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RULE  XXX. 

AmB,  the  present  term,  no  cause  standing  for 
ai]gament  will  be  heard  by  the  Court,  until  the  par- 
ties shall  have  furnished  the  Court  with  a  printed, 
brief  or  abstract  of  the  cause,  containing  the  sub^ 
stance  of  all  the  material  pleadingSi  fiicts,  and  docu- 
ments^ on  which  the  parties  rely,  and  the  points  of 
law  and  fact  intended  to  be  presented  at  the  a^- 
ment. 

RULE  XXXI. 

Whenever  pending  a  writ  of  error,  or  appeal  in  this 
Court,  either  party  shall  die,  the  proper  representatiyes 
in  the  personalty  or  realty  of  the  deceased  party, 
according  to  the  nature  of^tbe  case,  may  voluntarily 
come  in  and  be  admitted  parties  to  the  suit,,  and 
diereupon  the  cause  shall  be  heard  and  determined, 
as  in  other  cases ;  and  if  such  representatives  shall 
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not  YoluDtarily  become  parties^  then  the  other  party 
may  suggest  the  death  on  the  record ;  and  there- 
upotti  on  motion,  obtain  an  order,  that  unless  such 
representatives  shall  become  parties  within  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  ensuing  term,  the  party  moving  for 
such  order^  if  defendant  in  error,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  the  writ  of  error  or  appeal  dismissed ;  and  if 

« 

the  party  so  moving  shall  be  plaintiff  in  error,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  open  the  record^  and  on  hearing, 
have  the  same  reversed,  if  it  be  erroneous.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  copy  of  every  such  order  shall 
be  printed  in  some  newspaper  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  printed  by  authority,  three  successive  weeks,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  of 
the  Supreme  CoQrt  then  next  ensuing. 

RULE  XXXII. 

In  all  cases  where  a  writ  of  error,  or  an  appeal, 
shall  be  brought  to  this  Court,  from  any  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  thirty  days  before  the  term  to 
which  such  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  returna- 
ble;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  or 
appellant,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  docket  the  cause, 
and  file  the  record  thereof  with  the  clerk  Qf  this 
Court,  within  the  first  six  days  of  the  term ;  on  fiad- 
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lure  to  do  which,  the  defendant  in  error,  or  appellee^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  docket  the  cause,  and  file  a 
copy  of  the  record  with  the  clerk,  and  thereupon  the 
cause  shall  stand  for  trial  in  like  manner,  as  if  the 
record  had  been  duly  filed  within  the  first  six  days 
of  the  term ;  or.  at  his  option,  he  may  have  the  cause 
docketed  and  dismissed  upon  producing  a  certificate 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  wherein  the  judgment 
or  decree  was  rendered,  stating  the  cause,  and  certi* 
fying,  that  such  writ  of  error  or  appeal  had  been 
duly  sued  out  and  allowed. 
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(PaisB.) 


The  Amiable  Isabella,  Munos^  Claimant. 

Wbetfaar  the  eqptare  n  made  bj  a  dolj  commiinoned  captor^or  not,  i$ 
a  qoettioo  between  die  Gorenunent  and  the  captor,  with  which  the 
daimaBt  hat  nothing  to  do. 

If  the  ce^Core  he  made  bjr  a  non-oomminioned  captor,  the  Goremment 
nay  eonteat  the  ri|^  of  tim  captor  after  a  deca«e  of  condemnation, 
and  hefitra  a  diatribation  of  the  prise  proceed!  i  and  the  condenma- 
.tion  amt  be  to  the  GoTemment* 

The  IS^th  article  of  the  Spani«|lr  treat j  of  1795,  to  lar  ai  it  pnrporti  to 
fire  anj  eftct  to  paaaportt,  it  imperfect  and  inoperative,  in  conae- 
.qvenoe  of  the  omiuion  to  annex  the  form  of  paiiport  to  the  treaty. 

Q^tgrt  Wiiether,  if  the  form  had  been  annexed,  and  the  passport 
were  obtained,  bj  fraud  and  nponijpJse  sogsT^ttions,  it  would  hare 
the  oondttsiTeelfoct  attribnted  to  it  bj  the  treaty  ? 

QiMTs  Whether  sailing  under  enemy's  coutoj  be  a  substantive 
cnuso  of  nwH^— '*»**^^"«  ^ 

Bj  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  free  ahi^B  tfudce'  fr^  goodis 
but  the  form  of  the  passport,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
ship  was  to  have  been  condusiTely  established,  nerer  haTing  been 
dulj  annexed  to  the  treaty,  the  proprietaiy  interest  of  Che  Mf  is  te 

Voc  FI.  I 
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1831.  ^  prqred  •ocordinc^to  the  oidintiy  rolai  of  the  Priie  Court,  .^joid  if 

^^s/^ib*'       thos  thewn  to  be  Spaoitb,  will  protect  the  oBf|fooiiJx)ard«  to  w&oai- 

TheAmiaUe      Merer  the  latter  may  beloog. 

^'^^^'^      BjF  the  mies  of  the  Prise  Court,  the  onui  prodmdi  of  a  neatral  mterert 

lestt  oo  the  claimant 

The  endence  to  aoqoit  or  eondemn,  miut  come,  in  the  fint  iartanoe^ 

from  the  thip't  papeiB,  and  the»  *inimmitioii  of  the  captured  perMoa. 

Whctre  these  are  not  satisfactory,  ikrther  proof  may  be  admitted,  if  the 

claimant  has  not  forfeited  his  ri|^t  to  it  by  a  breach  of  food  fiuth. 
On  the  production  of  (hrther  proof,  if  the  qeutrality  of  the  property  is 

not  established  beyond  reasonable  donbt,  condemnation  iblloirs.. 
The  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by'  an  agent,  or  in 
connivance  with  the  real  dwser,  is  a  substantiTe  canse  of  oondeoH 
nation* 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  was  tf«  case  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  sailing  un*- 
der  Spanish  calours,  and  captured  by  the  privateer 
Roger,  Quarles,  master/  on  an  ostendble  Yojage 

a  As  the  form  of  the  commiisioD  issued  to  the  prirateer,  in 
this  case,  is  one.  of  the  pointa  diKussed  in  the  aigament,  it  it 
thooght  necesiaiy  to  insert  it. 

.  Jdmu  Madimmf  PretuUni  ofjOu  Umt%i  StaUi  ^  Ammca^to 
ail  «^o  iftotf  JM  Aeait  prnmUi,  gtuiu^i 

Be  it  known,  thai  in  pnrtttance  of  an  act  of  Congresaf  passed 
on  the  S6th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve,  I  have  bottmissioned,  and  bj'  these  presents  do  com- 
mission,  the  prirate  armed  schooner  called  the  Roger,  of  the 
.  burthen  of  184  ton8,,or  thereabouta,  owned  by  Thomas  E.  Oary, 
Hy*  Gary,  James  B.  Cogbill  k  Co.  Brogg  &  Jones,  Hannon  k 
High,  Robert  Ritchie,  Robert  Bircl^tt^  Jobn.Wright,  Wm.  C. 
Boswell,  Samuel  Tomer,*  John  O.  Heslop,  Wm.  h  Gherles 
Carling,  Thomas  Shbe,  Richard  B*  Butte,  Richard  Drummond, 
Littlebury  Estambuck,  John  Davis^  Spencer  Drummond,  Peter 
Neatell,  and  Roger  Charles,  mounting  fourteen  carriage  guns, 
andnayigaled  by  ninety  men,  hereby  authorizing  Captain  , 
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from  Havana  to  Hamburg,  bat  really  destined  for       iftsi. 
London,  Cf  with  an  alternative  destination,  and  or-  f^^^^^^^^^ 
ders  to  touch  in  England  for  information  as  to  mar-     iiabeiia. 
kets,  and  further  instructions.     7^he  ship  sailed  from 
the  Havana,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814,  under 

and  John  Davit,  LieuteMnt  of  the  nid  Schooner  Roger,  and  the 
other  oflfeers  and  crew  thereof,  to  subdae,  leize,  and  take  any 
armed  or  nnaimed  British  Teasel,  public  or  private,  which 
shaU  be  found  in  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere,  on  the  hig^  seas,  or  within  the  waters  of  the 
British  dominions  ;  and  such  captured  vessel,  with  her  apparel, 
guns  and  appurtenances,  and  the  goods  or  effects  which  sbdl 
be  found  on  board  the  same,  together  with  all  the  British  per- 
sons and  others,who  shall  be  found  acting  on  board,  to  bring 
within  some  port  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  to  retstke  any 
vessels^  goods,  and  effects,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  hare  been  captured  by  any  British  armed  vessels,  • 
in  order  (hat  proceedings  may  be  bad  concerning  such  capture 
or  recapture,  in  due  form  of  law,  and  as  to  right  and  justice 
fthall  appertain.    The  said  is 

farther  authorised  to  detain,  seize,  and  take  all  vesseb  and 
eliects,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  shall  be  liable  thereto, 
accordiiig  to  the  law  of  nations^  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  power  at  war,  luid  to  bring  the  same  within  some 
post  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  due  proceedings  may  be 
had  thereon  this  comnussiott  to  continue  in  force  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  tinie 
beiagK 

Gtren  under  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  Stptes  of 
America,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  ithe  24th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  bun* 
4red  and  thtrteen,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said 
Slates  the  Ihirfy-seventh* 
(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON. 

By  the  President, 
(Signed)  Jamks  Moitrob,  Secretary  of  Stale. 
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i8ti.  conroy  of  the  British  frigate  Ister,  with  which  «he 
Tk»t  Amimble  P^^^^  cooipmij  OD  the  Isf  of  December,  the  frigate 
''^'^^^  having  gone  in  chace  of  an  American  pnvateer ;  and 
on  the  M  of  December,  was  captured  by  the  priva- 
teer Roger,  and  carried  into  Wilmington,  North  Ca- 
rolina, for  adjudication.^  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
condemned  as  prize  of  war  in  the  District  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  and'  the  sentence  wars,  after  the 
admiftsion  of  farther  proof  in  the  Circuit  Cpurt,  af- 
firmed b>'  that  Court.  An  appeal  was  then  allowed 
to  this  Court,  with  permission  to  introduce  new 
proof  here,  if  this  Court  should  choose  to  receive  it 

The  original  evidence  consisted  of  the  papers 
found  on  board  the  ("^pturipd  vessel,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  captors,  by  the  master,;  at,  the  tim^  of  the  cap- 
ture ;  aud  of  certain  other  documents  afterwards, 
found  concealed  on  board,  or  in  the  posses9ion  of 
Rahlives,  the  supt^rcargo,  or  of  one  Masuco,  alias 
Burr,  a  passenger  on  biiard  the  Isabella.  Some  of 
the  ship^s  papers  were  mutilated,  and  attempted  to 
be  destroyed,  and  others  were  thrown  overb6ard| 
and  spoliated. 

The  paper  of  which  the  /foHb\ving  is  a  tianshi'- 
tion,  was  the  only  one  delivered  up  by  th^  master,  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  :  **  Doo  Jose  Sedano,  Adtbi- 
nistrator  General  of  the  Royal  Revenues  of  this 
port  of  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  &c.  certify 
that  by  authority  and  knowledge  of  the  General 
Administrator  of  the  Revenues  under  my  charge, 
permission  has  been  given  to  ship  in  the  Spanish 
ship  called  the  Isabel^  Captain  Don  Francisco  Ca- 
cho/  with  destination  for  Hamburg,  viz. : 
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Don  Aloozo  Benigno  Munos,       issk 
registered  on  the  day  of  this  date,  i^^A^i^ 
six  hundred  and  seventy-six  boxes     l»^u»- 
'  brown  sugar,   two  hundred  and 
Mia  676  twenty-eight   boxes  white  ditto, 

M  +  2U1  a  228  and  two  hundred  quintals  dye- 
1  a  40  wood,  which  he  has  shipped  on 
his  own  account  and  risk,  con- 
signed to  Don  Juan  Carlos  Rah- 
lives,  and  paid  6290,  and  that  it 
may  so  appear,  I  sign  the  present 
(Signed )  Sedano.'* 

Havana,  10th  Nov.  1814. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  broueht 
into  the  Registry,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  discovered, 
were, 

( 1 .)  A  passport  or  license  granted  by  the  Governor 
and  Captain  General  uf  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : 

Number  94. 

PROVING^   OF   THE    HAVANA* 

Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca  y  Eliza^  President, 
Governor,  Captain  General  of  the  place  of  Havana, 
and  island  of  Cuba,  Commandant  General  of  the 
Naval-  Forces  of  the  Apostedero,  &c.  &c. 

For  want  of  royal  passports,  I  despatcli  this  do- 
cument in  favour  of  Captain  Don  Francisco  Cacho, 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Havana,  that  with  his  Spa- 
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1821.  nish  merchant  ship  called  AmabU  Isabel^  of  the  bur- 
TbeAiDiabi  ^^^^  ^^  20S^  tons,  he  may  sail  from  this  port,  with 
Isabella,  cargo  and  register  of  free  trade,  and  proceed  to  that 
of  Hamburg,  there  to  trade^  and  return  to  his  port  of 
departure,  with  the  express  condition  of  performing 
his  voyage  outward  and  inward,  directly  to  the  fixed 
places  of  his  destination,  without  deviating,  or  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  national  or  foreign,  in  the  islands  or 
continent  of  the  Indies,  unless  compelled  by  inevita- 
ble accident. 

Gratis.        (Signed)  Apodaca- 

Sebastian  de  la  Cadena." 

d  The  origioal  of  this  passport,  or  license,  is  as  follows : 

NwMTO  94. 
Proyincia  de  la  Habaha. 

D.  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca  y  ElizOy  Presidente,  Goberaador, 
CapitaD  Generitl,  de  la  plaza  de  la  Habana,  6  Isla  de  Caba,  y 
Comandante  Generki  de  Marina  del  Apostadero,  kc.  &c. 

A'  falta  de  Reales  Pasaportes  expido  este  docnmento  &  favor 
del  Capitan  Dn.  Franc.  Cacho  Vecino  oe  esta  Ciudad  de  la  Ha- 
bana  para  que  con  sn  Fragata  mercantile  Espanola  nombada 
Amable  Ysabel  de  porte  de  208^ 

toneladas,  pueda  salir  de  este  Puerto,  con  carga  y  regtstro  del 
libre  comercio,  j  transferirse  al  de  Hamburgo 
para  comerciar  en  el,  y  restituirse  al  de  su  salida  con  expresa 
condicion,  de  hacer  su  derrota  de  ida  y  vueita  directamente  a 
los  senalados  parages  de  su  destioo  sin  extraviarse  nt  hacer  ar- 
ribada  a  Puertos  nacionales,  6  extrangeros,  en  islas,  6  tierra 
firme  de  Indias  i  menos  de  verse  obligado  de  accidentes  de 
•  otra  saerte .  no  remediables.  Habana,  diez  de  Novembre  de 
mil  ochocientoz  catdrze. 

Gratis.        (Signed)  Apodaca. 

Sebastian  de  la  Cadeva. 
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(2.)  A  clearance  granted  by  Don  Pedro  AcevidOf       ii2i. 
captain  of  the  port  of  Havana,  permitting  the  said  ThTAmiaWa 
Cacho  ^^  to  proceed  with  the  Spanish  ship  La  Ama-     Isabella. 
hie  Isabel^  from  this  port  to  England,''  with  a  miis« 
ter  roll  of  theofiScers  and  crew  annexed.     (3.)  A 
letter  of  instructions   fiom  Munos,    the  claimant, 
to  Cacho,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Havana,  lOthNav.  1814 

^^  Don  Francisco  Cacho. 

«  Sir, 

'^  Intrusted  as  you  are  with  my  ship  La  Amor 
bh  Isabel,  which  sails  bound  for  Hamburg,  or  some 
other  port  of  that  continent,  or  for  those  of  England, 
I  hope  that  you  will  perform  your  duty  with  the  ex- 
actness you  have  always  used,  and  which  was  my 
motive  for  making  choice  of  you.  Consequently  I 
will  omit  all  further  advice,  particularly  as  there  goes 
in  the  vessel  the  supercargo,  Don  Juan  Rahlives, 
with  my  full  power  and  instructions.  You  will  ob*- 
serve  all  his  directions  as  if  they  were  dictated  by 
myself.     Wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  &c. 

(Signed)  Munos. 

(4.)  Articles  of  agreement  between  Munos  and 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship.  (6.)  A  general 
procuration  from  Munos  to  one  Von  Harten  of  Lon- 
don, datnd  at  Havana,  May  29th,  1812,  vi^ith  a 
substitution  by  the  latter  to  Rahlives  the  supercargo, 
executed  at  London.  (6.)  A  letter  from  one  Tie- 
son,  dated  London,  November  4th,  1813,  to  his  bro- 
ther F.  Tieson,  at'Rio  Janiero,  introducing  Rahlives, 
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latl,       as  the  conductor  of  certaia  commercial  operationSf 
^^^^'^^'^^     which  he  had  concerted  with  several  friends,  refer- 
biJieila.     riog  his   correspondent  to  Rah  lives  himself  for  the 
details*     (7.)  A  letter  from  one  Rhodes,  dated  Lon- 
doQ,  to  Messrs.  Glover  &  Co.  at  Rio  Janeiro,  intro- 
ducing Rahlives,  who  the  writer  states  '*  goes  as  su^ 
percargo  in  the  ship  Isis,  and  acts  for  Mr.  John  Go-» 
ble  of  Havana,   and  Mr.  Von  Harten  of  London,'' 
&c.     (8.)  A  letter  from  Hawkes  &  Malloret,  dated 
Liverpool,  October  2Rth,  1803,  to  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
Rio  Janiero,  introducing  Rahlives  as  "  particularly 
connected  with  our  intimate  and  respectable  friend 
Mr.  George  Von  Harten  of  London,  and  John  Go- 
bel  of  Havanna,  on  whose  behalf  he  will  probably 
visit  you  very  shortly.     It  is  probable  Mr.  Rahlives 
may  entrust  to  your  management  some  transactions 
for  account  of  said  friends,  and  others,  and  we  beg 
to  assure  you  we  feel  convinced  every  satisfaction 
will  result  from  such  business  as  he  may  have  to  con- 
duct''   (9.)   The    following  circular  :   "  Havana, 
1st  May,  1 812.     On  the  l5th  last  May,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  our  friends  from  London,  re- 
questing their  countenance  to  an  establishment  we 
intended  to  form  in  this  city  under  the  firm  of  Von 
Harten,  Gobel  &  Co.     We  now  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you  of  our  confiplete  success  in  organizing 
and  tonsdiidatipg  tbi^  same,  and  that  we  are  in  every 
respect  enabled  to-  prbi^ure  to  our  correspondents  all 
those  advantages  which  may  result  from  intelligence, 
activity,  and  the  most  respectable  connections  in  this 
island.     Political  considerations,  however,  induce  us 
to  carry  on  our  af&irs  for  the  future  under  the  sole 
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name  and  firm  of  Mr.  John  Gobel,  who  is  pernio-  IS3I 
nently  to  reside  in  this  country,"  kc.  /lO.)  An  ac*  ivT^^aiHi 
count  of  sales,  dated  Havana,  Norember  1 6tfa,  1 8 1 4, 
signed  by  J.  Gobel,  of  the  cargo  c  *  the  English'brig 
Portsea,  received  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  atcoont 
of  Messrs.  Brown,  Weston  &  Co.  and  of  R^bliviBiL 
amounting  to  20,3 1  c>  dollars  net  proceeds,  leaving  to 
the  credit  of  Rahlives.  in  Gobel's  hands,  half  of  that 
sum.  (11.)  A  charter  party,  executed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  May  1  ith,  I8l4«  between  Weston  and  Gobd, 
letting  to  him  the  Portsea,  and  consigning  the  cargo 
to  the  charterer.  (12.)  The  foHpwihg  letter  frodi 
Munos  to  Rahlives:  *^  Havana,  10th  Nov.  18)4. 
Sir,  I  enclose  you  invoice  and  bill'  of  lading  shew-^ 
ing  to  have  shipped  in  my  ship  called  La  Amable 
Isabely  Capt.  Don  Francisco  Cacho,  1,104  boxes  of 
sugar,  and  40  half  boxes  of  ditto,  and  200  quintals 
of  dye-wood,  the  principal  amount  of  which  and 
charges  amounts  to  $60,642.  3,  which  cargo  con- 
signed  to  you,  you  will  please  to  take  charge  of  on 
your  arrival  at  Hamburg,  or  at  any  other  port  you 
may  find  convenient  to  go,  proceeding  to  sell  it  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms  you  can  obtain,  that 
with  the  proceeds  you  may  make  the  returns  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  instructions  I  have  verbally  communicated 
to  you.  In  like  manner  I  recommend  to  y(»U,  and 
place  under  your  care,  my  said  vessel,  in  order  that 
the  adventure  may  have  the  most  faYourable  termi- 
nation, to  which  end  I  have  given  definitive  orders 
to  the  Captain,  Don  Francisco  Cacho,  that  lie  may 
observe  the  instructions  you  may  communicate  to 
him  in  my  namer    As  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  . 

Vol.  VI,  f 
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1M1.        your  care  and  diligence,  and  the  friendship  my  house 
^af^'^'''^  entertains  for  you,  I  shall  omit  any  further  advice, 

Tto  Amiable       ^  J      ^  •' 

liabdUft.  wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  that  you  may 
duly  advise  me  of  your  proceedings,  and  communi- 
cate such  instructions  as  you  may  think  fit.  Yours, 
&c."  (13.)  A  oill  of  lading  signed  by  the  master, 
Cacho,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the'  cargo,  and 
engaging  to  deliver  it  to  Rahlives  at  Hamburg,  or  at 
the  port  where  his  register  might  be  verified.  (14.) 
A  manifest,  entitled  ^*  Manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Spanish  ship  ha  Amable  Isabel^  in  its  voyage 'from 
this  port  of  Havana  to  that  of  London ;"  and  sign- 
ed by  the  master;  being  stated  in  the  margin  that  he 
had  signed  bills  of  lading  therefor  ^^  to  Don  Alonzo 
Benigno  Munos,  which  he  has  registered  on  his  own 
account  and  risk,  and  to  the  consignment  of  Horace 
Solly  of  London." 

Among  the  mutilated  papers  found  on  board  were, 
(1.)  various  accounts  between  Rahlives  and  F.Thi- 
eson.  (2.)  An  invoice  of  jerked  beef  and  tallow, 
shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Havana.  (3.)  Ano- 
ther invoice  of  the  same,  "  for  account  and  risk  of 
Mr.  Alonzo  Benigno  Munos  at  Havana,*'  per  brig 
Isis,  Capt.  Brenmer,  amounting  to  22,371  dollars. 
(4.)  Invoice  of  sugars,  &c.  shipped  on  board  the  Isis 
at  Havana  by  order  of  Rahlives,  signed  by  Gobel, 
and  amounting  to  60,671  dollars.  (5.)  Another  in- 
voice of  the  same,  shipped  On  board  the  Isis,  ^^  for 
Falmouth  and  a  market,  to  the  orders  of  G.  Van 
Harten,  Esq.  in  London,'^  signed  by  Rahlives,  and 
various  accounts  between  the  different  parties. 
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A  claim  was  given  in  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  the       iBtv 
property  of  Don  Alonzo  Benigno  Munos,  by  Rah-  ^^^^^J^i^ 
lives,  the  supercargo,  as  agent  for  the  alleged  owner ;     Isabella, 
and  the  captured  persons  were  examined  on  the 
standing  interrogatories. 

Upon  the  order  for  farther  proof,  the  affidavits  of 
the^  claimant  and  his  clerks,  to  the  proprietary  inte- 
rest of  the  ship  and  cifirgo,  in  him,  were  produced, 
and  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Con- 
sulado,  at  the  Havana,  under  which  the  ship,  which 
had  arrived  at  that  port  from  New-Providence,  was 
sold  under  the  bottomry  bond  alleged  to  be  given 
for  repairs  by  one  John  Cook,  to  the  claimant,  and 
was  naturalized  as  a  Spanish  vessel.  A  great  mass 
of  testimony  was  also  produced,  tending,  (among 
other  things,)  to  show  that  the  claimant,  who  was 
father-in-law  of  Gobel,  had  not  been  actively  en* 
gaged  in  trade  for  many  years  before  this  shipment 
was  made;  and  that  Gobel,  not  being  a  Spanish 
subject,  all  his  foreign  business,  and  his  transactions 
with  the  custom  house,  had  constantly  been  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Munos. 

Mr.  Gasiofij  for  the  appellant  and  claimant,  ar-  FA.  tt, 
gued,  1.  that  the  prize  allegation,  in  this  case,  ought 
to  be  dismissed,  because  the  libellantshad  shown  no 
lawful  authority  to  make  the  capture  in  question, 
and,  therefore,  condemnation  could  not  be  pronoun- 
ced in  favour  of  the  captors ;  but,  even  if  the  pro- 
prietary interest  were  proved  to  be  enemy's,  it  must 
be  condemned  as  a  droit  of  admiralty  to  the  use  of 
the  government.     It  is  a  well  established  principle 
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1821.  of  the  law  of  prize,  thai  the  captors  must  show  an 
J^ry^f^  authority  to  capture  as  prize,  and  exhibit  their  title 
lanbaiia.  deeds.'.  Here  the  commission  is  issued  to  the  vessel 
itself,  without  namuig  the  commander  who  is  to  di- 
rect her  operations  as  a  cruizer.  The  commander, 
by  whom  the  seizure  was  actually  made,  had  no 
commission  or  ^authortty  whatever,  other  than  what 
was  delegated  to  him  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
The  capture  is,  therefore^  null,  so  far  as  respects  the 
captors*.  On  general .  principles-,  no  persons  can 
rightfully  carry  on  war  but  those  who  have  a  par- 
ticular authority  ftom  the  sovereign  power  of,  the 
state.  >yjth  regard  to  private  armed  vessels,  unless 
they  haven  public  commission,  their  acts  are  abso^ 
luiely  unla^  ful,  and  all  on  board  ipay  be  treated  as 
pirates.*  At  all  events,  they  can  derive  no  title  un« 
der  captures  thus. made,  unless  they  have  a  commis- 
sion. In  beJlo  porta  eedunt  resipubUca ;  and  all  the 
rights  of  prize  are  derived  from  the  grant  of  the 
sovereign  power.  Nor  can  the  commission  be  issu- 
ed to  the  inanimate  machine.  It  must  be  to  the  or- 
ganized association  of^  human  beings  who  are  to 
control  and  direct  i^  force.  Without  a  head  to  con- 
trol add  govern  them,  such  an  association  would  be 
nothing  but  a  band  of  pirates.  The  interests  of 
mankind  will  not  tojerate  the  existence  of  such  a 
monster  as  a  ship' 6f  war  without  a  lawful  comman- 
der. Even  when  thus  governed,  they  require  to  be 
watched  with  vigilance,  and  controlled  by  the  go- 
vemment,  least  they  involve  the  nation  with  its  al- 
ii The  MekMBSf  ne,  5  lUb.  43. 
h  Vand^  Drwtdu  QmM^  L  3.  c.  15.  t.  220. 
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lies,  or  wHb  neutrals.*  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces-  iS3i. 
aary  that  the  goverameDt  sI|oald  designate  and  com-  >Jij^^^^^^i 
mission  their  officers.  So  strict  is  the  doctrine  of  Isabella. 
the  Coart  of  Admiralty  on  this  subject,  that  a  capture 
made  by  a  public  commissioned  ship,  the  command- 
er not  being  on  board  at  the  time,  is  regarded  as  if 
made  without  a  commissiim.*  So,  also,  by  our  own 
law,  the  act  declaring  war,  June  i  8th,  1812,  c.  425., 
authorises  the  President  to. issue  commissions  or  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal^  in  such  form  as  he  shall 
think  proper  to  dictate  :  and  in  the  form  which  he 
has  actually  prescribed,  the  names  of  the  captain 
and  lieutenant  are  required  to  be  inserted.  The 
Prise  Act  of  June  26th,  1812,  c.  4p30.,  imposes  very 
strict  duties  upon  the  commander,  which  he  is  to 
perform  personally,  and  cannot  devolve  upon  an- 
other. He  is,  among  other  things,  to  give  bond,  and 
is  made  respqasible f0r  hisown  misconduct  and  that 
of  th^  crew ;  is  to  receive  and  execute  the  President's 
iQStruciioas ;  is  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  ship's  trans- 
actions ;  and  by  his  personal  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct, may  forfeit  the  commission,  and  the  rights  of 
prize  derived  under  it.  Most  clearly  the  Govem- 
HMnt^has  a  right  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  |)erson  to  be  invested  with  a  trust  so 
high  and  important.  JSut  the  Government  has  not 
delegated  it  to  the  captors,  in  the  present  case,  and, 
therefore,  ih^j  have  no  right  to  demand  condemna- 
tion to  their  use.    Nor  has  the  Government  itself 

a  The  ThonM  Gi1>boiit,8  CramA^  4th 
k  The  Charlotte,  »  JM.  251. 
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isti.       ioterpo^d ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  interpose,  to  require 

Jjr^y^y^    condenonation  to  its.  own  use,  until  the  preliminary 

Is«Lb«Ua.     question  of  prize  or  no  prize  is  determined,  and  the 

Court  is  about  to  distribute  the  proceeds.*    No  final 

decree  of  condemnation  can,  therefore,  now  be  pro- 

Qoudced. 

2.  The  testimony  furnished  by  the  papers  found 
on  board  the  captured  vessel,  is  such,'  as,  according 
to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
of  1 795,  is  conclusive  on  the  question,  and  entitles 
the  claimant  to  immediate  restitution.  This  treaty 
forms  a  conventional  law  on  the  subject  of  neutral 
commerce,  essentially  different  from  the  general  law 
on  the  same  subject.^  By  the  Idth  article  it  is  sti- 
*  pulated,  that  the  ships  of  either,  nation  may  sail  from 
any  port  to  those  of  a  country  which  may  be  at  war 
with  either  or  both  nations,  and  may  go  to  neutral 
places^  or  to  other  enemy  ports  ;  and  that  every  ar- 
ticle on  board,  except  contraband,  to  whomsoever 
belonging,  shall  be  free.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  this  stipulation  for  the  unlimited  liberty  of 
comoherce,  and  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods, 
it  is  provided  by  the  1 7th  article,  that  the  vessel 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  passport  expressing  her 
*  national  character,  and  with  certificates  to  show, 
that  the  cargo  is  not  contraband.  To  this  passport 
a  conclusive  effect  is  attributed.  It  establishes  the 
national  character  of  the  ship ;  and  that  being  pro- 

a  The  Thomas  Gibbons,  8  Cranch,  421. 
b  For  the  provisioDs  of  this  tre»^ty,  vide  Appendix,  Note 
No.  I. 
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ved|  renders  it  immaterial  to  inquire  respecting  the  1821. 
cargo,  except  so  far  as  to  ascertain  by  the  certificate,  ^toAi^to 
that  it  is^  not  contraband.  The  1 8th  article  requires  Isabella. 
the.  cruisers  of  either  party,  meeting  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  other  upon  the  high  seas,  to  remain  out' 
of  cannon  shot,  and  only  authorises  them  to  send  on 
board  two  or  three  men,  and  i£  the  passport  be  ex- 
hibited, the  vessel  is  not  to  be  molested  ;  and  by  the 
17th  article,  if  the  prescribed  documents  are  not  ex- 
Jiibited,  she  may  be  sent  in  for  adjudication,  and  con-^ 
demned  as  prize,  unless  testimony  entirely  equivalent 
diall  be  produced.  The  ship  now  in  question,  was 
femished  with  such  a  passport  and  certificate  as  the 
treaty  prescribes.  It  is  true,  that  the  form  of  pass- 
pbrt,  intended  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
never  wsms,  in  fact,  annexed  by  the  negociators,  ow- 
ing  to  accident  or  negligence,  or  some  other  cause 
which  we  cannot  now  explain.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  will 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  treaty.  A  passport, 
or  sea  letter,  is  a  well  known  document  in  the  usage 
of  maritime  commerce,  and  is  defined  to  be  a  per^ 
mission  from  a  neutral  State  to  the  master  of  a  iship 
to  proceed  on  his  proposed  -  voyage,  usually  con- 
taining his  name  and  residence,  and  the  name, 
property,  tonnagie,  and  destination  of  the  ship.' 
Although  it  evidences  the  permission  of  the  State 
to  navigate  the  seas,  yet  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  it  must  issue  directly  from  the  supreme  power 

a  JlSarthaU  on  hs.  406. 
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i8f  1.  of  the  State ;  and  some  authority  ought  to  be-  shown 
«^^2^^  to  support  such  a  position.  This  erroneous  notion, 
iiabeiUu  probablj,  arises  from  the  practice  of  our  own  coun- 
try, which  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations. 
Previous  to  the  year  1793,  no  other  documents  were 
furnished  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  but  the  certificate  of  registry  and  clearance ; 
but  the  depredations  upon  our  commerce  havmg 
commenced  with  the  European  war  which  broke 
out  in  that  year,  a  form  of  sea  letter  was  devised, 
and  to  give  it  greater  effect,  was  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident. On  the  28th  of  November,  1 795,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  Algiers,  by  which  a  passport  was  to 
protect  our  vessels  from  capture  by  Algerine  cruisers. 
By  the  act  of  the  1st  of  June,  1796,  c  3S9.  Con- 
gress authorised  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  a 
form,  which,  when  approved  by  the  President,  should 
be  the  form  of  the  passport.  Neither  the  treaty  nor 
the  law  required  the  President's  signature,  but  the 
form  prepared  was  signed  by  the  President,  as  the 
sea  letter  had  been.  But  this,  our  peculiar  practice, 
forms  no  rule  of  conduct  obligatory  on  others ;  an'l 
will  not  authorize  us  to  give  a  more  restricted  mean- 
ing to  the  term  used  in  a  treaty  than  the  general 
usage  of  nations  will  warrant  The  word  passpoft^^ 
thus  used,  is  taken  from  the  same  word,  signifying  a 
permission  given  to  individuals  to  remove  from  one 

a  *'  Pdftaporte.  Pasieport.  Lettre  oo  Vrevet  d*on  prince  oa 
d*QD  coiuBaiidant  poor  doaner  la  liberty  de  vojager,  d*eDtr«r 
et  de  sortir  libremeDt  de  tea  terrea.  FUU$  pMica.*^ 
Ami9.  Did.  Efpagnol^  Frtmf§i$f  a 
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place  to  another,  and  the  documents  are  analogous.  issu 
Vattel  states,  that,  "  like  every  other  act  of  supreme  ,^^^7^^. 
cognizance,  all  safe-conducts  or  passports  flow  from  i«ab«iiA. 
the  sovereign  authority  ;  but  the  Prince  may  dele- 
gate to  his  officers  the  power  of  furnishing  them, 
and  with  this  they  arf  invested,  either  by  express 
commission,  or  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  their 
functions.  A  Ocnerial  of  an  army,  from  the  nature 
of  his  post,  can  grant  them  ;  and  as  they  are  de- 
rived, though  mediately,  from  the  same  Prince,  all 
his  generals  are  bound  to  respect  them.""*  So,  also, 
Blackstone  speaks  of  the  offence  of  violating  pass- 
ports, or  safe-conducts*  granted  by  the  King  or  his 
Ambassadors.^'^^  It  is  then,  incidental  to  the  commis- 
sion of  an  Admiral  or  General,  or  public  Minister,  to 
issue  these  documents  of  protection  for  persons  or 
property.'  By  the  usage  of  all  commercial  coun- 
tries, they  are  issued  by  the  superior  officers  super- 
intending the  marine  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, city,  or  colony,  where  granted,  and  as  repre- 
senting the  Sovereign  in  those  places.  In  France, 
diey  have  always  been  issued  by  the  Admiral 
of  France,  except  during  the  revolution,  when 
they    were   issued  by    the-  Minister  of  Marine.' 

a  Vaild,  Droit  ^$  Oen$,l.  3.  e.  17.  s.  2SS.et  ieq. 

b  4  Bl.  Comm:  68. 

c  Wheat.  Capt.  59. 
.  d  "  PitsiroRT.    C'ett  une  permitswn  d$  PAmiral  poar  toy^ 
fl^r  en  surety  et  ^tre  reconnue  par  toat.    C'eft  sar  ce  passe- 
port  que  les  bfttimens  de  commerce  oaTigaent.**    tkeyekp. 
M^  art.  Marine. 

Vol.  .VT  9 
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1881-  Id  the  King  of  Prussia's  ordinance  of  neutrality^ 
^^^^^!^^^}^  passports  and  sea-letters  are  spoken  of  as  issuing 
btMia.  from  Admiralties,  Maritime  Colleges,  or  magistrates 
of  cities.*  And  in  the  celebrated  answer  to  tlie 
Prussian  Exposition  des  Motifs^  it  b  said,  that  until 
the  jear  1746,  the  usual  document  was  a  certificate 
from  the  Admiralty  that  the  ship  was  Prussian.  Af- 
terwards a  pass  under  the  royal  seal  of  the  regency 
of  Pomerania  at  Stettin  was  uised.*  In  our  treaty 
with  Holland,  the  form  of  a  sea  letter  is  given, 
which  is  in  the  name  of  the  burgomasters  and  re- 
gents of  the  city^  acting  under  an  ordinance  of  the 
States  General.  In  England,  such  documents  are 
issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, as  is  shown  by  the  papers  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereide  in  this  Court :""  and  on  foreign  stations,  they 
may  be  issued  by  the  Admirals  commanding  those 
stations.  In  the  famous  Black  Book  of  the  Admi- 
raUy^  we  find  it  laid  down,  that  all  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  is  prohibited,  unless  under  a  special  license 
from  the  King  or  bis  Admiral.''  In  the  case  of  the 
ships  taken  at  GenoUj'  Sir  W.  Scott  declares,  that 
Lord  Keith,  as  Admiral  commanding  the  expedition, 
had  a  right  to  grant  passports  to  protect. the  ships 
saitiag  under  them.  And  in  this  Court,  the  licenses 
issued  by  Admiral  Sawyer,  and  countersigned  by  a 

a  2  Aiuni.Appx.  Ab.  9.  p.  401.  John$on'$Trarul. 
b  Wheat.  Capt.  Appx.  No.  L  p.  334.     Report  ^  Sir  George 
Lee,  ^c.     Fide  Appendix,  Note  No.  II. 
€  d  Craneh,  3i.8. 
d  Wheat.  Capt.  159. 
e  4  '2^6.  317. 
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British  Consul,  were  determined  to  be  passports  i82i. 
which  would  protect  against  British  capture/  At  mJj^'T^ 
Gibraltar,  these  documents  are  issued  in  the  name  of,  iiabeUa, 
and  signed  by,  the  Commissioners  df  the  Admiralty 
at  that  place.*  As  to  the  usage  of  Spain,  it  appears, 
by  a  royal  passport,  found  on  board  the  Isabella,  and 
issued  for  another  ship  called  the  Clara,  to  be  usu- 
ally issued  at  home  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Marine 
in  the  King's  name ;  but  it  also  appears  by  an  in- 
dorsement on  this  very  paper,  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mandants of  foreign  stations,  or  ApostaderoSj  may 
alter  such  passports,  and  grant  liberty  to  change  the 
course  of  the  voyage.  And  they  may  also  issue  ori- 
ginal passports,  in  their  own  name,  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  royal  passports,  and  the  vessel  has  not 
been  previously  documented.  Such  is  the  passport 
which  was  issued  to  the  Isabella  in  the  present  case.. 
The  power  to  issue  such  documents  of  protection,  is 
necessarily  incident  to  the  vast  authorities  conferred 
on  the  Spanish  colonial  governors ;  'and  the  case  of 
the  British  ship  of  war  Eliza,  which  was  compelled 
to  enter  the  port  of  Havana  in  distress,  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  which  the  Captain  General,  after,  re- 
]ieving  her  wants,  g^ve  a  passport  to  protect  her 
from  capture,  is  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  in  question  highly  honourable  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Spanish  character/    The  treaty  under  which 

o  The  Jolia,  8  Cranchj  ISl.    The  Aurora,  8  Cranehy  203. 
The  Hiram,  8  Cranch,  444.     The  Ariadne,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  143. 
b  Reevee*  Law  of  Ship.  Appx*  No.  9,  in  fin. 
e  Raynal  Hist.  torn.  7.  p.  465. 
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t 

1821.  protection  is  now  claimedi  was  conceited  in  the  spi- 
J^^^T^^^i  "t  of  that  bencTolent  police j  so  long  cherished  bj  the 
liabeUa.  United  States,  and .  which  Spain  has  reciprocated. 
It  has  for  its  object  to  limit  the  range  of  warfare  on 
the  hiffh  seas,  and  to  extend  the  immunities  of  the 
neutral  flag.  In  this  spirit  it  ought  to  be  construed. 
A  comparison  of  its  provisions  with  those  of  other 
conventions  for  the  same  olgect,  will  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  for  which  we  conttod. 
In  the  French  treaty  of  1 778/  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1 780,  a  passport  or  sea 
letter  in  a  certain  form  is  provided  to  protect  the  ship. 
But  there  is  nothing  from  which,  it  can  be  inferred  that 
this  document  is  to  issue  from  the  supreme  executive 
of  the  respective  nations.  To  show  how  subordinate  a 
consideration  was  that  of  form*  it  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark,  that  the  form  actually  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
omits  a  circumstance  which  the  text  of  the  treaty 
expressly  requires — ^^  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
master."  So  that  a  passport  precisely  correspond- 
ing with  the  form  annexed,  was  adjudged  by  the 
Court  of  K.  B«  in  England,  who  had  not  seen  the 
annexed  form,  to  be  tsubstantially  defective  in  this 
respect,  and  thus  ta  falsify  the  warranty  of  neutra- 
lity in  a  policy  of  insurance.^  So  the  treaty  with 
Holland  of  1782,'  contains  analogous  stipulations 
with  those  of  the  Spanish  treaty.    It  gives  the  form 

o  For  the  provisioDS  of  this  treaty ,  viae  Appendix,  Note 
No.  HI. 

6  Baring  v.  Christie,  6  Easi*s  Rep.  398. 

c  For  the  prorisioDs  of  this  treaty,  see  Appkrdix,  Note 
No.  III. 
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of  a  passpoYt,  anct  of  a  sea  letter,  which  are  after-  i83i. 
wards  spoken  of  as'  the  same,  or  ^t  least^  as  equi-  xh^ACabi* 
pollent  documents.  The  passport  does  not  show  by  lB«beUft. 
whom  it  is  to  be  signed ;  but  it  shows,  that  it  may 
be  issued  by  individuals  signing  their  own  names, 
and  affixing  their  own  private  seals,  and  that  it  was 
not  thought  necessary,  thai  it  should  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  the  sea  letter  is 
unequivocally  to  be  issued  by  aii  aUthority  less  than 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  The  treaty  of 
1783,  with  Sweden,  repeats'  the  same  stipulations 
of  the  unlimited  liberty  of  commerce,  and  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods ;  and  to  prevent  dis- 
putes, a  passport  or  sea  letter  is  to  be  furnished, 
showing  that  the  vessel  belongs  to  a  subject,  which 
is  to  protcfct  from  all  further  inquiry,  and  is  to  be 
Qiade  out  in  *'  good  form."  Here  the  form  is  avow- 
edly iei^  to  the  exercise  of  an  honest  di3cretion  on 
each  side.  In  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  t)f  1 78d,^  the 
same  conclusive  effect  is  attributed  to  the  sea  letter 
or  passpdrt,  the  form  of  which  was  to  be  subsequent- 
ly concerted  by  the  contracting  parties.  From  these 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  copied,  whose  Groverq- 
ment  gloried  in  being  the  first  among  the  southern 
powers  of  Europe  that  acceded  to  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality.''  One  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples asserted  by  that  confederacy,  went  to  exclude 

a  For  the  provisions  of  this  trea^,  see  Appkndix,  Note 
No.  III. 
h  For  its  provisions,  see  Appendix,  t6. 
c  2Azuni,  Appendix ^^"0,  31. 
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1821.       from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  Prize  Court3 

The  Amiabi  w'^^^®^®'"  ^^^  ^^^^  Under  the  neutral  flag,  and  to 
habeiia.  render  it  matter  of  negociation  between  State  and 
State.  A  national  contract  made  to  carry  into  effect 
this  principle,  is  to  be  construed  according  to  its  in- 
tention and  spirit,  which  m^ant  to  relj  upon  the  jus- 
tice and  honour  of  .both  nations,  that  neither  would, 
impart  to  enemy  vessels  the  immunities  which  were 
intended  to  be  confined  to  neutral  property.  En- 
lightened views  of  interest  would  induce  the  neutral 
State  not  to  permit  any  but  its  own  subjects  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  concession ;  and  though  every  pos- 
sible abuse  might  not  be  prevented,  yet  cases  of 
fraud  would  rarely  occur,  and  the  evils  produced 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  immense  importance 
of  the  general  security  of  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequent mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  issue  a  passport 
certifying  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  vessels  of 
its  own  subjects  is  unquestionable,  and  the  local  law 
and  usage  must  determine  its  form,  and  the  authority 
by  which  it  is  to  be  issued. 

3.  But  supposing  the  passport  produced  not  to  be 
precisely  such  as  the  treaty  intended,  yet  it  is  insist- 
ed, that,  with  the  other  documents^  it  furnishes  tes- 
timony '^  entirely  equivalent,"  according  to  the  ex- 
pression used  in  tlie  17th  article.  It  is  important  to 
fix  the  precise  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  that  article. 
The  preceding  clauses  stipulated,  that  the  ship  shall 
have  a  passport  to  show  that  she  belongs  to  the 
neutral  State,  and  a  certificate  to  show  that  ner  cargo 
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(to  whomsoever  belonging)  is  not  contraband.     By       i82i. 
the  1 8th  article,  if  she  is  furnished  with  these  docu-  J^'^^Y^, 

,  The  AmiabW 

ments,  she  is  to  be  exempt  from  all  detention  or  mo-  (labeiia. 
testation.  If  not  furnished  with  them,  she  may  be 
carried  in  for  adjudication,  and  then  must  account 
for  the  omission,  and  furnish  other  testimony,  which, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  shall  be  of  equal 
value  with  that  omitted.  Suppose  the  omission  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for :  what  is  the  equivalent 
testimony  required  by  the  treaty  ?  Most  certainly 
it  is,  that  which  completely  proves  the  same  facts 
which  the  omitted  documents  would  have  proved. 
Even  a  passport,  in  due  form,  does  not  prove  thai 
the  ship  is,  in  fact,  neutral.  With  whatever  formal 
solemnities  it  may  be  cloathed,  it  must  issue  from  the 
custom  house  of  the  power  by  whom  it  is  granted.  It 
may  be  issued  improperly.  The  o£Bcers  authorized  to 
issue  it,  may  be  deceived  by  fraud  and  perjury.  The 
possession  of  the  document  only  proves  the  fact  that 
the  property  of  the  ship  has  been  decided  to  be 
neutral  by  the  competent  authorities,  by  those  to 
whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  has  entrust- 
ed the  examination  of  the  question.  Their  deter- 
minations are  made  conclusive  by  the  treaty,  and 
import  absolute  verity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solemn  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  justice.  If,  then, 
this  document  cannot  be  had,  but  its  absence  is  ac- 
counted for,  and  other  papers  are  produced,  which 
however  inferior  in  formal  solemnity,  unequiv,ocally 
prove  such  a  decision  by  the  competent  authority  of 
the  neutral  State,  then  this  secondary  evidence  i» 
completely  equivalent  to  the  passport  and  certificate 
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•  

1891.       provided  for  in  the  treaty*    This  expositioii  is  the 


TM 


only  one  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and 
iiab4iiii[r*  is  in  furtherance  of  its  avowed  object,  which  was  that 
the  flag  should  protect  the  property  sailing  under  it, 
if  ulsed  by  authority  of  the  neutral  nation.    This  ex- 
position is  conformable  to  the  English  version  of  the 
treaty,  but  is  absolutely  required  by  the  Spanish; 
and  even  if  there  were  any  difference  of  meaning, 
we  are  bound  in  honour  and  good  faith  to  adopt  the 
latter,  since  Spain  has  always  acted  upon  it,  and  has 
seldom  or  never  thought  it  necessary  to  document 
her  ships  according  to  the  literal  requisitions  bf  the 
treaty.  Unless  this  exposition  is  admitted,  the  whole 
of  the  clause  in  question  is  nugatory.    By  the  upi- 
versal  law  and  usage  of  nations,  every  captured  ves- 
sel is  at. liberty  to  account  for  the  Want  of  formal 
documents/     It  would,  therefore,  have  been  super- 
fluous to  insert  a  provision  in  ^the  treaty  to  this  effect 
Something  more  must  have  beei)  intended  by  the  use 
of  terms,  which  are. to  be  found  in  no  other  treaty. 
In  the  case  now  before  the  Court,  the  omission  of  the 
required  document  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  mother  country  at  the  time,  and  by 
the  declaration  ot  the  colonial  Governor  when  he 
granted  the  substituted  document.     This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  equivalent  proof,  because  it  is  next 
in  dignity,  and  approaches '  very  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  royal  passport  itself.     It  is  issued  by  an 
olBScer  who  is  only  not  King ;  who  would  have  been 
charged  With  the  delivery  and  control  of  royal  pass- 
Dorts ;  who  expressly  declares,  that  it  was  issued  m 

a  The  Pizarro,  2  FPhiat.  Rep.  244. 
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liea  of  such ;  and  certifies  every  fact  which  would       is^i. 
have  been  stated  in  a  royal  passport.     The  other  m^^T^^^. 
documents  are  superadded  to  that  which   would     isabeUa. 
alone  have  been  required,  had  the  formal  requisitions 
of  the  treaty  been  complied  with,  and  are  abundant- 
ly sufficient  to  establish  the  proprietary  interest  in 
the  ship.     They  are  supported  by  the  depositions  of 
the  captured  crew,  who  are  required  by  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  Spain  to  be  Spanish  subjects,  and  whose 
national  characte*^  conforms  to  this  requisition. 

4.  Again.  If  there  be  no  passport  such  as  is  re** 
quired  by  the  treaty,  and  no  such  equivalent  testi- 
mony as  the  treaty  provides,  still  the  <:laim  to  the 
l^ip  is  establbhed  by  evidence  such  as  the  law  of 
nations  requires  to  establish  it ;  and  if  the  property 
of  the  ship  is  shown  to  be  Spanish,  that  is  sufficient 
to  protect  $he  cargo,  to  whomsoever  belonging.' 
She  is  furnished  with  all  the  usual  documents,  and 
none  are  of  a  suspicious  or  irregular  character.  They 
are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses, 
except  one ;  and  he  was  improperly  examined,  not 
being  produced  in  his  regular  order,  but  kept  back 
until  other  witnesses  had  been  examined,  contrary 
to  the  well-known  rule  of  the  Prize  Court,  which 
requires  the  captors  to  introduce  all  the  witnesses 
in  succession.*  Even  if  the  proprietary  interest  in 
the  cargo  should  be  thought  doubtful,  that  being  in- 
cluded in  the  same  claim  with  the  shipj  will  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  both  in  condemnation  ;  for,  an  at- 

a  The  Pizarro,  2  Wlitat,  Rep.  227. 

b  The  Specdatton,  2  Rob.   242.    The  William  &  Mary, 
4  Rob.  912. 
Vol.    IV. 
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1821.       tempt  to  conceal  enemy's  property  only  affects  the 
YhTjinMiie  "S*^^  ^^  farther  proof."    But  we  insist  that  forther 
babeiia.     proof  is  not  required  in  this  case ;  and  if  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  ship  be  established  by  the  ori- 
ginal evidence,  the  conventional  law  entitles  us  ta> 
restitution  of  the  cargo,  as  a  matter  of  course.* 

6.  Lastly.  Supposing  the  original  evidence  in  th6 
cause  insufficient  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  restitu- 
tion, either  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty^ 
or  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  it  is  insisted  that 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are  removed  by  the 
farther  proof  produced,  which  establishes  the  pro* 
prietary  interest  of  both  ship  and  cargo  as  claimed. 

Mr.  fVheatony  for  the  captors  and  respondents^ 
).  answered  the  objection  taken  by  the  claimant's 
counsel  to  the  validity  of  the  commission  under 
which  the  capture  was  made.  This  is  exclusively  a 
question  between  the  captors  and  the  United  States. 
The  claimant  has  no  persona  standi  injudicio  to  as- 
sert the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
until  after  the  determination  of  the  principal  ques- 
tion of  prize  or  no  prize,  that  the  claim  of  the  go- 
vernment can  be  interposed.'  This  is  not  only  our 
pwn  practice,  but  is  the  prize  law  of  France,  and 
England,  and  of  the  whole  maritime  world'    Even 

a  The  MadooDft  del  Bono,  4  Roh. 

h  The  Pizarro,  2  Wh^aU  Rep  S27. 

c  The  Do9  Hermanos,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  94. 

d  2  Bro.  Civ.  4*  Mm.  Law,  524.  2  Woodee.  Led.  432. 
SBWfir.  Rep.  27.  4  h$t.  152  154.  Zoueh.  Adm.  Juried,  c.  4. 
p.  101.  Cowepi'sDig.  tit.  Mmirulty  E.  3.  The  Cleofgiaaa,  t 
Dodeon'i  Rep.  397.  The  Dil^ntia,  1  Dodeon'$  Rep.  403.  FOem. 
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if  the  present  capture  be  a  droit  of  admiralQr,  as  ta-  1821. 
ken  by  non-commissioned  captors,  that  will  not  in-  J^!^^^^ 
vididate  the  capture,  if  it  be  of  enemy's  property^  inbeiia. 
This  is  to  be  determined  after  ^  general  decree  of  con- 
demnation is  entered,  and  before  a  final  distribution  of 
the  prize  proceeds.  If  the  Government  shall  interpose 
a  claim  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  consider,  a  question  in  which  the 
foreign  claimant  has  no  interest  or.  right  to  interfere* 
2.  The  vessel  and  cargo  in  this  case  are  liable  to 
condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  having  left  the  Hava- 
na with  a  iklse  destination.  The  claim  sets  up  an 
alternative  destination,  to  an  enemy's  or  a  neutral 
port;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  documentary  evi- 
dence and  the  depositions  of  the  captured  persons. 
This  false  destination  is  not  excusable  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  of  deceiving  an  enemy  by  clearing 
out  for  a  neutral  port  Spain  was  at  that  time  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  except  her  revolted  colo- 
nies ;  and  both  London  and  Hamburg  were  equally 
neutral  ports  in.  respect  to  the  South- American  crui- 
sers. A  false  destination  under  such  circumstances 
is  damnatory,*  if  the  case  be  so  infirm  as  to  require 
farther  proof;  because  it  could  only  be  intended  to 
conceal  enemy  interests,  and  if  alternative,  it  ought 
to  appear  to  be  such  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  in  or- 
der that  captors  may  not  be  misled.* 

Cbmm.  /.  3.  lit.  9.  iu  Pritei^  art,  1.    Poihier^  de  ProprUU,  No. 
'93.  GiMore^ts.  Due.  24.    ComoUUo  del  Mare^  c  237. 

a  The  Jnffiroow  Anna,  1  Rob.  125.  The  WelTaart,  I IM. 
Its.  The  Nancy,  3  Rob.  125.  The  Mart,  6  Rob.  79.  86.  The 
▼roQW  HerauaSy  1  Rob.  1S4. 
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1821.  3.  The  proofs  of  proprietary  interest,  upon  the  ori' 

f^^"^^^  ginal  evidence,  are  not  such  as  to  entitle  the  claimant 
J»W^'  to  restitution,  without  farther  proof.  As  to  the  shifj 
there  is  no  ddubtthat  if  6ofia  Jide  Spanish  property, 
and  documented  a^cconiing  to  the^  treaty,  she  must 
not  only  be  restorer.,  out  the  cargo  also  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  restitution,  even  if  proved  to  be  enemy's 
property.  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  treaty  does  not 
extend  to  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Spanish  flag  to  co- 
ver enemy's  property  in  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo/ 
The  passport, ,  even  supposing  it  to  be  such  as  the 
treaty  requires,  is  falsified  by  the  nuister-roU  and 
other  documents :' and  it  was  not  produced,  as  the 
treaty  requires,  to  the  captors^  but  found  on  board  af- 
ter the  capture.  Fraud  will  vitiate  even  a  judgment, 
and  the  most  solemn  instruments  and  assurances. 
This  is  a  principle^of  universal  law,  and  it  would  be 
indecent  to  suppose  that  Spain  countenances  such  an 
improper  use  of  her  flag  and  pass.  Is  there,  then, 
that  €^tiMx/en<  testimony  which  the  treaty  substi- 
tutes for  the  formal  passports?  The  law  very  pro- 
perly requires  the  bill  of  sale  to  be  on  board  where 
the  vessel  is  transfei-red  from  the  original  proprietor.* 
Even  Hubner^  the  great  champion  of  neutral  rights, 
admits  this  to  be  the  rule.'  But  here  the  vessel  is 
not  Spanish  built;  yet  no  bill  of  sale  is  found  on 

a  Tiie  Mioerva,  1  MarriottU  Adm.  Dec.  235.  The  CitUd€ 
de  LUboa,  6  Rob.  368.  The  Eendraught,  lb.  Note  (a.)  The, 
Estern,  2  DhlL  36. 

b  The  Welvaart,  1  Rob.  122. 

c  Dela  Saii.  des  Batim.  J{eutr\  Part.  1,  c.  3.  s.lQ. 
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board,  and  the  circumstances  strongly  point  to  the  isai. 
previous  existence  of  enemy  interests  in  the  vessel,  ^^^j^'y^. 
which  it  appears  came  from  New-Providence.  The  Isabella, 
purchase  of  enemy's  vessels  by  neutrals  is  entirely 
prohibited  by  the  ordinances  of  some  countries ;  and 
our  law  regards  it  as  suspicious."*  If  still  continued 
to  be  employed  in  the  enemy's  trade,  or  under  the 
control  of  an  enemy,  this  is  deemed  a  badge  of  fraud, 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  there  lias  been  no  bona 
fide  transfer/  The  ship  then  is  not  documented  ho- 
na  fid^^  ^3  ^^^  treaty  requires,  nor  is  the  substituted 
proof  equivalent  to  that  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
The  skip^  therefore,  will  not  protect  the  cargo^  nor  is 
the  latter  so  documented  as  to  protect  itself,  or  avoid 
being  involved  in  the  same  fate  with  the  vessel.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  the  usual  formal  documents,  and 
so  there  are  in  every  case.  But  they  contradict  each 
other ;  and  being  fraudulently  blended  in  the  same 
false  claim  with  the  ship,  they  must  benncludedin 
the  same  condemnation^  Both  being  alleged  to  be- 
long to  the  same  claimant,  and  he  having  attempted 
to  assert  a  falsedaim  to  the  ship,  the  entire  claim  must 
be  rejected  as  a  penalty  for  his  fraudulent  conduct.'' 
4.  But  the' passport  in  this  case,  even  supposing 
it  not  to  have  been  fraudently  obtained  and  used,  is 
not  such  as  the  treaty  xequires,  beinjg  issued  by  ^ 
authority  incompetent  to  grant  such  a  document  of 

a  TheBernoD,  1  Ao6.  102.  The  Secha  Gedehwistera,  1 
iM.  100.     The  Argo,  1  Roh:  153. 

h  The  Jemmy,  4  Roh.  31.     The  OmDibas,  6  Roh.  71. 

c  The  St  Nicholas,  1  Wheat.  Rtp.  417.  ThefortQDa,3 
WkMt.  Rtp.  236. 
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1821.  protection.  It  is  insisted  that  nothing  less  than  the 
^^"'^'^  soteronlj  pledged  faith  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Isabella,  neutral  state  to  the  verity  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
passport  can  possibly  satisfy  the  belligerent.  The 
term^used  in  the  treaty  are  ^^sea  letters  or  passports.'* 
One  of  the  contracting  parties  might  understand.it 
as  intending  a  document  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent muniment  of  the  title  to  the  ship.  Our  laws 
recc^nize  no  other  such  document,  than  one  signed 
by  the  President.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is, 
that  our  vessels  were  to  be  furnished  with  a  se:-.  let- 
ter thus  si^rned,  and  the  Spanish  vessels  with  a  royal 
passport  signed  by  the  king.  The  cases  cited  on 
the  other  side,  to  show  that  such  a  document  of  pro- 
tection may  be  granted  by  an  authority  inferior  tm 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  are  not  in  point  In 
the  British  license  cases,  although  this  Court  con- 
demned our  vessels  sailing  under  them,  yet  the  Bri- 
tish prize  Courts  denied  the  authority  of  their  admi- 
rals and  consuls  to  issue  them,  and  condemned  the 
vessels  tal^en  by  British  cruizers  although  sailing 
under  these  licenses.'  All  the  other  cases  cited  are 
of  passports  issued  by  the  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
England  or  France,  acting  as  the  immediate  dele- 
gates of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  as  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Admirals 
and  Generals,  commanding  fleets  or  armies,  have 
the  power  of  issuing  passports  for  the  temporary  pro- 
te(^tion  of  persons  or  property,  within  the  limits  of 
their  command.  But  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  is  incidental  to  the  performance  of 

a  The  Hope,  1  DoiionU  Rep.  826.    Id.  Jlppettdix,  (D.) 
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their  official  duties.  But  it  is  not  incideutal  to  any  itsi. 
official  (Jutj  of  the  Governor  and  Captain  General  -^fT'?^^, 
of  the  Island  of  Cul)a,  that  be  should  have  the  power  iMbeB«. 
of  naturalizing  forei^  ships,  giving  them  all  the  pri- 
Tileges  of  Spanish  built  vessels,  and  grant  passports 
to  protect  them  against  belligerent  scrutiny  :  Non 
ei  rei  prapanitur.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  would  have  agreed  to 
a  stipulation  so  improvident,  under  which  the  whole 
navigation  of  our  enemy  might  be  screened  from 
capture  by  a  mere  fictitious  adoption,  fraudulently  or 
corruptly  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The  form  of 
this  important  document  being  omitted,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  there  is  the  more  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  substance  of  the  contract ;  since,  if 
the  form  had  been  annexed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  required  the  highest  authority-  of  the 
State  to  grant  a  document  so  conclusive.  The  pass- 
port or  sea  letter  provided  by  this  treaty,  is  not  a 
mere  ordinary  license  or  safe  conduct  given  by  a 
General  or  Admiral,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  command.  It  is  the  supreme 
power  of  the  neutral  State  solemnly  pledging  itself 
to  the  belligerent,  that  the  property  of  the  ship  is 
truly  and  bona  fide  neutral.  The  doctrine  contend- 
ed for  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  would  go  the 
length  of  entirely  abolishing  maritime  captures: 
ance  the  passport  may  be  issued  by  any  authority, 
however  inferior  and  however  remote  his  functions 
may  be  from  such  a  duty.  The  treaty  provides, 
that  the  certificates  which  are  required  relative  to  the 
CW^Oi  shall  be  issued  by  the  officer  of  the  {dace 
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iwi.  whence  the  vessel  sails,  and  the  same  proviso  would 
The  'vmiabie  ^^^^  ^^^  °^*^®  ^s  to  the  possport,  had  it  been  in- 
iwbeii^  tended  to  entrust  the  local  magistrates  with  the 
power  of  granting  it.  Neither  does  an  examination 
of  the  forms  of  similar  documents  annexed  to  other 
treaties,  containing  the  same  stipulatibn,  that  free 
ships  shall  make  free  goods,  justify  the  inference,- 
that  they  may  be  issued  by  any  authority  less  than 
the  highest  So,  also,  the  celebrated  convention  of 
1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  though  it 
does  not  contain  such  a  stipulation,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, subjects  enemy's  property  ia  neutral  vessels  ta 
capture,  yet  it  provides  for  similar' documents  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  formula  annexed,  it  is  stated,  that 
they  are  *^  to  be  delivered  in  the  respective  Aimiral'' 
ties  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties J^""  But  the 
.  question  has  already  been  determined  in  this  Court, 
in  the  case  of  the  PizarroJ"  In  that  case,  the  Court 
say,  <^  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  vessel  was  not 
furnished  with  such  a  sea  letter,  &c.,  as  are  de-^ 
scribed  in  the  17th  article."  But  she  had  on  board 
the  proceedings  under  which  she  was  .naturalized  in 
East  Flprida,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Sganish 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  certifying,  that  **  Captain  Don 
Antonio  Martinez, '  commanding  the  Spanish  ship 
called  the  Pjzarro,  of  the  burthen  of  S?73  tons,  re-, 
gistered  at  the  port  of  St.  Augustine  de  la  Florida, 
which  came  to  this  port  from  the  Island  of  Amelia^ 
with  a  cargo,  now  sails  for  the  port  of  Corunna«  in 

a  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  vide  Appekdix,  Note 
No.  IV. 

6  2  Wheat.  Rep.  244. 
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Spain."    Here,  then,  was  a  certificate,  stating  the       iftii. 
Dame,  burthen,  and  property,  of  the  ship,  and  the  j^^^^^jj^ig 
Aime  of  the  masfer^  and  issued  by  an  authority  as     Isabefln. 
Competent  as  the  Governor  of  Cuba.    Yet  the  Court 
held'  it  not  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
trfaty,  and  required  farther  proof  of  the  proprietiffy 
interesL 

6.  Supposing,  however,  this  vessel  and  cargo  to  be 
documented  as  the  treaty  requires.,  it  is  insisted  that 
they  are  liable  to  condemnation  for  sailing  under  the 
protection  of  enemy^s  convoy.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Isabella  parted  company  with  the  convoying  ship 
before  th^  capture;  but  it  was  a  mere  temporary  iser 
paration,  the  latter  having  gone  in  pursuit  pf  one  of 
our  privateers. ,  Ahhougb  the  Court  hail  determined, 
in  the  cases  of  the  Nereidef  and  the  Atalantaj^  that  a 
neutral  may  lawfully  put  his  goods  on  board  an  arm- 
ed enemy's  vessel,  yet  it  has  not  determined  that 
be  m^  put  his  vessel  and  goods  under  convoy  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  The  distinction  between  the  two 
dasaes  of  cases  is  stated  by  one  of  the  learned  Judges 
of  thb  Court,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  Jialan- 
ia  .**  and  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  England  have  held 
the  offence  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  ene- 
my's convoy  to  be  a  conclusive  cause  of  condemna- 
tion.' So,  also,  where  certain  tnerchant  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  Hanse  towns  had  put  themselves  under 

o  9  Craneh^  388. 

h  9  Wheat.  Rep.  409. 

e  Per  Mr.  Justice  Johhsov,  S  Wheat.  Rep.  423. 
-  d-  Tb^  Sampson,  Barney,  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Stort,  in  a 
note,  lo  the  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  442. 
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1021.  the  protection  of  Swedish  convoy,  the  latter  having 
ThTIikabie  ^^sumed  a  hostile  character  for  the  purpose  of  lesist- 
IrabeUa.  ing  the  right  of  search,  they  were  equally  held  lia- 
ble to  confiscation/  Such,  also,  is  the  law  of  Den- 
mark, ^  state  that  has  always  professed  to  maintain 
the  mildest  principles  of  prize  law.*  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Danish  government,  Mr.  Erving, 
our  minister,  admits  the  extreme  difficulty  of  uphold- 
ing the  contrary  doctrine ;  and  only  seeks  to  escape 
from  it  by  contending  that  the  rule  could  not  extend 
to  vessels  farced  into  the  convoy,  or  amdeniaUy  in- 
volved in  the  enemy's  fleet :  and  this  may  readily  be 
admitted  without  at  all  weakening  the  force  of  the 
general  rule. 

6.  This  is  an  aggravated  case  of  spoliation  and 
concealment  of  papers.  Were  this  Spaniard  to  be 
tried  by  his  own  law,  he  would  be  instantly  con- 
demned. By  the  law  of  the  whole  world,  except  that 
of  the  United  States  and  Great-Britain,  spoliation 
of  papers  is  per  se  a  cause  of  confiscation:  and  by 
our  law  it  is  all  but  damnatory.  If  the  spoliation  is 
unexplained,  or  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory ;  if 
the  cause  labours  under  heavy  su&ipicions  or  gross 
prevarications,  farther  proof  is  denied,  and  condem- 
nation inevitably  follows.*  And  it  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Prize  Court  to  allow  farther  proof 
even  where  there  has  been  a  mere  concealment  of 

a  TheElrebe,  b  Rob.  173 
b  A  HaU's  Law  Joum.  467.     Ordonn.  o/"  1810. 
€  The  Pizarro,  2  meat.  Hjtp.  24 1 .     The  Rising  Sun,  2  Roh. 
106.    The  Hunter,  1  Dodion's  Rep.  486. 
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papeis/    But  here  are  lioth  suppression  and  spolia-       ^^3^- 
tion ;  and  a  case  which  escapes  from  this  imputation,,  xbeAm^ie 
(to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Sir  W,  Scott)  **  is     i^ab*^*- 
saved  as  by  fire."^'    In  the  present  case,  the  spolia- 
tion and  concealment  are  not  only  unexplained,  but 
inflame  the  other  circumstances  of  suspicion.    The 
acts  of  the  supercargo,  in  this  respect,  bind  the 
owners,  because  he  is  their  confidential  agent ;  and  the 
3hip- owner  is  always  bound  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  master  in  all  respects.*    So,  also,  the  act  of  the 
master  binds  the  owner  of  the  cargOj  if  he  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  skip;*  and  according  to  a  decision  of 
the  Lords  of  Appeal,  whether  he  is  owner  of  the  ship 
or  not/    The  act  of  the  agent  or  consignee  of  the 
cargo  is  conclusive  upon  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 
And  if  the  case  be  such  as  to  require  farther  proof, 
it  is  to  be  granted  or  denied  under  the  Spanish  treaty, 
precisely  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  granted  or  denied  by  the  pre-existing  law 
ef  nations.'     But  by  the  general  law,  this  is  a  case  in 

a  The  Fbrtnna,  3  Wheat.  Rep.  ^45. 

h  The  Hanter,  1  Dodson'i  Rep.  4. 

c  The  Rising  San,  2  Rob.  108.  The  Vrow  Jadith,  1  Rob. 
150.  The  Adonis,  5  Rob.  266.  The  Imina,  3  Rob.  1&7.  The 
Mars,  6  jRo6.  79.  2  Falin  Comm.  263.  1  Ejmerigon  de$  Anur. 
449. 

d  The  Rosalie  &  Betty,  2  Rifb,  343.  The  Alexander,  4  Rob. 
•3..    The  filsebe,  BRob.  173. 

€  The  Franklin,  2  Acton,  106. 

/  The  St.  Nicholas,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  417.  The  Vrow  Judith, 
1  Rob.  150.  The  Baltic,  1  Acton,  14.  2  Binney,  308.  15 
Eoifi  Rep.  78. 

f  The  Pizarro,  ±  Wheat.  Rep.  242. 
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uti.  which  it  would  be  refused,  and  therefore  it  is  an  ex^ 
J^ry^^n^  ception  to  the  immuDitj  secured  by  the  treaty. . 
iiabeiia.  7.  FinaHy.  EFen  if  farther  proof  were  adinissi* 
ble,  the  farther  proof  produced  does  not  establish  the 
proprietary  interest  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  captors  to  show  to  whom  the 
property  reaJly  belon^^s.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  does 
not  belong  as  clanued.* 

The  Attorney-  Generalj  on  the  same  side,  insisted 
that  the  case  Was  not  'whhin  the  protection  of  the 
treaty,  because  the*  i^essel  was  not  documented  ac- 
cording, to  its  provisions,  and  the  only  paper  which 
could  possibly  answet*  to  the  description  of  the  sea- 
letter  or  passport,  required  by  the  17th  article^  was 
concealed,*  and  not  shown  by  the  master  to  the  cap- 
torsy  as  provided  by  the '  1  i^th ;  so  that  they  bad  a 
right  to  detain  and  seiid  in  the  veteel  fo^  adjudica- 
tion. Being  thus  subjected  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tfon  of  the  Prize  Court,  she  is  to  be  tried  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  the  prize  law,  independent  of  the 
treaty.  This  Court  has  already  determined  in  ano- 
ther case,  that  the  equivalent  testimony,  required  by 
the  1 7th  article,  is  to  be  such  as  the  Prize  Court 
would  require,  independent  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty.*  No  other  testimony  could  give  the  ^^legat 
satisfaction^^  which  the  treaty  demands.  In  a  case 
requiring  farther  proof,  the  equivalent  testimony  is 
that  farther  proof:  and  the  grant  or  denial  of  this 

a  The  Odin,  1  Roh.  227.    The  Neptanus,  4  A>6.  68. 
I  The  Fizarro,  2  ff^eol.  Rep.  242. 
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must  rest  upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Court.'  issi. 
But  here  the  claimant  has  forfeited  his  right  to  far-  J^'^^, 
ther  proof,  bj  his  own  aggravated  misconduct  m  inbeiuu 
concealing  the  destination,  and  spoliating  and  sup- 
pressing the  ship^s  papers,  which  it  was  his  duty, 
both  by  the  treaty  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  to 
exhibit  to  the  captors  voluntarily  and  fairly.  But 
supposing  the  passport  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
captors  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,.'  and  suppose  the  usage  of  Spain  to  supply 
the  pmifl^ion  of  the  form  being  annexed  to  the 
treaty,  still  the  document  produced  ii  not  such  a  pass- 
port as  that  usage  requires.  This  is  shown  by  the 
very  teitns  of  the  document  produced,  which  state 
it  to  have  been  issued  ^^  for  want  of  royal  passports." 
It  is  said  that  this  is  justified  by  the  local  usages  of 
the  colony ;  but  we  are  not  boand  to  know  those 
usages,  or  to  admit  that  this  Governor  had  the  au- 
thority to  substitute  his  passport  for  one  signed  by 
the  King.  The  document  required  by  the  treaty, 
then,  not  being  found  on  board,  the  parties  are  to 
give  '^  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property  by  testi- 
mony entirely  equivalent"  This  testimony  is  to  be, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  Prize  Court,  the  pa- 
pers fodftd  on  board,  and  the  examinations  in  pre- 
paratario.  But  these  papers  and  depositions,  so  fat 
from  satisfying  the  conscience  of  the  Court,  increase 
the  suspicions  excited  by  the  want  of  the  documents 
required  by  the  treaty ;  documents  so  easily  procured 
where  the  property  is  really  Spanish,  and  the  vessel 

a  Tbe  Pizarro,  t  Wheat.  Rtp.  242. 
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mi.       fairly  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Spanish  ship, 
^^^y^^^    that  it  is  incredible  any  such  vessel  should  Want 

Tb6  Amiable  .  , 

Isabella,     them.    The  emus  probandi  is  on  the  claimant  m 
such  ik  case  under  the  treaty,  precisely  as  it  would 
be  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  independent  of 
the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  proprietary  interest  is  to  be  determined  just 
as  that  question  would  be  in  any  other  case  of  prize. 
The  investigation  in  the  Prize  Court  is  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  investigation  by  the  captors  at  sea,  whirch 
last  was  to  be  entirely  concluded  by  the  treaty  do- 
cuments, if  the  ship  was  furnished  with  them ;   if 
not,  she  was  liable  to  be  brought  in  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  ship,  which,  if  adjudged  to  be  Spa- 
nish, t'he  same  consequence  of  protection  to  the  car- 
go wilt  follow,  as  if  the  ship  had  been  regularly  do- 
cumented according  to  the  treaty.     It  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  papers  equivalent,  in  formal  effect,  to  those 
required  by  the  treaty  which  will  protect  her  from 
farther  inquiry,  but  she  must  have  papers  which  will 
produce  the  effect  of  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  proprietary  interest  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  Prize  Court.     If  the  substituted  docu- 
ments were  fraudulently  obtained  and  used,  would 
that  be  satisfactory  evidence  ?  The  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  a  treaty  is  always  to  be  regarded  in  its  in- 
terpretation.*   Every  object  of  such  a  treaty  would 
be  entirely  defeated  by  permitting  an  enemy  to  avail 
himself  of  provisions  contained  in  it,  and  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  friend ;  and  even  if  a 

a  Fatiel.  Droit  des  Gens,  I.  2.  c.  17.  «.  «68— 270.  274— 28£?. 
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Spanish  subject,  by  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  his  1831. 
own  government^  lends  the  protection  of  its  flag  to  m^f^C^. 
a  foreigner,  that  Spaniard  becomes  himself  an  ene-  Isabella 
my,  and  cannot  justly  complain  if  he  suffers  the  fate 
of  an  enemy.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Spain,  or  disre- 
gard of  her  national  rights,  to  refuse  the  benefit  of  her 
flag  and  pass,  where  they  have  been  obtained  by  prac- 
tising an  imposition  upon  her  officers.  She  can  claim 
no  greater  respect  for  their  acts  than  is  conceded  to 
the  judgments  of  the  highest  Courts  of  justice.  BuC 
even  these  are  vitiated  by  fraud,  according  to  the 
law  of  every  country.  Great  Britain  so  under* 
stands  the  effect  of  a  similar  treaty  stipulation. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cittade  de  Lishoa^^  which  was  de- 
termined under  the  British  treaty  with  Portugal,  con- 
tauding  the  principle  of  free  ships  j  free  goods^  though 
the  vessel  had  the  Portuguese  flag  and  pass,  she  was 
condemned  because  a  box  of  papers  was  found  on 
board  fiedsifying  the  claim,  and  showing  the  proper- 
ty- to  be  enemy's ;  and  to  give  more  solemnity  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  the  Portuguese  Consul  was 
called  in  to  witness  it,  and  admonished  to  advise  his 
government  to  be  more  vigilant  over  the  conduct  of 
its  oncers  in  this  respect.  So,  also,  our  own  Court 
of  Appeals  in  prize  causes,  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution, held  the  general  maxim  o(  free  ships,  free 
goods,  which  h^d  been  temporarily  recognized  in  an 
ordinance  of  Congress,  not  to  extend  to  a  case  of 
fraudulent  combination  between  the  enemy  aiid  neu- 
trals to  defeat  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  her  ally.^    In  that  case,  the  Court  ob- 

a  6  Rob.  358. 
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ut\.  served,  that  Congress  had  not  said  that  a  violated 
ff^^^^'j^^^^i^  neutrality  -should  protect ;  and  the  mention  of  some 
iMibeiia.  exceptions  to  the  general  immunity,  (such  as  con- 
traband, &:c.)  does  not  exclude  others,  equally  fla- 
grant, though  not  mentioned.  So  in  this  case,  the  ex- 
ceptions of  blockade  and  contraband,  do  not  exclude 
other  cases  of  unneutral  conduct ;  and  some  implied 
exceptions  there  must  be,  or  how  could  the  Court 
engraft  the  exceptions  of  the  propery,  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  of  Spa- 
nish subjects  not  actually  domiciled  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  both  of  which  cases  are  excluded  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  Court  in  the  Pizarro.*  If,  then,  tfab 
case  is  not  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty,  does 
either  the  original  evidence,  or  the  farther  proof,  sa- 
^  tisfy  the  Court  of  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
being  as  claimed  ?  This  inquiry  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  ship^  because  if  that  was  really  Spanish,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  cargo  also :  but  both  are 
included  in  the  same  claim,  which  is  given  for  the 
same  person  ;  and  if  the  claim  for  the  cargo  be  false, 
that  will  also  affect  the  claim  to  the  ship.  If  the 
ship  was  Spanish  property,  why  seek  to  show  that 
the  cargo  was  Spanish  also  ?  The  proprietary  in- 
terest itf  the  ship  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquired 
under  a  judicial  sale  upon  a  bottomry  bond.  But 
the  previous  history  of  the  ship  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  so  far  as  it  is  given,  points  to  an 
enemy  origin  :  and  the  proceedings  under  which  the 

a  3  JMitaU  Rep.  245.  246. 
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sale  was  had,  are  manifestly  collusive  and  fraudu-  I821. 
lent.  The  claim  to  the  cargo  is  also  supported  by  r^^^f^miabie 
mere  formal  documents,  unsupported  by  the  oaths  of  itabeifau 
witnesses,  and  contradicted  by  the  emdentia  nsi. 
The  spoliation  and  concealme.it  >f  the  papers  are 
not  satisfactorily  explained.  Such  explanation 
could  only  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  the  papers 
being  innocent  in  themselves,  and  that  they  were 
destroyed  from  a  necessity  unconnected  with,  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  right  of  search.  But  as  to  the 
papers  thrown  overboard,  all  that  we  know  of  their 
character  is,  that  they  came  from  the  compting 
house  of  the  claimant,  who  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  in  case  of  capture  ;  and  as  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  destroying  them,  the  only  rea- 
son alleged  is*  the  fear  of  South  American  cruizers. 
This  could  not  be  the  true  reason,  since  the  papers 
retained  on  board  would  equally  show  the  Spanish 
ownership  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  which  it  is  now  in- 
sisted they  are  sufficient  to  establish.  And  as  to  the 
papers  mutilated  and  concealed,  a  careful  inspection 
of  them  will  satisfy  the  Court,  that  they  point  to  the 
English  origin  of  the  adventure,  and  to  English  in- 
terests in  its  results.  The  learned  counsel  concluded 
by  a  very  minute  and  able  analysis  of  the  proofs  of 
proprietary  interest. 

Mr.  Harper  J  for  the  claimant  and  appellant,  in  reply, 

(1.)  insisted  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  in  this 

4  case,  was  not  a  false  destination ;  and  that  even  a  false 

destination  in  not  a  substantive  cause  of  condemna- 

VoL.  VI.  6 
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1^21.       tion.     A  false  destination,  is  an  unlawftil  destination 
J:'^^'^^,    concealed :  but  here  the  alternative  destination  did. 

The  Amiable  .      r  r    i  i         / 

babeiia.  in  fact,  appear  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  and  both 
London  and  Hamburg  were  equallj  lawful  ports  for 
Spanish  vessels  to  f rade  with.  In  the  cases  of  theJuff" 
rouwAnna''  and  tje  fVehaart,^  the  false  destination  was 
combined  with  other  circumstances  of  illegal  conduct 
or  suspicion,  and  the  condemnation  did  not  proceed 
upon  that  ground  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  Nancy^^ 
it  was  also  connected  with  the  offence  of  carrying 
contraband  goods  on  the  outward  voyage.  So  the 
case  of  the  Mars^^  was  that  of  engaging  in  the  colo- 
nial trade  of  the  enemy,  attempted  to  be  concealed  by 
a  false  destination ;  and  farther  proof  being  neces- 
sary, it  was  refused  on  account  of  thoset  circumstan- 
ces of  fraud  and  illegality. 

2.  Nor  ought  the  present  case  to  be  afiected  by 
the  fact  of  the  vessel  having  set  sail  from  the  Havana 
under  convoy  of  a  British  frigate.  This  protection 
was  necessary  against  South  American  criiizers^  to 
whom  Spanish  property  would  have  been  good 
prize.  But  the  Isabella  intended  to  leave  her  con- 
voy off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  such  an  intention 
admits  of  a  locus  penitentitB  which  was  availed  of: 
for  she  had  in  fact  left  the  fleet,  before  the  capture. 
The  case  of  the  Hanse  vessels  taken  under  Swedish 
convoy  was  very  different  from  this-'    The  Swedish 

a  1  Rob.  125. 
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araaed  vessels  prepared  to  resist,  and  only  yielded  to      i82i. 

the  terror  of  a  superior  force ;  and  the  Hanse  vessels  Th^^^mTu* 
were  affected  by  what  was  considered  as  an  actual     Uab^Ua. 
leastance  of  the  convoy ,  having  assoiciated  them- 
selves under  its  protection. 

3.  As  to  the  spoliation  and  concealment  rf  if^frnM^ 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  inference  of  its  having 
been  done  for  unlawful  purposes.  There  is  no  evi« 
dence  whatever  that  the  papers  thrown  overboard 
were  connected  with  this  transaction.  The  con- 
cealed papers  were  innocent ;  and  were  even  essen* 
tial  to  show  the  Spanish  interest  in  the  cargo:  and 
as  to  the  mqtilation,  if  prac'tised  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  by  the  captors  themselves,  as  they  alone  had  an 
interest  in  defacing  papers  which  were  material  to 
the  claimant's  proofs  of  property.  The  fact  as  to  the 
papers  thrown  overboard  was  frankly  and  freely  dis- 
closed by  the  parties  who  alone  had  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  conduct  as- 
signed by  them  on  their  first  examination.  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  spoliation 
and  suppression  of  papers  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, exclude  the  claimant  from  the  benefit  of 
farther  proof,  it  is  now  too  late  for  the  captors  to  ob- 
ject, an  order  for  farther  proof  having  been  granted  in 
the  Court  below,  without  any  objection  on  their 
part* 

4.  The  passport  in  this  case  is  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  national  character  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect both  her  and  the  cargo  under  the  treaty  with 

a  The  Pizurro,  2  Wheat.  JUp.  227.  240. 
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it2t.      Spain.     It  is  one  of  a  series  of  passports. issued  by 
n^^^y^,    the  Governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba :  is  numbered 
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babeUa.     94,  showing  that  many  more  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  issued ;  and  the  words  ^*  Far  want  of  royal 
passports^^  are  printed^  which  circumstance  shows 
that  it  was  an  established  formula.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  Spanish  nation  at  that  period,  when 
Ferdinand  had  been  just  restored  to  the  throne,  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  cause  of  tfae^  defect  of  passports, 
with  the  king's  signrmanua].     The  very  act  of  exer- 
cising such  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
Governor,  is  strong  j^nma^ae  evidence  of  his  pos-* 
sessing  the  power ;  and  until  rebutted  by  some  con- 
trary proof,  must  be  t^onsidered  as  conclusive  that 
such  is  the  usage  of  Spain^     There  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  such  a  document  and  royal  pads- 
ports  ;  since  the  latter  must  be  issued  in  blank,  and 
sent  to  the  difierent  ports  throughout  the  extent  Qf 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  the  distribution,  of  them 
entrusted  to  subordinate  oflQcers,  so  that  the  same 
frauds  may  be  perpetrated  as  are  imagined  in  the 
present  instance.     What  better  security   have   we 
that  the  royal  pa^port  itself  will  not  be  employed  te 
protect  the  trade  of  our  enemy  ?  It  may  be  safely 
admitted,  that  you  may  inquire  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
that  the  pis^port  is  not  forged,  or  obtained  by  crimi- 
nal means,  or  fraudulently  applied  to  a  vessel,  for 
which  it  was  not  issued  :  But  if  none  of  these  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  the  passport  regularly  issues, 
from  an  authority  which  is  competent  to  grant  it 
according  to  the  local  usages  of  the  neutral  country, 
the  treaty  makes  it  conclusive,  on  the  question  of 
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property.  In  this  case,  the  passport  was^granted,  1821. 
under  a  judicial  decree  of  the  Consuladoj  at  the  m^^^'^^^j^ 
Havana,  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  the  Uabdia. 
Court  of  Admiralty,  to  inforce  a  bottomry  bond, 
given  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  The  sentences  of  foreign 
tribunals,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  proce^ng  m  remr  are  considered  as  conclusive, 
by  the  Jaw  of  this,  and  every  other  country,  wherever 
th^  title  to  the  thing  comes  incidentally,  or  directly, 
in  controversy.  Here  it  is  the  very  question  in  issue 
before' the  Court;  and  the  decision  of  the  Spanish 
tribunal  not  only  warranted  the  Governor  of  Cuba 
in  granting  the  passport,  but  even  if  he  had  not 
issued  it,  would  bind  this  Court  to  consider  the  pro- 
perty as  Spanish.  Therefore,  admitting  that  the 
captors  had  a  right  to  bring  in  this  vessel  for  adjudi- 
cation, because  she  had  not  the  passport  required  by 
the  treaty,  or  because^  it  was  not  exhibited  to  them 
It  the  time  of  the  capture,  still  the  equivalent  proof 
ts  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  wan^  of  a  pass- 
port in  any  f6rm  that  can  be  conceived  ;  because,  it 
shows,  that  the  ship  was  entitled  to  every  document 
which  could  prove  her.  to  be  a  Spanish  ship,  the  tri- 
bimal  of  the  Consulado  having  adjudged  her  to  be 
Spanish  property.  The  captors  may  possibly  be 
exempt  from  costs  and  damages ;  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,*  follow,  that  the  case  }s  tal^en  entirely  out 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  left  at 
large  to  be  determined  under  the  law  of  nations. 
The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  provide,  that  neutral 
vessels  should  protect  goods  to  whomsoever  belong- 
ing, with  th^  exception  of  contraband  only.    The 
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1821.       passport  was  to  be  conclusive  of  the  neutrality  of 
^^   .   .  V,    A^  sfaiP)  wd  cbe  certificate  was  to  show,  that  the 

Hm  Amiable  *^' 

cargo  was  not  contraband.  If  these  documents  are 
wanting,  then  the  property  of  the  ship  is  to  be  esta« 
blished  by  equivalent  testimony ;  and  that  being 
shown  to  be  neutral,  will  protect  the  cargo,  even  if 
enemy's  property,  unless,  indeed,  it  consist  of  con- 
traband articles.  The  ^^  equivalent  testimony"  re- 
quired, must  mean,  that  qther  documents  shall  be 
produced  which  will  prove  precisely  the  same  facts 
that  were  intended  to  be  proved  by  the  passport  and 
certificate ;  and  not  that  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
technical  rules  of  the  Prize  Court  demand  in  a  case 
requiring  farther  proof,  DoubUess  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  to  be  regarded  in  constru- 
ing treaties,  as  it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  all  other 
instruments;  but  that  intentioa  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the.  words  they  use.  Although  there  are  many 
treaties  consecrating  the  maxim,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  there  is  no  other  example  of  a  treaty 
stipulating  what  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ship.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Courts 
of  the  belligerent  as  far  as  possible,  by  forbidding 
the  detention  of  vessels  having  the  required  docu- 
ments, and  where  they  were  carried  in  for  adjudica- 
'  tion  for  want  of  these  documents,  limiting  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Prize  Courts  to  such  testimony  as 
should  be  equivalent.  All  the  cases  cited  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  supposed  exception  to  the  general 
immunity,  are  cases  arising  under  treaties  or  ordi- 
nances, fQeiely  recognising  the  principle,  that  free 
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shijNi  should  make  free  goods,  without  providing  any       1821. 
rule  of  erideiice  to  establish  the  national  character  _^'^*^^^^ 

The  Amiabls 

erf*  the  ship,  and  leaving  that  question  to  be  deter-     laabeUa. 
miAed  by  the  general  law  of  nations.     But  here  the 
conventional  law  adopts  a  new  rule  of  evidence,  from 
which  the  Court  b  not  at  liberty  to  depart 

The  learned  counsel  also  argued  the  question  of 
pr<qprieCary  interest  with  great  minuteness  and  ability. 

'  The  Court  directed  the  cause  to  be  reargued,  up-  Mar^  ink, 
W  the  point  as  to  the  form  and  eifeot  of  the  passport. 

The  Attorney-  General^  for  the  captors  and  respon- 
dents, msisted,  that  the^rm  of  passport  to  which  an  . 
eflect  so  important  was  attributed,  not  having  been 
annexed  to  the  original  treaty,  by  the  contnictnkg 
parties,  could  not  now  be  supplied  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  either.  .  Such  an  attempt  would  be  an 
encrpachment  on  the  treaty-making  power,  which, 
in  our  government,  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
President  and  Senate.  The  office  of  this  Court  is.  to 
construe,  not  to  make  or  amend  treaties.  The  treaty 
(art.  17.)  provides,  that  ^'  the  ships  and  vessels  6e- 
hngifig  to  the  subjects  or  people  of  the  other  party ^ 
must  be  furnished  with  sea  letters  or  passports,  ex- 
pre3sing  the  name^  property^  and  hulk  of  the  shipj 
as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that 
the  ship  reaUy  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  parties  J  which  passport  shall  be  made  out  and 
granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty." 
These  particulars  were  required  to  be  inserted  for 
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18S1.        the  purpose  of  ideotifying  the  vessel  to  which  the 


The  Amiable 


passport  was  intended  to  apply,  and  to  satisfy  the 
Isabeiiiu^  Other  contracting  party  that  she  is  really  entitled  to 
the  immunities  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  The  pass- 
port in  the  present  case  was  either  intended  to  certi- 
fy that  the  ship  was  Captain  Cacho's,  or  not  The 
words  are,  ^^  Captain  Cache,  with  his  Spanish 

ship  called/^  &c.  If  Cacho  was  tneant  to  be  certified 
to  be  the  owner,  the  claim  does  not  conform  to  it. 
He  expressly  swears  that  it  is  not  his,  but  that  it  be- 
longs exclusively  to  Munos,  who  claims.  Nobody 
else  can  have  restitution  but  the  actual  claimant,  and 
he  is  not  certified  in  the  passport  to  be  the  owner. 
But  the  term^^  his  Spanish  ship^^^  is  evidently  a  mere 
figurative  expression^  and  m^ans  nothing  more  than 
the  ship  of  which  he  is  master.  What  then  is  the 
import  of  the  term  ^*  Spanish  ship  ?"  A  certificate 
that  avship  of  a  certain  name,  and  bulk,  and  master, 
is  a  Spaniih  shtp^  is  not  a  certificate  that  i^  is  Spa- 
nish property,  or  in  other  words,  the  property  6f  Spa- 
nish subjects^  which  is  alone  intended  to  be  protect- 
ed by  the  express  terms  of  the  article.  A  vessel  may 
be  a  Spanish  ship  by  adoption,  by  havibg  a  license 
to  trade  with  the  Indies,  without  ceasing  to  be  the 
property  of  foreigners,  or  becoming  the  property  of 
Spanish  subjects.  It  b  not  sufiicient  to  certify  the 
national  character  of  the  ship  merely.  There  must 
be  a  certificate  that  ft' is  the  individual  propfsrty  of 
particular  subjects  of  Spain,  for  to  such  alone  does 
the  protection  of  the  treaty  extend.  The  treaty  be- 
ing left  imperfect  in  omitting  to  annex  the  form  of 
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passport,  it  is  verj  questionable  whether  the  stipa-       issi. 
lation  as  to  its  effect  as  evidence,  is  not  wholly  void,    ^^^'^'^i^ 
But  admitting  that  the  Court  can  supply  the  form,     uabeiuu 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ?    Two  modes  may  be  selected. 
First,  to  take  the  literal  words  of  the  treaty ;  and  then 
the  passport  should  have  stated  the  ship  to  be  the 
property  of  Munos,  the  claimant:  or,  secondly,  the 
form  may  be  supplied  by  referring  to  other  treaties 
similar  in  their  nature.     In  the  form  of  passport  an- 
nexed to  the  French  treaties  of  1778  and  180!,  the 
master  is  required  to  swear  that  ^^  the  ship  belongs  to 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  ■  The  act 

whereof  shall  be  ^ut  at  the  end  of  these  presents," 
&c  No  form  of  the  oath  which  is  to  be  thus  ap- 
pended is  given :  but  the  Dutch  treaty  of  1 782,  shows 
what  the  form  of  the  oath  would  probably  be :  ^^  C. 
D.  of ,  personally  appeared  before  us,  and  de- 
clared by  sfolemn  oath,  that  the  ship  or  tessel  called, 
&c.  does  rightfully  and  properly  belong  to  him  or 
th^m  only,"  &c.  The  terms  of  these  treaties  are 
the  same  with  the  Spanish  treaty,  and  require  ^^  the 
name,  the  property ^  and  the  burthen  of  the  vessel," 
to  be  expressed.  It  is  not  property  in  the  abstract, 
the  national  character  merely,  acquired  by  a  fictitious 
adoption  into  the  navigation  of  Spain;  but  the  indi- 
vidual proprietary  interest  of  some  Spanish  domicil- 
ed subject,  that  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Harper  J  contra,  contended,  that  the  treaty  mere-, 
ly  required  the  national  character  of  the  property,  and 
not  its  individual  ownership,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
passport.     There  can  foe  no  doubtt  hat  this  passport 

Vol.  VK  7 
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mii8t  be  according  to  the  regular  Spanish  form,  because 

Th  Ami  bi»  ^*^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^^  passport  for  the  Clara,  which 
UaMia.  wasalso  found  on  board,  have  the  same  expression, 
viz.  ^^  his  Spanish  ship."  This  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  a  certificate  that  the  ship  belongs  to  Spanish 
subjects.  A  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  that 
a  ship  is  an  American  shipy  is  a  warranty  that  she  is 
the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
form  of  passport  which  was  intended  to  have  be^n 
annexed  having  been  omitted,  good  faith  requires 
that  it  should  be  supplied  by  constrnction,  since  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  parties Inteuded  to  waive 
it.  A  construction  has  been  given  to  the  stipulatioH 
by  the  usage  of  the  two  countries,  which  is  suffi- 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes.  What  good  pur- 
pose would  be 'answered  by  inserting  the  name  of 
the  owner?  The  Court  could  not  inquire  even 
whether  such  a  person  existed,  much  less  as  to  his 
national  character  or  domicil.  The  conclusive  effect 
attributed  to  the  passport,  would  prevent  any  such 
extrinsic  investigation,  and  therefor^  a  fictitious 
name  might  be  inserted  which  would  satisfy  all  the 
requisites  of  the  treaty.  So  that  a  general  certificate 
of  the  nat;ional  character  of  the  property  is  as  eflSca-: 
cious  as  would  be  a  certificate  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  some  particular  person. 

ii^trdi  loth,        The  cause  was  again  argued,  upon  the  application 
^®^'        of  the  executive  Government,  to  tile  Court,  oh  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  Spanish  treaty, 
and  the  form  and  effect  of  the  passports. 
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Mr«  Pinkneyy  for  the  captors  and  resrpondents,       i82i. 
stated  four  points  for  the  coDsideration  of  the  Court,  .p^^"]^!^])^,^ 

1st  That  the  passport  produced  in  this  case,  was     Isabella, 
not  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty, .  because  it  was 
obtained  hy  fraud. 

2dlj.  That  it  was  not  within  the  treaty,  because 
not  issued  by  the  Spanish  sovereign,  or  his  known 
authorized  substitute. 

3d.  That  it  was  not  within  the  same,  because  the 
only  article  which  professes  to  provide  for  it,  is  in- 
complete and  inofficious,  the  ybrm  never  having  been 
annexed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  article. 

4th.  Because  the  passport  issued  for  this  ship,  is 
not  conformable  either  with«  the  terms  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  article  ;  since  it  does  not  state  that  the 
ship  is  the  property  of  a  Spanish  subject^  nor  name 
any  Spanish  subject  as  the  owner. 

This  treaty  is,  unquestionably,  to  be  interpreted 
by  a  just  regard  to  the  public  faith,  but  only  so  far 
as  the  public  faith  is  actually  pledged  by  it.  The 
spirit  which  animated  the  parties  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality is  to  be  regarded  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
tliat  the  celebrated  confederacy  which  has  received 
that  name,  was  intended  to  introduce  new  rules,  to 
the  disparagement  and  repeal  of  those  which  then 
existed,  and  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  law  of  na* 
tions.  The  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  Spanish 
tr^ty,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  view.  But  this  in- 
tention is  to  be  collected  from  the  language  they 
have  used ;  if  that  be  clear  and  plain,  there  is  no 
room  for  interpretation ;  but,  if  ambiguous  in  itself, 
then  the  intention  may  be  fairly  collected  from  the 
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18S1.       object  and  circumstances  of  the  stipulation  in  qaes* 

t^^TA^i   ^^^'     '**  *  word,  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  as  it 
tebeiia.     is,  and  no  new  treaty  to  be  made  by  the  labour  of 
exposition. 

1.  The  object  of  the  stipulation  is  expressed  in 
the  article  to  be  ^^  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  or  people  of  the  other  party,"  &c  This, 
necessarily,  excludes  alt  other  ships  or  vessels* 
Consequently^  it  cannot  be  applied  to  vessels 
which  are  not  really  those  of  Spanish  sul)jects, 
but  only  fraudulently  represented  to  be  snch.  It 
is  a  principle,  not  only  of  the  common  law,  but 
of  universal  jurisprudence^  that  fraud  vitiates  every 
act|  whether  public  or  private;  contracts,  deeds, 
and  judgments,  are  all  affected  by  it,  even  as  to  bona 
fide  purchasers.  No  record,  however  solemn,  estops 
an  allegation  of  fraud.  Judgments  of  Courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  import  absolute  verity,  wher- 
ever they  are  brought  in  question  ;  but  if  obtained 
by  fraud,  they  are  set  aside,  either  in  the  same  or 
any  other  tribunal ;  and  a  person  affected  by  the 
fraud  may  sho^  it  and  avoid  the  judgment,  though 
not  a  party  to  the  suit.  Thus  a  stranger  may  avoid 
a  recovery  in  a  real  action,  if  covenous  or  fraudulent, 
and  he  is  prejudiced  by  it.  These  analogies  of  the 
municipal  law  are  applicable  to  similar  cases  arising 
under  the  law  of  nations.  The  comity  which  is  due 
to  foreign  States,  does  not  require  us  to  respect  the 
acts  of  their  administrative  or  judicial  officers  when 
they  are  contaminated  with  fraud,  and  still  less 
where  this  fraud  has  deceived  those  very  officers, 
and  induced  them  to  issue  Spanish  papers  to  a  Bri- 
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tish  ship.    In  sach  a  ease,  eron  if  a  rojal  passport       issk 
had  been  issned,  yre  should  have  a  right  to  say.  in  ^^''^y^. 

^  "^  The  Amiable 

the  langus(ge  of  the  common  law,  ^  the  King  has 
been  deceived  in  his  grant"  A  repetition  of  such 
transactions  as  the  present  case  discloses,  would 
bring  the  entire  treat  j  into  jeopardy.  The  honour 
and  interest  of  both  nations  equally  require  that  they 
should  be  repressed.  The  only  mode  of  preserving 
the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers,  is  by 
judicial  interposition,  preventing  the  effect  of  such 
violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  before  they  grow 
too  mighty  tp  be.  controlled  by  diplomatic  remon- 
smmce.  Make  these  frauds  successful,  and  encour- 
age them  by  your  decisions,  and  such  violations  will 
be  frequent  On  the  other  hand,  by  arresting  them 
in  Vmine;^  the  presumed  and  declared  purposes  of  the 
contracting  parties  will  be  fulfilled,  and  dissentions 
and  hostilities  prevented.  That  there  must  be  some 
implied  exceptions  to  the  conclusive  effect  attrij&uted 
to  the  passport  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  is  manifest. 
Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  royal  passport,  signed 
in  blank,  obtained  by  corruption  of  the  officer  in 
whose  custody  it  was,  and  filled  up  fraudulently,  and 
apj^ied  to  a  vessel  not  entitled  to  the  privilege. 
Here  b  a  passport  de  facto^  with  all  the  solemnities. 
upcOn  its  face,  yet  certainly  examinable  in  this  par- 
ticular;  and  if  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence  to  be 
thus  fraudulently  obtained  and  used,  not  only  would 
the  captors  be  excused  firom  costs  and  damages  for 
detaining  the  vessel,  but  she  must  be  condemned 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  prize  law.  So  that  all 
the  mischiefs  of  stopping  vessels  at  sea  may  arise 
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18S1.  notwithstandiiig  this  stipulation;  and,  indeed,  all 
n^^fy^i  such  attempts  to  limit  the  range  of  maritime  warfare 
vtabcUt.  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  quite  iUusory,  unless, 
indeed,  the  capture  of  private  property  be  entirely 
prohibited ;  and  even  then  contraband  and  breach 
of  blockade  must  be  excepted.  A  passport,  as  in 
the  present  case,  actually  filled  up  by  the  proper 
authority,  and  intended  for  the  ship  for  which  it  is 
actually  used,  if  issued  upon  false  suggestions,  is  no 
more  a  legal  passport  than  the  one  just  supposed* 
The  will  of  the^grantor  does  not  concur.  The  fraud 
makes  it  no  passport.-^But  it  is  objected « t^t  by  the 
18tb  article,  the  passport,,  if  in  due  form,  is  to  be 
conclusive  when^  shown  at  sea,  and  the  belligerent 
capnot  detain  the  vessel  after  this  document  is  ex- 
hibited.  If  the  precise  letter  of  the  treaty  be  adher- 
ed to,  thb  objection  will  be,  found  to  be  groundless* 
^^  If  the  skips  of  the  said  subjects^  &c.  shall  be  met 
with,"  &c.  ^^  tha  master  or  commander  of  such  ship 
shall  exhibit  his  passports  concerning  the  property  of 
the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form  inserted  in 
this  present  treaty,"  &c.  Suppose  a  ship  exhibiting 
such  a  passport,  should  be  proved  by  other  evidence 
found  on  board,  not  to  be  a  ^^  ship  of  the  said  sub' 
jects  f^  then  the  letter  of  the  treaty  does  not  apply 
to  her.  If  not  a  ^^  ship  of  the^  said  subjects,"  her 
passport  is  no  absolute  and  conclusive  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  he  re- 
garded, the  result  is  precisely  the  same.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  protect  Spanish 
ships,  and  not  enemy  ships;  to  give  effect  to  the 
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muXm.oi  free  Mps^  free.goods;  aot  to  raakeeiM-  lasi. 
my  ships  protect  enemy  ^oods.  Even  admitting,  TfcTA^^ 
that  the  contractiajg .  parties  meant  to  confide  in  the  tebdhu 
good  fjaiitfa  of  each  other^  that  they  woold  grant  their 
respective  passports  dniy  to  their  own  vesseb  ;  still 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  meant  to  confide 
in.  the  good  faith  of  their  enemies,  that/these  last 
would  not  ^tempt  to  deceive  their  officers.  It 
woold^  indeed,  be  an  imputation  on  their  |;ood  faith, 
to  suppose  that  they  wished  such  frauds  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Every  such  national  stipulation  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  reasonable  construction.  One  which 
subverts  its^  object^  which  encourages  fratud  and  per- 
jfiry,  and  makes  the  stipnlatinn  desftructive  to  the 
tights  of  both^  parties,  and  benefits  their  enemies 
onlyv  cannot  be  just.  So  peinicious  a  constructicm 
destroys  all  the  adviantages  of  the  treaty.  Look' at 
its'  consequences  to  our  belligerent  rights.  The 
passport,  however  obtained,  and  attended  with  what- 
ever concomitant  proof  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  is 
supposed  to  be  incontrovertible.  However  clumsy 
and  barefaced  the  imposition  may  be,  still  it  must 
prevail ;  and  while  ^our  enemy  is  warring  upon  us  in 
all  directioQs,  and  by  every  means,  we'  must  suffer 
his  trade  to  pa^  unmolested  in  his  own  ships,  weaf- 
ing  a  Spanish  veil  which  disguises  nothing^  and  only 
compels  us  to  Hffect  blindness.  On  the  other  side, 
the  evils  flowing  from  the  interpretation  we  insist 
upon  amount  to  nothing.  The  passpoK  is  still  pro- 
.lecting  evidence  to  all  reasonable  and. honest  pur- 
poses.    The  captor  who  disregards  it,  does  so  a^  the 
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1921.      peril  of  exemplary  costs  and  damages,  to  be  i 

L^^y^^    in  the  discietidQ  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  pe- 
nt Amiabto  *  • 

itibeiia*  culiar  cirsumstances  of  erery  case.  There  is^  then, 
the  moral  restraint  of  a  great  responsibility.  It  is 
sufficient  to  give  protectira  where  it  is  due,  and  was 
intended  to  be  given.  It  provides  for  the  consequen- 
ces of  slavish  submission  to  the  letter  of  the  instru- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  gulsrds  against  vexatious 
interruptions  of  neutral  commerce  on  the  other. 

2.  But,  if  th^  document  can  be  issued  by  any  in- 
ferior functionary,  the  argument  on  the  first  point  is 
entitled  to  still  more  weight.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  nation  would  be  so  unwise  as  to 
consent  that  subordinate  officers,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sovereign  authority,  of  great  facility,  surrounded 
by  corrupt  agehts,  or  perhaps  themselves  corrupt, 
should  grant  such  an  omnipotent  document,  sacred, 
infallible,  and  conclusive  even  against  the  manifest 
fact  and  truth.  Where  is  the  authority  pf  this  Court 
to  countenance  the  issuing  of  such  a  document,  by 
an  authority  less  than  the  highest  ?  The  treaty  is 
here  silent.  If  the  form  bad  been  anjoexed,  it  would 
probably  have  made  provision  on  this  subject  also. 
If  this  omission  is  to  be  supplied  by  construction, 
the  Court  will  remember  the  high  dignity  and  vast 
power  of 'the  document,  and  will  not  too  easily  con- 
fide in  the  responsibility  of  subordinate  agents,  re- 
mote from  the  control  of  their  sovereign.  The  pass- 
port now  in  question,  professes  to  be  issued  '*  for 
want  of  royal  passports.''  But  why  want  them  ? 
Their  absence  proves  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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oflker  who  has  here  assomed  the  authority  to  sab-  isti. 
sdtate  his  own,  for  the  passport  of  his  prmce.  In  ^Jj^^i^iu* 
the  absence  of  any  eridence  of  a  right  to  exercise  an 
authority  so  high,  or  of  the  fact  that  teoty  royal  pass- 
ports had  erer  been  entrusted  to  his  distribution,  the 
Court  cannot  recognize  the  validity  of  a  document 
thw  issued. 

3.  The  17th  and  1 8th  articles  of  the  treaty,  so 
far  '^is  they  provide  for  the  form  and  effect  of  pass- 
portSi  are  inofficious  and  incomplete,  for  want  of  the 
annexation  of  the  form  intended.  The  17th  pro- 
vides, that  the  ^^  passport  shall  be  made  out,  and 
granted  according  to  the  farm  atmezed  to  this  treaty." 
The  ships  of  the  two  nations  are  to  be  ^^  provided 
with  passports  as  above  meniioned^^  &c.  ^^  without 
whkh  requisites  they  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
ports,"  &C.  The  18tb,  stipulates  that  the  master 
^'  shall  esdiibit  his  passports,  conceriMng.the  property 
of  the  jhipi  made  out  according  to  the  form  inserted 
in  this  present  treaty^  and  the  ship,  when  she  shall 
have  showed  -swh  passport^  shall  be  free^  and  at  li- 
berty to  pursue  her  voyage^"  &c.  So  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  articles  which  gives  a  conclusive 
eflS^ct  to  any  other  [»ssport  than  one,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  under  the  treaty,  as  the  parties  have 
left  it  The  first  part  of  the  17th  article  does  indeed 
give  som^  of  the  qualities  of  the  passport;  but  it 
must  have  others,  apd  they  are  unattainable  by  rea- 
son of  the  omission  of  the  form.  The  Court  then 
must  either  strike  out  the  reference  to  a  form,  or 
imagine  a  form,  and  annex  it.  To  do  either,  would 
be.a  high  act  of  legislation,  to  which  the  Courtis 

Vot.  VL  a 
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1821.  intompetent  But  let  as  try  to  discover  the  fdrili ; 
jii^^v^w  dodtakiiie  the  17th  articte  for  a  guid^,  it  musc^z- 
iHOieiia.  press  toe  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  snip,  and 
the  ^name  and  haintation  of  the  master.  Still  them 
are  several  thitags  more  to  be  ascertained.  Who  ib 
authorized  to  grant  the  passport?  This  is  an  essen- 
tial circumstance ;  is  ascertained  by  the  finrms  of 
*  passport  annexed  to  several  treaties ;  and  woiild 
probably  have  been  ezftrebsed  in  this^  ybnn  had  it 
been  anneied.  How  is  the  profNietary  interest  to 
be  stated :  as  the  general  property  of  the  Subjects  ef 
the  state,  or  asithe  special  property  of  sokieindiv^ 
dual  ''named.?  Is  the  national  character  of  the  iship, 
as  a  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  country  under 
whose  flag  she  sails,  sufficient ;  or  most  it  appear  to 
be  the  property  of  subjects  in  general,  or  of  seme 
individual  owner?  Under  what  sanctions  and  so- 
lemnities, and  accompanied  by  whaf  proofs,  is  the 
document  to  issue  ?  These,  too,  are  regulated  by  the 
forms '  annexed  to  several  treaties,  which  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Courts  at  the  former  ar- 
gumjsnt.  The  Cotitt  may  supply  these  requisites, 
cobjecturaliy,  but  it  can  have  fio  assurance  that  it 
will  not  err,  and  defeat,  instead  of  promoting  the  io^ 
t^tionof  the  parties^  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
are  nothing,  slnd  profess  to  be  nothing  without  the 
form  of  passport.  The  contracting  parties  hfive 
made  no  effectual  contract  on  this  matter,  withont 
the  form.  The  Court  cannot  finish,  what ^hey  nave 
left  imperfect,  any  qiore  than  it- could  frame  new 
articles,  and  insert  them  in  the  treaty.  The  con- 
tracting parties  give  conclusiveness  to  n9  .passport 
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but  one  according  to  a  form  to  be  annexed.     The       I93i. 
Court  knows  not  what  that  form  would  have  been.  ^^^'T^T^. 

The  AmSablii 

It  might  have  explained,  varied,  or  added  to  the  re-      inbaiia. 
quisites  of  the  passport  contained  in  the  bodj.  of  the 
treaty.     Can  the  Court  give  conclusive  effect  to  any 
other  passport  than  the  one  intended  to  be  provided 
by  the  treaty  ?  If  it  ean,  the  treaty  would,  to  a  cer- 

r 

tain  extent,  be  made  by  the  Court.    But  the  judi- 
ciary has  no  portion  of  the  treaty-making  power 
under  our  constitution  ;  s|nd  cannot  exercise  it  under  ' 
the  pretext  of  interpreting  treaties  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate.     Here  is  no  room  for  interpreta- 
tion.   The  language  of  the  treaty  Ls  ^express  and  in- 
tifeUigible,  as  far  as  it  goes.     It  creates  but  one  castis 
fcederis.    The   Court  cannot  vary  it,  or  superadd 
another.     The  14th  article  of  the  Prussian  treaty 
pf  1785,  contains  a  similar  stipulation  with  that  of 
the  Spanish  treaty.     The  passport  is  to  express  the 
^^  name,  property,  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  as  also 
the  name  and  habitation  of  the  master,  which  pass- 
ports shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  forms  j  (to 
be  settled  by  conventions  between  the  parties,  whene- 
ver occasion  shall  require,^^)  &c.     Suppose  that  no 
such  conventions  were  ever  concluded,  (and  in  fact 
they  never  were,)  could  the  Court  supply  the  form, 
or  give  effect  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  with 
Prussia  ?   Yet  the  two   cases  are   the  same :    far 
the  omission  of  a  convention  settling  the*  form,  or, 
of  the  annexation  of  the  form,   equally    fail    to 
Complete  the  stipulation.     If  One  can  foe  judicially 
supplied,  why  cannot  the  other  ?     It  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  to  say,  that  by  the  non-annexation,  the 
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i8?i.  parties  intended  to  refer  the  form  to  each  other's  good 
J^y^^M  f^th  and  discretion.  If  they  had  changed  their  minds 
itab^  in  this  respect^  when  they  executed  the  treaty,  a  sup- 
plemental article  would  have  been  added :  and  the  on- 
ly fair  inference  from  their  silence  is,  that  they  meant 
to  leave  the  stipulation  of  free  ships j  Jree  goods j  to 
support  itself  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  as 
to  the  property  of  the  ship.  The  Court  cannot  alter 
the  treaty  by  mere  implication,  and  that  too,  not  a 
necessary  implication,  for  the  non-annexadon  might 
have  been  the  result  of  inadvertence;  It  might,  aliso, 
have  been  the  result  of  an  intention  to  abandon  the 
scheme  of  conclusive  passpoitS}  or  of  passports  more 
than  usually  efficacious,  by  omitting  to  perfect  the 
treaty  in  that  respect.  If  the  defect  proceeded  from 
accident,  the  parties  might  have  supplied  it  by  a  sub- 
sequent conveqtion :  and  if  they  have  not  thought 
fit  to  do  it,  the  proper  inference  is,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  it ;  and  if  wishing  it,  they  have  neglect- 
ed it,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Coiut 
acts  upon  the  treaty  as  it  finds  it.  The  inadver- 
tence, therefore,  was  remediable  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, by  the  t^aty-making  power  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  Court  has  no  right  to  say  that  it  was  not  an  in- 
advertence ;  or  if  by  design,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  leave. the  stipulation  abortive  as  to  the  e&ct  of 
passports.  And  where  is  the  mighty  mischief  of 
leaving  it  unaccomfdished  ?  The  great  object  of  the 
treaty  was  the  principle  of  free  ships^  frjse  goods. 
Take  away  the  conclusiveness  of  the  passport,  and 
that  principle  remains  in  fuU  force.  It  stands  in 
many  a  treaty,  without  it;    The  |)assport  would  stilt 
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Bave  its  proper  effect    It  would  be  entitled  to  re-       laai. 
spect,  M  prima  facie  evidence^  but  it  would  not  be 


cboclusive  against  further  examination.  No  doubt  iMbeUiL 
the  public  fiuth  19  to  be  preserved,  but  the  care  of  it 
is  devolved  upon  this  Court  to  a  limited  extent  only ; 
the  executive  government  is  answerable  for  the  rest 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect,  arises:  out  of  the  constitution,  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  it  is  only 
as  a  law  that  the  Court  can  deal  with  it  Where  a 
treaty  gives  a  legal  rule,  the  Court  maj  enforce  it 
directly  in  the  exercise  of  its  erdinary  and  regular  . 
jurisdiction.  But  where  it  fails  to  give  such  a  rule, 
the  Court  is  WithoutpoweriT  As  a  Court  of  the.law 
of  nations,  it  cannot,  by  analogy  to  its  equitable  ju- 
risdiction, supply  the  defisctive  execution  of  a  ttreaty> 
as  Chancery  supplies  the  defective  execution  of  a 
power,  or  a  trust  A  Court  of  Equity  supplies  B(  re- 
medy where  there  is  a  right  merely  equitable.  It 
has  a  control  over  the  parties  to.  compel  them  to  do 
justice,  although  there  be  no  legal  obligation.  But 
this  Court  cannot  deal  with  treaties  in  this  m.anner. 
It  must  execute  them  as^  it  finds  them,  since  it  acts 
upon  them  as  written  laws  merely,  and  has  no  con- 
trol ever  the  parties  to  mdke  them  conform  their  con- 
ventions to  their  actual  int4ntion3.  Suppose  the 
United  States  had  refused  to  inake  a  convention 
providing  the  form  of  pajssports  under  the  Prussian 
treaty,  coul4  this  Court  compel  the  Government  to 
do^ijt,  or  coQsider  it  to  be  done',  because  in.  equity  it 
ought  to  he  done?.  Aa  equitable  jurisdiction  over 
treaties,  implies  a  control  over  parties.     But  the 
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i8f  1.  power  of  the  Coart  over  treaties  is  incidental  merely ; 
J^y^^^  It  makes  the  treaty  act  where  it  professes  to  act,  and 
does  not  supply  rules  of  conduct  which  the  treaty 
does  not  give.  Its  province  is  interpretative,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  laws :  and  it  can  no  more  assume 
the  treaty-making  power,  than  any  other  legislative 
power. 

4.  But  putting  the  last  objection  out  of  the  ques^ 
tion,  the  passport  produced  does  not  conform  to  the 
nth  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  The  requisition 
of  the  treaty  is,  that  the  passport  shall  state  '^the 
name,  property  and  bulk  of  ike  ship^  &c.  ^^  thai  it 
nuuf  appear  thereby  that  the  ship  reaUy  and  truly  be- 
lMg9  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parttes^^^  &c.  But 
this  passport  merely  licenses  the  master,  by  name^ 
^^^  to  proceed  in  his  Spani^  ship^^  &c.  How  does 
it  appear  by  this  that  the  ship  is  the  property  of  any 
subject  of  Spain  ?  The  words  of  the  treaty,  or  ab- 
solute synonymes,  are  essential,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
penaed  with  without  frustrating  the  object  of  the  sti- 
pulation. Unless,  therefore,  the  substituted  words 
necessarily,  and  under  all  cirpumstances,  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  give  the  same  security  to  the  bel- 
ligerent, the  departure  is  fataL  The  pronoun 
^^  Ai5,"  as  here  usea,  does  not  relate  to  property,  but 
to  the  oflicial  character  of  the  master ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended that  he  is  owner.  The  words  ^^  Spanish 
ship^'^  do  not  necessarily  denote  Spanish  property. 
Spaid  may  adopt,  or  naturalize  foreign  vessels,  for 
temporary^  or  for  permanent  purposes,  without  ma- 
king their  owners  her  subjects.  Even  a  Spanish 
passport  ^iven  to  a  vessel,  documented  in  other  res- 
pects as  a  foreign  vessel,  may  be  held  to  communi- 
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cate  the  Spinidi  Batidnal  charaicter.    It  depends^  on      issi. 
Spain  to  ^ke  anj  yesflels^-SlABish  !i^e88els,  and  thos  ThTAmifljite 
to  give  the  proteGtion  of  her  flag  and  pass  to  the 
whole  na?igatioti  ef  ^  oor  eMmy.    The  words  here 
substituiedy  do  not  then  necessaryy  import  the.  same 

with  the^rovds  of  the  tieaty  V  ^J  Me  «iaoeptible  eC 
eirasioa;  they  may  betrae/mi^  yet  thereqiliskieQs 
(rf  the  tieaty  iMDaia  iumiliified. 

Bfr.  Harper^  cbntra;  ireferred  tl^the  former  aigu- 
ment  on  the  part  of  thetJaimont  and  a|^Uaint  on  aH 
the  pomts;;  eacoept  that  rel^lve  to  the  omiasion  of  the 
ton&  of  passport  proVidejd'  by  the  treaty,  wl^th  he 
iftsfeted  did  not  defeat  the  conclusive  efiect  meant  to 
be  attribated.  to  the  passport  by  the  treaty.  The 
C(»$triicti6n  contended  for,  on  the  p»rt  of  the  4aip- 
tors,  would  destroy  the  benevolent  object  of  theeoi^- 
tradting  parties.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  two 
mrtiOBS  would  have  suffered  so  important  an  altera- 
tion to  be  worked  in  their  cfriginal  intentifms,  either 
by  an  accidental  or  designed  oinission'of  the  formof 
passport.  The  annexation  could  hardly  have  been 
omitted  from  negligence ;  lUid  if  the  entire  effect  of 
the  stipulation  was  meant  to  have  been  waived, 
the  piM^es  would  have  distinctly  expressed  this 
change  in  their  views.  The  f^ir  inference,  th^re* 
fine,' is,  that  they  meant  to  refer  the  form  to  each 
other^s  good  faith,  and  to  be  satisfied  if  it  contained 
a  compliance  with  the  substai^tial  requisitions  of 
the  treaty*  Under  this  confidence,  our  vessels  have 
been  furnished  with  the  sea[  letter,  and  the  vessels  of 
Spain  with  a  royal  passport,  or  a  passport  substitu- 
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itst.       ted  for  it  bj  the  Spanish  authorities,  to  whom  the 
>^^>'^'^^    issuing  of  royal  passports  is  entrusted,  and  contain- 

The  Amiable  ,  i^       «       »  # 

rsabeiJa.     ing  the  same  particulars  as  to  the.  property  of  the 
ship,  &C.,  which  the  royal  passport  contains.     It  is 
not  contjsnded,  that  the  passport  may  be  issued  by 
any>  Spanish  authority,  however  inferior,  or  however 
alien  hb  functions  to  the  matter  in  question ;  but 
otaly  by  such  officers '  as  the  Spiinish  Government 
authorizes  to  grant  them.      If,  notwithstanding  a 
vessel  ;hias  such  a  passport  or  sea  letter  on  board, 
she  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  her  voyage,  and 
carried  in  for  adjudication,  under  the  ordinary  rules 
of  the  Prize  Court,  independent  of  the  conventional 
law,  the  object  t>f  the  contracting  parties  will  be  en- 
tirely defeated.    It  is  true,  that  free  ships  will  still 
make  free  goods;  but  if  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
must  be  established  by  the  tedious  process  of  judi- 
cial investigation,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  intended  to  exclude  suck  investigation, 
very  little  will  be  gained  for  the  security  of  neqtrd 
commerce.    The  terms .  used  in  the  passport,  with 
which  this  ship  was  furijiished,  are  precisely  synony* 
mouB  with  those  of  the  treaty.;    The  treaty  does  not 
say,  that  the  passport  shall  express  the  individual 
proprietary  interest  of  any  particular  Spanish  sub- 
ject, but  that  it  shall  express  the  property  of  the 
ship.    How  caiLa  ship  be  a  *^  Spanish  ship,"  with- 
out b^ing  Spanbh  property  ?    And.  hit>w  can  it  be 
Spanish  property,  without  being  the  property  of  the 
8ubject9.  of  Spain  ?    This  is  the  effect  of  the  terms, 
Bfi  used  in  a  policy  of  insurance^  and  other  commer- 
ei«l  transactions^    A  mere  license  to  a  foreign  sbipt 
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documented  as  a  foreign  ship,  conferring  on  h^'r  tbe      isti. 
privileges  of  Spanish  trade,  by  a  fictitious  adoption  .ji^Jf^^j^i^ 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  British  mle  of    itateUa. 
1756,  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  would  not  make 
her  a  Spanish  ship.    And  even  if  Spain  should  abuse 
thb  immunit J  conferred  by  the  trieatjr,  it  is  no  reason 
why  this  Court  should  dispense  with  its  obligations. 
It  is  for  the  legislative  authority  to  determine  when 
political  considerations  wrll  justify  this  country  in 
suspending  any  of  the  provisibns  of  a  foreign  treaty* 
The  Court  must  take  the  law  from  the  ti^aty-ma- 
king  power,  or  from  the  higher  legislative  power 
dispensing  with  the  obligations  of  a  treaty. 

The  cause  was  continued  to  the  next  term  for  ad- 
visement 

At  the  present  term  the  opinion  bf  the  Court  w^  lUm^vy  asfii. 
delivered  by 

Mr.  Justice  StoAt.  This  cause  was  heard  upon 
tbe  whole  evidence,  introduced  by  both  parties,  at 
the  last  term ;  and  as  it  embraced  several  points  of 
greait  importande  and  difl^culty,  th^  Court,  ex  ntero 
motti,  directed  one  of  those  points  to  be  reargued  ; 
and  another,  including  a  final  construction  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  in  matters  of  deep  and  universal  in- 
terest, was  reargued  upon  chs  application  of  the 
Government  itself.  The  last  argument  was  heard 
at  s0  bite  Hl  period  of  the  session,  thit  it  was  found 
impnu^cable  for  all  of  us  to  prepare  deliberate  opi- 
nions, and  the^use  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be 
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]8ti.       coDiAoed  for  ad^daemettt     Tbe  Gourl  has.  now 
^'^'^''^^,    come  to^a  result,  which  1  .am  directed*to^roDOUQcec 
liMieUi.         A  prelimiQiHrjr  question  was  raised  at  Jibe  origioal 
^^a^d!^t  arguB^enty^hat  the  libel  ought  to  be  dismissed,  be:^ 
i  ^^^$!^  cause  the  capture  was  made  without  pubiii:  ^pthorir 
t!}^'V  o^  ^7)  ™^  ^  ^  noo-cotnmissibiied  vesseL     Whether 
ti^r^Dto^  this  be  so  or  not,  we  do  not  thinly  it  material  now  to 
cimiflMot    hM  inquire*    It;  is  a -question,  between  the  Government 
and  the  captors,  with  which  the  claimant  has  nothing 
to  do«    If  the  ship  and  caigo  be  enemy's  property^, 
it  cannot  be  restored  to  the  claimant    If  the  paptors 
made  the  capture  without  any  legal  commission,  and 
it  is  decreed  good  pri^e,  the  condemnation  must, 
qnder  such  circumstances,  he  to  the  Government, 
itself.    If  with  a  commi^ion,  then  it  may  be  to  the 
captors.    But  m  any  vje  w,  the  .question  is  matter  of 
subsequent  inquiry  after  the  principal  qiiestiooof 
prize  is  disposed  of;  and  the  Government  may,  if 
it  chooses,  contest  the  right  of  the  captors  by  an  in-, 
terlocutory  application  after  a  decree  of  condemna- 
tion has  pa!»ed,  and  before  distribution  is  decreed. 
The  claimant  can  have  no  just  interest  in  that  ques- 
tion, and  cannot  be  permitted  to  moot  it  before  this 
Court. 

Having  disposed  of  this  point,  which,  indee^,  has 
been  long  recognised  as  a  settled  principle  of  the  law 
of  prize,  the  piaith  is  open  for  the  consideration  of  the 
other  points  of  the  cause. 

The  captors  contend,  that  the  whole  evidence  es^ 
tablishes,  that  the  ship  and  cargo  are  enemies  pro- 
perty, the  property  of  British  subjects  di^uised  qnder 
Spanish  documents,  and .  bound  to  a  British  port 
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That  the  voyage  had  its  origia-  in  Loddon,  and  was       issi. 
to  terminate  there ;  and  that  the  usual  frauds  of  false  rp^^^^a^ 
papers,  false  destination,  and   suppression  of  evi-     ittBaibu 
dence,  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  neutral  character  to  hostile  interests. 

The4!ounsel  for  the  claimant  deny  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  assert,  that  the  proprietary  interest  of  ship 
and  cargo  is  bona  fide  Spanish ;  and  endeavour,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  force,  to  explain  away  the  difiS- 
'culties  with  whieh  it  is  adinitted,  on  all  sides,  this 
part  of  the  cause  is  surrounded.  If  this  ground 
should '  be  thouglit  not  to  be.  entirely  and  satisfacto- 
rily made  out,  the  counsel  for  the  cladmant  farther 
contend,  that  the  ^hip  was  duly  documented  as  a 
Spanish  ship,  according  to  the^  stipulati(ms  of  thib 
Spanish  treaty  of  1796 ;  add  that  the  effect  of  those 
stipulations  is  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  ship  and  cargo.  Of  the  fontaer, 
because  the  passport  is  coaclusive  evidence  of  the 
national  character  and  ownership  of  the  ship,  whic^h 
all  persons  are  estopped  to  deny ;  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause, by  the  treaty,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and 
the  national  character  of  the  cargo  becomes  wholly 
immaterial. 

To  this  point,  which,  if  settled  one  way,  is  deci- 
sive of  the  cause,  the  counsel  for  the  captors  have 
given  several  iinswers.  1.  That  the  passport  of  this 
ship  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  this  is  always  in- 
quirable  into,  and  vitiates  all,  even  thfe  most  sacred  in- 
struments and  records.  2.  That  the  pa^port  is  not 
conformable  to  the  treaty,  not  having  been  issued  by 
royal  authority,  or  authenticated  by  the  royal  Go* 
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1821.  TenuMDti  but  iasaed  b^  g  mere  colonial  Grovenior; 
Ji^^y^.  and  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  does  not  state  th^  ship  to 
iniMiJa.  be  owned  by  Spanish  subjects,  which  is  indbpensa- 
ble  under  the  treaty.  3.  That  the  substituted  proof 
required  by  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  wh^re  the 
passport  is  not  regular,  must  be  such  as  is  subject  to 
the  thorough  examination  of  the  Prize  Court 
4.  That  the  form  of  the  passpoi^,  referred  to  in  the 
1 7th  article  of  the  treaty,  never  haTihg  been  annexed 
to  it  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  article,  so  far  as 
it  purports  to  giveany  effect  to  passports,  is  inopera^ 
tive  and  imperfect,  and  th|g  imperfection  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  judicial  tribunal. 

Such  are  the^  leading  propositions^  pressed  with 
great  ability  and  earnestness  into  the  discussion,  of 
this  cause,  by  the  respective  parties.  They  embrace 
principles  of  'ntematipttal  law  of  vast  importance ; 
they  embrace  private  interests  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude ;  and  they  embrace  the  interpretation  of 
a  treaty  \vhich  we  are  bouhid  to  observe  with  tb^ 
most  scrupulous  good  fiaith,  and  which  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  violate  without  disgrace,  and  which 
this  Court  could  not  disregard  without  betraying  its 
duty.  It  need  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  feel 
the  responsibility  of  ouf  stations  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  in  delivering^^our  opinion  to  the  world,  we 
have  pondered  on  it  with  great  solicitude  and  delibe- 
ration, and.  have  looked  to  consequences  no  farther 
than  the  sound  principles  of.interpretation  and  inter- 
natiqbal  justice  required  us  to  look. 

The  point  to  which  the  Court  will  first  dfrect  ita 
attention,  is  that  last  made,  viz.  whether  the  17th 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  1796,  so  &r  as  it  ril^pects.      isti. 
{MspoctSy  19.  io<^rative  and  imperfect  in  conse-  ..^jj^T^^^^ 
quence  of  the  omission  to  annex  the  form  of  the  pass-    imMU^. ; 
port  to  the  treaty.  .  Tiiis  is  a  very  delicate  and  in-  ^^JTs!!!^ 
teresting  question.  £^ ZS^ 

The  17th  article  provides, /^  that  in  case  either  ^^kJS^ 
of  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  engaged,  in  a  war,  the  ^m"'^mSm 
ahipi  and  vessels  belongitig  to  the  subjects  or  people  mi  the  form  «c 
of  the  other  party,  must  be  furnished  with  sea  letters 
or  paftt{K>rts,  (patentes  de  mar  o  pcuippartesj)  express- 
ing the  name^  property^  {jprqpUdad^)  and  bulk  of 
^eship ;  as,  also,  the  liame  and  place  of  habitation 
of  the  master  .or  commander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it 
mky  appear  thereby,  that  the  ship  really  and  truly 
belongs  to  the  subjects  of.  one  of  the  fjarties,  which 
passports  (dichos  pasaportes)  shall  he  made  out  and 
gfynted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treatyJ^ 
The^  article  proceeds  to  declare^  ^^  that  such  ships, 
being  laden,  are  to  be  provided  not  twily  with  pass- 
ports, as  above  mentioned,  but:  also  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  the 
place  whence  .the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may  be 
known  whether  aby  forbidden  or  contraband  goods 
be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  ofiQcers  of  the  place  whence 
the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form ;  and  if 
any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable  to  express 
in  the  aiaid  Certificate,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  on  board  belong,  he  may  freely  do  so ;  with- 
out which  requiMtes  they  may  be  sent  to  One  of  the 
ports  of  the  other  contracting  party,  and  adjudged 
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1831.  bj  the  competMt  tribunal^  according  to  what  is 
j,jJ^^|J^j^  above  set  forth,  that  all  the  circumstaaces  of  the 
b^ia.  above  omissioii,  having  been  well  examined^  they 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall 
give  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property  by  testimony 
entirely  equivalent.^'  In  point  of  fact,  no  form  of  a 
passport  was  made  out  and  annexed  to  the  treaty. 
The  case,  then,  now  before  us,  is  not  within  the  letter 
of  tBe  treaty,  for  as  no  form  is  prescribed,  the  docu- 
ments found  on  board  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
form  ;  and  until  that  comparison  is  made,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  stipulations  originally  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  have  been  exactly  and  literally 
complied  with  or  not.  There  b  no  room  here  left 
for  interpretation,  on  account  of  aflabiguous  language 
pf  the  parties.  They  have  expressed  themselves  in 
the  clearest  manner,  and  it  is  tp  the  passport,  whose 
form  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and  to  none 
other,  that  tlie  effect  intended  by  the  treaty,  whatever 
that  may  be,  either  as  conclusive  or  prima  facte  evi- 
dence of  proprietary  interest,  is  attributed.  Into  the 
reasons  why  thb  form  was  omitted  tp  be  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  we  are  not  permitted  judicially  to  in- 
quire. It  may  have  been  by  accident,  or  by  design, 
from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tvhat  should  be  the 
solemnitie?  accompanying  it,  or  from  a  willingness 
to  leave  it  to  future  negotiation.  Can  this  Court 
annex  a  form  to  the  treaty  ?  Can  it  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  treaty,  and  give  effect  to  it  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  no  form  were  referred  to  ?  Can  it  look 
to  the  stipulations,  and  decide  for  itself  what  the  par- 
tieis  regarded  as  substance,  and  what  as  mere  form  P 
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CanJt  say  that  the  stipulations  m  the  text  would       issi. 


hare  been  agreed  to  without  the  auxiliary  form  of 
the  passport  f  Can  it  decide  jadicially,  that  under  no  imbeiis. 
circumstances  the  form  of  the  passport  could  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  stipulations?  These  are  grave 
questions,  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  answered.  They 
deserve  and  require  deliberate ,  consideration.  We 
have  given  it ;  and;  our  opinion  will  now  be  deli- 
vered. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Court  does  not  possess  any 
treaty-making  power.  That  power  belongs  by  the 
constitution  to  another  department  of  the  Govern-^ 
ment ;  and  to  alter,  amende  or  add  to  any  treaty /by 
inserting  any  clause,  whether  small  or  great,  im- 
portant or  trivial,  would  be  on  our  part  an  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  s^nd  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  func- 
tions. It  WQuld  be  to  make,  and  not  to  construe  a 
treaty.  Neither  can  this  Court  supply  a  casus  amis- 
,sus  in  a  treaty,  any  more  than  in  a^law.  We  are  to 
find  out  the  intention  of  the  parties  by  just  rules  of 
interpretation  applied  to  the  subject  matter;  and  ha- 
ving found  that,  our  duty  is  to  follow  it  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  to  stop  where  that  stops— whatever  may 
be  the  imperfections  or  difficulties  which  it  leaves 
behind.  The  parties  who  formed  this  treaty,  and 
they  alone,  have  a  right  to  annex  the  form  of  the 
passport.  It  is  a  high  act  of  sovereignty,  as  high  as 
the  formation  of  any  other*  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  Govlern- 
ments.  The  treaty  does  not  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tiohcf  either  party  to  annex  thie  form  of  the  passport; 
it  requires  itto  be  the  joint  act  of  both ;  and  that  act 
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is  to  1^  ezpressHJ  by  both  parties  in  the  onlj  man- 
nmZ^Me  ^^^^^^^  between  independent  nations^— by  ft  so- 
iMbeiia.     lemn  compact  through  agents  specially  ddegbted, 
and  by  a  formal  ratification. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange  or  singular  in  lea- 
Ting  matters  of  this  sort  to  be  settled  by  future  ne- 
gotiations. In  our  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1785»  the 
14th  article  contains  a  provision  as' to  passports,  in 
substance  like  that  of  the  1 7th  article  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain,  except  that  it  declares  that  these  ^^  pass- 
ports shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  form,  to 
be  settled  by  conventions  between  the  parties,  when- 
ever occasion  shall  require."  This  stipulation  ma- 
nifestly contemplates  that  the  form  of  the  passport  is 
to  be  a  solemn  act  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
both  Governments,  and  that  neither  Government  has 
authority  in  iti^  discretion  to  use  a  form  which  shall 
be  binding,  without  its  consent,  upon  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

In  the  next  place,  this  Court  is  bound  to  give  ef^ 
feet  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  the  manner 
and  to  th^  extent  which  the  parties  have  declared, 
and  not  otherwise.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  dispense 
with  any  of  the  conditions  or  requirements  of  the 
treaty,  or  to  take  away  any  qualification  or  integral 
part  of  any  stipulation,  upon  any  notion  of  equity  or 
general  convenience,  or  substantial  justice.  The 
terms  which  the  parties  have  chosen  to  fix,  the  forms 
which  they  have  prescribed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  to  have  operation,  rest  in  the 
exclusive  discretion  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
whether  they  belong  to  the  essence  or  the  modal 
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parts  of  the  treaty,  equally  give  thir  rule  to  judicial       let t 
tribunals.    The  same  powers  which  have  contracted,  Jr^y^, 

. .  '^  The  AmiabM 

are  alone  competent  to  change  or  dispense  with  any  it»beUa< 
formality.  The  doctrine  of  a  performance  cy  presy 
so  just  and  appropriate  in  the  civil  concerns  of  private 
persons,  l^elongs  not  to  the  solemn  compacts  of  na^ 
tions,  so  far  as  judicial  tribunals  are  callt^d  upon  to 
interpret  or  enforce  them.  We  can  as  little  dis- 
pense with  forms  as  with  substance. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  an- 
.nexation  of  the  form  of  the  passport  was,  in  itself^ 
(supposing  we  had  a  right  to  inquire  iiito  it)  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment  or  importance^  so  that  the  omis^ 
sion  could  be  dispensed  with^  as  not  belonging  to  the 
substance  of  the  treaty,  ft  was'  competent  to  the 
parties,  by  the  particularity  of  the  form,  to  have  qua-» 
lified  the  general  expressions  of  the  article,  and  to 
have  made  that  determinate,  which,  upon  the  face  of 
the  article,  stands  indeterminate.  It  is,, for  instance^ 
indeterminate  upon  the  face  of  the  article,  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  specification  of  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  ship,  or  only  a  general  declaration  that  the 
owners  are  Americans  or  Spaniards.  It  has  also  been 
contended  here,  and  is  certainly  susceptible  of  doubt^ 
whether  the  passport  was  to  express  the  individual 
ownership,  or  the  national  character  of  the  ship.  So 
the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  granting  the  pass- 
port, the  oaths  to  be  made  by  the  parties,  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  verified,  are  all  left  inde- 
terminate by  the  treaty.  These  might  have  been^ 
and  looking  to  the  requisitions  of  other  treaties,  must 
have  been  explained  and  settled  by  the  form  bbobubA 
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rm.      (0  this  treaty.    The  26th  article  of  the  Dutch  treaty: 
""■^"^^^^^    of  1782,  is  fiubstaotialiy  the  same  as  the  17th  article 

The  Amiable  t      g^  i*   % 

TtiibeUm.  of  the  Spanish  treaty ;  and  the  form  of  the  passport, 
certificate,  and  sea  letter  annexed  to  that  treaty,  re* 
doee  to  a  perfect  certainty  every  circumstance  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Other  qoalificatioilv 
and  liaiitations  might  have  been  added,  in  the  plea* 
sure  of  the  parties.  It  is  impossible,  therefore^  foff 
this  Coiirt,  judicially,  to  say  what  siich  pasqport 
might  or  would  have  contained.  We  may  indeed 
conjecture,  but  in  this  conjecture  we  may  err;  and 
to  assert  what  it  would  be,  in  Uteris^  would  be  to  ex* 
ercise  a  sovereign  control  over  the  compact  itself* 

Nor  are  the  circumstances  already  stated,  meire 
form^  pr  diplomatic  ceremony.  They  might  well 
have  entered  into  th6  very  substance  of  the  sttpula- 
tion.  The  counsel  for  the  claimaiit  alleges,  that 
the  passport,  intended  by  the  treaty,  was  to  import 
perfect,  unimpeachable  verity ;  that  it  was  to  have 
a  sanctity  beyond  that  which  is  granted  to  wy 
other  solemn  instrument.  Fraud  would  not  vitiate 
it,  nor  the  most  direct,  unequivocal  breach  of  good 
faith,  or  abuse  of  the  passport,  bring  its  protecting 
virtue  into  question.  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  that  this  is  true,  the  form  of  the  passport,, 
and  the  solemnities  accompanying  it,  were  of  the  deep- 
est interest  and  importance  to  both  nations.  It  was 
vital  to  the  treaty ;  vital  to  the  acknowledged  rights 
derive  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  immunity 
intended  by  the  treaty,  in  this  view  of  it,  was  a  de- 
rogation from  the  general  belligerent  rights  of  both 
parties.    They  might  be  willing  to  confide  the  issu  • 
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ing  of  such  passports  to  th&  Spanish  high  officers  of  ist}, 
state  with  the  royal  approbation  and  signature;  of  with  -^^7^*^^ 
the  corresponding  signatures  of  our  Own  Secretary  of  tobeik. 
State  and  President.  They  might  have  full  faith 
and  confidence,  that  under  such  guards,  the  danger 
of  abuses  would  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  en- 
tirely checked.  But  they  might  not  be  willing  to 
trust  to  the  integrity,  discretion,  and  watchfulness  of 
subordinate  agents  ;  to  officers  of  the  customs ;  to 
colonial  Governors,  or  commanders  in  distant  Pro- 
vinces. In  point  of  fact,  our  own  passports  have  issued 
under  the  authority  and  signatures  of  our  highest 
executive  officers.  What  reason  has  this'  Court  to 
presume  that  our  Government  would  accept  of  a 
verification  by  inferior  officers  of  Spain  ?  What 
reason  has  this  Court  to  presume,  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  passport  sign- 
ed by  a  colonial  Governor  for  want  of  royal  pass- 
ports ?  It  has  not  been  so  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 
It  has  not,  in  terms,  dispensed  with  the  annexation 
of  the  form  of  the  passport  to  the  treaty.  Even  if 
one  Government  had  been  willing  to  dispense  with 
it,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  the  other  was  also 
willing.  And  if  both  were  willing,  it  would  still 
remain  to  be  shown,  that  the  act  of  dispensation  was 
consummated  by  a  solemn  renunciation ;  for  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty  could  not  be  changed  or  vari- 
ed but  by  the  same  formalities  with  which  they  were 
introduced  ;  or  at  least  by  some  act  of  as  high  an 
import,  and  of  as  unequivocal .  an  authority.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  the  ;Bub- 
jeet  of  the  annexation  of  the  passport  was  taken  ad 
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.  1821.  referendam  by  the  parties.  Tbey  had  competeitt 
i^i^f^Y^.  authority  so  to  do :  and  this  Court  is  bound  to  pre-' 
ktftbeiim,  sume,  that  they  nad  good  reasons  for  their  conduct. 
It  is  far  more  consistent  with  eyery  fair  interfutota* 
tion  of  the  acts  of  the  Goyemment,  to  suppose,  that 
the  form  of  tlie  passport  was  postponed  with  a  view 
to  the  suspension  of  the  article  until  the  subject 
was  more  deliberately  considered,  or  could  be  more 
conveniently  attended  to,  than  to  suppose  that  words 
of  reference  were  used  without  meaning,  and  forms 
carrying  with  them  such .  important  and  interesting 
solemnities,  and  such  obligatory  force  and  dignity, 
were  hastily  abandon^  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  studiously  sealed  to  the  text.  Unless  this 
Court  is  prepared  to  say,  that  all  forms  and  solemni- 
ties were  useless  and  immaterial ;  that  neither  Go- 
vernment bad  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  form  after 
having  assented  to  the  terms  of  the  article ;  th^t  a 
judicial  tribunal  may  dispense  with  what  its  own 
notions  of  equity  may  deem  unimportant  in  a  treaty, 
though  the  parties  have  chosen  to  require  it ;  it  can- 
not  consider  the  17th  article  of  this  treaty  as  com- 
plete or  operative,  until  the  form  of  the  passport  is 
incorporated  into  it  by  the  joint  act  of  both  Govern^ 
ments. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in 
which  opinion  six  judges  agree,  that  the  form  of  the 
passport  not  having  been  annexed  to  the  17th  article 
of  the  treaty,  the  immunity,  whatever  it  was,  intend^ 
ed  by  that  article,  never  took  effect;  and  therefore, 
|n  examining  and  deciduig  on  the  case  before  us,  wfi 
ntust  be  governed  by  the  geuewl  law  Pf  prize. 
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Tills  view  of  the  case  renders  it  imiiecessarj  to       issi. 
consider  the  other  points  made  by  the  counsel  for  J^'^yy^.- 

-  •        i*.  4.    1  •  The  Amitble- 

the  captorS)  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty ;  and  We     inbeiii^. 
therefore  pve  no  opinion  upon  them. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether  the  ship  and 
cargo,  now  in  judgment,  are,  in  fact,  neutral  or  hos- 
tile property.  The  lacts  are  extiremely  complicated, 
and  the  evidence,  in  many  instances,  clashes  so  as  to 
forbid  all  hopes  of  reconciling  it.  It  cannot  be  dis* 
goised  too,  that  the  claim  is  involved  in  much  per- 
plexity, and  is  shaded  by  some  circumstances  that 
have  not  been  entirely  cleared  away.  If  it  were  not 
a  task  from  which  we  could  derive  no  general  instruc- 
tion, tlie  whole  evidence  might  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, as  to  the  questions  of  false  destination,  sup- 
pression of  papers,  and  use  of  false  papers.  But  the 
labour  would  be  very  great,  and  after  all,  would  con- 
duce to  no  important  purpose.  We  shall  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
result  of  our  opinion. 

It  is  to.  be  recollected,  that  by  the  settled  rule  of    Th^mmfrc'. 
Prize  Courts,  the  anus  probandi  of  a  neutral  inte-  damttat^ 
rest  rests  on  the  claimant.    This  rule  is  tempered  by 
another,  whose  liberality  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  shall,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, come  from  the  ship's  papers,  and  persons  on    . 
board ;  and  where  these  are  not  satisfactory,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  violated  good  faith,  he  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  maintain  his  claim  by  farther  proof.    But 
ifj  in  the  event,  after  full  time  and  opportunity  to 
adduce  proofs,  the  claim  is  still  left  in  uncertainty, 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  property  is  not  established 
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18S1.       beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  the  invaHable  rule  of 
Prize  Courts  to  reject  the  claim,  and  to  decree  conr 


ImMUl     demnation  of  the  property.    There  is  another  rule 
it  a  inkMteative  too,  founded  in  the  most  salutary  and  benign  princi- 
^i«>»i^ti(»-       pies  of  justice,  that  the  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  an  agent  o^  or  in  connivance' 
with  the  real  owners,  is  a  substantive  cause  of  forfei- 
ture, leading  tp  condemnation  of  the  property.    These 
principles  are  not  alluded  to  in  this  case,  for  the  pur- 
po|9e  of  founding  our  present  judgment  upon  them ; 
for  we  do  not  rely  upon  it  as  a  case  merely  of  rea- 
sonable doubt ;  but  to  show  that  a  case  less  strong 
might  justly  have  supported  the  decree,  we  feel  our* 
selves  bound  to  pronounce— of  condemnation. 
i)e<0niiDatioii      We  canuot  rcsist  the  conclusion,  looking  to  the 
li  piop^ta^  whole  evidence^  that  this  is  a  case  whete.  the  whole 

iftterait  in  ttuf 

cm.  mercantile  adventure  hadjts  origin,  in  the  house  of 

trade  of  Messrs.  Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  a  house  do- 
miciled  in Xondon.  The  ship  was,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a  foreign  ship;  but  of  what  nation,  and  in 
whose  ownership  at  the  time  when  she  acquired 
her  ostimsible  Spanish  character,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed. She  came  just  before  her  naturalization 
from  New  Providence ;  and  that  naturalization  was 
procured,  as  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  believe^ 
by  an  imposition  practised  upon  the  Spanish  judicial 
authorities,  by  means  of  a  pretended  lien  under  a 
bottomry  bond,  supposed  to  be  given  for  repairs. 
The  holder  of  the  T)ond  procured  a  judicial  sala  of 
the  vessel,  became  himself  the  purchaser,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  Spanish  character  by  a  nego- 
tiation with  the    Spanish  Colonial   Govemomiit,^ 
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making  awkward  apologies  for  his  asserttd  igno-       issi. 
ranee  of  the  former  ownership,  and  endeavouring    ""^""^^^ 
t9  allay  the  well-founded  distrust  of  t)iat  Govern-     baWiLt. 
meot     To  this  very  hour  the  claimant  has  observed 
a  profound  silence  on  this  point,  a  source  of  just  and 
pregnant  susfnciouy  although  he  has  loaded  the  oause 
with  documentary  proofs  and  affidavits  on  otbqf 
point8<i    He  has  not  chosen  to  give  any  informatioa 
aa  to  the  origin  of  the  bottomry  bond,  or  for  met 
ownership*  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  eircumstances  un^ 
der  which  the  supposed  lien  was  acquired.    Yet 
these  facts  would  seem  to  Jiave  lain  immediateljf 
withiir  his  reach.    On  board,  too,  of  the  vessel  at 
the  time,  of  the  capture,  was  the  special  and  confi- 
dential agent  of  Messrs.  Von  Harten  and  Gobeli  and 
also  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr^  Von  Harten.     Some 
papers  were  thrown  over  board,  others  were  con- 
cealed, and  others  spoliated.    The  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  upon  the  standing  interrogatories,  was  fat 
from  satisfactory  i  and  it  b  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
empt the  agents  on  board  the  vessel  from  the  impu- 
tation of  designed  suppression  of  facts  and  prevari- 
cation.   The  claimant,  Mr.  Munos,  is  the  father-ia«- 
lawt>f  Mr.  Gobel,  and  claims  this  very  valuable  ship- 
ment as  his  own  property,  asserting  himself  to  be  a 
merchant  now  engaged  in  business.    And  yet  it  is 
proved  by  a  weight  of  tesitimony  that  seems  difficult 
to  resist,  that  Mr.  Munos  has  not  been  known  to  be 
engaged  in  commercial  business  on  his  own  account ' 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  before  the  time  of  this  ship- 
ment   And  it  is  established  Jn  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  claimant  him- 
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1891.  self,  that  OD  account  of  the  foreign  character  of  Mn 
i^^'^^^  Gobel,  (the.  son-in*law  of  Mr.  Munos,)  all  the  fo- 
iMbeiia.  reign  business  of  Mr.  Gobel  has  been  constantly 
carried  on  for  several  years  under  the  cover  of  Mr. 
Munos.  These  are  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
of  this  case,  and  combining  them'  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  the  suppress- 
ed documents  which  have  reached  the  light ;  the  ve* 
liement  presumption,  and  almost  written  proof,  that 
Mr.  Grobel,  the  admitted  partner  of  the  English  house 
of  Von  Harten  aiid  Gobel,  was  the  stationed  ageift 
of  that  house  at  the  Havana ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
destination  was  aUemative,  or  double,  to  London  or 
Hamburg,  or  both;  the  conclusion  is  difficult  to 
overcome,  that  the  cargo  was  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  or  some  other  unknown 
enemy  proprietor,  and  covered  by  the  Spanish  cha-' 
tacter  of  Mr.  Munos.  And  the  Court  is  cbnstrain- 
ed  to  consider  the  proceeding  at  the  Havana  as  mere 
machinery  to  naturalize  an  enemy's  ship,  and  that 
the  ship,  either  previously  belonged  to  Messrs.  Voii 
Harten  and  Gobel,  6r  some  oth6r  enemy  proprietor, 
or  was  purchased  at  New-Providence  on  his  or  theit 
account..  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  Mr. 
Munos  had  any  subordinate  interest  in  the  ship  and 
cargo  or  not.  If  his  claim  be  substantially  false  iii 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  framed,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  him,  he  has  justly  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  any 
such  interest,  by  attempting  an  imposition  upon  tb6 
Prize  Court. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that  the  deci'ee  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  condeuining  the  ship  and  carga* 
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he  affirmed,  with  costs.     From  so^much  of  thisopi-       i82i. 
nion  as  respects  the  question  of  proprietary  interest  Th^T'^ie 
of  vessel  and  cargo,  three  Judges  dissent*  itabeUm. 

Mr*  Justice  Johnson.  Thb  is  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  North  Carolina^ 
condemning  this  vessel  and  cargo  as  prize  of  war  to 
the  Roger  privateer. 

The  condemnation  below  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  evidence  of  an  hostile  interest  existing  in 
the  ship.  For,  as  to  the  cargo,  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  proprietary  interest  is  idomaterial ;  since,  if  the 
ship  be  Spanish,  the  existence  of  an  enemy  interest 
in  the  cargo,  does  not  affect  it.  Yet,  much  of  the 
evidence  and  argument  have  been  introduced  to^ 
prove  the  existence  of  ap*  hostile  imterest  in  the  car- 
go ;  but  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  maintain  two  po- 
sitions :  Ist.  That  it  is  a  strong  circumstance  to 
prove  the  vessel  to  be  British  property ;  and,  2d.  That, 
though  it  be  not  enemy  owned,  yet,  as  both  vessel 
and  cargo  are  claimed  by  the  neutral,  if  it  be  proved 
that  he  has  attempted  a  fraud,  the  penal  consequence 
is  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  interest- 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  going  strongly  to  prove  too  inti- 
mate a  connection,  between  this  adventure,  and  the 
mercantile  transactions  of  the  hou^  of  Gobel,  con- 
^sting  of  Gobel  and  Von  Harten,  a  British  mer- 
chant. Nor  is  it  entirely  clear  that  Rahlives,  who 
appears  in  the  machinery  as  supercargo,  is  not  him- 
self a  participator  in  interest  If  I  felt  myself  now 
called  upon  td  decide  this  case  on  the  ordinary  prin; 

Vol.  VI.  11 
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1821.  ciples  which  goreiii  the  decisiom  of  Priae  Coaitt, 
M^^^'^'^.  on  neutral  claims ;  it  must  be  acknowledged,  dial 
liiibciiA.  there  id  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  must  be  re* 
jecl%d,  in  prder  to  dear  it  from  the  tissuls  of  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  circumstances  involve  it.  Yet 
there  is  one  important  consideration  which  rides 
over  all  the  unaccountable  combinations  of  interest 
which  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Couitb 
Why  should  British  property  on  board  a. Spanish  ve^ 
sel  have  been  disguised  as  Spanish  ? 'There  are  ob* 
vious  reasons  why  Spanish  property  should  have 
been  disguised"  as  British ;  for,  it  would  have  af- 
forded  protection  against theonly  enemy  a  Spaniard 
had  to  fear — ^the  patriot  privateer.  But,  as  England 
was  at  pes  :e  with  all  the  world  except  America, 
and  enemy  property  secure  from  American  capture 

in  a  Spanish  vessel,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  reason 

It 

why  this  disguise  should  have  been  thrown  over  a 
British  cargo.  The  course,,  however,  which  f  will 
pursue  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  precludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  disentangling  the  web,  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  claimant  are  wound  up  by  the  viarious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  destruction,  mutilation,  and  con* 
cealment  of  papers,  and  the  questionable  shape  in 
which  several  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  present 
themselves  totheview  of  this  Court. 

The  claimant  founds  his  right  to  restitution,  on  h& 
Spanish  chalracter,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  Spanish 
documents  under  the  treaty.  The  captor  pontendi', 
that  the  documents  found  on  board,  were  not  of  the 
first  order  under  the  treaty,  and  that  when  let  in  to 
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the  production  of  substitutes,  a  pleuarj  ioqoiry  is       last, 
opened  into  proprietary  interest  i^T^Sii 

Before  •  entering  upon  these  more  general  ques^  iMbtUft. 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  preliminary 
ground  of  condemnation,  which,  if  it  can  be  sustain- 
ed, anticipates  every  other  inquiry.  It  appears,  that 
the  vessel  left  the  Havana  under  cpnvoy  of  a  British 
frigate,  and,  it  is  contended  that  this  circumstance  is, 
per  se^  a  ground  of  condemnation. 

This  is,  at  least,  a  new  ground  in  this  Court ;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  meet  with  a  very 
favourable  admitoiou  from -a  Court  which  has  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  multiply  Causes  of  condemna- 
tion. Without  being  supposed  to  express  any  in*- 
cUnation  to  adopt  the  principle,  I  deem  it  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  if  it  could  be  admitted,  it  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  a  nation  which  needed  that  protec-.  , 
tion  againJBt  an  existing  and  enterprising  enemy*; 
and. which  ought,  therefore,  to-be  considered,  aaf 
having  sought  it  for  that  purpose,  and  not  against  a, 
neutral,  whose  principles  of  conduct  it  had  then  no 
reason  tu  distrust.  The  Gulph  of  Florida,  at  that 
time,  swarmed  with  patriot  privateers;  and  the  con- 
voying ship  had,  moreover,  parted  from  the  fleet  be- 
fore this  capture  was  made.  The  C4>nduct  of  this 
vessel  was  perfectly  pacific  when  overhauled  by  the 
American  cruiser.  The  ^tmo8t  fo  which  the  Courts 
of  Great  Britain  have  gone,  has  been  ta  aflect  the 
merchant  ve»el  actually  taken  under  convoy,  witk 
the  resistance  or  character  of  the  convoying  ship  ;; 
and  when  such  a  case  shall  occur,  it  wiU  be  time 
mough  for  this  Court  to  determine  on  the  eovrse  it 
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18S1.       will  adopt    At  present  t  fed  bO  ipclmatioA  to  girw 
.j^^^^j?^^^  iq|uch  be jond  those  depisions  as  has  beea  hefe  aw- 
iHibeUa.     tended  for. 

On^  the  priDcipal  question,  it  appears,  that  this  tea- 
sel was  provided,  at  the  time  of  h^  sailibg,'  bddi 
with  a  passport  and  certificate  of  her  carga  That 
these  papers  were  on  board  at  the  time  of  ,the'ca|^ 
ture,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  they  were  t)Oth  delivefed 
by  the  captain  to  the  Registrar  of  tlie  District  Courts 
the  former  marked  A.  No.  7;  the  latter,  B.  No.  1« 
Some  doubt  arises  whether  they  were  both  exl^ibited 
prior  to  the  capture  ;  but  this  is  wholly  immaterial, 
in  the  question  of  condemnation. 

In  behalf  of  the  claimant  it  is  contended,  that  on 
the  production  of  the  passport  and  certificate^  or  bill 
of  lading  of  the  cargo,  he  is  entitled  Jo  restitudon. 
To  this  the  captor  objects,  that  the  1 7th  article  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  contemplated  a  forln  of  JMiss- 
port  intended  to  be  attached  to  that  treaty;  that  aa 
no  such  form  was  settled  by  the  two  nations, ,  the 
claim  must  rest  altogether  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
loth  artic  e,  and  the  proprietary  interest  is  to  be  in- 
quired into  as  in  ordinary  cases.  But,  if  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  to  be  permitted  to  devise  fojrms 
of  passports  for  themselves  severally,  then  that  this 
is  not  a  passport  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  but  a 
substitute  for  one,  and  is  defective  in  not  expressing 
unequivocally  that  the  ship  was  Spanish  property. 

On  this  part  of  the  case  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  criticising  eye  df  the 
common  law,  to  expand  to  the  enlarged  views  and 
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remote  perceptioiis  which  should  govern  the  mind  in       i82i. 
the  construction  of  treaties*    Yet  nothing  could  be  J^fy^ 

,   J  '  The  Amn^l; 

more  inconsistent  with  international  law v  than  to  ap-  itabeUk. 
ply  to  such  instruments  those  scrutinising  principleS| 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  special  plea  or 
a  criminal  statute*  From  history,  analogy,  and  pp- 
licy^  as  well  ps  language,  are  to  be  gathered  the 
views  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  however  either 
may  be  pressed  by  the  application  of  conventional 
stipuhitions  to  particular  cases,  or  under  particular 
-circumstances,  not  less  is  the  obligation  to  execute 
them  in  a  spirit,  not  only  of  good  faith,  but  pf  libe- 
rality. .  Where  no  qoercive  power  exists  for  compel- 
ling the  observance  of  contnkctiB  but  the  force  of  arms, 
honour  and  liberality  are  the  only  bonds  of  union  be- 
-tween  the  contracting  parties^  and  all  minor  conside- 
rations are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  great  interests  of 
>i|iankind. 

In  the  case  before  us,  I  see  no  reason  for  nullify'- 
ing  the  operation  of  the  i7th  article*  for  want  of  the 
ibrm  ivbieh  Ws(8  in  contemplation  to.be  drawn  up 
ilnd  attached  to  the  treaty.  The  substance  of  the 
J^asspbrt  intended  to  be  prescribed,  is  so  copiously 
eiAibited,  as  tq  render  it  a  matter  of  the  simplest 
eSbrt  tp  throw  it'ii/to  form.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
the  cause  why  the  contracting  ponies  manifested  so 
mtich  indifference  aibout  carrying  their  intention;  into 
effect.  I  am,  therefore,  content  to  give  the  same 
effect  to  any  instrument  complying  substantially  with 
tbia  article,  as  ought  to  have  beien  given'  to  a  pass^rt 
in  a  prescribed  form.    What  is  that  effect  ? 
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1M1.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by  comparing  the  pro- 

visions of  the  I6ch,  17th»  and  18th  articles.  By  the 
]5chy  the  principle  is  established,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  several  branches  of  com* 
merce  which  the  modern  law  of  nations  has  prohi* 
bited  to  neutrals,  shall  notwithstanding  be  freely 
prosecuted.  But,  knowing  the  endless  litigation 
which  questions  of  proprietary  interest  give  rise  to, 
and  the  sad  depravity  of  morals  exhibited  by  wit- 
nesses in  Prize  Courts,  the  enlightened  statesmen 
who  formed  that  treaty,  resolved,  by  the  17th  and 
I8th  articllBs,  to  make  the  freedom  of  the  ship  to  rest 
upon  documentary  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and 
evidence  of  property  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  vessel  was  unprovided  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments; that  each  natibu  should  be  sovereign  to 
judge  for  itself  in  conferring  upon  its  own  vessels 
the  immunity  secured  by  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
acknowledged  right  of  adjudication  in  the  Courts  of 
the  capturing  power,  should  be  superseded,  when  a 
vessel  was  found  on  the  ocean  provided  with  the 
documentary  evidence  stipulated  for  by  treaty ;  and 
only  revert,  when  the  vessel,  beiug  unprovided  with 
such  documents,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  evidence  of 
property  of  a  less  solemn  nature. 

It  is  contended,  that  this  is  yielding  an  important 
national  right.  What  if  it  is  ?  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
linquishment, and  one  made  by  the  Government,  not 
by  thb  Court.  And  although  it  operate  against  us 
now,  the  time  may  come  when  the  comity  of  Spain, 
or  her  colonies,  may  extend  the  benefits  of  it  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country.    But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
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if  the  rdinquishment^has  been  made,  it  b  incumbent  lasi. 
<m  us  to  observe  it^  And  although  it  may  not  be  so  'n^fT^^i 
sensibly  felt  at  present,  the  time  is  scarce  gone  by  iMbeBiu 
wheq  it  was  thought  a  highly  beneficial  stipulation 
to  this  country.  Spain  was,  at  the  date  of  that 
treaty,  a  respectable  naval  power.  Her  relations 
with  Europe  and  the  Barbary  powers,  often  involved 
her  in  wars.  America  abounded  with  ships  and 
seamen,  and  her  prospects  were  favourable  for  the 
enjoyment  of  peace.  To  carry  on  the  commerce 
of  the  West-indies  and  Mediterranean,  as  the  favour- 
ite carriers  of  belligerent  cargoes,  was,  therefore,  to 
us,  a  highly  flattering  object  And  though  occasion- 
al impositions  might  be  practised,  it  was,  compara- 
tively,  a  trivial  consideration,  and  the  chances  mutual. 
When  abuses  should  become  flagrant  and  intolerable, 
it  would  have  presented  a  just  cause  for  dissolving 
the  treaty ;  but  it  does  not  rest  with  Courts  of  jus- 
tice to  dissolve  a  treaty. 

As  to  considerations  drawn  from  the  impolicy  of 
discouraging  the  spirit  of  cruizing,  1  attach  to  them 
very  little  importance.  The  most  serious  doubts 
may  well  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  that  species  of  enterprise.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  nation  can  pursue  it  long  without  feel- 
ing its  demoralizing  influlence.  h  draws  together  a 
race  of  men,  from  every  quarter,  who  want  for  no- 
thing but  a  legal  pretext  for  indulging  their  appetite 
for  blood  and  violence ;  and  while  their  habits  Rud 
examples  become  popniar,  the  rapid  fortunes  which 
are  occasionally  acquired,  reuder  the  most  valuable 
classes  of  a  community  dissatisfied   with  seeking 
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i8«i.       competence  by  the  slow  progress  of  useful  labour. 
J^^T*^,    It  will  nor,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  this 
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IsabeUa.  Country  is,  at  this  time,  experiencing  something  of 
the  baneful  effects  which  flow  to  the  world  from  let- 
ting loose  the  passions  of  men  to  gratify  themselves 
with  plunder.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  direct 
object  of  these  articles,  of  this  treaty,  to  cover  com- 
merce  from  capture ;  and  if  a  treaty  i^  to  be  con- 
strued with  a  view  to  effectuate  its  intent,  that  con- 
struction which  will  afford  the  most  ample  protection 
to  commerce,  will  be  most  consistent  with  the  views 
which  dictated  this  treaty.  Could  the  language  of 
the  treaty  leave  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  is  histori- 
cally known,  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  of  its  date,  was,  if  possible,  to  annihilate 
the  right  of  cruizing  against  commerce.  With  ma- 
ny ships,  and  a  most  flourishing  trade,  she  had  not 
a  vessel  pf  war  ;  and  while  every  other  nation  was 
likely  to  be  embroiled  in  wars,  her  policy  was  peace, 
and  her  prospects  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
To  become  the  carriers  of  the  world,  was  the  ob- 
ject to  which  her  negotiations  were  directed ;  aiid 
couM  she  hai^  obtained  the  same  stipulation  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  European  nations,  she  must  have 
succeeded  greatly. 

The  ej(ample  of  other  nsitions  iq  the  construction 
of  treaties  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Court 
But,  besides  that  the  analogy  in  the  cases  referred 
to  is  v^ry  remote,  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  ^ny 
example  that  contravenes  general  principles.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  nationsf  and  their  Courts  are 
too  often  inclined  to  restrict  or  enlarge  construction, 
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under  a  temporiziiig  policy  suggested  by  the  pres-      lati. 
sure  or  allurement  of  present  circumstances.     I  will  xJlf^arfiMi 
endeavour  to  give  this  treaty  the  same  construction     ImMIb. 
against  an  American  captor,  as  ought  to  be  given  it 
in  the  Courts  of  the  opposite  contracting  party. 
And  the  day  may  arrive  vehen  American  commerce 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  that  our  Courts  have 
pursued  liberal  and  enlarged  views  in  adopting  this 
construction. 

On  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  form  of  the  pass- 
port  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
strument it  is  declared  to  be  issued  in  default  of  royal 
passports.  From  this  circumstance,  a  doubt  arose 
whether  it  was  an  instrument  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity. This  led  to  an  inquiry  at  the  highest  sources 
of  information  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
of  Cuba  to  issue  such  passports.  From  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  1  am  satisfied  that  his  powers  are 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  authority  of  that  do- 
cument. Some  very  serious  doubts  also  have  been 
raised  relative  to  the  form  of  the  instrument,  particu- 
larly that  passage  of  it  which  has  relation  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  ship.  The  treaty^  requures 
that  it  should  set  forth  the  namty  property^  and  bulk 
of  the  ship;  also,  the  name  and  hesitation  of  the 
tnasteTj  or  commander.  These  requisites  are  all  mi- 
nutely complied  with,  unless  we  except  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  property  of  the  vessel.  The 
words  used  with  that  view  are  simflj  fragata  mer^ 
cante  Espanola ;  and  a  doubt  has  existed  whether 
this  be  a  sufficient  affirmance  of  the  property  or  na- 
tional character  of  the  vessel.    Nor  has  this  doubt 
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1821.  been  removed  without  a  careful  reference  to  the 
Jjf^^^  passports  of  various  nations.  The  result  is,  that  in 
iMbdJa.  all  of  them  the  aflSrmance  is  general,  without  speoify- 
ing  the  individual  proprietor.  It  is  also  in  evidence 
that  this  is  the  form  known  and  used  in  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  as  the  passport  of  regularly  documented 
and  acknowledged  Spanish  vessels;  and  I  (eel  my- 
self bound  to  receive  and  acknowledge  it  as  sufficient 
in  form  and  sbbstance. 

Thus  far  the  opinion  was  written ,  and  prepared 
to  be  delivered,  prior  to  the  argument  ordered  at  the 
instance  of  the  Executive.  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  a  word  of  it,  from'  any  thing  since  heard. 
On  the  contrary,  the  last  argument  has  fully  confirm- 
ed me  in  its  correctness.  Thousands  of  imaginary 
cases  of  fraud  and  collusion,  have  been  suggested  to 
alarm  the  Court ;  and  it  may  be,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, having  now  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  respec- 
table naval  power,  and  having  experienced  the  acti- 
vity and  enterprize  of  our  privateers  in  the  late  war, 
may  feel  less  disposed  to  promote  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  than  they  did  formerly.  This 
conviction  of  former  error  has  generally  grown  out 
of  the  same  change  of  circumstances  in  other  states. 
But  it  is  not  through  the  medium  of  Courts  of  jus- 
tice that  this  change  of  sentiment  is  to  develope  it* 
self.  If  this  treaty  was  ever  binding,  it  is  equally 
.binding  now ;  and  in  adjudicating  between  indivi- 
duals, the  same  rules  which  would  ever  have  been 
applicable,  ought  to  be  religiously  adhered  to,  under 
all  possible  changes  of  interest  or  policy. 
But  the  interests  and  apprehensions  so  eloquently 
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pressed  upon  the  notice  of.  this  Court  are  not  real  isai. 
They  are  factitious ;  and  may  have  their  effect  on  a  mJlfTliiwiL 
client's  cause,  but  they  are  not.  the  well  understood 
interest,  or  the  well  founded  apprehensions  of  the 
Government.  The  execution  of  one  treaty  in  a  spi- 
)rit  of  liberality  and  good  faith,  is  a  higher  interest 
than  all  the  predatory  claims  of  a  fleet  of  privateers. 

What  has  this  country  to  fear  ?  A  practical  an- 
swer is  always  most  satisfactory  on  such  a  question  ; 
with  similar  treaties  existing  with  various  other 
powers^  what  real  injury  was  sustained  in  the  late 
war  ?  The  truth  is,  and  every  one  conversant  in  na- 
tional policy  well  knows,  that  there  is  always  less 
danger  of  imposition  in  reality  than  a  limited  view 
of  the  operation  of  such  a  stipulation  would  sug- 
gest. It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  belligerent  to  fos- 
ter the  carrying  trade  of  a  commercial  rival ;  hence, 
Great  Britain  would  rather,  in  time  of  war,,compel 
her  own  vessels  to  sail  under  coavoy,  than  permit 
her  merchants  to  use  a  neutral  bottom.  Nations  are 
generally  jealous  of  permitting  foreigners  to  hold  do- 
mestic tonnage,  or  use  domestic  names.  There  are, 
commonly,  privileges  of  trade  attached  to  the  ship's 
character,  and  severe  laws  enacted  against  a  prac- 
tice which  is  always  viewed  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Go- 
vernment whose  flag  is  thus  acquired.  Witness  the 
severity  of  our  own  laws  in  such  cases. 

If  there  is  any  nation  in  the  world  more  interested 
than  all  others  in  the  liberal  support  of  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  this  claimant,  it  is  the  United 
States.  Our  chances  of  enjoying  peace  are  much 
geater  than  any  other  ;  and  if  there  be  a  twdency 
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Iff  1.       to  wVi  it  is  with  a  oatioa  which  will  not  b6  dnMB 
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to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  neutral  bottooML 
tebsUft.  ^  I  cannoti  therefore,  really  see  why  our  administra* 
tion  should  have  been  so  seriously  alarmed  :at  th« 
prospect  of  our  deciding  in  favour  of  this  Spaniard, 
as  has  been  urged  upon  this  Court 

But,  considerations  of  policy,  or  the  views  of  the 
administration,  are  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  this 
Couft  What  is  the  just  construction  of  the  treaty 
is  the  only  question  here.  And  whether  it  chime  in 
with  the  views,  of  the  Government  or  not,  this  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  construction. 

Th^  more  I  have  ozamined  this  subject,  the  more 
thoroughly  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  view  of 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  is  the  correct  one, 
viz.  that,  national  protection  was  to  depend  upon 
authentic  documents,  and  not  proprietary  interest ; 
or  more  correctly,  that  each  nation  should  be  re- 
stricted from  looking  beyond  those  documents.  There 
IS  one  provision  contained  in  all  these  treaties,  which 
sets  this  point,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt 
Which  is,  that  in  the  case  of  convoy,  the  word  of  the 
commander  of  the  convoying  ship  is  to  be  taken  con- 
clusively for  the  neutral  character  of  every  vessel  in 
the  fleet.  Thif  is  the  substitute  in  the  case  of  a 
fleet  for  the  passport  of  a  single  ves^eL  I  speak  of 
authentic  documents ;  for  the  absurdity  never  wa^r 
imagined  that  a  passport  stolen  or  seized  by  violence^ 
was  to  have  the  force  of  one  regularly  issued. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  it  is  due  to  Spain  to  pur- 
sue these  inquiries  into  proprietary  interest,  and  due 
to  the  peace^of  both  nations  that  such  questions 
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should  %e  ezamiiied  in,  Courts  pf  justice,  rather  than  issi. 
leave  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  remon-  ^-^^v^^ 
strance*  This  is  a  speciousi  but  very  uusouud  argu-  TaabeU«. 
obiot.  Have  not  the  vexatious  of  Courts  of  Vice*- 
Admiralty,  and  the  violence  of  armed  cruisers,  been 
the  pregnant  sources  of  half  the  commercial  alterc^- 
tidns  of  the  last  century  ?  This  was  the  evil  intend-- 
ed  to  be  remedied,  and  whatever  impositions  might 
flow  from  the  remedy,  it  was  well  understood^  that 
the  beiiefits  of  a  commerce  uninterrupted  by  the  cu* 
pidity  of  cruizing  vessels,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate. There  is  one  consideration,  which,  on  this 
subject,  is  conclusive.  No  Sovereign  cau  appear  in 
Courts  of  justice  to  defend  his  subjects,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  thatfa  method  was  devised  for  taking  such 
questions  from  Courts  of  justice  if  possiUe,  and  re- 
ferring them  to  another  tribunal.  Every  stipulation 
in  the  treatfes  of  that  day,  teems  with  the  project  of 
ridding  commerce  of  vexatious  capture,  and  mqre 
vexatious  litigation.  A  better  practical  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  cannot  be  imagined 
than  that  which  the  present  case  presents. 

But  it  has  been  earnestly  and  successfully  con- 
tended, that  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty, 
it  must  fail  altogether  for  want  of  the  form  of  a  pass- 
port, contemplated  in  the  1 7th  article. 

Yet  if  there  is  any  one  question  more  clear  of  doubt 
than  all  others,  I  think  it  is  this.  For  the  fallacy  of 
the. proposition  admits  almost  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration. This  OQiission  must  have  been  the 
result  of  either  accident  or  design.    It  may  have 
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1821.  proceeded  from  accident  between  the  negotiators  in 
^j^^^^^j^  Europe ;  but  after  the  receipt  of  the  treaty,  and  its 
Inbeiia.  submission  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate  here,  the 
omission  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident 
when  it  received  the  sanction  of  .our  government.  It 
must  then  have  been  designedly  omitted  by  our  con- 
stituted authorities.  And  for  what  purpose  ?  Will 
any  one  presume  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
fraud  upon  the  other  Government?  calculated  to 
leave  our  Courts  at  liberty,  on  some  subsequent  day, 
to  declare  the  17th  and  18th  articles  in  effect  void  ? 
Did  we  hold  out  to  them  the  idea  of  having  adopted 
the  provisions  of  those  articles  into  our  national  code, 
when  we  were  conscious  that  they  contained  an  in- 
nate vice,  calculated  to  defeat  every  beneficial  effect  ? 
If  the  argument  on  this  point  could  meet  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Government,  I  would  blush  for  it.  From 
the  advocate  of  a  captor,  it  might  have  been  expect-, 
ed  ;  but  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  sanction  or  counte-, 
nance  of  the  American  Government.  I  am  sensible 
that  the  cabinet  would  disavow  such  a  doctrine. 

But,  it  is  urged  with  much  emphasis,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  sfnncx  a  form,  or  to  add  a  clause  to  the 
treaty.  It  is  not  contended  that  we  have.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  bench  entertains  such  a  thought.  But 
why  may  not  the  contracting  parties  supply  one  ? 
All  the  requisites  being  prescribed  in  language,  the 
form  and  the  substance  are  the  same  thing.  If  the 
contract  is  complied  with,  what  matters  form  ? 
Whether  it  is  substantially  complied  with  or  not,- 
must  be  a  question  for  the  Courts  of  the. contracting 
parties.    But  hpw  ridicalous  would  it  be,  to  be  try- 
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ing  form,  and  shape,  and  size,  Uke  the  ignorant  Arab,       issi. 
where  the  treaty  is  substantially  complied   with.    >^2C|^i 
Had  it  merely  stipulated,  that  a  passport,  in  a  form    iiabeUa. 
prescribed,  should  be  given  mutually,  there'  would 
have  been  something  in  the  argument ;  but  in  ex- 
pressing with  precision  the  substance  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  given,  it  renders  the  devising  of  a  form  a 
mere  work  of  supererogation.    If  no  other  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  from  its  omission,  certainly  this 
may,  that  it  was  too  trivial  to  Jbe  remembered. 

In  order  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  absence 
of  the  form  nullifies  the  17th  and  18th  articles  of  this 
treaty,  the  attention  of  this  Court  has  been  drawn 
to  the  provisions  of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Prussia.  And  it  has  been  contended,  that  until 
a  form  of  a  passport  be  adjusted  between  the  two 
nations,  that  article  is  also  a  dead  letter.  The  con- 
struction is  one  which  could  not  be  supported  even 
on  a  common  law  instrument.  The  words  are, 
^^  which  passports  shall  be  made  out  in  good  and 
due  forms,  (to  be  settled  by  conventions  between 
the  parties  whenever  occasion  shall  require.)"  If  the 
Spanish  treaty  is  to  be  construed  by  analogy  to  this, 
the  argument  is  directly  on  the  other  side.  For  these 
words,  obviously  leave  '^  the  good  and  due  forms" 
of  these  instruments  to  be  devised  by  the  parties 
severally,  and  only  stipulate  for  settling  a  form 
by  convention,  '^  whenever  occasion  shall  require ;" 
that  is,  whenever  either  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
form  used  by  the  other.  The  natioqs  which,  in  the 
very  same  article,  could  repose  such  implicit  faith  in 
each  other's  candour,  as  to  leave  the  neutrality  of 
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.  utu       whole  fleets  to  be  determined  on  the  word  of  the 
convoying  officer,  merit  more  the  confidence  of  each 

fai^eiau  '  other,  ihan  to  have  imputed  to  them  an  evasion  so 
obvious. 

As  it  became  indispensable  to  assign  some  reason 
for  retaining  these  two  articles  in  the  treaty,  if  they 
were  to  be  held  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  the  form, 
it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  only  operation  intend- 
ed by  them  was  to  prescribe  a  law  to  the  caprice  or 
violence  of  cruisers,  and  subject  them  to  more  ex- 
emplary punishment  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

No  one  who  reads  ani  compared  these  four  arti- 
cles, the  16th,  16th,  1  7th,  rnd  18th,  and  considers 
the  historical  events  in  which  they  originated,  can 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  this  was  the  object 
which  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  two  latter  of  those 
articles.  The  intention  was  to  ingraft  into  the  law 
of  nations  a  great  and  a  new  principle.  And  al- 
though power  and  cupidity  may  affect  to  sneer  at  it, 
and  melancholy  experience  cannot  dismiss  the  ap- 
prehension, that  it  is  too  etherial  to  subsist  in  this 
nether  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  one  which  philanthropy 
will  ever  cling  to,  and  justice  cherish.  To  ingraft 
into  this  treaty  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
was  the  object,  and  for  this  purpose  the  16th  article 
declares  those  principles  in  detail.  The  16th  fur- 
nishes the  exceptions  to  them  ;  the  17th  prescribes 
the  evidence  on  which  those  privileges  shall  be  con- 
ceded ;  and  the  1 8th,  after  regulating  the  conduct 
of  cruisers  towards  vessels  so  protected,  proceeds 
to  declare,  that  '^  the  ship,  when  she  shall  have 
showed  such  passport,  shall  be  free,  and  at  liberty 
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to  pursue  her  voyagey  sa  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to       issi. 
molest  or  give  her  chase  in  any  manner,  or  force  her  f^^fl^^^i^ 
to  quit  her  intended  course."    It  is  impossible  for     itabefla. 
language  to  be  stronger.    That  the  violation  of  these 
stipulated  privileges,  would  aggravate  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  cruisers,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  thing  provided  fon  not  the  thing  itself. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  claimant  is  entitled  to  restitution.  Nor  should  I 
find  much  difficulty  in  supporting  his  right  on  .the 
ground  of  proprietary  interest.  But  entertaining  the 
opinion  •  that  I  d6 .  on  this  preliminary  point,  there  is 
lu^  necessity  to  examine  into  this  part  of  the  case. 

Sentence  affirmed. 

Mr.  Harp^Ty  for  the  claimant  and  appellant,  moved  jtrmft  tfth. 
to  vacate  the  decree  ot  condemnation  entered  in  this 
cause^  and  that  it  should  be  again  continued  to  the 
next  term  in  t>rder  to  enable  the  claimant  to  procure 
farther -proof  as  to  the  annei^atioa  of  forms  of  pass- 
ports to  the  original  Spanish  treaty,  and  read  an  af- 
fidavit anqezed  to  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty,  pub- 
lished at  the  royal  printing-office  in  Madrid,  wbiph 
contained  fwq  fprqas  of  passport,  whidh  will  be  found 
in  the  margin.' 

£«fii«f  para  mavtgar  im  Amhiett^  ctttufo  «i  W  ArtUmU  XVU. 

Dow  CAa|,o9y  roA  i.a  6iuci4  ds  Dfot,  Rby  dc  Caitilla,  db 
L«0«,^Ab  Afifoii,  4e  \u  d€«  SicUias,  de  Jerusalem,  de  Navarrtt» 
de  Qnosdt  j  de  Toledo,  de  VatoAcia,  de.  Oalicia,  de  MaHorca, 
de  Sevilla,  de  Cerdeliiy  d#  Cdrcoba,  de  Circega,  de  tf  urciA, 

Voi.  VI.  13 
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1821.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Jttameff  Oenerai 

t^^^^^l^^^^^^'^  ^f*  WhcaUm^  for  the  captors  and  respondents., 

de  JteDy.de  los  Algarbety  de  Algezin,  de  Oibnltir,  de  ht  IibN 
de  Canarias,  de  las  Indiaa  Onentales  j  Ocddeotalaiy  bias  7 
Tiem*finne  del  Var  Oc^aDO ;  Afchidoqae  de  Aoatria,  Daqoe 
de  Borgona,  de  firabaDte  7  MilaDy  Cdnde  de  AbtpDiy,  Flan- 
dea,  Tirol  7  fiarceiona.  Sefior  de  Vizcqra  7  de  Molbai  lie.  . 

For  quantb  he  concedido  permiao  i  para  qoe  com 

80  nombrado  deportede  Toneladas» 

ptieda  aalir  del  Paerto  de  cod  cargm  7  registro  de 

efectoa  de  comerao.j  traosferine  al  7  reatit^iirae  i 

EapaSa  al  Puerto  de  cod  ezpresa  coodicioD  de  hacer. 

80  derrota  de  ida  7  Toelta  directameDte  4  I08  aeSaladot  parafoa 
de  80  deatino,  sio  extraviarse,  oi  h.acer  arribada  i  Poertos  Na- 
cioiiales  6  Extraogeroa,  eo  Islaa,  o  Tierra-firme  de  Eoropa,  o 
America,  4  io^Doa  de  verse  obligado  de  accideotes  de  ptfa  ao- 
erte  do  reoiediables  :  Por  taoto  qoiero,  qoeel  Preaideote  dela 
CoDtratacioD  i  lodiaa  6  el  Mioiatro  eocargado  del  despacho 
de  NaTioa  k  aqoelloa  Domioioa,  7  el  lateodeote,  6  MiDiatro  de 
Harioa  del  Poerto  eD  qoe  se  eqoipare,  coocorran  4  fecilitarle 
qoafito  fbere  regular  6  este  fio,  cada  odo  eo  la  parte  qoe  Je  to- 
care  :  el  primero  eo  lo  respectiiro  a  so  babilitacion  7  carga ;  7 
el  de  Marioa  eo  lo  qoe  mira  a  TripolacioD,  qoe  deberi  compo- 
oerse  de  geote  matricolada,  7  coostar  qoe  lo  sea  por  lista  cer- 
tificada,  qoe  ha  de  eotregarle,  obligiuidose  &  coidar  de  so  cod- 
serracioD,  7  respooder  desqs  fitltas,  segoo  previeoeD  lasOrde- 
Dimzas  de  Manoa. 

Y  maodo  &  los  Officiales  Geoerales,  6  particolares  ComaD- 
daotes  de  oiis  Esqoadras  7  Baxeles,  al  PresideDte,  7  Mioistros 
de  la  CoDtratacioD  6  lodias,  k  los  Coma&daotes,  7  lateodeDtes 
de  los  departaBMDtos  de  MariDa,  Ministros  de  sos  Provincias, 
Sobdelegados,  Capitaoes  de  Paerto,  7  otros  qoalesqoiera  Ofi- 
ciales,  Mioistrds,  7  Dependieotes  de  la  Armada,  k  los  Vire7es, 
Capitaoes,  6  ComaDdaotes  geoerales  de  Reyoos  7  ProYioeias^ 
k  los  Oobemadbres,  Corregidore»  7  Josticias  de  los  Poeblos  de 
la  Costa  de  Mar  de  mis  domioios  de  Eoropa  7  Aoi^rica,  4  los 
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Mr.  Justice  Stort.    Without  giving  any  opinion      lasi. 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence^  to  establish  the  ^^^^^^^^ 


iMbeOft. 


Officiates  Realei »  6  Jdeces  de  arribadas  en  ellop  eatableddosy  y 
i  todos  fos  demas  Vaaalloa  miot,  k  qoienea  pertenecey  6  perte- 
necer  pudiere,  do  le  pongsD  embarazo,  caoaen  moleatia,  6 
detencioa ;  iuites  le  anxtlien,  y  fitciliteo  \o  qoe  habiare  menes- 
ter  para  so  regalar  oayegacioD,  y  legttimo  comercio  :  T  i  loa 
Vawalloa  y  SqUitot  de  Reyea,  PriDcipea  y  Repiiblicaa  aAiigai 
y  aliadaa  miaa  k  loa  comaDdaDtea,  Gobemadorea  6  Caboa  de  ras 
Provindaa,  Plazas,  Esquadras,  y  Bazelest  requiero,  que  asimis- 
no  no  le  imptdan  sa  libra  naTegacion,  entrada,  salida  64eteDr 
don  en  loa  Poertos,  i  loaqaales  por  algan  acddente  se  con* 
doxere  ;  penniti^ndole  qqe  en  elloa  se  bastimente,  y  provea  de 
todo  lo  que  necesitare  :  A  cayo  fin  be  mandado  despacbar  este 
Pasaporte,  refrendado  de  mi  Secretario  de  Estado»  y  de  la  ne- 
gociacion  de  Marina,  el  qnal  TaldHL  por  el  tiempo  qne  dorare 
so  yiage  de  ida  y^yoelta  ;  y  conclaido  qae  sea^le  recogerft  el 
Ministro  qne  entendiere  en  an  descarga  :  Y  para  an  Talidacion 
y  080  pondr&  k  continuacion  la  nota  que  corresponded  el  qne 
concnrriere  k  so  despacbo.  .  Dado  en  k  de 

mil  setecientos 

YoElIUy, 

PEDRO  VARELA. 

Modele  del  Pataporte^  q  Paiente  de  Mar  fue  $e  concede  a  !a$ 
Buquei  para  navegar  en  Europa,  citado  e»  el  Artictdo 
XVIL 

Dov  Carlos,  por  la  Gracia  db  Dios,  Ret  db  Castilla, 
DiLmoir,  de  Aragon,  de  las  dos  Sicilias,  de  Jemsalem,  de  Na- 
Tarra,  di  Granada,  de  Toledo,  de  Valenda,  de  Galicia,  de 
MdloTca,  de  Sevilla,  de  Cerdefia,  de  Cordoba,  de  Corcega  de 
Morcia,  de  Jaen,de  los  Algarbes,  de  Algiezira,  de  Gibraltar,  de 
las  Islaa  de  Canarias,  de  las  Jndiaa  Orientales  y  Occidentales, 
IslfM  y  Tiefra-firme  del  Mar  Oceano  ;  Arcbidoqoe  de  Aostria ; 
Doqae  de  Boq^dla, de  Brabante  y  Milan;  Conde  de  Absporg, 
Flandes,  Tirol,  Barcelona^  Se&or  de  Visscaya  y  de  Molina,  &c. 
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1821.      probability,  that  the  forms  of  passport  now  oflfred 
^^j^^^^^^  to  the  inspection  of  the  Court  were  ever  authorita-< 


litbelUt. 


Por  qoarto  he  concedido  permiso  k 
TeciDO  de  para  que  con  la 

Dombrado  de  pprte  de  Aonekdaa 

pneda  tia?egar,  y  comerciar  en  los  Mares  y  Poerloade  Eiiropii» 
tanto  de  mis  DonuDios,  como  de  Extrangeros ;  y  uogalartiiretite 
eo  los  con  absolata  probibicioD  de  'pasar  i  tot 

de  Ifllasi^i  Tierrafirme  de  America:  P.^r  tanto  q$ietOf  qvfc 
cohatando  la  perteoencia  de  la  £mbarci|cioii  al  refefido 

^  a  otro  Vaaallo  into  de  qiiien  t^nga  pef^ft 
se  le  pennita  eqoiparla  con  gente 

de  sa  misma  Proyincia,  o  dr  o^  de  ^it  t)oiiii* 
QiiMt  habil  i  ette  efecto,  jf^egnn  la  pre?enido  eo  las  OpdenHneai 
de  Marina,  per4  salir  4  naiiegary  y '  M>iiieroiar  eneUa,  kaa^  lit 
vtffi^B  establo'  idas. 

T  qianao  a  lof  Officiales  generates,  o  partitalare^  jCOH^oi- 

4a9tes  de  mis  Esquadras  y  Baxeles^^  k  los  Comaqdantoa  ^yla- 

tendentes  de  los  Departemeotos  de  Marina  i  6  los  Ministros  de 

sps  ProTinciaa,  Subdelegados,   Oapitanes  de  Paerib,  j  biroa 

qoalesqqier  Oficiales  y  Mipistros  de  mi  Armada  :  k  los  Capita- 

nes,  A  Comfluidaxites  generales  de  Proviocias  :  4  los  Gdbe^a- 

dores,  Corregidores,  Jaeces  y  Justicias  de  los  Pacfrtos  de  mis 

Pomiqios,  y  a  todos  los  demas  Vasallos  mios,  jfi  qtlienes  peite- 

nece,  6  pertenecer  pndiere,  no  le  pong^n  embaraso,  csiiiaen 

molestia,  6  detencion  algona  ;  intes  le  aoxilien,  y  .fiidl^ii  l6 

que  hubiere  menester  para  so  regular  oaTegacioi^  y  legWno 

'coq^rcio  :  T  ft  los  Vasallos  y  ^l^obditos  de  Reyes,  Principety 

llepohiicas  amigas  y  aliadas  mias :  4  los  ComandanteSj  Go|Kbf- 

nadores,  6Cabos  de  sas  ProTincias,  Plazas,  Esquadrasy  Bex*- 

eles,  reqiiiesp,  que  asimismo  no  le  pongan  embarazo  en  su 

libre  na?egacion,  entrada,  salida,  6  detencion  enlos  PpeitoSi  4 

los  qaates  defiberadameote,  6  par  accidente  se  condaxera,  y  U 

permitan  exercer  en  ellos  su  legitime  comerdo,  bastimeataiiet 

y  proToerse  de  lo  necesario  para  continqarle';  i  coyo  fiirlit 

man^ado  despachar  estePasaporte,  refrendado  de  mo  B^ai 
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lively  annexed  to  the  original  treatji  in  the  posses-      tsst. 

fflon  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  Court  is  of  >**^2C2bia 
opinion,  that  the  motion  for  a  continoance  must  be  imMhu 
denied.  The  passport  found  on  board  the  Isabella^ 
is  materially  variant,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
from  the  forms  of  passport  now  produced ;  and  to 
the  form  of  the  passport  actually  anneled  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  no  other,  was  the  effect  intended  by 
the  treaty,  whatever  that  effect  may  be,  meant  to  be 
attributed.  The  possession  of  that  form,  and  not 
of  any  other  passport  which  might  be  substituted 
for  it,  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  case  were  as  the 
claimant's  counsel  supposes,  he  could  derive  no  be- 
nefit whatever  from  it,  because  the  treaty  passport 
was  not  on  board  ;  and  the  case  must,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  the  Prize 
Court,  independent  of  the  conventional  law. 

Motion  denied. 

tario  de  Edtado,  j  de  la  Negociacion  de  Marina,  el  ^ual  Taldra, 
7  teDdrft  faerza  por  termino  de 

contado  dedde  el  dia  en  que  usare  de  €1,  segan  conste  por  la 
Nota  que  &  so  continaacion  se  pnsiere.    Dado  en 

k  de  de 

mil  letecientos  noyenta 

Yo  El  Rejfy 

PEDRO  r ARE  LA. 
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(CoMMOH  Liir.    Bills  or  EzCHANOS.) 

BussARD  V.  Levering. 

Where  the  Moond  dfty  of  grece  fiUk  on  Setarday,  it  ii  the  list  day  of 
fCMO ;  mud  notioe  of  Bon-paynieDt  giTon  to  the  drmwer  of  a  hiU  oo 
that  day,  ^hm  m  demand  upon  the  acceptor  on  the  nme  day»  is 
sollioient  to  oiiaive  the  drairer. 

Notioe  to  the  dfairer,  by  pntttog^  the  same  into  the  post-office,,  where 
the  persons  lire  in  diiferent  places,  is  fpood. 

l^RROE  to  the  Ciicoit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Cdluipbia. 

AssuiiDpsit  against  the  defendant  below,  (Bossard,) 
as  drawer  of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at 
Baltimore  on^  the  3d  of  October,  1816,  upon  one 

*  Martin  Gillet,  for  $1,244  79  cents,  payable  six 
mpnths  after  date,  and  accepted  by  Gillet  Plea,  non 
assumpsit.  On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff 
produced  and  read  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  the  bill, 
acdeptance,  and  protest ;  the  hand  writing  of  the  re- 
spective parties  being  admitted ;  and  gave  evidence  to 
prove  that  after  bank  hours,  on  Saturday,  the  fifth  of 
April,  1817,  being  the  second  day  of  grace  alter  the 
said  bill  became  due,  the  same  was  presented  by  a 
notary  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  and  not  being 
paid,  was  duly  protested.  And  on  the  same  day 
written  notice  was  sent  by  the  mail  to  the  defendant, 
residing  at  Qebrgetown,  D.  C.  notifying  him  of  the 
non-payment  and  protest  of  the  bill.  And  gave  evi- 
dence that  such  protest  and  notice,  on  the  second 

^  day  of  grace,  under  those  circumstances,  was  confor- . 
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mable  to  the  general  usage  in  Baltimore.  And  no  ib2u 
other  eyidence  of  demand  or  notice  was  offered. 
Whereupon  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  prayed  the 
opinion  and  instruction  of  the  Court  to  the  jury,  that 
the  defendant,  under  the  circumstances  so  given  in 
evidence,  was  not  liable  in  this  action,  the  drawer  of 
the  said  bill  not  having  received  due  notice  of  the 
dishonour  of  the  same ;  but  that  the  notice  given  up- 
on the  same  day  that  the  payment  of  the  draft  was 
demandied,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  the  dth  of  April, 
1817,  was  not  regular  and  sufficient  to  charge  the 
defendant  in  this  action.  Which  instruction  the 
Court  refused,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  excepted. 
A  verdict  and  judgment  thereon  was  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  plain-  Feb.  7th. 
tiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Key  for  the  defendant. 

This  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  by 

the  general  law  merchant,  notice  of  non-payment 

given  to  the  drawer  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  after  a 

demand  upon  th^  acceptor  on  the  same  day,  (and 

Saturday,  in  this  case,  was  the  last  day  of  grace,  the 

.next  day  being  Sunday)  was  sufficient  to  charge  the 

drawer ;  and  that  the  notice  in  this  case  given  to  the 

drawer,  by  putting  the  same  into  the  post-office,  was 

good. 

Judgment  Affirmed. 
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ger  (CoBonm  Law.    JPsomnoiiT  Notes.) 

o 


T. 

BeaU 


LiifDpiiBEROER  et  oL  y.  Beall. 

After  demand  of  Uie  maker  of  a  note,  on  the  third  day  of  grace,  notice 
to  the  endoTMr  on  the  same  day,  is  sufficient  by  the  general  law 
merchant* 

Bvidence  of  a  letter,  containing^  notice,  haying  been  pat  into  the  post* 
offloe,  direeted  to  the  endorser,  at  his  place  of  residence,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  notion  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  UDnecessa- 
xy  to  fire  notice  to  the  defendant  to  produce  the  lettei'  before  such 
eyidence  can  be  admitted. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Assumpsit  against  the  defendant,  (Beall,)  as  en- 
dorser of  a  promissory  note,  drawn  by  one  Tunis- 
Craven,  dated  at  Baltimore,  October  22d,  1811,  in 
fayour  of  the  defendant,  and  by  him  endorsed  to  the 
plaintijOb,  for  191  dollars  17  cents,  negotiable  at  the 
bank  of  Washington,  payable  six  months  after  date. 
At  the  trial  the  note  was  given  in  evidence,  and  the 
handwriting  of  the  drawer  and  endorser  admitted. 
The  plaintifis  farther  proved,  by  a  notary,  that  the 
note  was,  by  him,  demanded  of  the  drawer,  on  Sa- 
turday the  25th  of  April,  1812,  being  the  day  on 
which  it  became  payable,  that  is,  the  last  day  of 
grace.  And  not  being  paid,  notice  of  the  non-pay- 
ment thereof  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to 

o 

the  defendant,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Georgetown.  The  notary 
testified,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  these  facts. 
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and  only  knew  them  from  his  notarial  book,  and  the  isti. 
protest  made  out  at  the  time ;  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  a  demand  was  then  made  of  the  drawer,  and 
the  protest  made,  and  notice  sent ;  and  frcfm  its  being 
his  invariable  practice  to  give  notice  either  personal- 
ly, or  by  letter,  to  the  endorsers  on  the  same  day. 
Nor  did  he  then  recollect  that  he  addressed  the  letter 
to  the  defendant  in  Washington,  but  he  presumed 
from  his  book,  and  protest,  and  his  uniform  practice, 
that  if  he  did  not  know  where  the  -  defendant  lived, 
(which  was  probably  the  case  when  he  received  the 
note,)  he  inquired,  and  ascertained  his  residence, 
and  addressed  it  properly.  Upon  which  evidence 
the  defendant's  counsel  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct 
the  jury,  that  the  above  proof  of  notice  was  insuf^ 
ficient  to  charge  the  defendant  as  endorser  of  said 
note,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
coyer.  Which  opinion  the  Court  gave.  The  plain- 
tiffs' counsel  excepted  to  the  opinion.  A  verdict  and 
judgment  thereon  was  rendered  for  the  defendant 
by  the  Court  betow,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by 
writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  JS^,  for  the  plaintiff,  was  stopped  by  the  Ftbrumg  9ii» 
Court. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Law^  for  the  defendant,  con- 
tended, that  the  notice  was  insufficient:  (I.)  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  third  day  of  grace ;  and,  (2.) 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  notice  having 
been  sent  by  mail,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
sent ;  and  that  before  secondary  evidence  would  b^ 
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wu       let  in  to  prove  the  contents,  notice  should  bare  been 
iM^^^i^f  g'^^0  to  the  defendant  to  produce  it 


,  Bank  of 
'Alexandria 

T. 
Witbeii. 


The  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
after  demand  of  the  maker  on  the  third  day  of  grace, 
notice  to  the  endorser  on.  the  same  day  was  sufli- 
dent,  by  the  general  law  merchant ;  and  that  evi« 
dence  ot  the  letter  containing  notice  having  been 
put  into  the  post-office,  directed  to  the  defendant,  at 
his  place  of  residence,  was  sufficient  proof  of  the 
notice  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  give  notice  to  the  defendant  to  produce 
the  letter  before  such  evidence  could  be  admitted. 

Judgment  reversed. 


(Local  Law.    faACTicB.) 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Alexandria 

V.  Withers. 

The  Cirquit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  hai  authoritj  to  ad- 
journ to  a  distaot  daj,  aod  the  adjourned  sestion  is  oonsidere4  so  the 
same  term. 

Where -the  regular  term  began  on  the  3d  Mondaj  in  Apri^and  the 
Court  continued  to  sit,  de  die  m  diem^  until  the  iMt  of  Maj,  when 
it  adjourned  to  the  4th  Monday  of  June;  AeM,  that  a  defendant, 
against  whom  an  office  judgmebt  had  been  entettd  on  the  16th  of 
May,  bad  a  right,  under  the  laws  and  practice  of  Viiginia,  to  appear 
at  the  adjourned  s^jon,  ant)  hare  the  de&uU  set  mie,  on.  giting 
special  bail,  and  pleading  issnably. 


..^^^'f 
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Triis  cause  was  aijgQed  by  Mr.  2^  and  Mn 
Swantij  for  the  plaintitf  in  eifor«  and  by  Mr.  Taytfir^ 
for  the  defendant  in  error.  litDk  (a 

Alexandria 


MfBohaoiot^ 


T. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  MaHshaLL  delivered  the  opinicm     ^"^^""^ 


of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Distriot  of  Columbia, 
iittnig  in  Alexandria,  io  an  action  of  debt ;  and  the 
case  depends  on  the  laws  of  Virginia,  sfS  they  stood 
Viffren  jurisdiction  over  the  District  was  first  exeirci- 
imI  by  Cbngress. 

By  the  law  of  Virginia,  the^  pK)ceedtttgs,  witil  an 
issue  is  made  up  in  a  cause,  are  taken  in  the  tierk's 
(C^ce  at  moiithly  roles,  and  judgments'  by  default 
become  final  on  the  last  day  of  the  succeeding  term, 
till  which  day  the  defendant  in  an^  such  action  has 
a  legal  right  to  set  the  judgment  aside,  and  to  plead 
to  issue.    The  Circuit  Court  held  its  regular  session 
in  April,  1818,  and  continujed  to  sit  regularly  till 
the  16th  day  of  May^  when  it  adjoufned  to  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  following  June.     The  clerk, 
considering  the  day  dn  which  the  Court  adjourned 
as  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and  the  judgments  at  the 
rules  as  having,  on  that  day,  becdmls  finals  issued  an 
execution  on  one  of  these  judgments,  which  bad 
been  obtained  by  the  plaintiflb  against  Cave  Withers 
and  his  common  bail.    When  t|ie  Court  met  in  June, 
the  <lefendant  appeared,  and,  on  motion,  was  allow* 
cfd  to  set  aside  the  office  judgment,  give  special. hail, 
and  plead  to  jssue.    The  ckeculion  was,  conse* 
quently,  quashed.    In  the  course  of  the  term  jud^T 
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18fl. 

Macbafkici* 
Bank  of 

Alaxmn^ria 

▼. 

Vitbm. 


meat  .was  :confe88ed  by  the  defendant,  for  the  sam 
claimed  in  the  declatvation,  and  a  writ  of  error  was 
then  sued  out,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reverse  the 
last  judgment,  and  set  aside  all  proceedings  subse- 
quent to  the  16th  of  May,  on  the  idea,  that  the  judg- 
ment rendered  at  the  rules  became  final  on  that  day* 

The  sole  question  in  the  cause  is,  whether  the 
adjournment  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June,  was  a  continuation  of  the  April 
term,  or  constituted  a.  distinct  term  ? 

There  being  nothing  in  any  act  of  Congress  which' 
prevents  the  Courts  ^of  the  District  from  exercising 
a  power  common*  to  all  Courts,  that  of  adjourning 
to  a  distant  day ;  the  adjournment  on  the  16th  of 
May  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  June,  would  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the.  same .  term,  unless  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  ezpresisly  enabling  the  Courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  hold  adjourned  sessions,  may  be  supposed 
to  vary  the  law  of  the  case.  That  act  is  in  these 
words :  ^  And  the  said  Courts  are  hereby  invested 
with  the  same  power  of  holding  adjourned  sessions 
that  are  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  ^  Maryland.'* 
These  words  do  not,  in  themselves,  purport  to  vary 
the  character  of  the  ses^n.  They  do  not  make  the 
adjourned  session  a  distinct  session.  They  were, 
probably,  inserted  from  abundant  jcaution,  and  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  apprehension,  that  Courts  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  adjourn  to  a  distant  day, 
until*  they  should  he  enabled  so  to  do  by  a  legislative 
act.  But  this  act,  affirming  a  pre-existing  power, 
ought  not  to  be  construed  to  vary  the  nature  of  that 
power>  unless  words  are  employed  which  manifest 


(Ckancebt.    CoHMoir  Law.) 

iEIopKiifs  V.  Les. 

A  jadgment  or  decree  of  a  Court  of  competent  junadiction  ii  conclur 

nre  wbererer  the  same  matter  it  again  brooght  in  controTeray. 
But  the  rale  does  not  apply  to  points  which  come  only  coUateralljr 

under  consideration,  or  are  onlj  incidentallj  considered,  or  can 

only  be  argnmentati?ely  inferred  from  the  decree. 
In  an  action  at  law  by  the  rendee,  against  the  render,  for  a  breach  of 

the  contract,  in  not  delivering  the  thing  sold,  the  proper  measure 

of  damages  is  not  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contract,  but  the  value 

at  the  time  of  the  breach. 
This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of  real,  as  well  as  perianal  property ; 

but,  QiMerr,  Whether  it  is  the  proper  mesaare  of  damsiges  in  the 

case  of  an  action  for  eviction  i 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Tkis  was  ap  action  of  covenant,  brought  by  the  de- 
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such  intention.  In  this  act,  there  are  no  such  words,  1821. 
unless  they  are  found  in  the  reference  to  the  Courts 
of  Maryland  But  on  inquiry,  we  find,  that  in 
Maryland,  an  ^^  adjourned  session"  is  considered  as 
the  same  session  with  that  at  which  the  adjourn- 
ment was  made.  Since,  then,  the  teTQi  at  which 
this  conditional  or  office  judgment  was  to  become 
final,,  was  still  cotitinuing  when  it  was  set  aside,  and 
the-  defendant  permitted  to  plead  to  the  declaration, 
thete  was  no  error  in  that  proceeding. 

Judgment  ^iffirmed; 
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1821.  fendaot  in  error,  (Lee,)  agaiost  the  plaintiff  m  error^ 
(Hopkins,)  to  recover  damages  tor  not  cdnvejiog 
certain  tracts  of  military  lands,  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  had  agreed  to  convey,  upon  the  defendant  in 
error  relieving  a  certain  incumbrance  held  by  one 
Rawleigh  Colston,  upon  an  estate  called  Hiil  tmd 
DcUe^  and  which  Lee  had  previously  granted  and 
sold  to  Hopkins,  and  for  which  the  military  lands  in 
question  were  to  be  received  in  part  payment.  Th^ 
declaration  set  forth  the  covenant,  and.  averred  thM 
Lee  had  completely  removed  the  incumbrance,  from 
Hill  and  Dale.  The  defendant  below  pteadad;  1. 
That  he  had  not  completely  removed  the  incumbrance; 
and,  2.  That  he  (the  defendant  below")  had  never  been 
required  by  Lee  to  convey  tbe  military  lands  to 
him  :  and  on  these  pleas  issued  were  joined.  Upon 
the  trial,  Lee,  in  ordelc  to  prove  the  incumbrance  in 
question  was  removed,  ofiered  in  «vidiBnce  to  th6 
jury, a  record  of  the  proceedmg  in  Cliancery,  dn  a 
bill  filed  against  him  in  the  Circuit'  Court  by  Hop- 
kins. The  bill  stated,  that  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  the  date  of  tbe  afi;reemetlt  on  which  the  pre- 
sent action'  at  law  >vas  brought,  Hopkins  purchased 
of  Lee,  the  estate  of  HUl  and  Daky  for  which  be 
agreed  to  pay  1 8,000  dollars :  viz.  10,000  dollars  in 
military  lands,  at  settled  pric^s^  and  to  give  his 
bond  for  tbe  residue,  payable  in  April,  1809.  That 
Lee,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  selected  cer- 
tain military  lands  in .  the  bill  mentioned.  That  at 
the  tin^e  of  the  purchase  of  £60  ami />afe,  it  was 
mortgaged  to  Colston  for  a  large  sum,  which  Lee  bad 
promised  to  discharge,  but  had  fsfBed  so  to  do«  in 
consequence  of  which  Hopkins  had  paid  off  the 
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.  mortgage  himself.  Thp  bill  then  claimed^  a  large  lasi. 
suni  of  money  from  Lee  for  having  removed  this  in- 
combnMice,  and  prayed  that  the  defendant  might  be 
decreed  to  pay  it,  or  in  default  thereof,  that  the 
claimant  might  be  authorized  by  a  d^ree  of  Chan- 
cery to  sell  the  military  lands,  which,  he  considered 
as  a  pledge  remaining  in  bis  hands,  and  out  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  to  pay  himself.  On  the  coming  m 
of  Lee's  answer,  denying  several  of  the  allegations 
of  the  bill,  the  cause  was  referred  to  a  master,  who 
made  a  report,  stating  a  balance  of  427  dollars  77 
cents,  due  from  Hopkins  to  Lee.  This  report  was 
not  excepted  to,  and  the  Court,  after  referring, to  it, 
proceeded  to  decree  the  payment  of  the  balance^.. 
To  this  testimony  the  defendant  in  the  present  action 
objected,  so  far  as  respected  the  reading  of  the  master's 
report^  and  the  decretal  order  thereon  ;  but  the  object 
tion  was  overruled  by  the  Court  belov^,  and  the  evi- 
dence admitted.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintitf*  in 
error  then  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that 
in  the  assessment  of  damages,  they  should  take  the 
price  of  the  military  lands  as  agreed  upop  by  the 
parties  in  the  articles  of  agreement  upon  which  the 
action  was  brought,  as  the  measure  of  damages  for 
the  breach  of  covenant.  But  the  Court  refused  to 
give  this  instruction,  and  directed  the  jury  to  take 
the  price  of  the  lands,  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
been  conveyed,  as  the  measure  of  damages.  To 
this  instruction  the  plaintiff  in  error  excepted ;  and  a 
Terdict  and,  judgment  thereon  being  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff  below,  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court 
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1821.  Mr.  Pinkney  aad  Mr.  Swann,  for  the  plaintiff  in 

'J^'^fp^    error,  argued,  (  L)  That  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 

T.  were  not  admissible  evidence  in  the  action  at  law. 

Lee* 

Fehnmyjih.  A.  verdict  and  judgment  are.  indeed  conclusive  evi- 
dence between  the  same  parties ;  but  the  other  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause,  and  all  that  which  i9  merely 
inducement  to  the  verdict  or  judgment,  are  not  evi- 
dence. So,  a  decree  in  Chancery  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  all  the  facts  in  the  course  of  the  cause. 
-  Not  that  the  decree  is  not  conclusive  as  a  resjudi' 
eata :  but  the  decree  here  b  no  otherwise  conclu- 
sive than  as  giving  the  party,  in  whose- favour  it  was 
pronounced,  aright  to  have  it  executed.  It  is  not 
evidence  at  all,  unless  it  be  conclusive  evidence : 
but  it  cannot  be  conclusive  evidence  of  die  details  of 
the  cause,  and  of  the  incidental  questions  which 
arose  in  its  progress.  (2.)  The  proper  measure  of  da- 
mages in  the  action  at  law,  was  the  price  agreed  by 
the  parties.  When  a  portipn  of  the  prioQ  of  land  is 
to  be  paid  for  in  other  land,  the  pecuniary  price,  with 
interest,  is  the  rule  at  law,  where  specific  perform- 
ance is  not  called  for.  It  is  thus  subjected  to  the 
analogical  rule  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the 
contract  is  rescinded,  instead  of  beinjg  specifically 
performed. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Lee,  for  the  defendant  in  er- 
ror, insisted,  (I.)  That  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 
were  not  only  admissible  evidence  in  the  suit  at  law, 
but  conclusive  evidence.  It  may  be  safely  admit- 
ted that  the  decree  is  not  evidence  of  such  facts  as 
are  only  collaterally  or  incidentally  drawn  in  ques- 
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tioo,  or  can  onljr  be  argum^ntatively  infafli^  from  iHi. 
the  decree.  But  where  the  decree  professes  to  be 
founded  on  a  partic!ular  fact,  which  3¥as  the  principal 
question  in  issue,  and  Was  ascertained  by  the  mas- 
ter's report,  it  must  be  conclusive  in  any  other  suit 
between  the  same  parties.  (2.)  As  to  the  proper 
measure  of  damages,  it  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  this 
Court,  that  in  an  action  by  the  purchaser  for  a  breach 
of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  rulei^f  damages  is  the 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  the  breach.'  It  is 
true,  that  the  case  of  Shepherd  v.  Hampton^  was  a 
sale  of  goods ;  but  it  is  not  perceived  that  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  application  of,  the  principle  to 
real  or  to  personal  property. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  pe^.  12^;^ 
the  Court. 

The  first  question  which  this  Court  has  to  consi- 
der is,  whether  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  were 
properly  s^dmitted  in  evidence  in  the  Court  below. 

It  is  not  denied,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  fact  which 
has  been  directly  tried,  and  decided  by  a  Court. of  •^  **•  ^"•'*«^- 
competent  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  contested  again 
between  the  same  parties,  in  the  same  or  any  other 
Court  Hence  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  record,  or  a  decree  in  Chancery,  although  not 
binding  on  strangers,  puts  an  end  to  all  further  con- 
troversy concerning  the  points  thus  decided  between 
the  parties  to  such  suit  In  this,  there  is  and  ought 
to  be,  no  difference  between  a  verdict  and  judgment 

a  Shepherd  v.  HamptOD,  3  WheaU  Rep.  200. 
Vol.  VL  16 
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isai,  ia  a  Cpart  of  common  law,  and  a  decree  of  a  Court 
^^^p^!^  of  equity.  They  both  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and 
may  be  offered  in  evidence  under  the  same  limitations, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  otherwise.  The  rule  has  found  its  way 
into  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  not  only  from  its 
obvious  fitness  and  propriety,  but  because  without 
it,  an  end  could  never  be  put  to  litigation.  It  is, 
therefore,  n(^  confined  in  England  or  in  this  country 
to  judgments  of  the  same  Couit,  or  to  the  decisions 
of  Courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  but  extends  to 
matters  litigated  beforecompetent  tribunals  in  foreign 
countries.  It  applies  to  sentences  of  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty-— ^to  ecclesiastical  tribunals — and,  in  short, 
to  every  Court  which  has  proper  cognizance  of  th^ 
subject  m^tte  ,  so  far  ^B  they  profess  to  decide  the 
particular  m  tter  in  dispute.  Under  this  rule,  the 
decree  in  this  case  was  proper  evidence,  if  it  decided, 
or  professed  to  decide,  the  same  question  which  was 
made  on  the  trial  at  law.  For  to  points  which  came 
only  collaterally  under  consideration,  or  were  only 
incidentally  under  cognizance,  or  could  only  be  in- 
ferred by  arguing  from  the  decree,  it  is  adntiltted  that 
the  rule  does  not  appfy.  On  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  and  in  Chancery,  in  the  case  now 
before  us,  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  question 
which  arose  on  the  trial  of  the  action  of  covenant, 
was  precisely  the  same,  if  not  exclusively  so,  (al- 
though that  was  not  necessary,)  as  the  one  which 
had  already  been  directly  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  bill,  which  was  filed  by  the  pre- 
sent plaintiff*  in  error,  states,  that  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 


r. 
Lee. 
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lif^i  18d7|  which  is  the  date  of  the  agfeement  on  i83i. 
trUeh  the  action  at  law  is  brought,  Hopkins  pur-  ^]|ptj^ 
diised  of  Lee  the  estate  of  Hill  and  Dale,  for  which 
he  was  to  pay  ;^18,000 — ^thatis,  ;$f  10,000  in  military 
lands  at  settled  prices,  and  the  remainder  in  bonds^ 
payable  in  April,  1809.  That  Lee,  in  pursuance  of 
this  agreement,  selected  certain  military  lands  in  the 
bill  mentioned.  That  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
Hill  and  Dale,  it  was  mortgaged  to  Rawleigh  Colston 
for  a  large  sum,  which  Lee  had  promised  to  discharge, 
but  that  he  had  failed  so  to  do,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Hopkins  had  paid  the  mortgage  himself. 
The  complainant  then  claims  a  large  sum  from  Lee 
for  having  removed  this  incumbrance,  and  prays  that 
the  defendant  may  be  decreed  to  pay  it,  or  in  de- 
fault thereof,  that  the  complainant  may  be  authori- 
sed, by  a  decree  of  the  Court,  to  sell  the  military 
lands,  which  he  considered  as  a  pledge  in  his  hands, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  to  pay  himself.  Not  a  sin* 
gle  demand  is  stated  in  the  bill,  except  the  one  arising 
out  of  the  complainant's  extinguishment  of  the  in- 
cumbrance, which  Lee  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
remove. 

On  Lee's  answer  coming  in,  denying  several  of 
the  allegations  of  the  bill,  the  cause  is  referred  to  a 
master  commissioner,  who,  after  a  long  investigation, 
in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  the  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  makes  a  report  by  which  Hop- 
kms  is  made  a  debtor  of  Lee  in  the  sum  of  $4X7  77. 
Ga  inspection  of  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  controversy  between  the  par- 
ties was,  whether  Hill  and  Dale  had  been  relieved 
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1321.       from  its  incumbraiice  to  CoUton,  by  fiinds  fimislml 
^^^^^^    by  Lee  to  Hopkins  for  that  purpose,  apd  that  uiiless 
that  fact  had  been  found  affirmatively,  a  report  coiild 
not  have  been  made  in  Lee's  favour.  The  Court,  af* 
ter  referring  to  this  report,  and  stating  that  it  had  nol 
been  excepted  to,  proceeds  to  decree  the  paymeiit  of 
tbb  balance  by  the  compiainani  to  the  defendant 
From  thb  summary  review  of  the  prooeedings  ill 
Chancery,  the  fondusion  aeenis  imev^ble,  that  the 
chief,  if  not  sole  Q»tter  in  litigation  in  that  suit,  was 
whether  Hill  and  Dale  liad  been  freed  of  the  incum- 
brance to  Colston,  by  Lee  or  by  Hopkins,  and  that 
the  report  and  subsequent  decree  proceeded  on  the 
ground^  and  established  the  fact,  that  Lee  had  dis* 
charged  it,  which  was  also  the  only  point  put  in  is^ 
st^e  by  the  first  plea  of  the  defendant  m  the  actioq 
of  cpVenanlL    No  rule  of  evidence,  tberefbre,  is  vio- 
lated in  saying  that  this  decree  was  properly  aidmit-^ 
ted  by  the  Circuit  Court.     But  if  the  decree  were 
admissible,  it  is  supposed  that  the  report  of  the  mas-* 
ter  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury. 
The  Court  entertains  a  different  opinion.    No  rea- 
son has  been  assigned  why  a  decision  by  a  proper 
and  sworn  officer  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  both  parties,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  practice  and  usage  of  the  Court,  on  . 
the  very  matters  in  controversy,  not  excepted  to  by 
either  party,  and  confirmed  by  the  Court,  should  not 
be  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  fact  found  by  it, 
as  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  on  which  a  judgment  is  af- 
terwards rendered.     The  advantage  which  a  verdict 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  over  a  report,  from  its 
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being  the  decision  of  twelve,  instead  of  the  opiiii<»i  issi. 
of  a  single  man,  is  perhaps  more  than  counteroalan-  ^v^^^ 
ced  by  the  time  which  is  allowed  to  a  master  for  de- 
liberation, ^nd  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matters  in  controversy.  But  a  better  and  more  satis- 
factory answer  is,  that  it  is  the  usual,  known,  and 
approved  practice  of  the  Court  to  whose  jurisdicti<m 
the  parties  had  submitted  themselves.  But  if  this 
document  be  witheld  from  la  jury,  how  are  they  or 
the  Court  to  arrive  at  the  grounds  of  the  decree,  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  points  or  matters  which  have 
been  decided  in  the  cause  ?  Without  it,  the  decree 
may  be  intelligible ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, or  the  facts  which  it  means  to  decide,  may  be 
liable  to  much  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  The  re- 
port, therefore,  as  well  as  the  decree,  was  proper 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  such  repon  and  de- 
cree  had  been  made,  but  of  the  matter  which  they 
professed  directly  to  decide.  We  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  say,  whether,  in  those  respects,  they  were 
conclusive,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  offer- 
ed with  that  view ;  but  without  meaning  t  odeny  to 
them  such  effect,  we  only  say,  which  is  all  that  the 
present  case  requires,  that  they  were  competent  and 
proper,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  incumbrance  by  the 
defendant  Lee,  from  the  estate  of  HiU  and  Dale. 

In  the  assessment  of  damages,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  ju- 
ry, that  they  should  take  the  price  of  the  land,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  3uit  was  brought,  for  their  go- 
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lasi.  vernment    But  the  Court  refused  to  gire  this  in- 

"^^^^  struction,  and  directed  the  jury  to  take  the  price  of  the 

T.  lands,  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have  been  conveyed, 


as  the  measure  of  damages.  To  this  instruction  the 
'^*'' jlhiSdi  pl^'^^  ^  ^^^^  excepted.  The  rule  is  settled  in 
Sf  iSJ^h?^  *^  Court,  that  in  an  action  by  the  vendue  for  a 
flJISSi?^  ^  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  for  not 
delivering  the  article,  the  measure  of  damages  is  its 
price  at  die  time  of  the  breach.  The  price  being 
settled  by  the  contract,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
makes  no  difference,  nor  ought  it  to  make  any; 
•therwise  the  vendor",  if  the  article  have  risen  in  va- 
lue, would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  dischai^ 
himself  from  his  contract,  and  put  the  enhanced  va- 
lue in  his  own  pocket.  Nor  can  it  make  any  differ- 
»oe  in  principle,  whether  the  contract  be  for  the  sale 
of  real  or  personal  property,  if  the  lands,  as  is  the 
case  here,  have  not  been  improved  or  built  on.  In  both 
cases,  the  vendee  is  entitled  to  have  the  thing  agreed 
for;  at  the  contract  price,  and  to  sell  it  himself  at 
its  increased  value.  If  it  be  withheld,  the  vendor 
ought  to  make  good  to  him  the  difference.  This  is 
not  an  action  for  eviction,  nor  is  the  Court  now  pre- 
scribing the  proper  rule  of  damages  in  such  a  case.* 

Judgment  aflirmed. 

d  Aft  to  the  damages  recoYerable  upon  an  eYiction  of  real 
preperty,  Vid€  AnU,  Vol.  H.  p.  62.    Note  e. 
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(Local  Law.) 

Thatcher  etoLv.  Pow£ll  et  (d.  Lessee. 


Tbe-floneQtion  hj  a  public  officer  of  a  poifor  .to  sell  landi  for  the  nonr 
payment  of  taxet,  mutt  be  in  strict  porrouioe  of  the  law  under 
which  it  11  made,  or  no  title  it  conTeyed. 

It  it  ettentiai  to  the  raliditj  of  the  tale  of  landt  for  taxet,  under  the 
lawt  of  TeAneitee,  that  it  thoald  appear  on  the  record  of  the  Court, 
by  which  the  order  of  tale  it  made,  that  the  SheriiT  had  returned 
that  there  were  no  goods  and  chattels  of  the  delinquent  proprietor 
oat  of  which  the  taxes  conld  be  made. 

The  pnbUcationt  which  are  required  by  law  to  be  made,  tubiequent 
to  the  SheriiF't  return,  and  preriout  to  the  order  of  tale,  are  indit- 
pentable  preliminariet  to  a  ralid  order  of  sale. 

In  summaiy  proceedings,  where  a  Court  exercises  an  extraordinary 
power  under  a  special  statute,  which  prescribes  its  course,  that 
conne  ought  to  be  strictly  pursued,  and  the  facts  which  giro  ju- 
risdiction, ought  to  ajqpear  on  the  ftce  of  the  record.  Otherwise, 
the  proceedings  are  not  merely  roidable,  but  absolutely  void,  as 
being  coram  turn  judiee. 

In  oonstming  local  statutes  respecting  real  property,  this  Court  is 
gorenied  by  the  deoitions  of  the  State  tribunals. 


Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  West  Tennessee,  r^nmy  ism. 

This  cause  was  argued  at  the  last  term,  and  at  the 
present  term  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  instituted  by  the 
defendants  in  error  against  the  plaintifis,  to  recover 
640  acres  of  land  in  Montgomery  county.  Upon 
the  trial  in  the  Court  below,  the  lessors  of  the  plain- 
tiffsy  in  support  of  their  title,  read  in  evidence  a  grant 
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i8ti.  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Stokeley  Do* 
IJJII^^  naldsoo,  dated  the  12th  of  January,  1797 ;  also  a 
▼•  deed  for  the  same  land  from  the  said  Donaldson  to 
John  Love,  dated  the  13th  of  January,  1797,  and 
registered  in  Montgomery  county,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1816,  upon,  a  probate  made  in  the  County 
Court  of  Grange  county,  at  May  term  of  the  said 
Court,  1814. 

The  defendants  in  that  Court,  to  support  their 
title,  read  in  evidence  a  transcript  of  a  record  from 
the  County  Court  of  Montgom^y  county,  at  their 
July  session  of  1801,  as  follows,  viz  : 

^^  Haydon  Wells,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Janifary  term,  1801,  to  receive  the  list  of 
taxable  property  in  Captain  Boyd's  company,  re- 
ports to  Court  a  list  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  not  listed  for  the  year  1799, 
nor  taxes  paid  thereon,  to  wit:  among  others, 
*  Stokeley  Donaldson  2,560  acres  on  Yellow  Creek 
waters.'  "  Haydon  Wells,  T.  P." 

*^  Orderedy  that  the  clerk  make  out  a  certificate  of 
lands  and  tenements  reported  by  Haydon  W«lls, 
Esq.  for  the  year  1799,  that  are  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  agreeably  to  the  !4th  section  of  ^  an 
act  to  ascertain  what  property  in  this  State  shall  be 
deemed  taxable,  and  the  mode  of  collectings  account- 
ing for,  and  paying  public  taxes.*  And  now,  to  wit, 
at  January  term,  180^2,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had  thereon,  to  wit,  on  motion,  it  is  ordered, 
adjudged,  ^nd  decreed,  that  the  tracts  of  land  enter- 
ed in  the  names  of  the  following  persons,  be  subject 
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to  the  payment  of  taxes  due  thereon,  agreeably  to  I821. 
report  of  Haydon  Wells,  Esq.  receiver  of  taxable 
property,  as  delinquent  for  the  year  1799,  agreeably 
to  law,  and  that  execution  issue  accordingly:" 
(among  others,)  Stokeley  Donaldson,  1 1  dollars  90 
cents.  Upon  which  order  or  judgment,  an  execu- 
tion, bearing  date  the  fourth  Monday  in  March,  1802, 
was  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county, 
commanding  him,  that  of  the  lands  of  Stokeley 
Donaldson,  reported  to  be  in  arrears  for  taxes  for  the 
year  1799,  he  cause  to  be  made  the  sum  t>f  11  dol- 
lars 90  cents,  as,  also,  the  sum  of  1  dollar  40  cents, 
and  charges,  &c.  Upon  this  execution  the  sheriff 
made  the  following  return  : 

**  Levied  on  2133,  and  advertised  agreeably  to  the 
old  ;  not  sold,  because  the  new  act  which  requires 
it  to  be  advertised  in  the  Gazette  did  not  come  for- 
ward till  the  day  of  sale. 

"  John  Saunders,  Sheriff  M.  C.^' 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1802,  an  alias  execution  issu- 
ed, bearing  date  the  fourth  Monday  in  April,  1802,  in 
the  words  of  the  former,  on  which  the  sheriff  made 
the  following  return  :  "  The  within  land  sold  agree- 
ably to  law,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1802;  at  seven 
mills  per  acre."  They  also  read  in  evidence  a  deed 
from  John  Cocke,  Sheriff  of  Montgomery  county, 
to  Samuel  Vance,  one  of  the  defendants,  dated  the 
14th  of  April,  1808,  reciting^  that  whereas  John 
Saunders,  late  Sheriff  of  Montgomery  county,  did, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1802,  by  virtue  of  an  execution 
or  order  of  sale,  to  him  directed,  from  the  Court  of 

Vol.  VI.  16 
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it2i.  Montgomery  county,  expose  to  sale  2,660  acres  of 
land  granted  to  Stokeley  Donaldson,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  taxes 
due  thereon  for  the  year  1799,  agreeably  to  an  act 
of  Assembly  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  And 
whereas  Morgan  Brown  became  the  purchaser  of 
2,229  6-7  acres  of  the  said  land  at  seven  mills  per 
acre,  he  being  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  the  taxes 
and  costs  due  thereon  being,  17  dollars  10  cents ; 
and  the  said  Morgan  Brown  having  authorized  a 
deed  to  be  made  therefor  to  Samuel  Vance :  Now, 
the  said*  John  Cocke,  in  consideration  of  the  said 
sum  being  paid  to  the  said  John  Saunders,  Sheriff, 
Sec.  doth  sell  and  convey  the  said  2,229  6-7  acres  of 
land,  &c.  The  said  deed  then  described  one  tract 
of  640  acres,  the  tract  in  question ;  also,  two  other 
tracts  of  640  acres  each ;  also,  one  other  part  of  a 
survey  of  land  of  309  acres  granted  to  Stokeley 
Donaldson. 

The  lessors  of  the  plaintiff^  then  introduced  grants 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Stokeley  Do- 
naldson, all  dated  about  the  same  time,  for  two  dif- 
ferent tracts  of  land  of  640  acres  each,  a  part  of 
which  are  those  described  in  th6  said  Sheriff's  deed, 
all  lying  upon  the  waters  of  Yellow  Creek,  and  pro- 
ved that  the  same  lay  in  one  connection  of  surveys 
adjoining  each  other,  but  those  described  in  the 
Sheriff's  deed  were  of  much  the  greatest  value. 

Upon  this  evidence  the  Court  instructed  the  jury, 
that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  said 
lands  in  the  said  Sheriff's  deed  mentioned,  were  the 
same  lands  which  the  former  Sheriff  Saunders  had 
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sold'or  not  If  not  the  same  land,  then  the  said  laai. 
Sheriff's  deed  was  not  good  in  law.  And  the  Court  ^J^J^ 
farther  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  said  record,  or 
anything  therein  contained,  was  not  sufficient  in  law 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  lands  made  by  the  said 
Sheriff  Saunders,  nor  the  deed  aforesaid  made  to 
the  said  Vanc&  by  the  said  John  Cocke,  tlie  said 
successor  of  the  said  Saunders,  and  that  the  said 
sale  and  deed  did  not  in  law  Test  any  title  to  said 
lands  in  the  said  Samuel  Vance. 

To  this  iiDStruction  of  the  Court,  the  counseV  for 
the  defendants  excepted.  In  consequence  of  this  in* 
struction,  toe  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  a  judgment  was  accordingly  l^ndered  in  their 
favour.  The  cause  was  then  brought  by  writ  Of 
error  to  this  Court. 

The  objections  made  on  the  record  to  the  title 
papers  of  the  plaintiff,  so  far  as  respects  their  regis- 
tration, have  not  been  pressed  in  this  Court,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  sustainable.  The  plaintiffii  in  error 
rely  principally  on  the  deed  made  by  John  Cocke, 
the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1808,  and  insist  that  the  instruction  given  by 
the  Circuit  Court  to  the  jury,  on  thjs  point,  is  erro- 
neous. 

The  validity  of  this  deed  depends  on  the  act  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1797,  respecting  the  collection 
of  taxes.  The  3d  section  of  that  act  direca  the 
Court  of  each  county,  at  its  ses»on,  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  each  year,  to  appoint  a  justice  of  the 
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1821.  peace,  fin*  each  captain's  district  la  the  county,  to 
^^^^  receive  lists  of  the  taxable  property,  for  the  then 
present  year/' 

The  6th  sectfon  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
discover,  and  report  in  writing,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Court,  such  taxable  property  as  may  not  have  been 
returned  within  the  time  limited  by  law. 

The  6th  section  directs  non-residents  to  return  to 
the  Court  an  inventory  of  their  taxable  property. 

The  9th  section  enacts,  that  if  any  non-resident 
"  shall  fail,  by  himsfelf,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  to  re- 
turn his,  her,  or  their  taxable  property,  as  by  the  act 
directed,  the  property  of  such  pereon,  so  failing,  shall 
be  liable,  and  stand  bound  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  a  double  tax,  to  be  collected  and  paid,  as  by 
this  act  directed,  and  the  justice  shall  report  the  said 
property  to  tl^e  i)est  of  his  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion as  aforesaid." 

The  thirteenth  section  directs  the  sheriff,  in  the 
event  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes  by  a  specified 
time, "  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  every  person  so  neglecting." 

And  the  14th  section  directs  the  sheriff,  in  case 
there  shall  not  be  any  goods  and  chattels  6n  which 
distress  may  be  made,  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Court  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  "  foxthwiih  to 
direct  the  cltrk  to  make  out  a  certificate  of  the 

r 

lands  and  tenements  liable  for  payment  of  the  said 
taxes,  together  with  the  amount  of  taxes  and 
charges  due  thereon."  This  is  to  be  published,  and 
if  no  person  shall  pay  the  taxes  and  other  charges, 
within  thirty  days,  the  ♦<  Court  shall  enter  up  judg- 
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ment  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due,"  &c.  for  which       i82k 
execution  shall  issue,  under  which  execution  the    ^f^^'^y^ 

'  Thatcher 

land  may  be  sold  and  conveyed  by  the  sheriff.  _  r. 

That  no  individual  or  public  officer  can  sell,  and 
convey  a  good  title  to,  the  land  of  another,  unless 
authorized  so  to  do  by  express  law,  is  one  of  those 
self-evident  propositions  to  which  the  mind  assents, 
without  hesitation;  and  that  the  person  invested 
with  such  a  power,  must  pursue  with  precision  the 
course  prescribed  by  law,  or  his  act  is  invalid,  is  a 
principle  which  has  been  repeatedly  recognised  in 
this  Court.  The  validity  of  the  sale  and  deed  made 
by  the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county  will  then  de- 
pend on  the  regularity  of  the  order  under  which  the 
sale  was  made,  and  on  the  question  whether  thai 
order,  if  erroneous,  will  still  support  the  sale  whicn 
has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  it. 

Previous  to  an  order  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  the 
non-payment  of  taxes,  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  levy 
them  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  delinquent ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  goods  and 
chattels,  he  is  to  report  the  same  to  the  Court,  as  the 
foundation  of  any  proceeding  against  the  lands.  By 
this  act,  no  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Court  over  the 
lands  of  a  person  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  taxes, 
until  the  sheriff  shall  report  that  there  are  no  goods 
and  chattels  out  of  which  the  taxes  may  be  made. 

This  being  an  important  fact  on  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  depends,  it  ought,  we  thijik,  to 
appear  on  record,  cither  in  the  judgment  itself,  or  in 
the  previous  proceedings. 

In  this  case  no  such  report  appears  to  have  been 
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18S1.  made.  Could  it  eyen  be  contended  that  this  report 
^;^^2^^  might  be  presumed,  the  answer  is,  that  the  terms  of 
r.  the  order  exclude  such  a  presumption.  It  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  report  of  the  magistrate,  that  the  land 
in  question  had  not  been  listed,  was  made  in  July, 
1801,  and  that  the  Court  immediately ,  made  that 
order  which  the  law  directs  to  be  made  on  the  she- 
riflPs'repoft,  that  there  are  no  goods  and  chattels ;  and 
this  order  refers  not  to  any  report  of  the  sheriff,  no.t 
to  any  deficiency  of  goods  and  chattels, ,  but  to  the 
report  of  the  justice  of  peace,  that  the  lands  have 
not  been  listed. 

This  is  not  the  only  defect  which  appears  in  these- 
proceedings.  Previous  to  an  order  for  a  sale  of  land, 
aofd  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  sheriff,  certain 
publications  are  to  be  made  in  the  manner  and  form 
prescribed  by  the  act.^  These  publications  are  in- 
dispensable preliminaries  to  the  order  of  sale.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  made.  The. judgment 
against  the  land  was  given  at  January  termy  1802, 
on  motion,  without  its  appearing  by  recital  or  other- 
wise, that  the  requisites' of  the  law,  in  this  respect, 
had  been  complied  with,  and  that  tbe  tax  still  re- 
mained unpaid. 

We  think  this  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  re- 
cord. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  judgment,  for  ihese 
errors  in  the  proceedings  of  the  County  Court,  may 
be  voidable,  but  is  not  void ;  that  until  it  be  reversed, 
it  is  capable  of  supporting  those  subsequent  proceed- 
ings which  were  founded  on  it. 
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We  think  otherwise.  .  In  summary  proceedings/  issi. 
where  a  Court  exercises  an  extraordinary  power 
^  under  a  special  statute  prescribing  its  course,  we 
think  that  course  oinght  to  be  exactly  obseryed,  and 
those  facts  especially  which  give  jurisdiction,  ought 
to  appear,  in  order  to  show  that  its  proceedings 
are  coram  judice.  Without  this  act  of  Assembly, 
the  order  for  sale  would  have  been  totally  void. 
This  act  gives  the  power  only  on  a  report  to  be 
made  by  the  Sheriff.  This  report  gives  the  Court 
jurisdiction ;  and  without  it,  the  Court  is  as  power- 
.  lete  as  if  the  act  had  never  passed. 

In  construing  the  9Cts  of  .the  Legislature  of  a 
State,  the  decisiQUs  of  the  State  tribunals  have  al- 
ways governed  this  Court  In  Tennessee,  the  ques-- 
tion  arising  in  this  cause,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, seems  to  have  been  finally  settled  on  princi- 
ples which  are  thought  entirely  correct.  The  case 
of  Firancis^  Lessee  v.  Washburn  ^  Russelti  reported 
in  5  Haywood^  is  this  very  case,  and  was  decided  aa 
this  case  was  decided. in  the  Circuit  Court.  On  the 
authority  of  that  case,  and  on  principle,  the  Court 
is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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1G31. 

Randolph 

T.  (Practice.) 

Barbour. 

Kandolph  et  al.  v.  Barbour  et  ai. 

An  equity  suit,  where  au  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  Circuit 
Court  to  this  Court,  but  uot  prosecuted,  will  be  dismissed  upon  pro- 
ducing^ a  certificate  from  the  Court  below,  that  the  appeal  has  been 
taken  and  uot  prosecuted. 

Fih.i2ih.  Mn  B.  Hardifi,  for  the  respoadcnts,   moved  to 

docket  und  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this  case,  which 
was  a  suit  in  Chancery,  commenced  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Kentucky,  and  a  decree  entered,  from  which 
ajii  appeal  was  taken,  but  not  prosecuted.  He  pro- 
duced a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  be- 
low to  that  effect 

The  Court,  stated  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20th  rule  of  Court,  although  that  rule  ap- 
plied, in  terms,  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  granted. 

Order. — Acertlficate^  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  stating  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken  in  this  case  in  May  term, 
1819,  from  the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  hav- 
ing been  produced  and  filed,  and  it  appearing  that 
the  record  in  said  cause  has  not  been  filed :  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Harditi,  of  counsel  for  the  respondents,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  said  appeal  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  dismissed.* 

a  Vide  new  role  of  Court  of  the  present  term.  Ante. 
Rule  XXXII. 
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1821. 
Mayhew 

(COHSTITUTIONAI.  Law.      LoCAL  LaW.)  .^     ^* 

^  '  Thatcher. 

Mayhew  v.  Thatcher  tt  cU. 

As  by  the  laws  of  LonisiaDa,  questions  of  fact  in  mil  cases  are  tried 
by  the  Conrt  unless  either  of  the  parties  demands  a  jury ;  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  on  a  jud^^ment,  the  interest  on  the  original  judgment 
losay  be  computed  and  make  part  of  the  judgment  in  Louisiana, 
without  a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  interrention  of  a  jury. 

The  record  of  a  judgment  in  one  State,  is  conclusive  evidence  in  ano- 
ther, although  it  appears  that  the  suit,  in  which  it  was  rendered, 
was  commenced  by  an  attachment  of  property,  the  defendant  hav- 
ing afterwards  appeared  and  taken  defence. 

Error  to  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt  commenced  by  the  de- 
fendants in  error  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  the 
District  Court  of  Louisiana,  upon  a  judgment  ob- 
tained in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The 
original  suit,  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained, 
was  commenced  bj  a  process  of  foreign  attachment, 
according  to  the  local  laws  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
the  defendant,  Mayhew,  subsequently  appeared  and 
took  defence.  Tne  cause  was  referred  to  arbitrators, 
and  judgment  rendered  upon  their  report  against  the 
defendant,  Mayhew,  for  the  sum  of  ;$f4  J88  57  debt, 
and  ;$f284  33  cents  costs.  The  defendants  in  er- 
ror having  declared  upon  this  judgment  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana,  the 
plaintiff  in  error  pleaded  nil  debet^  to  which  plea 
there  was  a  general  demurrer,  and  judgment  being 
rendered  thereon  for  the  defendants  in  error,  for  the 

Vol.  VI.  13 
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laai.       sum  of  5,072  dollars  and  90  cents  debt,  with  inteiest 
"^^[^^    thereon,  &c«  and  the  caose  was  brought  befote  this 
▼.         Court. 

fa.  lott.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  C.J.  IngersoO^  {or 

the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Sir.  Hapkinson  and  Mr. 
lUBUs  for  the  defendants  in  error.* 

fik.  iftA.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  deliyered  the  opi- 

nion of  the  Court,  that  as  by  the  local  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  Louisiana,  questions  of  fitct  in  civil  eases 
were  tried  by  the  Court,  unless  either  of  the  parties 
demanded  a  jury,,  the  interest  upon  the  original 
judgment  in  Massachusetts  might  be  computed,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  judgment  in  Louisiana,  without 
a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
And  that  although  the  original  suit  was  commencedl 
by  an  attachment,  yet  that  the  defendant,  Mayhew, 
had  personal  notice  of  the  suit,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared and  took  defence,  so  that  even  supposing 
there  was  any  objection  to  the  proceeding  by  attach- 
ment, it  was  cured  by  the  appearance  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  his  litigating  the  suit. 

Judgment  aflirmed. 

a  The  latter  cited  Brown  t.  Tan  Braam,  S  Doll.  344. 
RennerT.  M arahally  1  WhtaU  Rep.  216.  to  show  that  where  the 
action  ia  brought  for  a  socn  certain,  or  which  may  be  made  cer- 
tain bj  computation,  jiidis^enl  for  the  damages  may  be  entered 
vp  by  the  Court  without  a  writ  of  inquiry. 
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18S1. 

Fannen  and 
(CoRiTiTUTiOHAL  Law.)  'Mecbaoict' 

*  Bank  of 
PenbsjlTama 

Faricers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Pennstltania      .  T*. 


T.  Smith. 

Aa  act  of  a  State  L^fvlatiire  which  diiehaifoi  a  debtor  from  all  lia- 
biliCj  fiNT  debt!  coDtracted  prerions  to  hia  duchaige,  oq  his  rarrea- 
&ariag  hm  property  for  the  benefit  of  hia  creditom,  ia  a  l|iw.impair- 
inf  the  oblii^tiQa  of  oontracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  conttitn- 
tipD  of  the  United  Statei,  ao  &r  at  it  attempts  to  discharge  the 
contract :  and  it  makes  no  diifiBrence  in  sooh  a  case,  that  the  svit 
was  braofhtin  a  State  Conrt  of  the  State,  of  whkh  both  the 
parties  were  citlsens,  where  the  contract  was  made,  and  the. 
discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the 
suit  was  brought. 

Error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Pennsjlyania. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  \fy  the 
plaintiffs  in  error,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsjlvania,  against  the  defendant 
in  error,  as  endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  made  at 
Philadelphia  bj  one  Edward  Shoemaker;  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1811,  for  2,600  dollars,  payable  in  six 
months  after- date,  and  endorsed  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day. 
The  declaration  was  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  de^ 
fendant  pleaded,  that  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
1812,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  said  Commonwealth, 
residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 
haring  resided  there  for  more  than  two  years  before 
that  time ;  and  that  being  such  citizen  and  resident, 
he,  the  defendant,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  the 


Bmitb. 
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1821.       Legislature  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  on 
si^^>s^-w/    ^j^g  j3j|j  ^f  March,  1812,  entitled,  **  An  act  for  the 

Farmen  and  '  '  ... 

Mediiraics*    relief  of  insolvent  debtors  residing  in  the  citj  and 
PeuosyiFania  county  of  Philadelphia,^'  did,  on  the  said  8th  daj  of 
Smith.       September,  1812,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  afore- 
said, present  bis  petition  to  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll, 
&e«  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  said  act,  &c. ;  in  which  petition,  he,  the  said 
petitioner,  did  state  his  belief,  that  he  was  insolvent, 
and  did  pray  thai  he  mig^r  be  permitted  to  assign  all 
his  estate  and  property  for  the  be.iiefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  said  act.     Whereupon 
the  said  Commissioners  did  appoint  Mathew  Ran- 
dall, &.C  to  be  curators,  to  whom  the  defendant  did 
thereupon   forthwith  assign  all  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  act.     And  the  said  Commissioners  did  then  and 
there  appoint  the  second  day  of  October,  1812,  afore** 
said,  for  the  hearing  the  defendant  and  his  creditors, 
of  which  due  notice  was  given  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid.     Upon  which  day, 
&c.  the  said  petitioner  did  exhibit  a  true  account  and 
,list  of  all  his  creditors,  and  moneys  due,  and  to  be- 
come due,  and  owine:  to  them  respectively  by  him ; 
and,  also,  an  inventory  and  account  of  his  estate, 
real  and  personal,  and  of  all  interest  of  him,  the  said 
petitioner,  either  present  or  contingent,  in  any  thing 
of  value,  and  of  all  books,  vouchers,  and  securities 
relating  to  the  same.      And   thereupon    the   said 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  one  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, did  administer  to  him,  the  said  petitioner, 
the  oath  required  by  the  said  law,  which  was  duly 
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taken  by  him,  the  said  petitioner,  according  to  the  1821. 
requisition  of  the  said  law.  And,  afterwards.  &c,  ^^'^"^"'"^  • 
the  said  Commissioners  did  assign  to  Chnndler  Mechaoicji' 
Price,  &c.,  who  were  duly  nominated  and  appointed  PenMjinuna 
assignees,  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  him  gjjy^ 
the  said  petitioner,  or  which  was  of  him  the  said 
petitioner,  at  the  time  of  the  provisional  assignment 
80  as  aforesaid  made  to  the  curators  aforesaid.  And 
the  said  Commissioners  did  appoint  the  15th  day  of 
October,  then  next,  for  a  second  examination  of  him 
the  said  petitioner.  Upon  which  second  examina- 
tion, it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, that  the  said  petitioner  had  not  concealed 
any  part  of  his  property,  &c.,  and  he,  the  said  pe- 
titioner, having  also,  in  all  other  things,  conformed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  said  Commissioners 
did,  then  and  there,  give  to  bim,  the  said  petitioner,  a 
certificate,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  that  he,  the 
said  petitioner,  had,  in  all  things,  conformed  to,  and 
was  discharged  by,  said  act.  The  plea  also  averred, 
that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  from  contracts  made  within  the 
same,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were,  at 
the  time  the  said  contracts  were  made,  and  at  the 
time  the  causes  of  action  accrued,  and  at  the  time 
the  said  act  passed,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  still  continued  to  be  citizens  thereof.  To 
this,  plea  there  was  a  demurrer ;  and  judgment  being 
rendered  thereon  for  the  defendant,  the  cause  was 
brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 
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lati.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hapkinsanj  for  the 

J^JI^^''^^  plaintifis,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeanty  for  the  defendant 

Meobanioi' 

'Banlr  of 

Peimsyiyaiiia  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
gj^j^^      nion  of  the  Court,  that  this  case  was  not  distin- 

F^inmrw  mh.  guishable  from  its  former  decisions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject/ except  by  the  circumstances,  that  the  defend- 
ant, in  the  present  case,  was  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State  with  the  plaintiffs,  at  the  time  the  contract 
Was  made  in  that  State,  and  remained  such  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  commenced  in  its  Courts.  But 
that  these  facts  made  no  difference  in  the  cases. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  for 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  and  is  equally  bind- 
ing upon  all  the  Courts  and  all  the  citizens. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  con- 
sideration whereof,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
said  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  erred  in  giving 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  on  the  demurrer  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  plea  of  the  said  defendant  It  is, 
therefore,  adjudged  and  ordered,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  said  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of   the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  be,  and 

a  Starges  v.  CrowniQahield,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  122.  McMillan 
McNeill,  id.  209.  " 
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the  same  is  hereby  reversed  and  annulled.  And  it  issi* 
is  farther  .ordered»  that  the  said  cause  be  remanded 
to  the  said  Supreme  Court  for  the  £  astern  District 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsjlvania,  with  direc-» 
tions  to  enter  judgment  for  the  plaintiils  in  the  said 
Court. 


(•Common  Law.     Covstruction  of  Stitotb.) 

United  States  v.  Wilkins. 

Wbera,  10  m^  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  finr  loppljiiiiB^  t£e 
troopt  of  the  United  States  with  pnmsions,  tpeciiio  prices  are  stipii- 
-iated  for  ratioiia  issued  at  oertain  places  mentioiied  io  the  contract  i 
and  it  is  Airtber  prorided,  that  **  should  any  rations  he  required  at 
any  places  not  specified  in  this  contract,  the  price  of  the  same  shall 
be  hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and  the  contractor;"  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  the  price  for  the  rations  thns  requi- 
red a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  be  allowed,  and  is  to  be  pivfed 
bj  competent  evidence,  and  settled  bj  a  jury ;  and  the  contractor, 
upon  the  trial,  is  at  liberty  to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  bj  the 
Secretaiy  of  War  is  not  a  reasonable  compensation. 
Under  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1797, 
o.  74.  the  defendant  is.  entitled,  at  the  trial,  to  the  full  benefit  of 
any  cradit  in  hit  &?our,  whether  arising  out  of  the  particular  trans- 
action  for  which  he  was  sued,  or  out  of  distinct  and  independent 
transactions,  which  would  constitute  a  legal  or  equitable  set-off,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  debt  sued  for  by  the  United  States. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt  brought  in  the  District 
Court  of  Kentucky  against  the  defendant,  a  former 
contractor  for  supplying  the  troops  of  the  United 
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i8ti.  States  with  provisions.  The  defendant  pleaded  nil 
^f'^T^  debet.  The  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to  sup- 
,▼•.  port  the  issue  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,-  pro- 
duced a  certain  account  marked  A.  The  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  to  support  the  issue  on  his  part, 
produced  the  contract  marked  B. ;  also,  a  paper 
marked  C,  and  an  account  for  contingent  claims, 
marked  D.  By  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  defendant  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1801,  it  was,  among  other  things,  agreed,  that 
the  contractor  should  receive  ^^  for  every  complete 
ration  issued  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  at  Nashville, 
at  Bear  Creek,  on  the  Tennessee,  or  at  any  other 
place  on  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek, 
fourteen  cents ;''  and  ^^  for  every  complete  ration 
issued  at  any  place  in  the  Chickasaw  or  Chocktaw 
country,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Creek  and 
Natchez,  eighteen  cents  and  one  half  cent;''  and 
that,  ^'  should  any  rations  be  required  at  any  places, 
or  within  any  other  Districts  not  specified  in  this 
contract,  the  price  of  the  same  shall  be  hereafter 
agreed  on  betwixt  ihe  public  and  the  contractor." 

It  appeared  from  the  evideuce,  that  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  the  road  from  Nashville 
to  Natchez  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
river  on  the  southwest  side.  That  after  the  date  of 
the  contrnct,  a  new  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez, 
passing  through  the  Chickasaw  and  Chocktaw 
country,  was  cut  out  by  the  United  States'  troops, 
which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  above  tne  mouth  of  Bear  Creok,  and 
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about  ten  miles  further  from  Nashville.  That  du-  i82i. 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  a  cantonment 
was  established  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ten-  ▼. 
uessee  river,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the  new  road, 
and  in  the  Chickasaw  country.  That  the  rations  on 
which  the  two  first  deductions  were  made  in  the 
paper  marked  C,  were  issued  at  this  cantonment, 
and  on  the  new  road  as  far  as  Bear  Creek.  That 
supplying  rations  at  the  cantonment,  and  on  the  road 
as  aforesaid,  was  more  expensive  to  the  contractor 
than  it  would  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek.  That  Fort  Deposit  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Natchez  to  Nashville,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  Bayou  Piere,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Grind- 
stone Ford.  That  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  the  Bayou  Piere  was  considered  the  Chocktaw 
boundary ;  but  at  the  treaty  afterwards  held  at  Fort 
Adams,  it  was  discovered,  that  an  old  boundary  line 
existed  between  the  Chocktaw  Indians  and  the 
French,  twenty  miles  in  advance  from  the  Grind- 
stone Ford,  and  this  line  was  adopted  in  the  treaty. 
That  at  this  post  the  rations  were  deposited,  on  which 
the  third  deduction  was  made  in  the  paper  mark- 
ed C. 

On  the  trial  of  this  cause,  the  following  questions 

occurred  : 

1.  Whether,  under  the  contract  marked  B.,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  the  sums,  or  either  of  them, 
disallowed  in  the  papers  C.  and  D.,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  proper  officers,  and  by  them  disal- 
lowed ^ 

%  If  the  defendant  be  not  entitled  to  the  amount 
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claimed  in  the  first,  second  and  third  items,  or  either 
of  them,  in  the  paper  marked  C,  on  the  groandy  that 
the  place  at  which  the  rations  were  delivered  is  not 
specially  provided  for  in  the  contract,  has  he  a  right 
to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  those  rations  is  not  a  reasonable  compensa- 
don  ? 

3.  Upon  such  proof,  is  the  defendant  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  those  rations  to  be  as- 
certamed  by  the  jury  ? 

4w  If  the  defendant  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  above 
sums,  can  be  be  permitted  to  claim  a  credit  for  them 
in  this  suit  ? 

The  opinion^  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
being  opposed  upon  these  questions,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  certified  to  this  Court,  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 


Ftbruary  'Ju  This  causc  was  argued  by  the  AUomey-  General^ 
for  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Jone^  and  Mr.  JB. 
Hardinj  for  the  defendant. 

Fdffuvy  146k.      Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 


a  He  cited  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  t.  Matlack, 
4  DalL  303.  in  which  it  was  held  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsjly^inia,  under  the  statute  of  that  State,  that  a  debtor  to 
the  Commonwealth,  who  was  sued  foy  it,  could  not  indirectly 
recover  from  the  State  a  substaptive,  independent  claim,  by  way 
of  set-off,  any  more  than  he  could  directly  recover  a  debt  due 
from 'the  State  by  bringing  a  suit  against  it  He,  also,  cited 
the  United  States  v.  Giles,  9  Craneh^  212.  228.  to  the  same 
e&ect. 
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« 

Court     This  case  comes  up  from  the  Circuit  Court      isiu 
of  KentudLj,  upon  a  division  of  opinion  of  the 
Judges  upon  certain  questions  stated  in  the  record. 

It  appears  from  the  record,  that  the  defendant,  on 
the  Sd  of  July,  1801,  entered  into  certain  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  for  supplying 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  with  provisions,  at 
certain  places  enumerated  in  the  contract.  Among 
other  things,  the  articles  provide,  that  the  contractor 
should  receive,  ^^  for  every  complete  ration  issued 
at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  at  Nashville,  at  Bear  Creek, 
on  the  Tennessee,  or  at  any  place  on  the  road  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  fourteen  cents ;" 
and,  ^^  for  every  complete  ration  issued  at  any  place 
in  the  Chickasaw  or  Chocktaw  country,  on  the  road 
between  Bear  Creek  and  Natchez,  eighteen  cents  and 
one  half  cent ;"  and  that,  ^'  should  any  rations  be 
required  at  any  places  or  within  any  other  Districts 
not  specified  in  this  contract,  the  price  of  the  same 
shall  be  hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and 
the  contractor.'' 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  the 
road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee river  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek^  which 
empties  into  Tennessee  river  on  the  southwest  side. 
After  the  date  of  the  contract,  a  new  road  from 
Nashville  to  Natchez,  passing  through  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Chocktaw  country,  was  cut  by  the  United 
States  troops,  which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Bear  Creek,  and  about  ten  miles  further  from  Nash- 
ville.   During  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  a 
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WiL       cantonment  was  established  on  the  southwest  side 

^^^^jT^I^    of  the  river  Tennessee,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the 

▼.         new  road,  and  in  the  Chickasaw  county.    At  this 

WilkiDs.  •  .  It'll 

cantonment  certain  rations  were  issued  by  the  de- 
fendant, for  which  he  claimed  the  contract  price  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  ration,  as  rations  issued 
in  the  Chickasaw  country.    This  claim  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  constitutes 
the  first  and  second  items  of  an  account  presented  to 
the  Treasury,  and  referred  to  in  the  first  question  as 
the  paper  marked  C.     The  remaining  item  of  the 
same  account,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Trea- 
sury, was  for  certain  rations  deposited  at  Fort  De- 
posit, for  which  the  defendant  claimed,  also,  the 
contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  ration, 
as  rations  issued  in  the  Chocktaw  country.     At  the 
time  the  contract  was  made,  Fort  Deposit  was  con- 
sidered within  the  Chocktaw  boundary  ;  but  at  the 
treaty  afterwards  held  at  Fort  Adams,  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  an  old  boundary  line  existed  between  the 
French  and  the  Chocktaws,  which  was  the  line 
adopted  by  that  treaty,  and  excluded  Fort  Deposit 
from  the  Chocktaw  country.    There  is  another  ac- 
count annexed  to  the  record  marked  D.,  consisting 
of  certain  claims  of  the  defendant  against  the  United 
States,  which  were  presented  to  and  disallowed  by 
the  Treasury  Department     Upon  these  claims  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  this  Court  entire- 
ly concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 
c«irtni^of     The  first  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  defendant 
"^         is  entitled  to  any  or  ail  of  the  items  disallowed  bv 
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the  Treasurj  Department  in  the  account  C.  It  is  tssi. 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  the  ""^"^T^ 
two  first  items  for  rations  issued  and  deposited  at  the  t. 
cantonment  on  the  new  road  on  Bear  Creek,  were 
within  that  part  of  the  contract  providing  for  rations 
issued  *^  at  any  place  on  the  road  between  Nashville 
and  Bear  Creek,''  for  which  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  the  contract  price  of  fourteen  cents  only  ; 
and  that  this  sum  had  been  allowed  therefor  at  the 
Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel pretends,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  this 
cantonment  was  within  the  Chickasaw  country,  and 
that  the  phrase,  ^^  Bear  Creek  on  the  Tennessee," 
in  the  contract,  means  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  on 
the  Tennessee ;  so  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
the  contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  on  this  point,  that 
the  contract  must  necessarily  be  presumed  to  refer 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  dhows 
that  the  parties  had  in  contemplation  any  prospec- 
tive changes.  The  phrase,  ^^  Bear  Creek,  on  the 
Tennessee,"  seems  to  be  an  unusual  description  of 
the  junction  of  a  creek  with  a  river  ;  but  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  context,  we  are  unable  te  give  it 
any  other  rational  interpretation.  And  if  this  were 
even  doubtful,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  road  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  spoken  of  in  the 
contract,  is  the  road  then  in  existence  and  use  be- 
tween  those  places,  and  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  intention,  be  construed  to  mean  a  new 
road  not  then  laid  out  or  made,  nor  shown  to  be  in 
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1821.  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  The  rations  then 
issned  and  deposited  at  the  cantonment  on  the  new 
road,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  contract  at  a  spe- 
cific price ;  not  at  the  price  of  fourteen  cents,  for 
they  were  not  issued  at  any  place  on  the  old  road 
between  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  described  in  the 
contract ;  and  not  the  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
cents,  for  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  cantonment 
should  be  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Chocktaw  country, 
but  it  must  also  be  on  the  road  between  Bear  Creek 
and  Natchez  existing  at  the  time  of  the  contract. 
The  case,  then,  falls  precisely  within  that  clause  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  that  provides,  that  the 
price  of  rations  delivered  at  any  other  places  not 
specified,  shall  be  thereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
public  and  the  contractor  ;  and  this  is  the  construc- 
tion originally  adopted  by  the  Government  itself. 

The  same  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, constrain  us  to  adopt  the  construction,  that  the 
parties,  in  their  contract,  in  referring  to  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Chocktaw  country,  intended  not  a  dispu- 
ted, imaginary,  or  rightful  boundary  afterwards  to 
be  settled  ;  but  the  actual  reputed  boundary  of  that 
country.  If,  then,  Fort  Deposit  was  within  the  re- 
puled  boundary  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  the  line 
as  afterwards  settled  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Adams, 
though  the  true  line,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case ;  and  the  rations  deposited  at  Fort  Deposit  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  cents  a  ration. 

The  second  and  third  questions  propounded  by 
the  Circuit  Court,  mav  be  shortly  answered.     If 
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there  be  no  speeific  price  agreed  upon  in  the  con-       isti. 
tract  for  rations  issued  at  any  place,  the  contract    "^f^y"^^ 

J    f^        ^  U.  states 

leaves  the  price  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Government         ▼• 

"Mr*!!  * 

and  the  contractor.     It  is  to  be  the  joint  act  of  both    ^^ 
parties^and  not  the  exclusive  act  of  either.     If  thcfy  3'*ii^^.^2SJ 
cannot  agree,  then  a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  ^jfid^wS^ 
be  allowed ;  and  that  reasonable  compensation  is  to  teMuiMi ."  ^ 
be  proved  by  competent  evidence,  and  settled  by  a 
jury,  as  in  common  cases ;  and  the  defendant  upon 
such  a  trial,  is  at  liberty  to  show,  that  the  sum  al- 
lowed him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable coinpensation. 
The  fourth  auction  is,  whether  the  defendant  can    DefinMiuitM. 

^  '  titled,  andertlie 


be  permitted  to  claim  a  credit  for  the  sums  due  him,  ^^«  ^  ^ 
under  the  contract,  in  this  suit.     The  answer  may  wb«tbLv  k!^ 


materially  depend  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  w'hX?!^'^ 
act  of  Congress  of  the  third  day  of  March,  1797,  w  out  ot*^ 
c.  74.  providing  for  the  more  effectual  settlement  of  ti<»s- 
accounts  between  the  United  States  and  public  re- 
ceivers. The  third  section /of  that  act  provides,  that 
upon  suits  instituted  against  any  person  indebted  to 
the  United  States,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  at  the 
return  term,  unless  the  defendant  shall,  in  open 
Court,  make  oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  is  equitably 
entitled  to  credits  which  had  been  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  suit  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
and  rejected,  &c  The  fourth  section  then  provides^ 
that  in  suits  between  the  United  States  and  indivi- 
duals, no  claim  for  a  credit  shall  be  admitted  upon 
trial,  but  such  as  shall  appear  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  their 
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iMi.  examination^  and  by  them  disallowed  in  whole  or  im 
^^"^T^  part,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court,  that  the  defendant  is  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  in  possession  of  vouchers  not  before  in  his 
power  to  pro<*ure.  and  that  he  was  prevented  from 
exhibiting  a  claim  far  such  credit  at  the  Treasury 
by  absence  from  the  tJoited  States,  or  some  una- 
voidable accident.  The  terms  of  these  sections  are 
very  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  third  section 
manifestly  supposes,  that  not  merely  legal  but  equit- 
able credits  ought  to  be  allowed  to  debtors  of  the 
United  States  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  the  fourth  section  prohibits  no  claims  for  any 
credits,  which  have  been  disallowed  at  the  Treasury, 
from  being  given  in  evidence  by  the  defendant  at  the 
trial.  There  being  no  limitation  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  claim  for  a  credit  which  may  be 
set  up  in  the  suit,  we  think  it  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  act,  that  it  intended  to  allow  the  defend- 
ant the  full  benefit  at  the  trial  of  any  credit,  whether 
arising  out  of  the  particular  transaction  for  which 
he  was  sued,  or  out  of  any  distinct  and  independent 
transaction,  which  would  constitute  a  legal  or  equit- 
able set-off,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  debt  sued  for 
by  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  act  seems 
to  be  to  liquidate  and  adjust  all  accounts  between 
the  parties,  and  to  require  a  judgment  for  such  sum 
only,  as  the  defendant  in  equity  and  justice  should 
be  proved  to  owe  to  the  United  States.  If  this  be 
the  true  construction  of  the  act,  which  we  do  not 
doubt,  the  defendant  might  well  claim  a  credit  in 
this  suit  for  the  sums  due  him,  even  if  they  had 
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grown  out  of  distinct  and  independent  transactions,      issi. 
for  he  is  legally,  as  well  as  equitably,  entitled  to    ^J^'^J^ 
them.     But  even  if  this  construction  of  the  act  were     __ j^- 
doubtful,  upon  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  as 
far  as  we  can  gather  them,  we  should  have  proba- 
bly come  to  the  same  result. 

This  suit  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  money  price  of  certain  provisions 
received  by  the  defendant  under  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. The  real  object  of  the  suit  is,  therefore,  to 
procure  an  account  and  settlement  of  that  claim.  It 
forms  an  item  in  the  general  account  between  the 
parties,  like  every  other  advance  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  defendant ;  and,  independent  of  any. 
statute  provision,  the  defendant  would  have  a  right 
to  show,  that  he  had  accounted  for  the  value  of  such 
advance  by  delivering  the  equivalent  provisions  for 
which  it  was  originally  made.  In  this  view,  also, 
the  fourth  question  might  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  will  be  certified  accord- 
ingly to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky : 

1 .  That  under  the  contract  marked  B.,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  entitled  to  the  sums  disallowed  in  the 
paper  D.,  nor  to  the  sums  specifically  charged  in  the 
first  ifiad  second  items  of  the  paper  C,  which  were 
disallowed  by  the  Treasury  officers ;  but  is  entitled 
to  the  sum  charged  in  the  third  item  of  the  paper  C, 
which  was  disallowed  by  the  same  officers,  if  Fort 
Deposit  was  within  the  reputed  boundary  of  the 
Chocktaw  country. 

Vol-  VI;  19 
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i8ti.  2.  That  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  ta  the  fifst 

and  second  hems  in  the  paper  C,  on  the  groimd, 
that  the  phice  at  which  the  rations  wne  delivered  is 
not  specially  provided  for  in  the  contract ;  but  that 
he  has  a  right  to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  those  radons,  is  not  a  reasona- 
ble compensation. 

.  3.  That  upon  ^uch  proof  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  those  raticms,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  jury. 

4  That  the  defendant  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
claim  a  credit  for  the  above  sums  due  him  in  this 
suit. 

Certificate  accordingly. 


(Practice*) 

Young  v.  Brtan  et  oL 

The  Circait  Court  hu  jorudictioo  of  a  rait  bronglit  by  the  endonee 
of  a  promittoiy  note,  who  is  a  citizen  of  one  State,  againit  the  en- 
doner,  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  whether  a  suit  could  be 
bionght  in  that  Coort  bjr  the  endonee,  against  the  maker^  or  not. 

No  protest  of  a  promissory  note,  or  inland  bill  of  exchange,  is  necei- 
sary. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tennessee. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  in  the 
Court  below,  by  the  defendants  in  error,  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  against  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  citizen 
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of  Tennessee,  as  the  endorser  of  a  promissorj  note       1821. 
drawn  bj  another  citizen  of  Tennessee,  and  endor- 
sed to  the  plaintiffs.  The  only  questions  in  the  cause 
were, 

(L)  Whether  the  Court  below  had  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  (2.)  whether  notice  of  protest  was  necessary  to 
charge  the  endorser  in  this  case.  Judgment  having 
been  rendered  against  the  defendant  below,  the 
cause  was  brought  by  writ  of  error  to  th'is  Court. 

Mr.  Eaton  J  for  the  plaintiff  in  erriMP,{l.)  argued,  ^^ftn^ryaw. 
that  under  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789,  c.  20,  the  Court  below  had  not  jurisdiction. 
The  decision  of  this  Court,  in  the  cases  of  Montor 
let  V.  Murray f'  and  Turner  v.  the  Bank  of  North 
America^  shows,  that  where  jurisdiction  does  not  at- 
tach between  the  drawer  and  drawee,  assignment 
cannot  give  jurisdiction.  The  endorser  can  only 
transfer  by  the  assignment,  the  rights  and  interest  he 
possessf'S ;  as  he  had  no  right  (he  and  the  drawer 
being  citizens  of  the  same  State)  to  sue  in  the  Federal 
Court,  he  could  not  consequently  create  any  such 
right  by  the  assignment  It  would  amount  to  a  creation 
of  jurisdiction  by  consent,  which  the  law  does  not  war- 
rant. The  case  of  Slacum  v.  Pomery^^  went  off  on 
the  ground  of  the  want  of  notice.  At  any  rate,  that 
was  ^foreign  bill,  and  perhaps  within  the  operation 
of  the  11  th  section  of  the  judiciary  act :  it  is, 
then,  not  authority  in  this  case.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  11th   section  of  the  judiciary   ac^ 

a  4  CroftcA,  4S.  h  4  DalL  II.  #:  6  Cranck^  221. 
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i«fi.  this  is  a  ^^suit  to  recover  the  contents  o(  a  pro* 
mbsory  note  in  favour  of  an  assignee^^^  &c.  The 
T."*^  declaration  contains  hut  a  single  count,  founded 
'^^^*°'  upon  the  assignment,  non-payment,  and  consequent 
liability  of  the  plaintiff  in^  error.  There  is  no  count 
for  money  had  and  received ;  there  is  but  a  single 
count,  and  that  is  to  recover  the  contents  of  the  note, 
a  chose  in  action^  which  is  against  the  express  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  There  is  no  distinct  substantive* 
contract,  between  the  endorser  and  holder  of  the 
note ;  and,  if  there  were  any,  it  is  not  declared  oa. 
(2.)  No  notice  of  protest  was  given.  This  was 
necessary  to  charge  the  endorser :'  and  the  declara- 
tion should  a  ntain  an  averment  of  notice  of  protest.* 

Mr.  Sergeantj  contra,  (1.)  admitted,  that  where 
by  the  judiciary  act,  jurisdiction  does  not  attach  be- 
tween the  drawer  and  the  payee  of  a  note,  assign- 
ment cannot  give  jurisdiction.  Such,  and  no  more^ 
is  the  amount  of  the  decisions  referred  to.  If  the 
payee  of  the  note  could  not  maintain  a  suit  in  the 
Federal  Courts  against  the  drawer,  neither  can  the 
endorsee  maintain  a  suit  in  the  Federal  Courts  against 
the  drawer.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  extends  to  the  case  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
endorsee  against  the  endorser,  being  citizens  of  difle- 
rent  States,  whether  a  suit  could  have  been  there 
brought  against  the  drawers  or  not.  By  the  words 
of  the  act,  a  general  jurisdiction  is  given,  in  terms, 

a  French's  Ezrz.  r.  The  Bank  of  Colambia,  4  Craneh,  141. 
Donaldson  y.  Meana,  4  DeUL  109. 
h  Slacam  v.  Pomerj,  6  Cranch^  KU 
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embraciog  all  cases  where  citizens  of  different  States  i9tu 
are  parties.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  intended  to  secure  to  the 
suitor  an  impartial  tribunal,  it  ought  to  be  liberally 
construed.  Out  of  this  general  grant,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular exception,  which  ought  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  its  natural  construction,  but  rather  to  be 
strictly  taken,  being  against  constitutional  right; 
and  if  there  be  doubt,  that  interpretation  should  be 
given  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  jurisdiction. 
The  words  are,  **  Nor  shall  any  District,  or  Circuit 
Court,  have  cognizance  of  any  suit  to  recover  the 
contents  of  any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in 
action,  in  favour  of  an  Msignee^  unless  a  suit  might- 
have  been  prosecuted  in  such  Court  to  recover  the 
said  eonUntSj  if  no  assignment  had  been  made^  ex- 
cept in  case  of  foreign  bills  of  etchange."  These 
words  necessarily  import  a  recovery  by  an  assignee^ 
claiming  through  the  medium  of  an  assignment^  of 
the  same  contents  which  might  have  been  recovered 
by  the  assignor,  if  he  had  not  assigned.  They  apply 
only  to  a  derivative  claim.  If  the  payee  should 
make  a  special  endorsement  to  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State,  and  such  endorsee  should  endorse  the  note  to 
a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  the  latter,  perhaps, 
could  not  sue  the  first  endorsee  in  the  Federal  Court, 
because  he  would  be  obliged  to  claim  under  the  as- 
signment, and  in  right  of  the  assignor.  But  if  the 
payee  endorse  the  note  to  a  citizen  of  a  different 
State,  there  is  a  new  contract  entered  into  between 
the  endorser  and  the  endorsee,  by  the  endorsement, 
and  the  endorsee  would  claim  upon  the  footing  of 
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i«2i.  that  contract,  without  regard  to  the  origioal  engage^ 
meot,  •except  for  the  fact,  (upon  which  the  liability 
T.^  of  the  endoTflee  arises,)  that  the  note  has  been  dis- 
honoured. The  contract  is  so  entirely  independent, 
that  the  endorsee  would  be  liable  though  the  note 
were  forged,  or  the  drawer  fictitious.  The  assign- 
ment, it  is  true,  is  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  foundation  of  his  claim ;  but 
he  does  not  claim  through  it,  nor  under  it,  nor  does 
he  claim  at  all  as  assignee.  In  the  case  of  a  note 
payable  to  bearer,  and  transferrable  by  delivery,  it  is 
believed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction, 
in  favour  of  a  bona  fide  holder,  being  a  citizen  of  a 
different  State  from  the  drawer,  through  whatever 
hands  it  might  have  passed  in  its  course  to  him.  He 
would  claim  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  assign- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a  general  endorsement^  also 
transferrable  by  delivery,  and  conferring  upon  the 
bona  fide  holder  an  original  right  of  suit  against  the 
endorser,  the  Court  would  have  jurisdiction  of  a  suit 
against  the  endorser,  for  the  same  reason.  And  in 
case  of  a  special  endorsement  to  a  citizen  of  a  diffe- 
rent State,  the  argument,  if  possible,  is  still  stronger. 
Neither  of  these  is  within  the  words  of  the  act  The 
plain  intention  of  the  provision  is  effectuated  by  the 
consti^ction  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants in  error.  The  design  of  the  exception  was 
either  to  prevent  colourable  transfers  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  jurisdiction,  or  to  enable  the  party  to  a 
negociable  contract,  to  secure  to  himself  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Courts.  The  interpretation 
contended  for,  does  not  interfere  with  these  views* 
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It  is  io  the  power  of  the  endwser  to  fix  the  jurisdic-  i83i. 
tiofl,  by  makiog  m  special  endorsemeiit,  as  it  is  in  the  ^"f^^^ 
power  of  the  drawer  to  escape  the  Federal  jurisdic-  t. 
tion  by  making  the  note  payable  to  a  citizen  of  the  ^'^^^ 
same  State*  But  as  it  must  be  admitted,  that  where 
the  note  is  payable  to  a  citizen  of  a  different  State, 
or  being  payable  to  bearer,  comes  into  the  hands  of 
a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  the  drawer  may  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction,  it  would  seem 
to'foUow,  conclusively,- that  the  endorser  (omitting 
to  guard  himself  and  thereby  voluntarily  waiving  the 
right)  would  also  be  liable.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
the  particular  case  under  consideration,  that  the  note 
appears,  from  the  evidence,  to  have  been  drawn,  and, 
probably,  endorsed  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
delivered  to  the  plaintiffs  below,  who  were,  and 
were  known  to  be,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
(2.)  It  appears  fully  in  evidence,  that  notice  of 
non-payment  by  the  drawer,  was  in  due  time  given 
to  the  endorser.  This  is  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  no  protest  being  required  of  a  note  or  in* 
land  bill  of  exchange.  Slacum  v.  Pomery^^  was  the 
case  of  a  foreign  bill. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  bpi- 
nion  of  the  Court,  that  a  suit  may  be  brought  in  the 
Circuit  Court  by  the  endorsee  against  the  endorser, 
whether  a  suit  could  be  there  brought  against  the 
drawer  or  not.  In  such  a  case,  the  endorser  does 
not  claim  through  an  assignment.    It  b  a  new  con- 

a  6  CroficA,  221. 
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1821.       tract  entered  into  bj  the  endorser  and  endorsee,  upon 

^i^p^J^    which  the  suit  is  brought ;  and  if  the  endorsee  is  a 

Comiiiat.    citizen  of  a  different  State,  he  may  bring  an  action 

against  the  endorser  in  the  Circuit  Court.     As  to  the 

-  other  objection  insisted  upon  by  the  plaintiff  in  error, 

all  that  was  incumbent  upon  the  holder,  was  to  give 

due  notice  to  the  endorser.     No  protest  of  a  promis" 

sory  note  or  inland  bill  of  exchange  is  necessary. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


(Prize.) 

The  Bello  Corrunes.     The  Spanish  Cansulf 

Claimant. 

A  foreign  coDSul  hu  a  right  to  claim,  or  iostitote  a  proceediiif ,  «» 
r«m,  where  tbo  rights  of  property  of  his  fellovr-citi^Bens  are  in  qnet- 
tioa,  without  a  special  procuration  from  those  for  whose  benefit  he 
acts. 

Bat  a  consul  cannot  receire  actual  restitution  of  the  re»  in  contro- 
rersy,  without  a  special  authority  from  the  particular  indiTiduals 
who  are  entitled. 

A  captvre  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  property  be- 
longing to  subjects  of  a  country  in  amity  with  the  U.  B.  is  unlawftil, 
wheresoeyer  the  capturing  ressel  may  hare  been  equipped,  or  by 
whorosoerer  commissioned;  and  the  property  thus  captured,  if 
brought  within  the  neutral  limits  of  this  country,  will  be  restored  to 
the  original  owners. 

Whaterer  difficulty  there  may  be,  under  our  municipal  institutions, 
in  punishing  as  pirates,  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  who  take  from  a  State 
at  war  with  Spain,  a  commiMioii  to  cruiM  against  that  power,  obibi 
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traiy  to  the  14th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  jret  there  is  no  doabt         18f  i. 
that  sach  acts  are  to  be  ooosidered  as  piratical  acts  for  all  civil  pur-i     v^p^^v*^/ 
posest  and  the  offiBoding  parties  cannot  appear,  and  claim  in  our     The  Bello 
Coarts  the  property  thus  taken. 

It  jeenw,  that  the  terms,  *^  a  State  with  which  the  said  King  shall  be  at 
war,"  in  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty,  include  the  South  American 
prorinoes  which  hare  revolted  against  Spain. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  June,  1797,  c«  L  ex- 
tends the  same  prohibition,  with  all  its  consequences,  to  a  colony 
revolting,  and  making  war  against  its  parent  countiy. 

In  the  case  of  such  an  illegal  capture,  the  property  of  the  lawful  own- 
ers cannot  be  forfeited,  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  this 
country,  by  the  captors  or  by  persons  who  have  rescued  the  pro- 
perty from  their  possession- 

The  rights  of  salvage  may  be  forfeited  by  spoliation,  smuggling,  or 
other  gross  misconduct  of  the  salvors. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  Spanish  vessel  and  cargo, 
stranded  on  Block  Island,  and  there  seized  bjr  the 
officers  of  the  customs.  An  information  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  was  filed  in  the  District  Court, 
against  the  property,  as  forfeited,  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  His  Catholic  Majesty's 
Vice  Consul  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  inter- 
posed a  claim  on  behalf  of  ^^  certain  subjects  of  the 
iCing  of  Spain,"  the  original  owners  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  which  was  bound  on  a  voyage  from  the  port 
of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  was 
taken  off  Cape  St.  Antonio,  on  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1818,  by  an 
armed  vessel  called  the  Puyerredon,  commanded  by 
one  James  Barnes,  sailing  under  Buenos  Ayres  co- 
lours, and  asserting  a  right  to  make. captures  under 
the  authority  of  the  government  of  that  place.  Res- 
titution to  the  original  Spanish  owners  was  claimed. 

Vol.  VI.  20 
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1821.  npon  the  ground  that  the  capturing  vessel  had  been 
^^J^^^^  equipped  in  the  ports  of  this  country,  in  violation  of 
CoRUDeft.  our  neutrality.  An  allegation  was  also  filed  by 
Barnes,  demanding  restitution  of  the  property  to  the 
captors,  as  having  been  taken,  jure  beOi^  on  the  high 
86as.  Another  claim  was  also  filed  by  certain  per- 
sons, part  of  the  original  crew  of  the  Bello  Corriines, 
left  on  board  after  the  capture,  who  asserted  a  claim 
for  salvage,  in  case  the  property  should  be  restored 
to  the  original  Spanish  owners,  under  the  foHowing 
circumstances.  The  master  of  the  captured  vessel, 
and  all  her  crew  except  four,  were  taken  out,  and  a 
prize  master  and  crew  put  on  board  from  the  Puyer- 
redon.  Thus  equipped,  the  Bello  Corrunes  cruised 
in  company  with  the  Puyerredon  nearly  two  months, 
during  which  period  another  Spaniard,  of  the  ori- 
ginal crew  of  the  Bello  Corrunes,  was  returned  to 
that  vessel  The  two  vessels  afterwards  separated, 
and  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  lat.  32^  30'  north,  and 
longitude  74^  W.  from  London,  the  prize  crew,  as- 
sisted by  the  persons  originally  on  board  the  Bello 
Corrunes,  rose  on  the  prize  master  and  other  officers, 
and  rescued  the  vessel  from  their  possession.  They 
then  steered  their  course  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  vessel  was  by  some  means  stranded  upon  Block 
Island,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  seized  by 
the  revenue  officers. 

A  decree  was  entered  in  the  District  Court,  pro 
formay  and  by  consent  of  parties,  restoring  the  pro- 
perty to  the  original  Spanish  owners  as  claimed,  and 
dismissing  the  other  allegations  and  claims.  This 
decree  was  affirmed,  pro  forma^  and  by  consent,  in 
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the  Circuit  Court,  and  tke  cause  was  brought  by  ap-      issi. 
peal  to  this  Court.  JJ^^' 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  in  the  Courts  below,  Corraoet. 
and  by  the  farther  proof  taken  under  a  commission 
from  this  Court,  that  the  capturing  vessel  was  for- 
merly owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
called  the  MangoreCj  and  was  originally  armed, 
equipped,  and  manned  at  Baltimore ;  and  sailed 
from  that  port  in  March,  1817,  under  the  command 
of  Barnes,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domiciled 
in  that  city,  under  Buenos  Ayres  colours,  on  a  cruize ; 
and  after  capturing  several  Spanish  vessels,  pro- 
ceeded to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  vessel  arrived  in 
August,  1817.'  The  vessel  was  then  altered  from  a 
schooner  into  a  brig,  and  her  name  changed  to  the 
Puyerredony  an  addition  of  one  gun  was  made  to 
her  armament,  some  of  the  original  crew  were  re- 
shipped,  and  other  seamen  recruited.  An  alleged 
sale  of  the  vessel  took  place  to  one  Higginbotham,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  domiciled  at  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  Su- 
preme Director  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  1817,  au- 
thorizing Barnes  to  capture  Spanish  property  ;  with 
which  the  vessel  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
Cruise,  during  which  the  present  capture  was  made. 

The  Attorney- General^  for  the  United  States,  ar-  rebmarym. 
gued,  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  being  in 

a  This  was  the  same  vessel  which  captured  the  Divina  Pas- 
iora,  ID  1816.     Fide  ante.  Vol.  IV.  p.  62. 
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1821.  possession  of  this  propeny,  would  hold  it  as  a  droit 
,^;^^Y^  until  some  person  appeared  duly  authorized  to  claim 
CorruneB.  it.  The  consul  of  Spain  has  no  authority  .to  claim, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  his  official  character,  the 
property  of  persons  to  him  unknown,  and  by  whom 
he  cannot  therefore  have  been  invested  with  a  spe- 
cial procuration.  He  is  not  invested  with  a  general 
authority  for  that  purpose,  virtute  officii^  nor  is  there 
evidence  in  this  particular  case  that  the  consul  is  the 
agent,  consignee,  or  correspondent  of  the  owners, 
who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  claim  for  their 
principal,  when  the  latter  is  absent  from  the  coun* 
try.'    Great  public  inconveniences  and  mischief, 

a  The  Anoe,  3  f^luat.  Rep.  435.     De  Steck,  des  Ck>n$tdif  64. 
Warden  on  Consuls^  118.  and  opinion  of  M.  Poetalts  there 
cited.     This  opinion  of  M.  Portalis,  in  the  case  of  the  claim 
of   the   Danish  Consnl   before  the  French  Council   of  Pri- 
zes, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volame  of 
Reports,  JSToU  No.  V. 
The  passage  cited  from  De  Steck^  is  as  follows  : 
'<  §  27.  Selon  la  regie  par  la  pldpart  des  trait^s  de  commerce 
et  par  Pusage  presque  gen^ralement  re^u  les  consuls  sont  les 
juges  des  gens  de  mer  et  des  n^ocians  et  marchands  de  leur 
nation.* 

28.  II  leur  est  ordinairement  attribute  la  jurisdiction  tant 
en  matiere  civile  que  cnminelle. 

29.  Cette  jdrisdiction  attribute  aux  consuls  nY^mane  point  de 
la  puissance  et  de  Pautorit^  du  souverain,  qui  les  ^tablit,  qui 
n'a  point  de  pouvoir  sur  ses  sojets  eipatri^s,  d^meurans,  com- 
mergans,  ^tablis  en  des  pays  strangers.  Elle  depend  et  derive 
plut6t  de  la  concession,  de  Pattribution  du  souverain  de  T^tat 
ou  les  consuls  resident.  Elle  suppose  done  toujours  des  traits 
par  lesquels  elle  eststipul^e,  accord^e,  attribute. 

*  vain.  Com,  Swr  VOrdonn,  de  la  Marine,  L  1.  tit,  9.  art,  12.  p.  861. 
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might  follow  from  allowing  foreign  consulsi  not  spe-       i8si. 
daUj  authorized  by  their  own  government,  or  by    ^fT^CIJ^ 
this,  nor  by  the  parties,  to  receive  restitution  of  pro-    Coriiimi. 
perty,  for  which  they  may  interpose  a  claim  as  be- 
longing to  their  fellow  subjects.    Supposing  the 
property  here  to  be  devested  out  of  the  original  own- 
ers by  the  capture,  and  vested  in  the  captors,  jure 
beUif  it  must  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  for 
violating  the  revenue  laws,  which  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  was  partially  accom- 
plished at  Block  Island.     Or  supposing  the  recap- 
ture by  the  prize  crew  to  be  valid,  they  must  be 

so.  Lorsque  la  jurisdiction  est  attribute  aax  consals  par  les 
traits  de  commerce,  ils  ont  le  pouvoir  dans  leur  district,  dans 
Tendroit  de  lear  ^tablissement  et  dans  lenr  residence,  de  joger 
les  di£r6rens,  contestations  et  proems  qui  surviennent  entre  les 
gens  de  mer,  les  n^cians,  les  commer^ana  de  lear  nation,  qui 
s*^lerent  entre  les  capitaines,  patrons,  T^qnipage,  et  les  pas- 
sagers  des  vaisseaux  et  des  batimens  nationanx. 

31.  Lenr  jurisdiction  ne  se  borne  pas  alors  aur  affaires  con- 
tentieases  des  nationanx.  lb  ont  aussi  la  jurisdiction  volon- 
taire,  c'est  a  dire  la  faculty  de  receyoir  les  declarations  des 
capitaines  des  vaisseaux,  et  tous  les  actes  que  leur  nationanx 
Teulent  passer  dans  leur  chancellerie,  de  les  Mgaliser,  de  re- 
cevoir  leur  testamens,  de  r^gler  leurs  successions  et  leur  tu« 
telles,  de  faire  Tinrentaire  de  leur  biens  ddaiss^s  et  nau- 
frag^,  etc. 

52.  Dans  les  proccs  que  surviennent  entre  les  nationanx  et 
les  habitans  et  sujets  de  P^lat  ou  les  consuls  sont  ^tablis,  on 
entre  les  commer9ans  d'autrea  nations,  ils  assistent,  protegent, 
dtfendent  leors  nationaux.  Dans  les  ^belles  du  Levant  les 
juges  du  lieu  n'osent  dans  ce  cas  proc^der  sans  la  participation 
et  Pintervention  du  consul,  sans  la  pr^ence  des  on  intcrprete.*' 
De  SUek  de$  ComuU,  p.  64. 
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i8ti.  considered  as  the  agents  of  the  original  proprietors^ 
^!f^^C^  and. their  misconduct  must  be  visited  upon  the  on- 
Cernmet.    ginal  proprietors* 

Mr*  Winder^  for  the  appellants  and  captors,  insist- 
ed, that  the  present  capture  being  made  on  the  high 
seas,  jure  beUij  under  a  commission  regularly  issued 
by  a  Government  acknowledged  to  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy,  could  not 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Courts  of  this  country  ;  but 
that  the  captors  being  entitled  to  the  possession, 
having  only  been  dispossessed  by  the  criminal  mis- 
conduct of  the  prize  crew  which  they  had  put  on 
board  to  secure  the  prize,  were  entitled  to  restitution, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against  it  as  prize 
in  the  eompetent  Court.  Whatever  military  means 
are  directed,  from  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  States,  against  its  enemy,  are  not  subject 
to  the  review  or  control  of  any  neutral  or  other  fo- 
reign tribunal  or  authority,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutral  territory  itself. 
This  principle  grows  out  of  the  perfect  independence 
and  equality  of  nations,  existing  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  nature  in  respect  to  each  other.  Their  conduct 
in  authorizing  acts  of  war  is  no  more  reviewable  by 
other  nations,  than  any  other  their  acts  of  sovereign- 
ty.' It  is  this  perfect  independence  and  equality  of 
sovereign  States  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 
captor's  country  over  every  thing  done  under  a  prize 

a  Fattely  Droit  des  Gens^  Prelim,  s.  15—23.  L  2.  c.  4«  t.  54^ 
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oommimon/  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Ex-  ist i. 
chan^y^  this  Court  held,  that  the  cominission  of  a  ^^JTC^ 
sovereign  protected  that  ressel  from  all  inquiry,  not-  Comam. 
withstanding  the  flagrantly  unjust  conduct  of  the 
French  Emperor  in  appropriating  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen  to  his  own  use,  without  the  form  of 
a  trial,  and  incorporating  it  into  his  military  marine. 
It  must  be  shown,  that  the  act  of  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  granting  this  commission  is  unlaw- 
fiil,  before  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  the  effects  of 
that  act  are  invalid.  Suppose  the  Exchangey  on  her 
voyage,  had  made  a  <»pture,  could  this  Court  have 
restored  it  to  the  former  owners  ?  Or  could  it  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  such  a  capture  consistently 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  case  ?  The 
enlistment  of  men  in  neutral  countries  to  serve  the 
belligerent  powers  is  lawful,  unless  there  be  some  ex* 
press  prohibition  of  the  neutral  State.  Such  a  mu- 
nicipal prohibition  would  certainly  make  it  unlawful, 
in  respect  to  the  neutral  State  whose  laws  are  viola- 
ted ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  all  the 
acts  of  ^uch  persons  in  war  would  be  unlawful,  or 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  lawful 
war.*  The  carrying  of  contraband  is  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  nations  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation, 
and  the  exportation  of  contraband  articles  may  be 
prohibited  by  the,  municipal  code  under  other  penal- 
lies;  but  such  prohibition  would  not  invalidate  a 

a  L'lnviDcible,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  238.  254. 
b  1  Craneh,  116. 

c  Vattel,  /.  3.  c.  2.  «.  13—15.      Bynk.  Q.  J,  Pvb.  pp.  175. 
177.  of  Da  Ponceau's  translation. 
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lasi.       capture  made  with  the  munitions  of  war  thus  ex- 
^^p^^r"    ported.  The  Government  of  this  country  naturalizes 
all  foreigners  indiscriminately,  in  peace  and  ui  war, 
and  employs  them  in  its  land  and  naval  service ;  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  the  military  service 
df  a  foreign  State.     It  is  insisted,  that  not  only  the 
Court  has  no  authority  by  the  law  of  nations  to  re- 
store to  the  original  owners  a  prize  thus  captured, 
but  that  the  law  of  nations  gives  the  Congress  no 
power  to  authorize  the  Court  to  restore.    The  Le- 
gislature may  prohibit  our  citizens  from  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  the  belligerents,  or  from  fitting  out 
ships  to  be  employed  in  cruising,  under  ever  so  se- 
vere penalties ;  but  those  penalties  cannot  extend  to 
a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  prize  acquired  under  the 
commission  of  an  independent  sovereign  State.    Nor 
are  Spain  and  the  United  States  competent  to  regu* 
late  by  their  mutual  treaty  stipulations  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  South  American  Provinces,  though 
they  may  stipulate  to  inflict  penalties  in  personam^ 
for  what  they  deem  the  criminal  conduct  of  their 
subjects  or  citizens.     As  to  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  for  a  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws,  it  is  already  settled  by 
this  Court,  that  the  property  of  foreigners  cannot  be 
forfeited  for  the  misconduct  of  those  who  are  tor- 
tiously  in  possession,  as  was  the  case  here  with  the 
rescuers.* 

a  The  Joaefa  Segnnda,  5  Wheat.  Rep,  338. 
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Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  respondent  i8iti. 
and  claimant,  the  Spanish  Consul,  (1.)  contended,  .J^JpC^ 
that  the  Consul,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had  Corruoes. 
a  right  to  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  brought  into  our  ports  in  this  man- 
ner. He  does  not  claim  as  attorney  in  fact,  but  his 
character  is  more  like  an  attorney  at  law.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  a  special  procuration  from  those  for 
whom  he  claims,  because  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
property  will  be  actually  delivered  into  his  hands 
until  the  respective  rights  of  the  owners  are  deter* 
mined,  and  a  special  authority  produced  from  them 
to  receive  distribution.  There  is  the  more  necessity 
for  permitting  the  Consul,  as  the  official  protector  of 
the  commercial  rights  and  interests  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects in  a  foreign  country,  to  interpose  a  claim  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,  because  the  usual  term  of  a 
year  and  a  day  allowed  in  prize  causes,  nvhere  there 
is  no  claim,  would  not  be  allowed  here,  since  the 
property  is  demanded  by  the  captors  under  their  pre- 
tended commission,  and  if  the  subjects  of  Spain,  re- 
siding at  a  distance,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  fact  of 
the  capture,  were  not  allowed  to  be  represented  by 
their  Consul,  the  property  would  be  taken  away  by 
the  captors,  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  original 
owners.  It  will  also  frequently  be  impossible  for 
the  Consul  to  specify  the  owners  for  whom  he  claims, 
and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  file  allega- 
tions claiming  it  for  Spanish  subjects  generally. 
The  opinion  of  M.  Portalis  in  the  case  of  the 
Danish  Consul,'  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  peculiar 

a  Vide  Appendix,  Ncie  No.  V. 
Vol.  VI.  tl 
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1821.       regulation  of  France,  which  makes  the .  Pncmiwr 
^^iJl^^"^^    Gentralf  the  official  attomej^  of  all  penpna  wJbo  aifi 
Cominet.    not  represented  before  the  tribunals  by  any  special 
procuration  y  which  would,  of  course,  render  WM^ 
cessary  the  interposition  of  foreign  Consuls  in  cascto 
where  the  rights  of  their  countrymen  were  involved. 
2.  They  argued,  that  the  vessel  by  which  the  fm- 
sent  capture  was  made,  having  been  fitted  out  in  die 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  capture  having 
been  made  by  our  citizens,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  the  property  must  be  restored  to  the  original 
owners,  according  to  the  uniform  decisions  of  this 
Court'     Under   our   municipal   constitution,   the 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  it  would 
be  so  by  the  law  of  nations  without  that  constitu- 
tional provision..  "Every  treaty,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott, 
"  is  a  part  of  the  private  law  of  the  country  which 
has  entered  into  that  treaty,  and  is  as  binding  on  the 
subjects  as  any  part  of  their  municipal  laws."*    The 
9th  article  of  the   Spanish  treaty    declares,    that 
goods  takenyrofii  pirates  shall  be  restored  to  the- law- 
ful owners ;  and  the  14th  article  declares  the  captors, 
in.  the  present  case,  to  be  pirates^  ?is  it  provides,  that 
they  shall  be  punished  as  such  for  taking  a  commis- 
sion to  cruise  against  Spain.    And  yet  we  are  in^ 
quiring  whether  they  are  entitled  to  have  restitution 

a  The  AlerU,  9  Cranch,  359.  Talbot  ▼.  Janaen,  8  Ball. 
133.  L'loviDcible,  1  'iVheoU.  Rep.  238.  The  Di?inR  Pastora, 
4  Wheat.  Rep.  52.  Note  to  that  case,  p,  62.  Sir  L.  J^^nkins' 
works,  there  cited.    The  Estrella,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  S98. 

b  The  Eenroom,  2  Rob.  6. 
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of  tlie  TBtj  property  which  they  have  thus  piratical-  issi. 
Ij  taken.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  some  cases  •J^^^'Qj^ 
dtisens  of  one  comitfy  may  lawfully  engage  in  the  ComtiMi. 
wars  of  another;  we  may  take  the  doctrine  cited 
from  Bynkershoeck,  that  they  may  enlist  where 
there  is  no  prohibition,  ft  may  also  safely  be  ad- 
mitted, that  as  far  as*  the  other  belligerents  are  con- 
cerned in  their  hostile  relations  with  each  other,  it  is 
lawful  war.  Spain  cannot  justly  complain  of  the 
South  American  Provinces  for  employing  foreigners 
in  their  service.  And  if  the  capturing  ship  were  a 
national  vessel,  like  the  Exchangey""  no  doubt  her 
commission  would  estop  all  judicial  inquiry  into  her 
conduct.  But  this  is  a  private  claim.  The  original 
Spanish  owners  claim  nothing  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  That  Government  claims 
nothing  of  the  Spanish  owners.  Our  own  citizens 
assert  a  claim  to  this  property  acquired  in  war,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
they  may  be  at  war  whilst  their  country  is  at  peace ; 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
their  own  country  ;  that  they  may  expatriate  thein- 
siblreSjJlagrafUe  beUoj  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
hostilities  against  nations  in  amity  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  doctrine  contended  for  on  the  part  of 
the  captors,  that  the  commission  is  conclusive,  be  cor- 
rect^ then  the  Court  can  never  look  behind  it,  and 
the  belligerents  may  dispense  with  our  laws,  and  the 
allegiance  of  our  citizens,  at  their  pleasure.  The 
case  of  T(Mot  v.  Jansan^^  whatever  may  be  thought 

a  7  Cranck,  116,  h  3  DaU.  139. 
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i8£i.  of  it  in  other  respects,  has  never  been  oremiledM 
^^^*^^^  to  the  principle,  that  the  neatral  tribunals  ImTe  « 
ComuMs.  right  td  inquire  into  the  yaliditj  erf' a  captor's  com* 
mission,  to  see  whether  it  was  obtained  and  used  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  neutral  country^  That 
case  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  decisiomti 
which  have  become  the  settled  law  of  this  Court, 
and  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  question*  The 
Court  has  uniformly  treated  it  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  illegality  of  the  act  of  taking 
the  commission  that  the  property -captured  under  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  lawful  owner.  It  is,  there- 
fore, immaterial  where,  or  by  whom,  the  capturing 
vessel  was  equipped.  It  is  suflScient,  that  the  cap- 
turing persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
cannot  asser  a  right  of  property  founded  on  their 
own  illegal  conduct. 

3.  But  even  admitting  that  the  original  capture 
was  legal,  the  prize  cannot  now  be  reclaimed  by  the 
captors.  An  interest  acquired  in  war  by  possession, 
is  lost  with  the  possession.  The  rights  of  capture 
are  completely  devested  by  recapture,  escape,  or 
rescue.'  Here  the  property  has  been  devested  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  captors  by  the  rescuers,  for 
the  'benefit  of  the  original  owners,  and  the  rescuers 
hold  it  in  trust  for  their  benefit 

Mr.  WheaUm^  for  the  salvors,  stated,  that  the  ori- 

a  The  Astrea,  1  WhtaU  Rep.  125.  The  InTuicible,  2  Gallii. 
35.  HodsOD  V.  Guestier,  4  Cranch^  293.  S.  C.  6  Cranckf  281. 
The  Diligeotia,  1  Dodsony  404. 
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ginal  owners  being  thus  shown  to  be  entitled  to  res-  istL 
titution,  the  next  question  would  lie,  whether  the  ^Cm^ 
salvors  were  entitled  to  any^  and  what  salvage. 
Unless  the  property  were  thus  restored  to  the  Spa^- 
nbh  owners,  the  rescuers  could  not  claim  any  sal'* 
yage ;  for  certainly  the  captors  would  not  admit  that 
any.  meritorious  service  had  been  rendered  them  by 
the  rescue.  But,  as  against  the  former  owners,  the 
rescuers  have  a  just  claim,  having  saved  the  property 
from  the  grasp  of  their  enemy :  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  send  the  salvors  to  the  Courts  of  Spain,  to  prose- 
cute their  claim,  since  the  possession  of  the  property 
enables  this  Court  to  do  complete  justice  between 
all  the  parties.  And  this  Court  has  already  deter- 
mined, that  in  a  case  of  derelict  by  one  belligerent, 
a  neutral  is  entitled  to  salvage^  and  the  Courts  of 
the  neutral  country  into  which  the  property  is 
brought,  have  authority  to  award  it.^  As  to  the 
guantum  of  salvage :  one  third  was  allowed  in  that 
case ;  and  it  was  doubted  whether  more  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed,  if  the  salvors  had  appealed.  The 
case  of  the  AivenXwe^  which  was  a  donation  at  sea 
by  the  belligerent  captor  to  a  neutral,  who  brought 
the  property  into  a  port  of  his  own  country,  was 
held  to  be  a  lawful  salvage,  and  a  moiety  was  al- 
lowed.    In  the  case  ofRowe  et  al.  v.  the  Brig , 

which  was  a  Spanish  vessel  captured  by  a  South 
American  cruiser,  one  of  the  learned  judges  of  thi^ 

a  The  Two  Friendf,  1  Rob.  281. 
h  The  Mary  Furd,  3  DalL  198. 
c  8  CroficA,  221. 
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lasi.  Court  allowed  a  moietj  of  tbe  net  value/  And  in 
^^^"^^^  general,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  inflexible 
Counrnm.  rule,  either  in  caaes  of  derelict,  or  of  rescue ;  a  rea- 
sonable salvage,  proportioned  to  the  meritorious  ex- 
ertions of  the  salvors)  is  to  be  decreed  ;  but  never 
less  than  a  third,  unless  the  propei^y  is  very  valua- 
ble, or  the  services  rendered  very  inconsiderable/ 

Mr.  Webster^  contra,  upon  the  claim  for  salvage, 
insisted,  that  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  there 
had  been  a  partial  embezzlement. of  the  property  by 
tbe  alleged  salvors,  and  that  it  was  a  fixed  rule  that 
such  misconductf  or  any  circumstance  of  fraud,  for* 
feited  the  rights  of  salvage/ 

MnMnf2M«  Mr.  Justice  John  son  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court 

This  vessel  was  stranded  on  Block  Island,  in  an 
alleged  effort  to  reach  a  port  of  the  United  States. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  have  been  seized  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Newport,  for  supposed  violations  of  the 
trade  laws  of  this  country,  and  an  information  was 
accordingly  filed,  to  subject  the  whole  to  condemna- 
tion, in  the  District  Court,  for  Rhode  Island  District. 

Thb  claim  of  the  United  States  has  been  opposed 
by  three  classes  of  competitors.    The  vessel  and 

a  1  Mason^i  Rep.  372. 

b  MbottanShipp.  451.  Story' $  Ed. /foU  (1.)  The  Favoorits, 
4  Craneh,  347.  The  JoDge  Bastiaan,  6  Rob.  322.  The  Lord 
Nekooy  Eldw.  79.  L'Eriperaoce,  1  Dodsany  49.  The  Bleoden- 
faall»  1  Dodion^  421.  Barrels  of  Flovr  v.  Prior,  1  Gallis.  133. 

c  The  Blaireau,  2  Cranch,  240 
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caifiO}  it  appears,  are  Spanish  property,  and  were 
captured  on  the  south  western  coast  of  Cuba,  by  the 
Puyerredon,  a  private  armed  brig,  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Republic,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Barnes.  Being  armed,  and  well  cal- 
culated for  a  privateer,  she  was  manned  with  a 
complement  of  the  privateer's  men,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  her  original  commander,  and  all  ex- 
cept four  of  the  Spanish  crew,  removfed.  Thus  equip- 
ped, it  appears  that  she  cruised,  as  a  tender  to  the 
Puyerredon,  for  about  two  months,  during  which 
time  another  Spaniard  was  added  to  her  crew,  and 
on  the  8th  May,  when  in  lat  32  SO,  N.  and  long. 
74,  from  London,  the  crew  rose  upon  the  officers, 
subdued  them,  put  them  on  board  the  first  vessel 
they  met  with,  and  steered  their  course  for  this  con- 
tinent. 

Thus  circumstanced,  Capt.  Barnes  has  libelled  in 
behalf  of  the  captors,  the  Spanish  Vice  Consul  in 
behalf  of  the  original  Spanish  owners,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Bello  Corrunes  have  libelled  for  a  compensa- 
tion by  way  of  salvage,  to  which  they  suppose  them- 
selves entitled,  in  the  event  of  restitution  being  de- 
creed to  the  original  owners. 

To  these  several  claims  it  is  objected  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  that  restitution  cannot  be  decreed 
to  the  Spanish  Vice  Consul,  because  he  is  not  in*  that 
capacity  a  competent  party  in  Court  to  assert  the 
rights  of  individual  subjects ;  nor,  in  favour  of  the 
captors,  because  the  privateer  was  originally  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States,  and  is  still  owned  by  Ame- 
rican citizens ;  nor,  in  favour  of  the  salvors,  because 


The  Bell* 
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vfi.       thej  have,  forfeited  their  claim  to  saimge  by  qK>lia« 
^l^^^C^    ^00}  ^d  an  attempt  to  smuggle. 
Cnsruiet.        As  these  suggestioos  open  the  whole  case,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  considering  them  severally  in  their 
order,  only  remarking  en  passantf  that  though  they 
were  all  sustained,  it  would  avail  the  United  States 
nothing ;  since,  without  evidence  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  criminal  charge,  it  would  only  follow  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  libelled,  must  lie  in  the 
registry  of  the  Court,  until  a  proper  claimant  shall 
make  his  appearance. 
Aforeigiiconj      On  the  first  point  made  by  the  Attorney  General, 
S*^l52I*^W  ^^^^  Court  feels  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  that  a  Vice 
Siperty'Sf  hu  Consul  duIy  recognised  by  our  Government,  is  a 
*"^qQ4^?  competent  party  to  assert  or  defend  the  rights  of 


areia 


special  wvSl  property  of  the  individuals  of  his  nation,    in  any 
forwtmebeflT  Court  having  jurisdictiou  of  causes  affi^cted  by  the 

fit  he  tcti»  

application  of  international  law.  To  watch  over 
the  rights  and  interests  of  'heir  subjects,  wherever  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  may  draw  them,  or  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs  may  force  them,  b  the  great 
object  for  which  Consuls  are  deputed  by  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  in  a  country  where  laws  govern,  and 
justice  is  sought  for  in  Courts  only,  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  preclude  them  from  the  only  avenue 
through  which  their  course  lies  to  the  end  of  their 
mission.  The  long  and  universal  usage  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  has  sanctioned  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
evil  or  inconvenience  can  flow  from  it.  Whether 
the  powers  of  the  Vice  Consul  shall  in  any  instance 
extend  to  the  right  to  receive  in  his  national  charac- 
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tetj  the  proceeds  of  property  libelled  aod  transfer-       issi. 
red  into  the  registry  of  a  Court,  is  a  question  rest-    ^j^^C^ 
ing  on  other  principles.     In  the  absence  of  specific    CommeK 
powers  given  him  by  competent  authority,  such  a  nceiTa  actomi 
right  would  certainly  not  be  recognised.    Much,  in  ^^  •■  ^•p«<^*«i 

^  •'  procnraiion 

this  respect,  must  ever  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  StS^JT^** 
country  from  which,  and  to  which,  he  is  deputed. 
And  this  view  of  the  subject  will  be  found  to  recon- 
cile the  difficulties  supposed  to  have  been  presented 
by  the  authorities  quoted  on  this  point.  Consider- 
ing, then,  the  original  Spanish  interest  as  legally  re- 
presented, the  questions  are,  whether  that  interest  is 
not  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  or  superseded  by 
the  superior  claims  of  the  capturing  vessel. 

This  is  not  the  ordinary  case  of  a  capture  made     a  dawn  or 
under  the  taint  of  an  illegal  outfit.    The  decision  of  omnot'  dwin, 

1  •     r^  i«i¥»  •      •    I       in  their  Coorti. 

this  Court  must  rest  upon  a  very  different  principle.  <?»  proper^  of 
In  those  cases,  the  national  character  of  the  claim^  ^u!**S^S!5 
am  is  immaterial.     He  has  violated  the  neutrality  of  ^'^  '^  "^^  "■ 


this  country,  and  cannot  shelter  himself  under  his  rii«TeMei  £lj 

•     •  i*ii*  \  litTO  boon    0- 

commission,  or  his  allegiance,  however  unquea-  quipped,  or  by 
tionable  his  right,  individual  or  national,  would  eommiMkned. 
have' been  otherwise.  But  can  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  who  has  violated  its  laws,  ever  be  recogni- 
sed in  our  Courts  as  a  legal  claimant  of  the  fruits  of 
his  own  wrong  ?  We  are  of  opinion  he  cannot,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  material  to  determine  whafr  is 
the  national  character  of  the  claimants,  under  the 
capture  made  by  the  Puyerredon. 

At  the  time  of  this  vessel's  first  sailing  from  Bal- 
timore, she  was  unquestionably  American  owned 
and  commanded.     During  the  time  of  her  cruising 

Vol.  VI.  ^1 
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1821.  under  the  name  of  the  Mangoree,  it  is  not  pretended 
.J^^"]!^^  that  she  changed  owners.  The  legality  of  her  €on- 
Comuies.  duct  at  that  period  has  been  defended  ahogether  on 
the  ground  of  her  taking  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ajres, 
being  commissioned  in  a  foreign  state,  and. her  com-* 
mander,  Barnes,  assuming  the  character  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  power  that  had  commissioned  him.  It  is 
not  until  her  arrival  at  Buenos  Ajres,  in  181 7,  that 
any  change  of  property  in  the  vessel  has  been  set  up 
in  proof.  At  that  time,  it  is  contended,  she  was  set 
up  at  auction,  and  changed  owners,  passing  into  ibo 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Higginbotham,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  married  and  domiciled  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

If  this  fact  had  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  evi- 
dence, it  would  have  drawn  this  Court  into  the  con- 
sideration of  some  questions  of  great  nicety^  which 
have  never  yet  received  a  solemn  adjudication  in  this 
Court.  But  the  evidence  to  support  this  pretended 
change  of  property  is  so  wholly  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  Court  rejects  it ;  for,  the  ordmary  solemnities  of 
such  transfers  are  too  well  known,  to  admit  the  be- 
lief that  in  this  instance,  the  change  of  property^ 
bad  it  been  real,  would  not  have  been  effected  or 
commemorated  by  written  documents. 

This  Court,  then,  proceeds  lipon  the  assumption 
that  the  Puyerredon  is  still,  in  reality,  American 
owned,  and  they  are  also  of  opinion,  that  she  must 
be  held  to  be  American  commanded ;  since,  even  if 
the  doctrine  could  be  admitted,  that  a  man^s  alle- 
giance may  be  put  off  with  his  coat,  it  is  very  cleat 
that  Mr.  Barnes'  citizenship  is  altogether  in  fraud  of 
the  laws  of  his  own  country.     His  family  has  never 
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been  removed  from  Baltimore,  and  his  home  has       issi. 
been  always  either  there,  or  upon  the  ocean.  ThTnlita 

The  question  then  is^  whether  thus  circumstan-    Conniim* 
ced,  the  claim  in  behalf  of  the  owners  and  mariners 
of  the  Pujerredon,  can  be  sustained. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  it  cannot 

By  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  <^  Citizens,  subjects  or  inhabitantis"  of 
the  United  States,  are  strictly  prohibited  from  ta- 
king ^'  any  commission  or  letter  of  marque,  for  arm- 
ing any  ship  or  vessel,  to  act  as  privateers  against 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  or  the  property 
of  any  of  them,  from  any  Prince  or  State  with 
which  the  said  King  shall  be  at  war.''  And  it  is 
further  provided,  ^^  that  if  any  person  of  either  na- 
tion shall  take  such  commissions  or  letters  of  marque, 
he  shall  be  punished  as  a  pirate^'' 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  exist  under  the 
free  institutions  of  this  country,  iq  giving  full  effi- 
cacy to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  by  punishing 
such  aggressions  as  acts  6f  piracy,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  they  are  prohibited  acts,  and  in- 
tended to  be  stamped  with  the  character  of  piracy ; 
and  to  permit  the  persons  engaged  in  the  oped  pro- 
secution of  such  a  course  of  conduct,  to  appear,  and 
claim  of  this  Court,  the  prizes  they  have  seized, 
would  be  to  countenance  a  palpable  infraction  of  a 
rule  of  conduct,  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Some  doubts  have  been  suggested  on  the  use  of 
the  words  ^^  State  at  war^^  with  Spain.  This  Court 
would  not  readily  lean  to  favour  a  restricted  con^^ 
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iMi.  struction  of  language,  as  applied  to  the  proriskms  of 
^^l^^'C^  ^  treaty,  which  always  combioes  the  characteristics 
Commet.  of  a  contract,  as  well  as  a  law :  but  it  is  not  nece»^ 
sary  to  examine  the  grounds  of  these  doubts,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  present  case ;  because  this  treaty  has 
been  enforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  14th  June,  1797,  so  as  to  leare  no 
doubt  of  its  extension  to  the  case  of  cruising 
against  Spain,  under  a  commission  from  the  new 
states  formed  in  her  colonies. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  present 
themselves  to  this  Court  to  demand  restitution  of  a 
prize  which  they  had  made  in  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  and  provisions  of  a 
law  of  their  own  country,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  dispossessed  by  their  own  associates  in  guilt* 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  Court  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  reject  the  claim,  and  adjudge  the  property  to 
the  original  proprietors. 
.,>  ^^^^      This  view  of  the  subject  obviates  the  necessity  of 
^eM^tnutyof  examining  the  reality  and  effect  of  the  alleged  r^s- 
th'epro^y^'f  cuc  on  behalf  of  the  original  owners,  with  a  view 
•n  caunot  be  to  the  questiou  of  restitutiou :  but  it  still  becomes 

Ibrfeited  for  a  ^  ^  ' 

▼Sw'^iaw*' b'  necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  forfeiture, 
pUS^^^Who  a^^d  the  merit  of  the  alleged  salvors.  With  regard 
tiJ""  pro'i^rty  to  the  former,  it  is  very  clear,  that  supposing  the 
"?  **^  P°*'  rescue  to  have  been  real  and  compleat,  the  Spanish 
consul  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  his  election, 
whether  to  put  his  claim  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
interest  of  those  whdm  he  represents  was  never  le- 
gally devested,  or  that  it  was  afterwards  legally  re- 
covered.    In  the  one  case,  there  is  no  ground  for 
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affecdiig  it  with  the  forfeiture,  because  of  the  con-  i83i. 
duct  of  the  crew ;  and  in  the  other,  some  question  i^^T^^ 
may  be  made, -how  far  the  property  was  affected  by  Cwmm. 
the  illegal  acts  of  those  who,  at  that  time,  held  in 
the  right  of  the  owners*  But  even  in  this  latter  view 
of  the  state  'of  the  property,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  forfeiture^ was  not  incurred;  since,  although  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  property  was  in  custody  of 
those  who  hdd  for  the  Spanish  owners,  it  was  not 
held  by  those  to  whom  the  Spanish  owners  had  en- 
trusted the  vessel  and  cargo.  And  this  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  acts  of  the  ship's  company 
are  made  to.  produce  forfeitures,  of  the  interest  of 
shipperiB  or  ship  owners*  For,  besides  the  conside- 
rations drawn  from  the  great  predominance  of  the 
force  detached  from  the  privateer ^  in  the  effort  to 
recapture,  the  few  men  of  her  own  crew,  were  gra- 
tuitous actors.  Their  contract  with  the  owners  had 
ceacted,  and  they  assumed  the  character  of  voluntary 
agents,  whose  conduct  the  owners  might  or  might 
not  adopt,  according  to  their  own  views  or  interests* 

As  to  the  claims  of  the  salvors,  it  may  be  remark-    Tbe  righti  or 
ed,  that  maritime  Courts  always  approach  them  with  hr^dl^^ 
great  benignity  and  favour.     Yet,  in  proportion  to  the  saWon. 
the  inclination  to  favour  where  there  is  merit,  is  the 
indignation  with  which  they  view  every  indication 
of  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  unfortunate. 
Spoliation,  and  even  gross  neglect,  may  forfeit  all 
the  pretensions  of  salvors  to  compensation. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to  pro- 
nounce  the  claim  of  those  of  the  crew  of  the  Puy- 
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1821.  erredon  who  libel  for  salvage,  to  be  not  only  ground- 
^^T'C^  fess  but  impudent ;  for,  besides  spoliation^  smuggling, 
Cornmes.  and  the  grossest  irregularities,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  pilot's  evidence,  that  they  run  the  vessel  on 
shore  purposely.  So,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reality  of  their  benevolent  designs  towards  the  Spa- 
nish owners  originally,  their  subsequent  conduct  not 
only  casts  a  doubt  over  their  candour,  but  devests 
them  of  all  pretensions  to  compensation. 

Nor  do  the  five  Spaniards  who  composed  a  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bello  Corrunes,  at  the  time  she 
was  stranded^  and  who  were  not  of  the  capturing 
crew,  escape  being  involved  in  the  suspicions  which 
fasten  on  their  associates. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  too  well  known  to  this 
Court,  that  the  instruments  used  in  the  predatory 
voyages  carried  on  under  the  colours  of  the  South 
American  States,  are  among  the  most  abandoned 
and  profligate  of  men.  Under  the  influence  of  strong 
interests  or  fears,  the  mind  of  man  too  often  yields, 
even  where  the  moral  sense  still  exerts  its  influence ; 
but  hold  out  to  one  of  these  practised  adventurers  in 
a  course  of  plunder,  the  hope  of  gain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  imprisonment  for  piracy  on  the 
other,  and  what  are  the  chances  for  truth ! 

That  these  men  were  selected  from  the  Spanish 
crew  to  associate  with  those  of  the  capturing  vessel, 
is  a  circumstance  not  very  favourable  to  their  cha-' 
racters  and  conduct,  and  it  would  require  some  strong 
evidence  of  their  innocence  to  remove  from  them  the 
suspicidn  of  a  voluntary  association  with  the  ene- 
mies of  their  King.    Joioing  in,  or  even  3etting  on 
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foot  or  promoting  the  recapture,  (facts  which  rest  i82i. 
wholly  on  their  own  veracity,)  can  prove  very  little  .^iT^jCIu 
in  their  favour,  since  such  mutinies  are  become  every-  Commef. 
day  occurrences  whenever  such  a  crew  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  valuable  cargo.  Nor  will 
the  inference  in  their  favour  be  very  strong  from 
their  resorting  to  the  Consul  of  their  country,  shice 
it  was  the  only  jcourse  which  held  out  a  chance  of 
gain,  or  of  escape  from  the  imputation  both  of  piracy 
and  smuggling.  There  is  no  evidence  to  separate 
their  conduct  from  a  compleat  identification  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  except  what  is  obtained  from 
their  own  testimony.  Yet  it  is  suggested,  that  they 
may  still  make  their  innocence  and  merits  to  appear; 
and  as  the  parties  have  signified  their  consent  that 
the  case  may  be  opened  in  the  Court  below  as  to 
this  class  of  salvors,  the  case  will  be  remanded  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  for  further  proceedings,  so  far  as 
the  claim  for  salvage  is  concerned. 

Decree  accordingly. 

Decree.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  argtied  by 
counsel :  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  ordered 
and  decreed,  that  the  Decree  of  the  said  Circuit 
Court  in  this  case  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirm- 
ed, with  costs,  against  Barnes  and  others,  except  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  libel  for  salvage  of  Emanuel 
Rodriguez,  Emanuel  Josef,  Emanuel  Barbarus,  An- 
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istt.       tonio  Josef,  and  Josef  Isoages,  who  formed  uo  part 

"^"^^^^    of  the  crew  of  the  private  armed  brig  Puyerredon ; 

T.         and  as  to  so  much  of  the  said  Decree  as  relates  to 

mJ  intoruMMl  ^^e  said  libellants  £manuel  Rodrigucs  and  others, 

Company.    |(  |g  further  DECREED  and  ORDERED,  bj  couseut  of 

parties,  bj  their  counsel,  that  the  Decree  of  the  said 

Circuit  Court  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed 

and  annulled.    And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 

said  cause  be  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court  for 

farther  inquiry.     And  that  the  proceeds  of  the  said 

Bello  Corrunes  and  cargo  lie  in  the  Registry  of  the 

said  Circuit  Court,  to  be  paid  over,  under  the  order 

of  that  Court,  to  the  Spanish  owners,  as  interest 

shall  be  made  to  appear. 


(Iksubakck.) 

Smith  et  al.  v.  Universal  Insurance  Companv. 

Where,  id  a  policy  of  insarance,  a  technical  total  loss  is  aBserted  at 
the  g^round  of  recovery,  the  lou  must  be  occaaioned^by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  some  of  the  perils  insured  a^inst,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  voyage  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  the  operation  of 
the  peril. 

The  insurers  do  not  undertake,  that  the  voyage  shall  be  performed 
without  delay,  or  that  the  perils  insured  against  shall  not  occur ; 
they  undertake  only  for  losses  sustained  by  those  perils ;  and  if  any 
peril  does  begin  to  act  upon  the  subject,  yet  if  it  be  removed  before 
any  loss  takes  place*  and  the  voyage  is  not  thereby  broken  up,  but 
is,  or  may  be,  resumed,  the  insured  eaniaot  abandon  for  a  total  loss. 

Insofance  on  munitions  of  war,  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel^  on 
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a  fvjnfs  from  New-Tork,  to  mod  ^i  a  port  or  ports,  placo  or        jStl. 
plaooB,  in  the  Golph  of  Mexico,  frtm  the  Bhlian  to  Cftmpeacb j,     n^^v-<^/ 
both  inolniiyey  and  from  either  back  to  New-York,  Jtc.  with  a  me-        Smith 
morwMfiim,  that  the.  iosureri  ahoaldlM  free  from  aoj  loss  arisinc^  .j.  •   Z* . 
from  illicit  or  prohibited  trade.    The  goods  iosnred  were  prohibited  gal  Insoraoce 
from  beiof  imporied  ioto  the  ports  of  New  Spaio,  in  possession  of    Company, 
the  BoyalistSy  by  the  laws  of  Old  Spain,  but  were  permitted  to  be 
introdoced  into  such  ports  as  were  in  possession  of  the  Insorgents. 
The  yessel  and  cargo  arrived  oiT  a  place  in  possession  of  the  patriot 
General  Mina,  and  the  master  made  an  sigreement  to  sell  the  caiigo 
to  him,  delirerable  from  time  to  time,  as  he  should  want  it,  at  St* 
Ander.    But  before  the  caigo  could  be  delivered,  the  vessel  was 
chased  off  by  Spanish  armed  ships,  and  after  making  several  at- 
tempts to  return,  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  Belize  for  re- 
pairs ;  after  which  she  again  approached  the  coast,  but  found  it  still 
in  possession  of  the  Ro3ralists,  General  Mina  having  retired  into 
the  interior.    The  objects  of  the  voyage  being  thus  defeated,  the 
vessel  returned  to  New- York  with  the  original  cargo  on  board; 
and  the  insured  then  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  not  having 
before  had  information  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage.    Heid, 
that  the  insured  were  opt  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of 
the  voyage. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Coart  of  Maryland. 

This  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  policy  of  in* 
sarance,  underwritten  by  the  defendants  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, on  the  4th  of  February,  1 8  i  7,  on  a  voyage  at 
and  from  New-York,  to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place 
or  places,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  the  Balize 
to  Campeachy,  both  inclusive,  and  from  either  back 
to  New- York,  or  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
States,  upon  all  kinds  of  lawful  goods  and  merchan- 
dises laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  the  schooner 
Ellen  Tooken  In  another  part  of  the  policy,  k  is 
stated  to  be  ^^  on  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  muni- 
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1881.      tions  of  war."    Thei^  is  a  memorandum  also  in  th€^ 

'^'^^'^^    policy,  whereby  the  underwriters  are  warranted  by 

▼.        the  assured  free  from  any  charge,  damage,  or  loss, 

The  Univep-       ■  .   i  -     - .  '  r  •  j 

gal  insuranca  whicb  may  arise  m  consequence  of  a  seizure  or  de- 
c^mpaoy.  ^^ntion  of  the  property  for  or  on  account  of  any  illi- 
cit or  prohibited  trade.  The  declaration  aIlegeS| 
that  the  vessel,  with  the  cargo,  proceeded  on  the 
voyage,  and  asserts  as  a  loss  within  the  contract, 
that  while  on  the  voyage,  the  schooner,  with  her 
cargo,  was  restrained  and  detained  by  certain  per- 
sons acting  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain^ 
whereby  the  goods  and  merchandises  became  wholly 
lost. 

The  material  facts,  as  they  appeared  on  the  trial^ 
lure  these—  he  Ellen  Tooker  having  on  board  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintiff  of  a  greater  value  than  the  sum 
insured,  sailed  from  New-York,  on  the  voyage  in- 
sured,  on  the  3lst  of  January,  1817.  On  the  25th 
of  February  she  arrived  at  the  Balize«  where  the 
master  left  the  vessel  and  went  to  New-Orleans, 
and  having  obtained  information,  that  Nantla  and 
Talacuta  were  in  possession  of  the  Independents,  to 
wbich  places  American  vessels  might  proceed,  on  his 
return  to  the  Balize,  the  schooner  proceeded  for 
Nantla,  and  arrived  off  that  place  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  found  it  in  possession  of  the  Royalists. 
The  schooner  then  proceeded  to  Talacuta,  and 
having  arrived  off  that  place,  a  boat  was  sent  ashore 
for  information,  the  crew  of  which  were  made  pri- 
soners. Concluding  from  this  occurrence,  that  the 
pls^ce  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  the  schooner 
put  to  sea,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  fell  in  with  a  fleet 
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of  she  sail  under  the  command  of  General  Mina,  1821. 
with  troops  on  board,  hound  for  the  bar  of  St*  An-  ^^PC^ 
der.  The  master  having  had  communication  with  ▼• 
General  Mina,  and  received  encouragement  from  sal  loraranoe 
him  that  he  would  purchase  the  cargo,  the  schooner  ^^^v^J- 
kept  company  with  the  fleet,  and  arrived  off  the  bar 
of  St.  Ander  on  the  28th  of  April,  where  the 
schooner  came  to  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  the  en- 
trance being  too  shoal  to  permit  her  to  cross  the  bar. 
On  the  11  th  of  May,  the  master  left  the  schooner 
and  went  up  the  river  to  Porto  La  Marina,  (where 
General  Mina  had  bis  head  quarters,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  the  cargo,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
deliverable  to  General  Mina,  as  he  should  want  it, 
from  time  to  time,  at  St.  Ander,  the  whole  delivery 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  July.  On  the  18th 
of  May,  while  the  master  was  on  shore,  a  Spanish 
frigate  and  two  armed  schooners  of  the  Royalists 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  schooner  was  immediately 
gotten  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  them, 
and  after  four  hours  chase  effected  her  escape.  The 
schooner  made  several  attempts  to  return,  but  was 
prevented  by  Spanish  ships  hovering  about  the  place ; 
on  the  26th  of  May,  finding  the  coast  clear,  she  re- 
turned to  St.  Ander,  which  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  Independents,  and  the  master  was  taken  on 
board.  The  foremast  of  the  schooner  being  found 
to  be  loose  in  the  step  and  injured,  and  the  crew  be- 
ing short  of  water,  the  schooner  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  water  and  to  examine 
the  foremast ;  and  there  the  heel  of  the  foremast  be- 
ing found  to  be  gone,  the  schooner  proceeded  to  the 
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isti.       Balise  for  repairs^  and  arrived  there  od  the  sixth  of 
^^^^f^    Jane.    The  foremast  was  there  repaired)  and  the 
T.         schooner  sailed  agaia  for  St.  Ander  for  the  purpose 
mU  insmiMe  of  delivering  the  cargo  to  General  Mina  according 
Compwj-    to  contract,  and  on  her  arrival  tbere^  on  the  22d  of 
JunPi  the  place  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists,  who  occupied  it  with  a  military  force.     In 
Consequence  of  this,  the  schooner  did  not  approach 
the  shore,  but  proceeded  along  the  coast  northward 
to  a  place  called  Pass  Cavellos,  about  270  miles  from 
St.  Ander,  where  information  was  received  that  St« 
Ander,  and  the  coast,  were  completely  in  possession 
of  the  Royalists.    The  objects  of  the  voyage  being 
in  this  manner  defeated,  the  schooner  returned  to 
New-York  with  her  original  cargo  on  board,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  22d  of  July,  1817.     The  plain- 
tiffs had  no  intelligence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
voyage  until  the  return  of  the  schooner  tu  New- 
York,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  unaerwriters  in 
due  time,  assigning  as  a  cause,  that  the  Ellen  Tooker 
was  *^  compelled,  by  an  armed  force,  to  leave  St. 
Ander  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  where  she  had  ar- 
rived and  was  about  to  deliver  her  cargo,  and  was 
prevented  thereafter  by  a  like  force  from  re-entering 
that  place."     This  abandonment  was  not  accepted. 
It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  the  cargo  of  the  Ellen 
Tooker  was  shipped,  and  intended  to  be  sold  to  the 
Independent  party  of  Mexico,  which  was  waging 
war  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  the  same  was 
prohibited  from  importation  into  Mexico  by  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  would  have  been  seised  and  confisca* 
ted  if  it  had  been  carried  into  any  of  the  ports  in 
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pameanoA  of  the  Royalists,  but  would  have  been       isti. 
fieelj  admitted  into  any  ports  in  poosesskxi  of  the 
Independent  party. 

Upon  these  facts  a  Terdict  was  given,  and  jndg-  JJlnrar^ 
m«nt  rendered  for  the  defendants,  and  the  canse  "Was   <^<np*07- 
biooght  to  this  Court  by  writ  of  error. 

Mr*  Winder  and  Mr.  Raymond^  for  the  plaintifls,  lUnMry  ita. 
stated,  that  this  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  po* 
Itcy  of  insurance,  and  that  the.  breach  assigned  in  the 
^laration  was  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  restraint 
and  detention' of  certain  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  pf  Spain.  The  voyage  was 
bidLen  up  and  destroyed  by  the  constniint  imposed 
upon  the  vessel  to  leave  St.  Ander,  in  order  to 
avoid  capture  by  the  Spanish  armed  ships.  The 
insurers  were  apprized  of  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  port  of  St.  Ander  became  the  destination,  and 
the  vessel  was  prevented  from  entering  it,  by  the 
risks  inkired  against.  This  is  a  restraint  within 
die  meaning  of  the  policy.  Every  restraint  or  con- 
trol exerted  by  a  people,  prince  or  state,  over  the 
subject  matter  insured,  so  as  to  defeat  the  voyage, 
is  a  loss  within  the  policy.  Such  are  the  restraints 
of  a  blockade  ;*  an  embargo,  limited  in  point  of 
time,  or  indefinite:^  and  the  municipal  law  of  a 

a  Schmidt  ▼.  Unit.  Ins.  Co.  1  Jchm.  Rep.  249.  Craig  t. 
UDit.  Ids.  Co.  6  Johnt.  Rep..  226.  Yeaton  ▼.  Frj»  6  Cranch^ 
356.     Oil  vera  r.  Unioo  Ids.  Co.  3  Wheat.  Rep.  183. 

b  M*Bride  r.  Mar.  Ids.  Co.  6  JiAne.  Rep.  299.  Walden  ▼. 
PImbdii  Ids.  Co.  5  John$>  Rep.  310.  Ogden  r.  Firemen  Ina.  Co. 
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1891,  couatitjr  which  subjefttti  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  cmi<- 
fiscation,  if  it  is  inorally  oertaia  that  it  applies  to  the 
vessel,  and  would  be  enforced/  So,  if  the  poqt  of 
StiiRin^^  destination  be  shut,  bj  being  in  possession  of  an 
^'"K*^^'  enemy,  or  by  interdiction  of  trade,  it  is  a  just  cause 
for  brealung  up  the  voyage.  There  is  a  great  ap- 
parent discrepancy  in  the  English  authorities  as  to 
^^  restraint  of  princes."  But  this  Court  has  settled 
the  import  and  meaning^of  the  term  in  the  case  of 
CHivera  v.  7^  Union  Insurance  Company.'  But 
it  may  hd  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  block- 
ade existed,  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  To 
which  it  is  answered^  that  this  principle  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  technical  total  loss  produced  by  blockadct* 
In  the  case  of  an  embiirgo  or  capture,  the  voyage  is 
not  necessarily  broken  up;  it  is  merely  suspended : 
but  in  that  of  a  blockade^  it  is  entirely  defeated,  and 
the  object  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  accomplished. 
Though  the  restraint  now  under  consideration,  is 
not  that  of  a  blockade|  yet  it  is  equivalent  *,  since 
the  master  was  prevented  by  thetestraint  from  en- 
tering the  port  which  he  had  selected,  within  the  li- 
li{|ts  prescribed  by  the  policy.  A  reawnable  fe^r  of 
loQS  by  capture,  seizure,  &c  is  a  justifiable  cause  of 
deviation,  and  consiequently  protecti  against  all  los«- 
8C^ ,  arising  from  deviation.    In  the  case  of  Schmidt 

10  Jchm.  Rep.  177.  RhiDelander  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  FenniylT.  4 
Ordneh^  29. 

a  Craig  r.  tJiiit  Ins.  Co.  6  Jokm.  lUp*  SM. 

h  1  JohnM.  Rep.  268.  Per  Kbrt,  Ch.  J.  who  cites  1  Enurig. 
i)<iJlr«ifr.  242. 

6  3  Wh$dt.  Hep.  IB9. 
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V.  United  Insurance  Company^  it  is  said  to  be  *'  suf-       issi. 
ficient  to  justify  the  master's,  conduct  in  c^ses  of  this    ^fTX^ 

•^         "^  Smith 

kind,  if  he  have  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  cap-         t. 
ture  will  be  the  consequence  of  going  on.'"  wi  innuiuo^ 

Mr.  Pinkney^  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  contra,  ar- 
gued, that  in  order  to  establish  a  technical  total  loss 
in  this  case,  the  insured  must  show  a  restraint, 
within  the  policy  and  declaration ;  and  that  it  ac- 
tually produced  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage.  The 
^nus  probandi  is  on  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  must 
trace  the  supposed  consequences  of  the  peril  home  to 
its  efficient  cause.  The  insurance  was  on  munition^ 
contraband  of  war ;  but  the  memorandum  that  the 
underwriters  were  not  to  be  liable  for  a  loss  by  illicit 
trade,  secured  them  against  any  loss  by  mere  muni- 
cipal regulations.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
internal  conflict,  by  which  the  port  may  change  mas- 
ters. The  declaration  alleges  a  loss  by  restraint  of 
princes.  But  this  restraint  must  be  the  direct  and 
immediate  agent  in  breaking  up  the  voyage ;  as  in 
an  embargo,  or  blockade,  which  being  removed, 
the  peril  instantly  ceases.  Here  the  restraint  was 
not  only  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  but  it  arose 
out  of  illicit  traffic.  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Mexico 
did  not  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  colonial  code  of 
Spain,  by  the  temporary  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
The  vessel  attempted  to  escape,  not  merely  from  the 

a  Per  Liyingston,  J.  1  Johns*  Rep.  262.  and  Targa,  Ponde-  ^ 

rax.  c.  69.  291.  Casaregit^  Ditc^  83.  Ab.  64,  cited  by  him- 
See  also  1  Emerig.  du  Aiwr.  509. 
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i8ti.      ordioarj  peril  of  ca^ure  in  war,  bot  from  that  com- 

''^^^    biaed  with  the  local  prohibition.    It  was  a  loss  from 

T.         a  fear,  which  had  it  been  realised,  would  not  have 

Milntnriiioe  made  the  underwriters  liable.    All  the  quia  timet 

^^^"^f^^^    citi9es,  are  cases  where  they  would  be  so  liable.  The 

attempt  is  to  make  the  underwriters  find  a  latvfid 

market;  whereas  the  insured  stipulates  to  take  that 

upon  himself  by  his  warranty.     Even  if  the  market 

were  tawfiil  for  a  time,  its  ceasing  to  be  so  is  not  at 

the  risk  of  the  underwriters.     So  that  the  insured 

have  broken  up  the  voyage  for  a  technical  total  loss, 

arising  from  perils  not  insured  against. 

February  Mh.  Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and,  after  stating  the  facts,  proceeded  as 
follows : 

Upon  these  facts,  the  Circuit  Court  directed  the 
jury  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  direction  is  the  question 
before  us  upon  this  writ  of  error. 

Two  points  have  been  argued  at  the  bar:  1.  That 
there  was  no  actual  restraint  of  persons  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Spain,  whereby  the  voyage  was  de- 
feated. 2.  That  if  a  technical  total  loss  took  place, 
by  the  loss  of  the  voyage,  it  was  a  loss  occasioned  by 
engaging  in  an  illicit  and  prohibited  trade,  for  which, 
by  the  memorandum  in  the  policy,  the  underwriters 
are  not  liable. 

The  declaration  and  the  abandonment,  both  tie  up 
the  case  to  a  total  loss  of  the  voyage,  by  the  restraint 
of  Spanish  authorities.  If  this  case  be  not  made  out 
in  proof,  there  is  up  end  of  the  controversy. 
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lo  cases  of  this  sort,  where  a  technical  total  loss  is      issi. 
asserted  as  a  ground  of  recovery,  it  is  not  sufficient    ^"^^^ 
that  the  voyage  has  been  entirely  frustrated  and  lost ;        ▼•  , 
but  the  loss  must  be  occasioned  by  some  peril  ac-  na  iosomioe 
tually  insured  against.    The  peril  must  act  directly,    P""?^^ 
and  not  circuitously,  upon  the  subject  of  the  insu-  JatSlljSiil 
ranee.    It  must  be  an  immediate  peril,  and  the  loss  ^t^y^iTSSS' 
the  proper  consequence  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  !!S!^u&  o^ 
that  the  voyage  be  abandoned,  for  fear  of  the  ope-  liSmdlg^ 
ratictu  of  the  peril. 

The  plaintiffs  rely  upon  the  fact,  of  the  Ellen 
Tooker's  being  chased  away  from  St.  Ander,  and 
being  prevented  for  several  days  from  returning  to 
that  place  by  the  presence  of  Spanish  armed  ships, 
as  decisive  proof  of  actual  restraint.   But  the  voyage 
was  delayed  only,  and  not  broken  up  by  this  occur- 
rence, for  the  vessel  afterwards  returned  in  safety  to 
St.  Ander.    The  insurers  do  not  undertake  that  .ifapwabe. 
the  voyage  shall  be  performed  without  delay,  or  that  ^lE  wSifS 
the  perils  insured  against  shall  not  occur ;  they  un-  SkS*  *piil2! 
dertake  only  for  losses  sustained  by  those  perils ;  ^m^^SSS^ 
and  if  any  peril  does  act  upon  the  subject,  yet  if  it  <•  orJ>&  ^e 
be  removed  before  any  loss  takes  place,  and  the  voy-  JSJJJSJi^'fcl^ 
age  be  not  thereby  broken  up,  but  is,  or  may  be  re-  ^'^^  *^^ 
sumed,  the  insured  cannot  abandon  for  a  total  loss. 
If  a  vessel  be  captured  during  a  voyage,  and  after- 
wards be  recaptured,  and  performs,  or  may  perform 
it,  there  can  be  no  abandonment  after  the  recapture, 
for  a  technical  total  loss.     In  the  present  case,  the 
vessel  actually*  did  resume  her  voyage  after  the  re- 
straint ceased ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
any  object  of  the  voyage  was  defeated  by  this  tem- 

Vol.  VI.  24 
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ii2f.       poraiy  restraint  and  delay  to  avoid  capture.    Then, 
^"^"X!^^    what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  final  destruction  of 

Smith 

r*         the  voyage  ?  It  was.  that  St  Ander,  which  but  for 

The  Udirer-        ^      '^   7  .       ,  .  i-    .  r 

lai  insanmce  a  short  time  was  m  the  possession  of  the  troops  of 
Comjiuiy.  General  Mina,  was,  m  traauitUj  again  occupied  by 
thi9  royalists,  and  the  colonial  Grovemment  resumed 
its  functions^  A  trade  was  inhibited  with  that  place, 
by  the  ordinary  colonial  laws  of  Spain ;  and  the 
voyage  itself,  in  which  the  Ellen  Tooker  was  en-' 
gaged,  placed  her,  and  her  cargo  also^  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy,  it  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
proceeding  into  St.  Ander,  would  have  subjected 
the  Ellen  Tooker  to  confiscation  for  a  double  cause ; 
for  breach  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  and  for  a 
violation  of  neutral  duties.  The  voyage  then  was 
broken  up  from  fear  of  loss,  by  reason  of  the  3ei2ure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property.  It  was  abandoned 
by  the  master  quia  timebaty  and  not  because  thero 
was  any  actual  direct  restraint,  which  prevented  tho 
vessel  firom  proceeding  to  the  port  of  destination.  The 
case,  therefore,  falls  directly  within  the  authority  of 
Tiie  cu«t  of  the  cases  of  Hadkinson  v.  Robinson.  S  Bos.  and 

^^^^  Pu/Z.  388^  and  Lubbock  v.  Rowcrofty  6  £sp.  jR.  50. 

^J^S^  5  which  have  never  been  shaken.    In  the  former  case^ 

St^'S^'  Lord  Alvanley  said,  ^'  any  loss  which  necessarily 
arises  from  capture  or  detention  pf  princes,  is  a  loss 
within  the  policy ;  but  here  the  Captain,  learning 
that  if  he  entered  the  port  of  destination,  the  vessel 
would  be  liable  to  confiscation,  avoided  that,  port, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated.  This 
does  not  operate  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
thing  insurad."  There  are  precisely  the  same  circum- 
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stances  in  the  case  now  at  bar.    The  underwrifsr       len* 
does  not  warrant  that  the  Vessel  shall  have  a  right  to  .^j^T^^II^ 
trade  at  the  port  of  destination ;  but  only  that  not-    Uwufk 
withstanding  the  perils  insured  against^  the  vessel 
shall  proceed  to    such    port.      If  the  plaintiffi;, 
in  the  events  which  have  occurred,  were  entitled  to 
abandon  and  recover,  as  for  a  technical  total  loss, 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  abandon  for  the 
same  cause  at  the  tiide  of  the  vessel's  sailing  from 
New- York  on  the  voyage  ;  for  St  Ander  was  at 
that  time  just  as  much  shut  against  the  vessel,  and 
she  was  just  as  liable  to  Confiscation  for  illegal  traf- 
fic with  that  place,  as  she  was  at  the  time  the  voy- 
age was  broken  up. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  be  affirmed,  with 
costs. 


{fan.AacE  Cooet.) 

The  Robert  EpwAansk    Savage^  Claimant. 

A  question  of  &ct|  under  the  46th  section  of  the  CoUectiun  Law  of 
the  2d  Marcfa,  1799^  o.  128.  exemptioi^  frdm  dtfty  *Jie  wesriof  ttp- 
puely  and  other  personal  bagga^^  dCpenoneairirin;  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Where  the  m  geBia^  in  a  revenue  cause»  are  incapable  of  explana- 
tioo  consistently  with  the  innocence  of  the  partj^,  condeinnatlon 
lidlows,  although  there  be  no  positiTA  testimony  of  the  eftooe  kMr- 
ing  been  committed.  Circumstances  axe  sometimes  minre  conrin- 
oiidg  than  the  most  positire  eridence. 
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18t1.         Althougii a aere  inlaitioii  ioewwdm  tiMpftyBMBtof  aiitieilieiiot,|Mr 
>^-v-^^/        ^  a  oanaeoflMaitiiie,  ya^wheo  a  qoettiM  aikat  whather  an  act 
TheBobert       hai  been  committed  whichdiawi  afterit  that  oonteqnence,  mob  in- 
^^^^^^'^         tention  wiU  jnttify  the  Court  in  not  pnttinf  on  the  condncC  of  the 
party,  in  retpeot  to  the  act  in  qaeatioB,  aninteilnretatipiiasfafonr- 
abla  as  under  other  oiieamstanoes  it  woold  be  diipoied  to  do. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 
FOruat^  17(&.      Thjs  caose  was  ai^ued  by  Mr.   Winder  and  Mr. 
Raymondy  for  the  appellant  and  claimant,  and  by  the 
JUomey-General  for  the  United  States. 

February  Wk,      Mr.  Jiisticc  LiviNGSToff  delivered  the  opinionx>f 
the  Court. 

This  is  a  libel  for  an  alleged  forfeiture  under  the 
46th  section  of  the  Collection  Law>  passed  the  se- 
cond of  March,  1799. 

This  section  exempts  from  duty  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  person^d  baggage,  of  those  persons 
who  arrive  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  ascertain 
wh^t  articles  are  to  be  exempted,  it  is  directed  that 
due  entry  thereof,  asof  other  goods,  but  separate, 
and  distinct  therefrom,  shall  be  made  with  the  Col- 
lector, by  the  owner  or  bis  agent,  verified  by  oath, 
stating,    among  other  things,   that    the  packages 
mentioned  in  such  entry,  contain  no  goods  whatever, 
except  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  bag- 
gage of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong.    And  it  is 
provided,  that  whenever  any  articles  subject  to  duty, 
shall  be  found  among  sach  baggage,  which  shall  not 
be  mentioned  to  the  Collector  at  the  time  such  entry 
is  made,  they  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  in 
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whose  baggage  ihey  shall  be  found,  shall,  moreover,       isti^ 
forfeit  and  pay  treble  the  value  of  such  articles.  Thlei^bmi 

These  proceediogs  commenced   in  the  District    Edwardi. 
Court  of  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  and  after 
sentences  of  condemnation  in  that  Court,  and  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  that  dbtrict, 
the  claimant  has  appealed  to  this  Court. 

The  onlj  question  we  have  to  decide,  is,  whether 
the  goods  libelled,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  sub- 
ject to  duty,  were  entered  as  baggage  or  not.  If  they 
were,  they  must  be  condemned ;  if  not,  the  claimant 
is  entitled  to  restitution. 

The  claimant  insists  that  the  trunks  seized  were 
not  included  in  her  baggage  entry,  and  that  no  act  of 
her's,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  entry,  shows  that  it 
was  her.  intention  to  cover  them  by  it.  Her  baggage 
entry  con^prised  ^*  seven  trunks  wearing  apparel, 
sundry  band-boxes  and  bedding,  for  Mrs.  Savage  and 
family,  passengers  in  the  ship  Robert  Edwards." 
Under  this  entry,  and  a  permit  given  in  conformity 
with  it,  the  claimant  took  away  several  trunks  and 
band  boxes,  the  contents  of  some  of  which  do  not 
appear,  but  she  alleges  that  they  contained  only 
baggage,  and  no  dutiable  article,  and  that  she  never 
demanded  the  trunks  in  question  as  part  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  entry  of  her  baggage.  Some  re- 
liance is  also  placed  on  the  fact,  that  before  any  sei- 
zure, these  trunks  were  regularly  entered  by  the 
master,  and  the  duties  on  them  secured,  or  paid. 
Whether  they  were  thus  entered  or  not,  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  present  question,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  single  inquiry,  whether  they  had  pre- 
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1621.       vious  to  such  act  on  the  part  of  the  inaster^  been  ea^- 

^•^■^^    tered  by  the  owner  as  part  of  her  ba^age.    For,  no 

Uwuxit.     act  ai  the  maater,  subsequent  to  such  entry,  could 

relieve  them  from  the  forfeiture  which  in  that  caae 

^d  prejiously  attached. 

It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
pjonunent  facts,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of 
this  transacdon.'  The  Court  has  been  reminded  that 
it  ought  not,  without  the  most ,  satisfactory  and 
positive  proof,  in  a  case  so  highly  penal,  to  decide 
that,  a  violation  of  law  has  been  committed.  Al- 
though such  proof  ,may  generally  be  desirable,^  we 
ate  not  to  shut  bur  eyes  on  circumstances  which 
soitoetimes  carry  with  them  a  bonviction  which  the 
most  positive  t^tiknonj  will  sometimes  fail  to  pro- 
duce. And  if  9uch  circumstances  cannot  well  con- 
sist with  the  innocence  of  the  party,  and  arise  out  of 
her  own  conduct,  aqd  remain  unexplained,  she  can- 
not  complain  ifshb  be  the  victim  c€  them.  No  ez- 
traordtnary  prudence  c^  circtunisDection  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant,  was  necessary  to  have  avoided  the 
unpleasant  predicament  in  which  she  is  placed.  If 
she  had  brought  these  goods  on  board  in  London,  as 
cargo ;  if  Bhe  had  paid  freight  for  them  as  such ;  if 
she^ad  desired  them  to  be  placed  on  the  manifest  of 
the  cargo,  which  she  was  most  probably  apprised 
was  necessary ;  if,  when  she  entered  heiM>lher  mer- 
chandise imported  in  the  same  vessel,  she  had-dso 
entered  these ;  if,  after  making  her  teiggage  entry, 
she  had  distinguished  ojr.  informed  the  injector 
which  of  the  trunks  contained  her  baggage,  and 
which    were  filled  with  mercliandise,  the  whole 
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of  the  present  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.       i82i. 
The  claimant  neglecting  to  take  any  one  of  these  J^^^^^T?^ 

,  "^  Hie  RoImi 

precautions,  which  could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  Edwkidi. 
ignorance,  as  it  appears  she  is  occasionally  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  goods  in  the  line  of  her  busi- 
ness, leads,  irresistibly,  to  the  conclusion,  that  she 
inteqded  to  land  these  trunks  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  fuid  that  this  end  was  to  be  effected  under 
the  disguise  of  entering  them  as  baggage  and  wear- 
ing appareL  Although  a  mere  intention  to  evade 
such  payment  be  no  cause  of  forfeiture,  yet  when  a 
question  arises,  whether^  an  act  has  been  committed 
which  draws  aft^r  it  this  cpnsequence^  such  intea- 
tioQ  will  assist  in  diispelling  some  of  the  doubts  iq 
which,  the.  act  itself  might  othenii(ise  be  involved^  and 
will  justify,  a  Court  in  not  putting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  party^  in  relation  to  the  act  i^  question^  an  inter- 
pijetatiqpi  ^8i^youral>le  as  under  other  circumstaqces 
it  would  feel  disposed  to  do.  Thus,  in  the  case  be- 
fpr^  ust  the  .claimant  wishes  us  to  believe,  that  the 
seven  trunks  of  wearing  apparel,  and  the  band-boxes 
which  were  included  in  her  baggpge  entry,  were  all 
of  them  actually  landed  under  her  permit ;  apd  that, 
therefore,  the  five^  (runks  which  remained  on  board^ 
and  were  seised  as  composing  part  of  her  baggage 
entry,. were  not  comprised  in  it.  But  is  this  made 
out  with  any  reasonable  certainty  ?  On  the  contra- 
ry, is  there  any  evidence  whatever  on  which  we  can 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  seven  trunks, 
which  was  the  number  entered  by  her  as  baggage, 
were  actually  landed  before  the  seizure.    \Vhat  the 
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1831.  claimant  herself  considered  as  band-boxes,  and  ac^ 
j^^^^l^f^  tually  represented  as  such  to  the  inspector,  she  now 
^^:^ntd».  desires  may  be  converted  into  trunks.  Unless  this 
can  be  done,  which  would  be  to  dbbelieve  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  cause,  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying, 
that  all  the  trunks  entered  by  her  as  baggage  had 
been  landed.  The  marks  on  the  trunks  do  not  fur- 
nish even  a  presumption  in  her  favour,  for  on  those 
landed,  and  on  those  seised,  we  find  the  same  in- 
scription, that  is,  ^*  Mrs.  Savage's  baggage,  apparel, 
and  haberdashery.^^  In  this  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion, which  is  the  result  of  her  own  irregular  con- 
duct, and  which  it  was  her  business,  and  not  that 
of  the.  Court,  to  remove,  she  has  exposed  her  case  to 
very  unfavourable  inferences.  One  of  the  trunks  land- 
ed was  empty,  or  contained  only  a  few  books  and  loose 
papers ;  and  yet  it  appears,  by  a  cocket  produced 
before  the  Circuit  Court,  that  this  very  trunk,  when 
taken  board,  was  valued  in  London  at  115  pounds 
sterling.  What  became  of  the  goods  which  it  then 
contained,  is  left  without  explanation.  This  forms 
a  part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  is  a  circumstance,  if  not 
of  strong  suspicion,  at  any  rate  but  little  calculated 
to  evince  the  integrity  of  the  transaction. 

Without,  therefore,  entering  into  a  more  minute  de- 
tail of  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Court  is 
well  satis^ed,  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  not- 
withstanding some  little,  obscurity  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, that  the  trunks  in  question  formed  a  part  of 
the  baggage  entry  of  the  claimant,  and,  therefore, 
affirm  the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court,  with  costs. 
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(PW*E.)  The  Nnefa 

Anna,  and 

The  NoEVA  Anna  and  LiEBaB,     The  Spanish        ^'**^*' 

Consul^  Claimant.. 

TbiB  Court  doet  not  recogniae  the  ezittenoe  of  an j  lawfol  Coart  of 
Prize  at  Galveztown,  nor  of  any  Mexican  republic  or  fltate,  with 
power  to  aathorize  captnret  in  war* 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana. 

These  were  the  cases  of  the  cargoes  of  two  Spa- 
nish ships,  captured  and  condemned  bj  a  pretended 
Court  of  Admiralty  at  Galveztown,  constituted  bj 
Commodore  Aury,  under  the  alleged  authority  of 
the  Mexican  republic.  The  goods  were,  after  this 
condemnation,  brought  into  the  port  of  New-Or- 
leanSi  and  there  libelled  by  the  original  Spanish 
owners  in  the  District  Court.  That  Court  decreed 
restitution  to  the  original  owners,  and  the  captors  ap- 
pealed to  this  Court. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hopkinsah  for  nftmaryarti^ 
the  respondents  and  libellants,  no  counsel  appearing 
for  the  appellant  and  captors. 

.  The  Court  stated,  that  it  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty  sitting  at  Gal- 
veztown, with  authority  to  adjudicate  on  captures, 
nor  had  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hither- 
to acknowledged  the  existence  of  any  Mexican  re- 
public or  state  at  war  with  Spain  ;  so  that  the  Court 
could  not  consider  as  legal,  any  acts  done  under  the 

Vol.  Vl.  26 
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i8ti.       flag  and  oommission  of  such  republic  or  state.    But, 
^^^"^^    as  the  record,  in  this  case,  stated  the  capture  to  have 
lector,      been  made  under  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  back  the  case,  in  order  to 
ascertain  under  what  authority  it  was  in  fact  made. 

Sentence  wrefsed,  and  cause  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


The  CoLtxeroK.    T^ilmof,  Claimant. 

In  ftU  piooeadra  i  tjiii.  jt^  en  ^a  anw^l*  P^  V'P^''^  faXkmu  Uia 
cftme  iDto  the  Cireqit  Conrt,  ajgjd  i>  rabject  to  the  diipoeitieD  of 
that  Court.  But  it  doee  not  Hsllow  the  cmnte  into  the  Oupfia 
Conrtt'^Mi  nn  apponl  fo  thtt  Covrt. 

After  naafMol  firamthe  DietaoMo  .tfM  Circuit  Conrt,  the  fiMmsr 
Court  opn  mnkn  no  oi4erre^pectanf  the  property,  whether  it  hne 
been  told,  mnd  the  projoeedt  paid  into.  Conrt,  or  whether  it  mnttint 
iipeoificilly,  or  ite  ppniMda  remain,  in  the  haadi  of  the  Manhal. ' 

It  it  a  freat  ifiegulftri^liir  the  Manhal  to  keep  the  pfopertf  or  the 
prooeedt  thereof  in  his  own  hands,  or  to  diitribnte  the  tame  amoof 
the  partiep  eiititled,  without  a  tpeoial  order  from  the  Court;  bat 
inch  an  irrsfidarity  maj  be  onred  by  the  assent  and  ratification 
of  aU  the  parti#Binteiested,if  thore  be  no  maiafidet. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 
The  facts  of  this  case,  were  as  follow : 
In  the  year  1807,  the  schooner  Collector  and  car- 
go were  libeUed  in  the  District  Court  of  the  district 
of  Maryland,  as  forfeited  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
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prohitutiiig    commercial   iotercoarse   with  wrtain      issi. 


TheCoU 


ports  of  St  Domingo. 

John  Wihnot,  the  present  petitioner  and  libellaat,    'How. 
and  the  house  of  Tagart  &  CaldweU,  clatmed  die 
wholef  property^ 

Pending  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Coart,  the 
vessel  and  cargo  were  sold  under  an  order  to  ^^  bring 
in  the  proceeds,  subject  to  the  future  disposition 
thereof."  The  money,  notwithstanding  this  order, 
was  never  paid  to  the  clerk,  nor  was  it  ever  depo* 
sited  by  him  in  any  Court,  and  the  Court  never  af- 
terwards made  any  order  respecting  it 

The  property  was  condemned  in  the  District,  an4 
Circuit  Qourts,  which  latter  decree  was  reversed  by 
the  Si||tt(sme  Court^  imthe  Term  of  February,  1809 
and  the  property  libelled  ordered  to  be  restored. 
Tlie  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  filed  be* 
Itatftke  1  Uh  of  May  following.  The  present  libel 
and  petition  was  filed  in  the  .District  Court,  the  8th 
;df  Jane.  18^6^  when  a  decree  passed  dismissing  the 
iiUD^f  which  was  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Conctt  fsom  whose  sentence  this  appeal  was  taken. 

The  olgect  of.  the  present  appeal  was  to  obtain 
tli6  benefit  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
^1%  xestitution  of  the  property,  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  respective  claimants  ;  the  appellant  insisting 
on  one  half  oi  the  proceeds  of  vessel  and  cargo,  as 
joiat  owner,  and  also  upon  a  lien  on  the  other  half 
as  ship's  husband,  for  advances  made  beyond  his  pro- 
portion of  the  outfits  of  the  voyage,  as  well  9s  for 
expenses  in  defending  the  vessel  and  cargo  against 
the  information  which  had  been  filed  against  them, 
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19X1*  and  for  this  purpose  prayed  that  the  Marshal  migbt 
"^1^^^^^  be  ordered  to  bring  in  the  proceeds,  according  to  the 
isctor.  inierlocntorj  decree,  and  that  the  same  might  be 
restored,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  preserving  to  the  parties  their  respective 
rights,  liens,  &c.  concludmg  with  a  generri  prayer 
for  relief. 

From  the  petition  of  the  appellant,  the  answer  of 
the  Marshal,  and  the  proofs  in  the  cause,  it  appeared, 
that  the  Marshal,  although  he  sold  the  schoonier  and 
her  cargo,  did  not,  in  fact,  bring  the  money  into 
Court.  That  for  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  belong- 
ing to  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  an  order  was  given  by 
them  in  favour  of  Van  Wyck  &  Dorsey,  d»  early  as 
March,  1807,  in  consequence  of  which  order  Van 
Wyck  and  Dorsey,  who  sold  the  property  at  auction, 
under  the  Marshal's  directions,  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  part  belonging  to  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  upon 
an  understanding  to  keep  it,  if  the  vessel  and  t^argo 
were  acquitted,  but  to  return  it  in  case  of  a  different 
issue.  That  the  other  moiety  of  the  proceeds  was 
paid  on  the  6th  of  April,  1809,  which  was  pre- 
vious to  the  filing  of  the  mandate  in  the  Court 
below,  by  the  Marshal,  to  the  present  appel- 
lant, as  appears  by  his  receipt  of  that  date,  and 
which  expresses  the  sum  therein  mentioned,  to  be 
for  bis  one  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
schooner  Collector  and  cargo.  The  Marshal  died, 
pending  the  proceedings,  and  they  were  revived 
against  his  executors. 

Fibfwiry  2di.      Mr.  MUckcU^  for  the  appellant  and    claimant. 
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(1 .)  Stated,  that  this  was  not  a  motion  in  the  Coait  be-  i  bsi^ 
low  J  for  a  rule  against  the  Marshal,  to  laj  the  foun-  )^^^^^- 
dation  for  an  attachment,  but  a  proceeding  in  the  i«ctor. 
nature  of  an  original  libel,  to  give  effect  to  the  sen- 
tence of  this  Court,  as  another  Court  of  Admiralty, 
in  the  former  cause.  That  the  District  Court  has 
jurisdiction  to  sustain  such  a  libel  or  petition,  found- 
ed upon  the  sentences  of  foreign  Courts,  and  a  for- 
tiofi  of  our  own,  appears  by  numerous  authorities/ 
The  mandate  from  this  Court  was  properly  filed  in 
the  District  Court,  because  if  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  x:onsidered  as  in  Court  at  all,  the}  were  in  that 
Court.  They  remained  in  that  Court,  notwitllstand- 
ing  the  appeal,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  execute  the  decree  of  restitution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  English  practice  in  proceedings  m  rem, 
the  thing  in  controversy  does  not  follow  the  soitimo 
tbe  Court  of  Appeals,  but  remains  in  that  where  the 
proceeding  was  originally  commenced.^  This  is 
also  the  law  of  our  own  country.'  The  ground  of 
complaint  here  is,  that  the  proceeds  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  registry,  in  pursuance  of  the  inter- 
locutory decree  of  the  District  Court,  which  is  the 
only  tribunal  competent  to  vindicate  its  own  decrees. 
The  Circuit  Court  has  no  original  jurbdiction  in 

a  PcDballow  T.  Doane,  3  Da  11.  54.  97.  118.  Jennings  r. 
Carson,  2  Cranch^  21.  Livingston  v.  M'Kenzie,  3  Term  Rep» 
:J23.  J^ote,  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Term  Rep.  329.  2  Bro.  Civ. 
and  Mm.  Law  J  120.  7  Fez.  jun.  593.  Camden  v.  Home^ 
1  Term  Rep.  385.  395. 

6  2  Bro.  Civ.  and  Adm.  LaWf  405. 

e  Jennings  r.  Carson,  2  Cranch,  21. 
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1821.      Admiraltj  and  Maritime  cases,  and  cannot  redress  a 
2f^^^yi    violation  of  the  orders  of  the  District  Court.    The 

Hie    Col- 
lector,      object  of  the  present  application,  is  not  merely  to 

compel  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  into  Court,  but 
to  obtain  payment  of  money  out  of  Court,  which  re- 
quires the  solemnity  of  a  petition  analogous  to  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  in  a  similar  case.     Lord 
Eldon  would  never  suffer  money  to  be  paid  out  of 
Court  on  motion,  but  put  the  party  to  his  petition, 
stating  his  rights,  which  would  thus  appear  on  the 
records  of  the  Court  at  any  distance  of  time  ;  and 
this  practice  was  approved  and  adopted  by   Lord 
Erskine/    (2.)  The  claimant  insists  upon  his  lien 
as  part  owner  and  ship's  husband,  on  the  voyage  in 
which  she  was  seised,  for  advances  made  by  him,  be- 
sides his  absolute  right  in  one  moiety.^     It  is  an  in-  . 
controvertible  principle,  that  where  property  is  tiken 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  party,  in  invitum^  and  by  legal 
process,  the  law  will  retain  all  his  liens,  and  return 
it  to  him,  stiir subject  to  them,  as  before/     It  is  true, 
that  a  person  holding  a  dormant  title,  who  stands  by 
and  witnesses  a  sale  to  another,  is  guilty  of  fraud  ; 
but  if  this  lien  be  an  equity  raised  by  law,  and  not  by 
the  act  of  the  parties,  it  requires  no  notice.     The 
receipt  of  part  out  of  the  registry  of  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  is  no  bar  or  prejudice  to  the  residue  of 
the  claim,  but  the  party  may  afterwards  file  his  libel, 
and  have  a  monition  for  the  further  sum  due.''    The 

a  3  Fez.  jun.  393. 

h  Abbott  on  Shipp,  114.  Ston/s  ed. 

c.  WiUon  V.  Kymer,  VMaul.  4-  Selw.  157.  163. 

d  Bjmcr  V.  Atkyns,  1  H.  BL  1C7. 
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Mar^al  has  not  done  his  duty  under  the  ioterlocu-       issi. 
tory  decree,  directing  him  to  bring  the  money  into    ^pj]^^"^^ 
Court.     We  do  not  insist  on  an  actual  delivery  to      lector, 
the  register,  in  facie  curitB^  but  that  the  specific  pro- 
ceeds should  be  separated  from  all  other  property, 
so.  that  the  decree  of  the  Court  shall  act  upon  it, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  concurring  will  of  the 
officer.    The  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  privite  funds  of  the  officer,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  and  recovered,  if  he  absconds ;  or  if 
he  dies,  will  be  subject  to  a  distribution  of  assets  in 
the  hands  of  bis  personal  representative.''    In  this 
case,  the  executor  is  liable,  not  as  for  a  tort^  but  to 
restore  funds  which  are  not  assets  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Wheatonj  contra,  (1.)  in- 
sisted, that  the  cases  cited  on  the  other  side,  of  Jen- 
nings V.  Carson^^  and  Penhallow  v.  Doane,^  were 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Continental 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  ceased  to  exist ;. simi- 
lar in  their  nature  to  those  cases  in  England,  where 
the  prize  commissions  to  certain  Vice-Admiralty 
Courts  had  expired,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  to  carry  into  effect  their 
decrees.'  In  the  cases  cited,  the  District  Conn  had 
jurisdiction,  because  it  is  a  Court  of  Prize  of  the 
first  resort,  with  all  th  >  powers  of  the  English  High 

a  The  Princessa  and  La  Reine  Elizabeth,  ^  Rob,  31. 

b  iCranch,  21. 

e  3  DaU.  54. 

d  The  PiciDiento,  4  Rob.  360. 
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i8ti.       Court  of  Admiralty  inherent  in  it ;  and  the  proceed- 
)!^[y^^    ing  could  be  coonnenced  no  where  else,  because  it  is 
lector,      the  only  Court  of  original  prize  jurisdiction.     But 
the  present  case  is  a  proceedfaig  under  the  judiciary 
act,  where  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  execute  its 
own  decrees,  but  sends  its  mandate  to  the  Circuit, 
and   not  to  the  District  Court ;   and  the   Circuit 
Court  must,  therefore,  execute  the  mandate,  and  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  of  the  property.     The  property- 
follows  the  cause  into  the  Circuit,  but  not  into  the 
Supreme  Court.     (2.)  Here  the  distribution,  though 
irregularly  made  by  the  Marshal,  without  the  special 
direction  of  the  Court,  is  precisely  what  the  Court 
would  have  made  upon  an  application.     It  is  a  rule 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  restore,  or  to  condemn, 
the  gross  tangible  property,  without  regard  to  any 
liens  which  parties  other  than  the  general  owners 
may  have  upon  it.     So  that  if  the  Court  had  now 
to  pronounce  the  distribution  of  the   property,  it 
vroulH  not  enter  into  these  minute  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  the  part  owners  against  each  other, 
but  leave  them  to  their  remedy  at  common  law  or  in 
equity.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Jefferson^    Sir  W. 
Scott  refused  to  sever  the  share  of  a  bankrupt  part- 
ner in  favour  of  his  assignees,  but  restored  the  pro- 
perty in  solidum^  leaving  the  assignees  to  their  re- 
medy in  the  proper  forum.     (3.)  But  supposing  the 
Court  would  interfere  to  protect  the  p/etended  lien, 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence  ;  or  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed, it  has  been  waived,  and  the  distribution  made 

a  1  Rob,  323. 
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with  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  interested.  The  lOiu 
appellant  has  received  his  moiety  of  the  gross  pro-  ^iCCV 
perty.  And  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  personal  re-  lector, 
presentative  of  the  deceased  Marshal  is  not  liable  in 
this  form.  The  regular  course  would  be  to  proceed 
against  the  Marshal  himself,  bj  niotioni  and  a  rule 
directing  him  to  bring  the  money  i  ito  Court.  But 
this  proceeding  could  not  be  continued  against  his 
executors.  The  provisions  of  the  judiciary  act  re^ 
lative  to  the  revival  of  suits,  do  not  apply  to  this 
proceeding,  because  it  cannot,  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  admiralty  law  and  practice,  be  continued 
against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  officer. 
If  it  could  be  revived  against  them,  the  relation  of 
their  testator  with  the  Court,  as  an  officer,  would 
cease,  and  it  would  become  a  common  debt,  subject 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  administration. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  March  m 
the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  facts,  proceeded  as 
follows :  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  novel  and 
extraordinary  proceeding.  The  Marshal,  probably, 
without  any  improper  views,  or  an  intention  of 
making  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
disobeys  the  order  of  the  Judge,  and  instead  of  de-. 
positing  them  in  the  registry  of  the  Court,  keeps 
them  under  his  own  control,  and  finally  distributes 
them  among  the  parties  without  any  direction  of  the 
Court  on  the  subject.  This  was  a  great  irregulari- 
ty, but  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Collector  and 
cargo  have  no  right  at  this  day  to  complauir  of  it 

They  were  early  apprised  of  the  situation  of  their 
VoxhVI.  26 
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im.       property.    Two  of  them  gave  an  order  on  the  Mar- 

Th«  Col-  ^^**'  ^^^  ^^^^^  proportion  of  the  proceeds  before  any 
tector.  sale  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  other,  who  is  the  pre- 
sent appellant,  r:  reived  of  the  Marshal  his  share 
before  the  sentence  of  reversal,  which  was  pro^ 
nounced  here,  had  been  made  known  to  the  Court 
below.  After  this  ratification,  or  sanction,  on  their 
part,  of  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  Marshal,  neither 
of  them  ought  now  to  be  permitted  to  seek  any  other 
redress  from  him.  Before  any  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  by  the  Marshal,  they  might  have  applied 
to  the  Court  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  order,  as  it 
regarded  the  bringing  of  them  into  Court,  and  then 
have  had  their  respective  pretensions  adjudicated  by 
the  Court  itself.  Not  having  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  the  District  Court,  if  it  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  could  not  now,  without  great  danger  of  do- 
ing injustice,  interfere  in  this  business.  Whatever 
notice  it  might  have  taken  of  the  lien,  which  is  now 
set  up  by  the  appellant,  on  a  part  of  these  proceeds 
beyond  his  moiety,  if  the  proceeds  were  still  in  that 
Court,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  Marshal 
ought  now  to  be  rendered  liable  to  the  appellant  for 
them,  there  being  nothing  like  satisfactory  proof^ 
that  he.had  notice  of  such  a  claim  when  the  appel- 
lant tooK  from  him  his  moiety,  nor  until  long  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  whole  of  the  property.  Under 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  appellant,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  is  not  entitled,  on  the  merits,  to  any  relief 
against  the  Marshal.    But  the  Court  is  further  of 
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opinion,  that  the  proceeding  on  the  present  petition,       i82i« 
and  that  in  the  District  Court,  was  coram  nonjudice.    ljlj[^^'^ 

By  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  District  i«oton 
Court  to  a  Circuit  Court, « the  latter  becomes  pos* 
sessed  of  the  cause,  and  executes  its  own  judgment 
without  any  intervention  of  the  former.  It  is  fit, 
therefore,  tha^  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  if  it 
have  been  converted  into  money,  should  follow  the 
appeal  into  the  Circuit  Court,  and  be  deposited  in 
such  bank,  or  other  place,  as  it  may  direct,  there  to 
remain,  subject  to  the  disposition  and  direction  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  And  if  the  property  at  the  time 
of  the  appeal  remain  in  specie  in  the  Marshal's  cus- 
tody, and  any  order  or  direction  shall  become  neces- 
sary for  its  sale  or  preservation  after  an  appeal,  such 
order  must  emanate  from  the  Circuit  Court.  But  if 
a  further  appeal  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  will  still  continue  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  i)ecause  the  Supreme  Court,  in  such 
cases,  does  not  execute  its  own  judgments,  but  sends 
a  special  mandate  to  the  Circuit  Court  to  award  exe- 
cution thereon. 

The  proceeds,  therefore,  of  the  Collector  and 
cargo,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  present  petition  and 
libel,  even  if  the  order  of  the  District  Court  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  had  been  complied  with,  could  not, 
after  the  appeal,  be  regarded  as  in,  or  under,  the 
control  of  the  District  Court,  which  was,  therefore, 
incompetent,  when  this  petition  was  filed,  to  mako 
any  order  respecting  them. 

Sentence  affirmed,  with  costs*  - 


▼. 
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(COMtTITUTIOHAL  LaW.) 

^^^"'  Andsbson  v.  Dunm. 

To  an  aietioD  of  trespais  against  the  Seifeant  ,at  Ami  of  tbe  Home  of 
Bepreientatites  of  ike  United  States,  for  an  assaalt  and  batteiy 
and  false  imprisonment,  it  is  a  legal  jostifmtion  and  bar,  to  plead^ 
that  a  Congress  was  held  and  iittiog,  during  the  period  of  the  tree- 
passes  oompiained  of,  and  ^at  the  Hoose  of  KepresentatiTes^  had 
resolTod  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guillj  of  a  breach  of  tbe  priri- 
leges  of  the  House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  a»- 
thoritf  of  the  same ;  and  had  ordered  that  the  Speaker  should  issue 
his  warrant  to  the  Beiigeant  at  Arms,  commanding  him  to  take  the 
^pkuB/tiff  into  custody,  wbe^rer  to  be  found,  and  to  hare  him  l^fore 
4he  said  House,  to  answer  to  tbe  said  chaig« ;  and  that  the  Speaker 
did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warrant,  reciting  the  said  resolution 
and  order,  and  commanding  th^  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  take  the  plain- 
tiff into  custody,  &c.  aoddelirered  tbe  said  warrant  to  the  defend- 
ant: By  rirtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested  the  plain- 
tiff, and  conreyed  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  he  was  heard 
in  his  defence,  touching  the  matter  of  the  said  charge,  and  the  exa- 
mination being  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  and  the  House  baring 
ordered  tbe  plaintiff  to  be  detained  in  custody,  he  was  accordingly 
detained  by  the  defendant,  until  he  was  finally  adjudged  to  be 
'  guilty,  and  conricted  of  the  chajge  aforesaid,  and  ordered  to  be 
forthwith  brought  to  the  bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  Speaaer, 
and  then  discharged  from  custody;  and  after' being  thus  repri- 
manded, was  actually  discharged  from  tbe  arrest  and  custody  afore- 
said. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Tbb  was  an  action  of  trespass,  brought  in  the 
Court  below,  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the  de- 
fendant in  error,  for  an  assault  and  battery,  and  false 
imprisonment:  to  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue^  and  a  special  plea  of  justification.  T^ 
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plaintiff  demurred  generally  to  the  special  plea,  i82i. 
which  was  adjudged  good,  and  the  demurrer  over- 
ruled :  and  judgment  upon  such  demurrer  was  enter- 
ed for  the  defendant,  and  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  question  arising  upon  the  demur- 
rer will  be  best  explained  by  giving  the  defendant's 
plea  at  large,  as  pleaded  and  adjudged '  good  upon 
general  demurrer,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  viz. : 
.  And  the  said  Thomas,  by  the  leave  of  the  Court 
here  first  had,  further  defends  the  force  and  injury, 
when,  &C.  And  as  to  the  coming  ^ith  force  and 
arms,  or  whatsoever  is  against  the  peace  ;  and  also  ^ 
as  to  the  assaulting,  beating,  bruising,  battering,  and 
ill-treating  of  the  said  John,  in  manner  and  form  as 
the  said  John,  in  his  said  declaration,  hath  above  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  the  said  Thomas  saitk  that  he  is 
not  guilty  thereof;  and  of  this  he,  as  b^for^,  puts 
himself  upon  the  country  :  And  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  said  John,  and  the  keeping  and  detain- 
ing him  in  confinement,  at  the  time  in  the  said  decla- 
ration mentioned,  to  wit»  on  the  said  eighth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  for  the  space  of  two  months  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned,  the  said  Thomas  saith,  that 
thesaid  John  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  ac- 
tion aforesaid  against  him,  because  he  saith  thait 
long  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  &c.  in  the 
introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  during  all 
the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  a  Con-' 
gress  of  the  United  States  was  holden  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  and  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia  aforesaid,  and  was  then  and  there, . 


> 
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1821.  and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  assembled  and  sit« 
ting  ;  and  that  long  before  and  at  the  time  when,  &(% 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  du- 
ring all  the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
he  the  said  Thomas  was,  and  yet  is,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (then  and 
there  being  one  of  the  Houses  whereof  the  said  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  consisted)  and  by  virtue  of 
his  said  office,  and  by  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
standing  rules  and  orders  ordained  and  established  by 
the  said  House  for  the  determining  of  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  said  House,  and  of  the  said  Con- 
gress, was  then  and  there,  and  during  all  the  time 
aforesaid,  and  yet  is  duly  authorized  and  required, 
amongst  other  things,  to  execute  the  commands  of 
the  said  House,  from  time  to  time,  together  with  all 
such  process  issued  by  authority  thereof,  as  shall  be 
directed  to  him  by  the  Speaker  of  the  said  House : 
and  that  long  before,  nnd  at  the  time  when,  &c.  in 
the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  during 
all  the  time  in  the  declaration  mentioned,  one  Henry 
Clay  was,  and  yet  is,  the  Speaker  of  the  said  House 
of  Representatives,  and  by  virtue  of  his  said  office, 
and  by  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and 
orders  as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of 
such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there, 
and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  was  and  yet  is, 
amon^rst  oth^r  things,  duly  authorized  and  required 
to  subscribe  with  his  proper  hand,  and  to  seal  with 
his  seal,  all  writs,  warrants,  and  subpoenas  issued  by 
order  of  the  said  House :  and  that  long  before  and 
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at  tb6  time  whed,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  this  isn. 
plea  mentioned,  and  during  all  the  time  in  the  said 
debtiiriition  mentioned,  one  Thomas  Dougherty  was} 
and  jet  is,  the  Clerk  of  the  said  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  by  virtue  of  his  said  o£Bce,  and  by 
the  tenor  aiid  effect  of  such  standing  rules,  and  or- 
ders as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of  such 
laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  and 
during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  was  and  yet  is,  amongst 
other  things,  duly  authorized  and  required  to  attest 
and  subscribe  with  his  proper  hand,  all  such  writs, 
warrants,  and  subpoenas  issued  by  order  of  the  said 
house :  and  that  long  before,  and  at  the  time  when, 
&c.  in  the  introduction  ol  this  plea  mentioned,  and 
during  all  the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
and  ever  since,  it  was  and  yet  is,  amongst  other 
things,  ordained,  established,  and  practised,  by  and 
under  such  standing  rules  and  orders  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  that  all 
writs,  warrants,  subpoenas,  and  other  process  issued 
by  order  of  the  said  House,  shall  be  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  said  Speaker  of  the  said  House,  and 
attested  by  the  said  Clerk  of  the  said  House ;  and 
so  being  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Speaker, 
and  attested  by  the  said  Clerk  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
executed,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
same,  by  the  said  Sergeant  at  Arms :  And  the  said 
Thomas,  the  defendant,  further  saith,  that  the  said 
Henry  Clay,  so  being  such  Speaker  of  the  said 
House  of  Representatives  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said 
Thomas  Dougherty,  so  being  such  Clerk  of  the 
same  House  as  aforesaid,  and  he  the  said  defendant, 
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SO  being  such  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  same  House 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  Congress,  so  being  assem- 
bled and  sitting  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  and  before 
the  said  time  when,  &lc.  in  the  introduction  of  this 
plea  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  Washington  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  and  district  aforesaid,  it  was,  in  and 
by  the  said  House,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  to 
the  same  appearing,  resolved  and  ordered,  pursuant 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
'ders  so  ordained  and  established  as  aforesaid,  and 
according  to  the  force  and  effect  of  such  laws  and 
customs  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said  John  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  said  House^ 
and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  same  ;  wherefore,  it  was  then  and  there,  in 
and  by  the  said  house,  further  resolved  and  ordered, 
in  the  like  pursuance  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
ders as  aforesaid,  and  of  such  laws  and  customs  as 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  Speaker^  should  forthwith 
issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
commanding  him  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  John,  wherever  to  be  found,  and  the  same 
forthwith  to  have  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar 
thereof,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  th^  said  charge, 
&c.  as  by  the  journal,  record,  and  proceedings  of  the 
said  resolutions  and  order  in  the  said  House  remain- 
ing, reference  being  thereto  bad,  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear. Whereupon,  the  said  Hency  Clay,  so  being 
such  Speaker  as  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  such 
standing  rules  and  orders  as  aforesaid,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  did,  for 
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the  executioD  of  the  resolutions  and  order  aforesaid,  isai. 
afterwards,  and  before  the  time  when,  &c.  in  the^  in^ 
troduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  said  t. 
seventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at 
Washington  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  as 
such  Speaker  as  aforesaid,  duly  make  and  issue  his 
certain  warrant,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  duly  di- 
rected to  the  said  Thomas,  the  defendant,  as  such 
Sergeant  at  Arms  as  aforesaid,  (to  whom,  so  being 
such  Sergeant  at  Arms  as  aforesaid,  the  execution  of 
such  warrant  then  and  there  belonged,)  and  by  the 
said  Thomas  Dougherty,  so  being  such  Clerk  as 
aforesaid  ;  in  and  by  said  warrant,  reciting  that  the 
said  House  of  Representatives  had,  that  day,  resolved 
and  adjudged,  that  the  said  John  Anderson  had  been  . 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  said 
House,  and  <lf  a  high-  contempt  of  its  dignity  and 
authority  ;  and  that  the  said  House  had  thereupoa 
ordered  the  said  Speaker  to  issue  his  warrant,  direct- 
ed to  the  said  Sergeant  at  Arms,  commanding  him> 
the  said  Sergeant,  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  John  Anderson,  wherever  to  be  found,  and 
the  same  forthwith  to  have  before  the  said  Houses 
at  the  bar  thereof,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  thQ 
said  charge;  therefore,  it  was  required  that  the  said 
Thomas,  the  defendant,  as  such  Sergeant  as  afor6^ 
said,  should  take  into  his  custody  the  body  of  the 
said  John  Anderson,  and  then  forthwith  to  bring 
bim  before'  the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof,  thea 
and  there  to  answer  to  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  said  House,  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States :  and  said 
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1831.       Henry  Clay,  so  being  such  Speaker  as  aforesaid, 
then  and  there,  and  before  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  delivered 
the  said  warrant  to  the  said  Thomas,  so  being  such 
Sergeant  as  aforesaid,  to  be  executed  in  due  form  of 
law.  By  virtue,  and  in  execution  of  which  said  war- 
rant, the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as  afore- 
said, afterwards,  to  wit,  at  the  said  time  when,  &c. 
in  the  introiluction  of  this  plea  mentionfed,  alt  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  in  order  to  arrest  tAe  said  John, 
and  convey  him  in  custody  to  the  bar^f  the  said 
House,  to  answer  to  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  said  House,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  and  order  aforesiaid,  and  to  the  te- 
nor and  effect  of  the  said  warrant,  so  issued  as  afore- 
said, went  to  the  said  John,  and  then  aad  there  gent* 
ly  laid  his  taandd  on  the  said  John  to  arrest  him,  and 
did  then  and  there  arrest  him  by  his  body,  and  take 
him  into  custody,  and  did  then  forthwith  convey 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  said  House,  as  it  Was  lawful 
for  the  said  Thomas  to  do  for  the  cause  aforesaid : 
and  thereupon  such  proceedings  were  had,  in  and  by 
the  said  House,  that  the  said  John  was  then  and 
there  forthwith  duly  examined,  and  heard  in  his  de- 
fence,  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof, 
touching  the  matter  of  the  said  charge ;  and  that 
such  examination  was,  in  and  by  the  said  House, 
and  by  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  same,  duly 
adjourned  and  continued  from  day  to  day,  firom  the 
said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea 
mentioned,  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
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year  aforesaid ;  which  said  examinations  were  then  1821. 
so  adjourned  and  continued,  as  aforesaid,  from  ne- 
cessity, in  order  to  go  through  and  conclude  the  ex- 
amination and  defence  of  the  said  John,  touching  the 
matter  of  the  said  charge,  before  the  said  House ; 
neither  the  said  examination,  nor  the  said  defence, 
having  been  finished  or  concluded  before  the  day 
last  aforesaid :  during  all  which  time,  to  wit,  from 
the  said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  thi9 
plea  mentioned,  until  the  day  last  aforesaid,  it  was, 
in  and  by  the  said  House,  duly  resolved  and  ordered, 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  said  examination  was  ad- 
journed and  continued  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
John  should  be  remanded,  kept,  and  detained  in  the 
custody  of  the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as 
aforesaid,  by  virtue  aod  in  execution  of  the  said 
warrant,  in  order  to  have  such  bis  examinations  and 
defence  finished  and  concluded,  in  due  form ;  and 
the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as  aforesaid,  af- 
terwards, to  wit,  at  and  from  the  said  tiofie  when, 
&C.  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  unffl 
the  said  sixteenth  day  of  January,  .in  the  year  afore- 
said, did,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  mentioned  resolu- 
tions and  orders  of  said  House,  and  by  virtue,  and  in 
execution  of  the  said  warrant,  keep  and  detain  the 
said  John  in  custody  as  aforesaid,  and  him  did  bring 
and  have,  from  day  to  day,  during  the  said  time,  be- 
fore the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  order  to  un- 
dergo such  examinations  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence  aforesaid,  touching  the  matter  of  the 
said  charge,  to  wit,  at  Washipgton  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  as  it  was  also  lawful  for  him,  the 
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i8*t.       said  Thomas,  to  do  for  the  cause  aforesaid :  and 
Aadenm    thereupon  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  said  last  men- 
tioned sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, such  further  proceedings  were  bad  in\and  by 
th    said  House,  that  it  was  then  and  there  finally  ie- 
aoived  and  adjudged,  in  and  by  the  said  House,  that 
the  said  John  was  guilty,  and  convict  of  the  charge 
aforesaid,  in  the  form  aforesaid  ;  and  that ,  he  be 
forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  said  House,  and 
there  reprimanded  by  the  said  Speaker,  for  the  out- 
rage by  the  said  John  committed,  and  then  that  he 
be  forthwith  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  said 
Sergeant  at  Arms ;  and  thereupon  the  said  John  was 
then  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  mentioned 
resolutions,  order,  and  judgment,  forthwith  repri^ 
manded  liy  the  said  Speaker,  and  then  forthwith, 
discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  aforesaid ; 
as  by  the  journals,  record,  and  proceedings  of-  the 
said  resolutions,  orders,   and  judgment  in  the  said 
House  remaining,  reference  being  thereto  bad,  will 
more  fully  appear :  which  are  the.  same  several  sup- 
pqsed  trespasses  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  men- 
tioned, and  whereof  the  said  John  hath,  above  in  >iis 
said,  declaration,  complained  against  the  said  Tho- 
mas, and  not  other  or  different :  With  this,  that  the 
said  Thomas  doth  aver  that  the  said  John,  the  now 
plaintiff,  and  the  said  John  Anderson,  m  the  said 
resolutions,  orders,  warrant,  and  judgment  respect 
tively  mentioned,  was,  and  is,  one  and  the  same  per- 
son :  and  that  at  the  said  several  limes  in  this  plea 
mentioned,  and  during  all  the  time  therein  men- 
tioned, the  said  Congress  of  the  Unite<^  States  was 
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assembled  and  sitting,  to  wit,  at  Washington  afore-      i83i. 
said,  in  the  county  aforesaid :  and  this' the  said  Tho- 
mas is  ready  to  verify :  Wherefore  he  prays^  judg- 
ment, if  the  said  John  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his 

aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him,  &c« 

*  • 

Mr.  HaU,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  made  three  FOnim^Mh. 
points. 

1.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  au- 
thority to  issue  the  warrant. 

2.  That  the  warrant  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it. 

3.  That  in  either  case,  it  is  no  justification  to  the 
officer  who  executed  it. 

.  1.  If  the  house  had  authority,  it  must  be  either  in 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of 
usage  and  precedent,  or  as  inherent  in,  and  inciden- 
tal to,^  legislative  bodies.  In  the  Constitution  there 
are  but  two  clauses  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  first  article,  section  eight,  enables 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  powers  expressly  given. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  this  merely  authorizes  the 
Legislature  collectively,  not  one  House  separately, 
to  pass  certain  lawsj  not  mere  occasional  sentences. 
And  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United  States,  be- 
ing in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  States, 
must  be  construed  strictly.'  Tor  the  same  reasons, 
the  authority  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, (art.  1 .  sec.  5.)  cannot  be  construed  to  operate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House,  except  on  its  own 

a  2  Mai$.  Rep.  146. 
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1821.  members,  and  its  officers.  It  is  observable,  also, 
that  this  authority  is  coupled  with  an  authoritj  to 
punish  its  members  for  misbehaviour,  and  to  expel  a 
member.  It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  that  the  text 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  context ; 
but  the  context,  viz.  the  power  to  punish  and  to  ex- 
pel, relates  solely  to  the  internal  polity  and  economy 
of  the  House.  The  authority  is  to  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings,  not  the /n:ac€€dffi^5  them- 
selves, for  these  are  determined  by  the  Constitution 
itself  in  the  first  article.  The  fifth  section  of  the 
first  article,  authorizes  the  House  to  punish  its  mem- 
bers ;  et  enumeratio  unius  est  ezclusio  akerius.  The 
power  of  issuing  warrants  is  manifestly  judiciaL 
This  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom.  The  Constitu- 
tion ordains,  that  the  judicial  power  (which  is  equi* 
valent  to  all  the  judicial  power)  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  other  inferior  Courts, 
(art;  3.  sec.  1.)  Thus,  the  right  of  the  Courts  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  is  exclusive^  and  an  assump- 
tion of  it  by  any  other  department,  is  an  usurpation. 
Nor  can  the  authority  be  inferred  from  usage  and 
precedent  These  must  be,  either  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  British 
Parliament.  On  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, are  found  the  cases  of  Randal  and 
Whitney,  and  two  others.  On  those  of  the  Senate, 
is  the  case  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  &c.  Shall 
we  be  told,  that  these  proceedings  were  acquiesced 
in  ?  The  want  of  spirit  in  the  individual  to  resist 
oppression,  cannot  fairly  be  construed  into  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  public ;  since  that  resistance 
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could  be  made  only  by  the  person  iminediately  af-  i82i. 
fected.  As  to  the  usage  of  the  State  Legislatures,  it 
is  either  under  colour  of  their  unlimited  powers,  of 
express  provisions  in  their  Constitution,  or  of  the 
common  law  and  the  usage  of  Parliament.  In  this 
case,  unlimited  powers  and  express  provision  are  not 
pretended  ;  the  penal  code  of  the  common  law  is  no 
pc^rt  of  the  federal  system.  Is,  then,  the  authority 
incident  to  legislative  bodies  ?  An  incident  is  de- 
fined, *^  a  thing  necessarily  depending  upon,  or  ap- 
pertaining to,  another  that  is  more  worthy,  or  prin- 
cipal." So  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(art.  1.  sec.  8.)  when  regulating  the  incidental 
powers  of  Congress,  authorizes  it  to  make  such 
law-  only  as  may  be  ^'  necessary^^  to  effectuate  the 
express  powers.  Necessity^  then,  is  the  criterion  of 
incident.  But  is  a  power  to  punish  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  beyond  the  verge  of  the  House  necessary  ta 
enable  Congress  to  perform  its  duties  ?  The  impu- 
nity of  the  offence  being  the  only  possible  reason  of 
the  necessity^  if  the  offender  may  be  adequately 
punished  by  the  Courts  of  justice  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  supposed  necessity  ceases. 
Bribery  of  a  member  of  Congress  is  punishable  in 
the  State  Courts,  and  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law.  Redress  may  also  be  bad  before  the 
same  tribunals,  in  case  of  the  battery  or  libel  of  a 
member ;  and  if  the  existing  remedies  be  insufficient, 
an  act  of  Congress  may  be  made  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. And  though  the  ordinary  remedies  should 
not  reach  every  possible  case,  it  is  a  rule,  that  ^'  if  the 
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usi.  words  of  a  statute  do  not  extend  to  a  mischief  which 
rjiirelj  occurs,  they  shall  not,  by  an  equitable  con- 
sanction,  be  extended  to  that  mischief ;  but  it  is  a 
casus  omissus ;  and  the  objects  of  statuteS|  are  mis- 
chiefs, qu€Bfr€Bqu€titius  ocae/tiiU.'"  ft  is  evident,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  deemed  it  moire  pru- 

I* 

dent  to  leave  such  mere  possible  mischiefs  unprovid- 
ed for,^  than  to  incur  a  certain  evil  by  vesting  an  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerous  prerogative  for  their  sup- 
pression. 

2.  The  warrant  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it.  By 
the  fourth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  provided,  that  ^^no  warrant  shall  issue 
but  on  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tiop.^'  Thus,  are  prohibited,  all  warrants  which  do 
not  rest  on  oath,  and  on  probable  cause.  But  it  i$ 
no  less  necessary,  that  the  warrant  should  recite  the 
cause  in  special  and  the  oath.  The  Constitution  is 
not  satbfied  with  ^^.a  cause"  so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, as  ^^  high  contempt  and  breach  of  privilege.'' 
When  it  adopts  a  term  from  the  common  law,  it 
adopts,  also,  the  law  regulating  its  incidents  and  pro- 
perties, unless  repugnant  to  that  instrument.  Now, 
what  are  the  incidents^  and  properties  of  a  warrant  at 
common  law  ?  It  is  said  by  Dalton^  that  ^^  the 
warrant  ought  to  contain  the  special  cause  and  mat- 
ter whereupon  it  is  granted."* 

3.  If  there  be  either  a  defect  of  authority  in  the 
House,  or  illegality  in  the  warrant,  it  is  no  j  ustifica- 
tion.    That  it  is  none  in  the  former  case,  has  long 

a  Vaugh.  373.  b  DaKon's  Sherff,  169. 
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ajaoe  been  settled  in  this  Coart.'    As  to  the  latter       isn. 
alternative  of  the  proposition,  the  constitution,  bj 
prohibiting  an  act,  renders  it  void,  if  done ;  oth«r- 
wise,  the  prohibition  were  nugatory.*    Thas,  the 
warrant  is  a  nullity.     The  rights  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  contempts,  have  been  considered  similar, 
and  equal  to  those  of  the  federal  Courts.    But  here 
we  must  recur,  again  to  the  maxim,  that  when  the 
constitution  adopts  a  term  from 'the  common  law,  it 
adopts,  also,  its  incidents.    At  common  law,  the 
power  to  punish  contempt  is  incident  to   Courts. 
But  ^<  Congress,"  and  the  ^^  House  of  Representa^ 
tives,"  being  terms  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
can  derive  no  claims  through  it.    Courts  enforce  the 
laws ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  clothed  with  authori- 
ty to  compel  obedience  to  them :  whereas,  the  Le- 
gislature is  merely  deliberative.    But,  it  is  asked,  are 
the  members  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  authorize  the  interference  of  a 
Court  ?    If  the  insolence  be  merely  by  words  or 
gestures,  not  amounting  to  slander  or  assault,  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  does  not  admit  of  its  pu- 
nishment   Privilege  of  Congress  is  reduced  by  the 
sixth  section,  art.  1.  of  the   constitution,    to  ex- 
emption from  arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech.    From 
the  nature  of  the  enumerated  privileges,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sole  object  of  giving  them  was  to  prevent 
interruption  of  the  business  of  the  Houses,  not  to 
render  the  person  and  feelings  of  members  more 
sacred  than  those  of  other  citizens.    An  attempt  to 

a  Little  y.  Barreme,  2  Cranch^  179* 
b  4  Bl.  Conrn,  491. 
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1821.  bribe  a  member  may  be  made  in  Maine  or  Missouri. 
"^^^^  The  Speaker's  warrant  may  be  issued  on  a  mere 
allegation  without  oath,  commanding  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  arrest  the  accused  *^  toherever  faund^^ 
and  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  So  that  he 
may  be  dragged  from  the  extreme  of  the  Union,  to 
be  tried  by  a  legislative  body.  Yet  the  constitution 
(art  3.  sec.  2.)  provides,  that  ^^  the  trial  of  all  crimes 
shall  be  by  jury ;  and  that  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  and  District  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ;*'  and,  also,  (art.  6.  amendments,)  that  ^*  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  an  infamous 
crime,  except  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury ;  nor  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law."  And  further,  that  "  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accased  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  District."  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  the  case  at  bar,  with  these  provisions,  in 
order  to  perceive  Its  gross  injustice  and  illegality. 

The  Attorney-  General  and  Mr.  Jones^  contra,  sta- 
ted, that  the  only  question  before  the  Court  was, 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  could  exer- 
cise the  power  in  question,  either  as  incidental  to  its 
legislative,  or  its  judicial  capacity. 

1*  The  House  being  one  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
no  legblative  act  can  be  performed  without  its  con- 
currence, and  therefore  ^an  attack  upon  it,  is  an  at- 
tack upon  the  whole  Congress.  The  necessity  of 
self-defence  is  as  incidental  to  legislative,  as  to  judi- 
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;Cial  authority.    This  power  is  not  a  substantive  pro-      issi. 
▼isioo  of  the  commoD  law  adopted  by  us ;  it  is  ra-    ^[^^f^^ 
ther  a  principle  of  universal  law  growing  oiit  of  the      ^t. 
natural  right  of  self-defence  belonging  to  all  persons. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive contempts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  as  a  ministerial  officer.    He  merely 
executed  the  judgment  of  the  House,  pronouncing 
the  plaintiff  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  a 
high  contempt.    It  was  confessedly  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  House  to  render  such  a  judgment  in 
9ome  cases :  such  as  that  of  a  direct  interruption  of 
its  proceedings  by  open  violence  within  the  walls. 
But  from  the  plea,  nan  constat^  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  offence  committed  by  the  plaintiff.     Nor  was 
it  necessary  that  the  plea  should  set  out  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  contempt.    It  is  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  officer,  that  the  House  has  jurisdiction 
to  punish  contempts,  and  that  it  had  adjudged  the 
plaintiff  guilty  of  a  contempt.  The  power  of  punish- 
ing contempts  is  incidental  to  all  Courts  of  justice, 
and  even  to  the  most  inferior  magistrates,  when  in 
the  exercise  of  their  public  functions,  and  arises  out 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  which  renders 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  have  such  a  power. 
2.  Each  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  certain  pow- 
ers of  judicature  under  the  constitution,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  exclusive  power 
of  impeachment;  which  necessarily  involves   the 
authority  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  punishing  them  for  contempt.     Even  Lord 
Holt,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  extravagant  privi- 
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1891.  leges  of  Parliament,  admit9  that  the  power  of  im- 
peachment residing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ne* 
cessarilj  involved  the  authority  of  committing  the 
accused,  and  of  punishing  contempts.*  The  powers 
of  judging  of  elections,  and  of  punishing  members 
for  disorderly  conduct,  necessarily  involves  all  the 
incidents  of  judicature.  Nothing  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  record,  to  show  that  it  was  ODt  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  very  powers,  or  in  defence  of  the  ad- 
mitted privileges  of  the  House,  that  the  warrant  isr 
sued.  It  need  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  warrant 
that  the  cause  out  of  which  the  contempt  grew',  was 
within  the  judicial  powers  of  the  house.  The  mere 
question  between  the  ministerial  officer  and  the  of- 
fender, is,  whether  the  warrant  was  issued  by  a 
Courtof  competent  jurisdiction,  and  whether  he  has 
pursued  the  precept  in  the  manner  of  executing  it* 
In  other  words,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
House  has,  in  any  case,  the  power  of  punishing  con- 
tempts. If  it  has  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  peculiar  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  its  exercise  cannot  be  question- 
ed or  re-examined  elsewhere.  The  doctrine  is  set- 
tled and  established  in  this  Court,  that  the  grant  of 
the  powers  expressly  given  to  Congress  in  the  con- 
stitution, involves  all  the  incidental  powers  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  them  into  effect.*  And  the  ge- 
neral grant  of  judicial  powers  to  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  exclude  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  from  the  exercise  of  certain  por- 

0  Regioa  y,  Patjj  2  Lard  JRaym.  1105. 

i  M'CallQcb  ?.  Maryland,  4  Wkeat.  Rep.  316. 
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tions  of  judicial  authority.  The  different  depart-  isti. 
ments  of  the  goveroment  could  oot  be  divided  ia  this 
exact,  artificial  maonen  ,  They  all  run  into  each 
other.  Even  the  President,  though  his  functions  are 
principally  executive,  has  a  ponion  of  legislative 
power ;  and  the  Congress  is  invested  with  certain 
portions  of  judicial  power.  The  whole  of  this  sub* 
ject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  in  two  recent 
cases  in  England,  and  the  authorities  cited  on  the 
argument  of  those  cases,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  a  reference  to  them  on  the  present  occasion.* 

a  Bardett  r.  Abbott,  14  Ea*C$  Rep,  1.  Bordeit  y.  Cohnan, 

Id  these  cases,  the  pleas  by  the  Speaker  and  Sei^ant  at 
Anns  of  the  House  of  Commons  justified  the  supposed  trespas- 
ses' under  a  warrant  reciting  a  resolution  of  the  House  that 
**  a  letter  signed  *  Sir  Francis  Burdett/  and  a  further  part  of  a 
paper  entitled,  *  Argument,'  in  Gobbet's  Weeklj  Register,  of 
Ma^ch  24,  1814,  was  a  libeUous  and  sbandalous  paper,  reflect- 
ing on  the  just  rights  and  priyileges  of  that  House ;  and  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  had  admitted  the  letter  and  argument  to 
have  been  printed  by  his  authority,  has  been  thereby  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House,"  and  that  it  was  there- 
upon ordered  by  the  House,  that  the  plaintiff,  for  his  said  of- 
fence, should  be  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  that  the  Speak- 
er should  issue  his  warrants  accordingly.  The  cases  were  car** 
ried  from  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,to  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, where  the  judgments  in  fa?our,of  the  defendants  were  af- 
firmed upon  the  same  grounds  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  K. 
B.  in  East's  Rep*  The  plaintiff,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having 
brought  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  cause  was 
argued  for  him  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  CbtiWnay,  in  the 
Session  of  1816 — 1817.  After  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  er- 
ror  had  been  heard,  Lprd  Eloon,  (Cb  )  proposed  to  their  Lord- 
that  tb^  counsel  for  the  defendants  shonld  not  be  heard, 
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J^^    't  is  sufiScient  to  say,  that  they  folly  establish  the 

Andenon     doctrine  that  a  legislative  body  has,  from  the  neces- 

DnpB.      ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^  ^S^^  ^  commit  persons  for  con- 

QDtil  the  House  shoald  ha?e  received  the  opiDion  of  the  Judges 
on  the  following  question,  viz.  <<  Whether,  if  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  having  adjudged  an  act  to  be  a  contempt  of  Court, 
had  committed  for  the  contempt  under  a  warrant,  stating  such 
adjudication  generally,  without  the  particular  circumstances, 
and  the  matter  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  by  return  to  a  writ  of  k€tbea$  corpuSf  the  return  setting 
forth  the  warrant,  stating  such  adjudication  of  contempt  gene- 
rally ;  whether,  in  that  case,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would 
discharge  the  prisoner,  because  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  contempt  arose,  were  not  set  forth  in 
the  warrant'* 

The  question  being  banded  to  the  Judges,  and  they  baring 
consulted  among  themselres  for  a  few  minutes.  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Riobaads  delivered  their  unanimous  opinion  that  in  such 
a  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  not  liberate. 

Lord  Eldon,  (Ch.)  That  this  is  a  case  of  very  great  import- 
ance none  will  dispute  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it 
a  case  of  difficulty.    If  I  did,  I  should  be  anxious  to  bear  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  before  proceeding  to  judgment   But 
in  my  view  of  the  case,  considering  it  as  clear  in  law,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  the  power  of  committing  for  contempt ; 
that  this  was  a  commitment  for  contempt ;  that  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  contempt,  if  that  was  necessary,  was  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  warrant ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  objections, 
in  point  of  form,  have  not  been  sustained,  unless  any  other  no- 
ble Lord  should  express  a  wish  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants, I  shall  now  move  that  the  judgments  in  the  Court  be- 
low be  affirmed. 

■ 

Iio^i  EasniTB.  When  this  matter  was  first  agitated,  I  under- 
stood that  the  Houie  of  Commons  intended  to  pun&e  a  rerj 
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tempt,  in  breach  of  their  privileges  ;  that  they  are       lasi. 
the  exclusive  judges  whether  those  privileges  have    ^^JjjT^ 
been  violated  in  the  particular  instance;  and  that        ▼. 

Dqdd* 

different  course.  I  was  therefore  alarmed.  I  expressed  mj* 
•elf»  because  I  felt,  with  warmth.  I  have  changed  none  of  the 
epinions  I  then  entertained  ;  I  then  said  that  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons ought  to  be  jealous  of  such  privileges  as  were  necessary  for 
its  protection.  Mj  opinion  is,^atthe^e  priTileges  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  upon  this  record  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  proceeding ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  like  any  other  subject,  putting  himself  on  the  coun* 
try  as  to  the  fact,  and  pleading  a  justification  in  law  ;  for  this 
was  not  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  but  a  plea  in  bar.  This 
course  of  proceeding  gave  rise  to  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction^ 
for  if  the  judgment  had  been  adverse  to  the  defendants,  the 
House  would  no  doubt  hare  submitted.  It  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  House  of  Commons  to  suppose  that  it  would  not.  Therer 
fore,  by  this  judgment,  it  appears  that  it  is  the  law  which  pro- 
tects the  just  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  all 
the  rights  of  th^  subject. 

The  case  has  been  ai-gued  with  great  propriety  ;  but  it  was. 
contended  that  it  was  not  alleged  in  the  warrant  that  the  libel 
was  publithed  by  the  plaintiff.  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  paper 
was  printed  by  his  aw  .  ority.  And  if  I  send  a  manuscript  to  the 
{irinter  of  a  periodical  publication,  and  do  not  restrain  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  it,  and  he  does  print  and  publish  it  in 
that  publication,  then  I  am  the  publisher.  The  word  reflect- 
ing ^  standing  by  itself,  would  not  be  sufficiently  distinct.  But 
the  warrant  recites  that  the  letter  had  been  adjudgjed  to  be  a 
libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting  on  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  meaning  there 
must  be,  arraigning  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House* 

I,  myself,  while  I  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  in  a  case  in  which  a  pamphlet  was  sent  to 
me^  the  object  of  which  was,  by  partial  representation,  and  by 
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their  decisions  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  question- 
ed  in  any  other  Court  or  place. 

3.  As  to  the  form  of  the  warrant,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  offence  particularly  in  the  warrant, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  party  see  whe- 
ther it  is  bailable  or  not*  But  this  was  only  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  the  plaintiff,  and  bring  him  before  the 
House ;  a  preliminary  proceeding  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  exercise  any  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter. 


Mmk  3dL  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  Notwithstanding  the  range  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  plaintiff^s  counsel,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  cause,  the  merits  of  }t  really  lie  in  a  very  limited 
compass.  The  pleadings  have  narrowed  them  down 
to  the  simple  inquiry,  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  cognisance  of  contempts  com- 


flatteriag  the  Judge,  to  procure  a  different  species  of  jadgment 
from  that  which  would  be  admiuistered  in  the  ordinary  course 
ef  justice.  I  might  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was.  The 
House  of  Commons,  whether  a  Court  or  not,  must,  like  every 
'  other  tribunal,  have  the  power  to  protect  itself  from  obstruc- 
tion and  insult,  and  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  character.  If 
the  dignity  of  the  law  is  not  sustained,  its  sun  is  set,  never  to  be 
lighted  up  again.  So  much  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say,  feel- 
ing strongly  for  the  dignity  of  the  law ;  and  have  only  to  addi 
that  1  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges. 

The  counsel  were  called  in,  and  informed  that  the  House  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  hear  counsel  for  the  defendants.  And 
then,  without  further  proceeding,  the  judgments  of  the  Court 
below  were  affirmed.     5  Dow^t  Pari,  Rep  1G5.  199. 

a  Chitty^$  Crioi.  LaWf  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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mitted  against  themselTeis^  under  any  circumstances  ?  mi. 
The  duress  complained  of  was  sustained  under  a 
warrant  issued  to  compel  the  party's  appearance, 
not  for  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment  for  an  of- 
fence committed.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
power  to  institute  a  prosecution  must  be  dependent 
upon  the  power  to  punish.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pojssessed  no  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt, the  initiating  process  issued  in  the  assertion  of 
diat  authority  must  have  been  illegal ;  there  was  a 
want  of  jurisdiction  to  justify  it. 

It  is  certainly  true^  that  there  is  no  power  given  by 
die  constitution  to  either  House  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts, except  when  committed  by  their  own  mem- 
bers. Nor  does  the  judicial  or  criminal  power  given 
to  the  United  States,  in  any  part,  expressly  extend 
to  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  either 
House,  or  any  one  co-ordhiate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment Shall  we,  therefore,  decide,  that  no  such 
power  exists  ?  - 

It  is  true,  that  such  a  power,  if  it  exists,  inust  be 
derive^  from  implication^  und  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  our  institutions  are  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  im- 
plied powers.  Had  the  faculties  of  man  been  com- 
petent to  the  framing  of  a  system  of  government 
which  would  have  left  nothing  to  implication,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  effort  would  have  been 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  .  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  that  ad- 
mirable  instrument,  a  grant  of  powers  which  does 
not  draw  after  it  others,  not  expressed,  but  vital  to 

Vol,  VI.       ^  29 
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i8ftt«       tbeir  exercise ;  noC  substantive  and  indiepeiidciit,  ii- 
deed,  but  auxiliary  and  suboidinate^ 

The  idea  is  Utopian,  that  government  can  exist 
without  leaving  the  exercise  of  discretioh  some- 
where. Public  security  against  the  abuse  of  such 
discretion  must  rest  on  responsibility,  and  stated  ap- 
peals to  public  approbation.  Where  all  power  is 
derived  from  the  people,  and  public  functionaries,  at 
short  inteiVals,  deposite  it  at  the  feet  of  the  people, 
to .  be  resumed  again  only  at  their  will^  individual 
fears  may  be  alarmed  by  the  monsters  of  imagina- 
tion, but  individual  liberty  can  be  in  little  danger. 

No  one  is  so  visionary  as  t0  dispute  the  assertion, 
that  the  sole  ^md  and  aim  of  all  our  institutions  is 
the  safety  and  napinness  of  the  citizen..  But  the  re- 
lation between  the  actton  atid  the  end,  is  not  always 
so  direct  and  palpable  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  every 
observer.  The  sdence  of  government  is  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  sciences ;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  call- 
ed a  science  which  has  but  few;  fixed  principles,  and 
practically  consists  in  little  more  than  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion,  applied  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  as  they  arise.  It  is  the  science  of  experi- 
ment. 

But  if  there  is  one  maxim  which  necessarily  ndes 
over  all  others,  in  the  practical  application  of  govern- 
ment, it  is,  that  the  public  functionaries  must  be  left 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  powers  which  the  people 
have  intrusted  to  them.  The  interests  and  dignity 
of  those  who  created  them,  require  the  exertion  of 
the  powers  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  their  creation.    Nor  is  a  casual  conflict  with 
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the  rights  of  particular  individuals  any  reason  fo  be  isft. 
urged  against  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  The 
wretch  beneath  the  gallows  may  repine  at  the  fate 
which  awaits  him,  and  yet  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
the  laws  under  which  he  suffers  were  made  for  his 
security.  The  unreasonable  murmurs  of  individuals 
against  the  restraints  of  society,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  that  worst  of  all  despotisms,  which 
makes  every  individual  the  tyrant  over  his  neigh- 
bour's rights. 

That  '^  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law,"  not  only  comports  with,  but  is  indispensable 
to,  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  their  public  func- 
tionaries, without  which  that  safety  cannot  be  guard- 
ed. On  this  principle  it  is,  that  Courts  of  justice 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  vested,  by  their 
very  creation,  with  power  to  impose  silence,  respect, 
and  decorum,  in  their  presence,  and  submission  to 
their  lawful  mandates,  and ,  as  a  corollary  to  this 
proposition,  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  officers 
from  the  apinroach  and  insults  of  pollution* 

It  is  true,  that  the  Courts  of  justice  of  the  United 
States  are  vested,  by  express  statute  provision,  with 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempts ;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  from  this  circumstance,  th^t  they 
would  not  have  exercised  that  power  without  the  aid 
%{ the  statute,  or  not,  in  cases,  if  such  should  occur, 
to  which  such  statute  provision  may  not  extend  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  legislative  assertion  of  this  right, 
as  incidental  to  a  grant  of  judicial  power,  and  can 
only  be  considered  either  as  an  instance  of  abundant 
caution,  or  a  legislative  declaiation,  that  the  power 
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1821.  of  punishiog  for  contempt  shall  not  extend  beyonA 
its  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment 

But  it  is  contended,  that  if  this  power  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  asserted  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  the  ground  is  too  broad,  and  the 
result  too  indefinite ;  that  the  executive,  and  every 
co*ordinate,  and  even  subordinate,  branch  of  the 
government,  may  resort  to  the  same  justification, 
and  the  whole  assume  to  themselves,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  the  most  tyrannical  licentiousness. 

This  is  unquestionably  an  evil  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  if  the  doctrine  may  be  pushed  to  that 
extent,  it  must  be  a  bad  doctrine,  and  is  justly  de- 
nounced. 

But  what  is  the  alternative  ?  The  argument  oh* 
viously  leads  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  power 
of  the  fiouse  of  Representatives  to  guard  itself  from 
contempts,  and  leaves  it  exposed  to  every  indignity 
and  interruption  that  rudeness,  caprice,  or  even  con- 
spinlcy, .  may  meditate  against  it  This  result  is 
fraught  with  too  much  absurdity  not  to  bring  into 
doubt  the  soundness  of  any  argument  from  which  it 
is  derived.  That  a  deliberate  assembly,  clothed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them ;  composed  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  selected  and  drawn  to- 
gether from  every  quarter  of  a  great  nation  ;  whose 
deliberations  are  required  by  public  opinion  to  be 
conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  whose 
decisions  must  be  clothed  with  all  that  sanctity  which 
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unlimited  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  purity  can  i«2i« 
inspire ;  that  sqch  an  assembly  should  not  possess 
the  power  to  suppress  rudeness,  or  repel  insult,  is  a 
supposition  too  wild  to  be  suggested.  And,  accord- 
ingly, to  avoid  the  pressure  of  these  considerations, 
it  has  been  argued,  that  the  right  of  the  respective 
Houses  to  exclude  from  their  presence,  and  their 
absolute  control  within  their  own  walls,  carry  with 
them  the  right  to  punish  contempts  committed  in 
their  presence  ;  while  the  absolute  legislative  power 
given  to  Congress  within  this  District,  enables  them 
to  provide  by  law  against  all  other  insults  against 
which  there  is  any  necessity  for  providing. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  the  issue  of  this 
cause  is  implicated,  this  argument  yields  all  right  of 
the  plaintiff  in  error  to  a  decision  in  his  favour ;  for, 
non  constat^  from  the  pleadings,  but  that  this  warrant 
issued  for  an  offence  committed  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  House. 

Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  notice  what  difficulties  the 
negation  of  this  right  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives draws  after  it,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
concession  of  the  power,  if  exercised  within  their 
walls,  relinquishes  the  great  grounds  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  wit :  the  want  of  an  express  grant,  and  the 
unrestricted  and  undefined  nature  of  the  power  here 
set  up.  For  why  should  the  House  be  at  liberty  to 
exercise  an  ungranted,  an  unlimited,  and  undefined 
power  within  their  walls,  any  more  than  without 
them?  If  the  analogy  with  individual  right  and 
power  be  resorted  to,  it  will  reach  no  farther  than  to 
exclusion,  and  it  requires  no  exuberance  of  imagina* 
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]a2i.  don  to  exhibit  the  ridiculous  consequences  which 
might  result  from  such  a  restricticMi,  imposed  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  deliberatiye  assembly. 

Nor  would  their  situation  be  materially  relieved 
by  resorting  to  their  legislative  power  within  the 
District.  That  power  may,  indeed,  be  applied  to 
many  purposes,  and  was  intended  by  the  constitution 
to  extend  to  many  purposes  indispensable  to  the  se» 
curity  and  dignity  of  the  general  government ;  but 
they  are  purposes  of  a  more  grave  and  general  cha- 
racter than  the  offences  which  may  be  denominated 
contempts,  and  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
a()mit  of  no  precise  definition.  Judicial  gravity  will 
not  admit  of  the  illustrations  which  this  remark 
would  admit  of.  Its  correctness  is  easily  tested  by 
pursuing,  in  imagination,  a  legislative  attempt  at  de- 
fining the  cases  to  which  the  epithet  contempt  might 
be  reasonably  applied. 

But  although  the  offence  be  held  undefinable,  it  is 
justly  contended,  that  the  punishment  need  not  be 
indefinite.     Nor  is  it  so. 

We  are  not  now  considering  the  extent  to  which 
the  punishing  power  of  Congress,  by  a  legislative 
act,  may  be  carried.  On  that  subject,  the  bounds 
of  their  power  are  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution. 

The  present  question  is,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
punishing  power  which  the  deliberdtive  assemblies 
of  the  Union  may  assume  and  exercise  on  th'b  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation  ? 

Analogy,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  furnish  the 
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mtfwer-rr^^  the  least  poseibk  power  adequate  to  the  lasi; 
emlprofioeed;^  which  is  the  power  of  imprisonmeiit. 
It  may,  at  first  viewi  and  from  the  history  of  the 
practice  of  our  iegislative  bodies,  be  thought  to  ex- 
tend to  other  inflictions.  But  eyery  other  wUl  be 
found  to  be  mere  commutation  for  confinement; 
since  commitment  alone  is  the  alternative  where  the 
individual  proves  contumacious*  And  even  to  the 
duration  of  imprisonment  a  period  is  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  things,  since  the  existence  of  the  power 
that  imprisons  is  indispensable  to  its  continuance ; 
and  although  the  legislative  power  continues  perpe- 
tual, the  legislative  body  ceases  to  exist  on  the  mo- 
ment of  its  adjournment  or  periodical  dissolution. 
It  follows,  that  imprisonment  must  terminate  with 
that  a4joumment. 

This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  sets  bounds 
to  the  exercise  of  a  caprice  which  has  sometimes 
disgraced'  deliberative  assemblies,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  passions  or  wicked  leaders,  but  the 
instances  of  which  have  long  since  remained  on  re- 
cord only  as  historical  facts,  not  as  precedents  for 
imitation.  In  the  present  fixed  and  settled  state  of 
Englbh  institutions,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their 
being  revived,  probably,  than  in  our  own. 

But  the  American  legislative  bodies  have  never 
possessed,  or  pretended  to  the  omnipotence  which 
constitutes  the  leading  feature  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  Great  Britain,  and  which  may  have  led 
occasionally  to  the  exercise  of  caprice,  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  merited  resentment 
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If  it  be  inquired  9  what  security  is  there,  that  with 
an  officer  aTowing  himself  devoted  to  their  will,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  confine  its  ounishfaig 
power  to  the  limits  of  imprisonmenti  and  not  push  it 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  gr  even 
death,  and  exercise  it  in  cases  affecting  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  ?  the  reply  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consideration,  that  the  constitution  was  formed 
in  and  for  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  rests  at 
every  point  on  received  opinions  and  fixed  ideas*    It 
is  not  a  new  creation,  but  a  combination  of  existing 
materials,  whose  properties  and  attributes  were  fami- 
liarly understood,  and  had  been  determined  by  reite 
rated  experiments.    It  is  not,  therefore,  reasoning 
upon  things  as  they  are«  to  suppose  that  any  deli- 
berative assembly,  constituted  under  it,  would  ever 
assert  any  other  rights  and  powers  than  those  which 
had  been  established  by  long  practice,  and  conceded 
by  public  opinion.    Melancholy,  also,  would  be  that 
state  of  distrust  which  rests  not  a  hope'  upon  a  moral 
influence.    The  most  absolute  tyranny  could  not 
subsist  where  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  power 
because  they  might  abuse  it,  much  less  a  govern- 
'  ment  which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  sound  mo- 
rals, moderation,  and  good  sense  of  those  who  com- 
pose it.    Unreasonable  jealousies  not  only  blight  the 
pleasures,  but  dissolve  the  very  texture  of  society. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  the  inference,  if  any,  arising 
under  the  constitution,  is  against  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  here  asserted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  that  the  express  grant  of  power  to  punish  their 
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members  respectivelji  and  to  expel  them,  by  the  ap-      ]<3i. 
plicatioo  of  a  familiar  maxim,  raises  an  implication 
"against  the  power  to  punish  any  other  than  their 
own  members. 

This  argument  proves  too  much  ;  for  its  direct  ap« 
plication  would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  almost 
every  power  of  Congress.  To  enforce  its  laws  upon 
any  subject  without  the  sanction  of  punishment  is 
obviously  impossible.  Yet  there  is  an  express  grant 
of  power  to  punish  in  one  class  of  cases  and  one  only, 
and  all  the  punishing  power  exercised  by  Congress 
in  any  cases,  except  those  which  relate  to  piracy  and 
offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  is  derived  from 
implication.  Nor  did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  any 
one,  that  the  express  grant  in  one  claiss  of  cases  re- 
pelled the  assumption  of  the  punishing  power  in  any 
other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given 
over  their  own  members,  was  of  such  a  delicate  na- 
ture,  that  a  constitutional  provision  became  necessary 
to  assert  or  communicate  it.  Constituted,  as  that 
body  is,  of  the  delegates  of  confederated  States,  some 
such  provision  was  necessary  to  guard  against  their 
mutual  jealousy,  since  every  proceeding  against  a 
representative  would  indirectly  affect  the  honour  or 
interests  of  the  state  which  sent  him. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that,  on  this  same  foun-* 
dation  of  necessity,  might  be  raised  a  superstructure 
of  implied  powers  in  the  executive,  and  every  .other 
department,  and  even  ministerial  officer  of  the  gov* 
ernment,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  uei<* 
ther  analogy  nor  precedent  would  support  the  asser-^ 
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192U  tiQii  of  sach  powefs  in  any  other  than  a. legislative 
^^^y^^  or  judicial  body.  Even  oormption  any  where  else 
r.  would  not  contaminate  the  source  of  political  life. 
In  the  retirement  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  executive  can  be  approached  by  indignity 
or  insult ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cutive, or  any  other  department,  to  hold  a  public  de- 
liberative assembly.  These  are  not  arguments; 
they  are  visions  which  mar  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
blessings,  widi  the  attack  or  feint  of  the  harpies  of 
imagination. 

As  to  the  minor  points  made  in  this  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe^  that  there  is  nothing  on  the 
face  of  this  record  from  which  it  can  appear  on  what 
evidence  this  warrant  was  issued.  And  we  are  not 
to  presume  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  issued  it  without  duly  establishing  the  fact 
charged  on  the  individual.  And,  as  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  process  might  reach,  it  is  very  clear 
that  there  exists  no  reason  for  confining  its  operation 
to  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  after  pass- 
ing those  limits,  we  know  no  bounds  that  can  be 
prescribed  to  its  range  but  those  of  the  United  States. 
And  why  should  it  be  restricted  to  other  boundaries  ? 
Such  are  the  limits  of  the  legislating  powers  of  that 
body;  and  the  inhabitant  of  Louisiana  or  Maine 
may  as  probably  charge  them  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, or  attempt,  by  letter,  to  induce  the  commis- 
sion of  either,  as  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  section 
of  the  Uoion.  If  the  inconvenience  be  urged,  the 
reply  is  obvious :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  observing 
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tbat  respectful  deportment  wluch  will  render  all  ap-      issi. 
prehension  chimerical.  J!i^^f^ 

THoCoiicep 

Judgment  a£armed.  iiob, 


La  Conception.     The  Spanish  Consuly  Claimant 

> 

Where  a  capture  if  made  of  the  property  of  the  loVjeots  of  a  natioo  iQ 
mmitjr  with  the  United  States,  by  a  retiel  built,  anned»  equipped* 
and  owned  in  the  United  States,  sach  captore  it  illegal,  and  the 
property,  if  brougbt  within  oar  territorial  limitSy  will  be  restored  to 
the  original  owners. 

Where  a  transfer  of  the  capturing  ressel  in  the  ports  of  the  bellige- 
rent State,  under  whose  flag  and  commission  she  sails  on  m  cmiiei 
is  set  up  in  order  to  legalize  the  capture,  the  bona  Jidei  of  the  sale 
must  be  proTed  by  the  usual  documentary  evidence,  in  a  satisfac*> 
toiy  manner. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

This  was  an  allegation  filed  in  the  District  Ci3un 
of  South  Carolina  by  the  Vice  Consul  of  his  Catho* 
lie  Majesty,  claiming  restitution  of  the  ship  La  Con- 
ception and  cargo,  as  the  property  of  Spanish  sub** 
jects  to  him  unknown,  which  had  been  illegally  cap- 
tured by  the  armed  ship  La  Union,  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pretending  to  have  a 
commission  or  letter  of  marque  from  that  govern* 
ment,  but  actually  built,  equipped,  armed,  and  man- 
Bed  in  the  United  States.    A  claim  was  interposed 
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isn.  by  one  Browo,  claiming  the  property  as  having  been 
,y^y^^  taken  by  him,  as  commander  of  La  Union,  on  the 
tniL  high  seas,  under  a  commission  from  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  authorizing  Mm  to  capture  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects  of  Spain.  The  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  decreed  restitution  of  the  property  to 
the  captors,  no  suflScient  evidence  being  produced  of 
the  capturing  vessel  having  been  equipped,  or  havr 
ing  augmented  her  force  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  On  appeal  to  this  Court,  farther  proof  was 
taken,  showing  conclusively,  that  the  capturing  ves- 
sel was  origidatly  built,  owned,  and  equipped  in  this 
country,  and  after  proceeding  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
sailing  from  that  port  on  ^  cruize,  had  touched  at  the 
port  of  New-^Orleans,  and  there  illegally  augmented 
her  force,  since  which,  the  capture  in  question  was 
made.  This  evidence  was  attempted  to  be  repelled 
on  the  part  of  the  captors,  by  testimony  tending  to^ 
.  show  a  transfer  of  the  capturing  vessel  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  domiciled  subjects  of  that  country,  and  that 
the  subsequept  augmentation  of  her  force  at  New- 
Orleans,  if  any,  was  very  trifling,  add  only  amount* 
ed  to  a  replacement  of  her  former  equipment. 

Math  M.  The  Attomejf-Creneralf  and  Mr.  Hopkinsony  for 
the  appellant  and  claimant,  the  Spanish  Consul,  ar- 
gued^ that  the  original  owners  were  entitled  to  resti- 
tution, according  to  the  uniform  series  of  decisions  in 
this  Cour(,  upon  the  ground  that  the  capturing  ship 
was  bnilt  and  equipped  in  the  United  .^tates,  with 
the  intention  of  cruizing  against  the  subjects  ol 
>  Spain,  in  viqtation  of  ouir  neutrality,  and  actually  fa6« 
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hmgei  to  citizens  of  the  United  Statesy  when  the      i82i. 
present  capture  was  made;  or  had  illegally  aug-  f^T^^^^^ 
mented  her  force  in  our  ports,  previous  to  the  capture/       tian. 
That  the  pretended  transfer  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
evidently  colourable,  and  was  not  proved  by  the  pro- 
dttcibn  of  the  bUl  of  sale,  or  any  of  the  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  usually  expected    by  maritime 
Courts,  to  establish  a  ohange  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. Thai  the  enlistment  of  additional  seamen  to  the 
crew  at  NeW-OrJeanst  being  prpved,  the  anw  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  captors,  to  show  that  the  per- 
sons so  enlisted  were  subjects  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tran- 
siently within  the  United  States.* 


Mr.  Winder^  contra,  insisted,  that  it  must  be  a  clear 
case  of  the  violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  or*  the 
Court  would  not  interfere  to  restore  a  capture  made 
under  a  commiasion  trom  a  sovereign^ate,^  and  that 
the  anus  ftrohandi  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  Spa- 
nish claimant/  We  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
build  ships  for  sale,  and  to  export  any  kind  of  contra- 
band subject  to  the  risk  of  capture:  And  even  if  a 
ship  be  expressly  built  for  war,  it  may  be  sold  to  a 
belligerent,  and  aftterv  ards  eqtti{^>ed  in  his  own  ports 
tp  cmise  against  bis  enemy/    Here  the  purchaser 


a  The  Alerta*  9  Craiuh.  SsS.  The  Divina  Pastora,  4 
Wheat.  lUp.  298.  The  EstreUa,  4  ffheat.  Rep.  298.  La 
Amiatad  de  Roea,  6  Wheat  Rep.  385.  The  BeUo  Cornmet, 
ante,  p.  162.    • 

b  The  Eatrella,  4  Wheai.  Rep.  298. 

e  La  AoMtad  de  Rues,  6  Wheai.  Rep.  385. 

d  The  Alfred,  3  DaU.  387. 
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182K       was  actuallj  domiciled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there 
.y^^^^^    is  nothing  to  impAch  the  bona  fides  of  the  transac- 

two-  tion.  He  then  sailed  again  from  Buenos  Ayres  on 
a  cruize,  and  the  alleged  augmentation  of  the  crew 
at  New*OrIeans  was,  in  effect,  nothing  but  a  replace- 
ment of  the  original  force,  the  vessel  having  lost  by 
desertion  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  which  she 
acquired  by  enlistment.  Such  a  replacement,  this 
Court  has  already  determined  not  to  afford  a  ground 
for  restitution.'  It  is  true,  that  the  case  cited  waa 
under  the  French  treaty  of  1778.  But  the  19th  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty  provides  nothing  more  than  a 
right  of  asylum  and  hospitality,  the  same  as  is  enjoy- 
ed by  the  South  American  cruizers  in  our  ports, 
under  the-  President's  instructions. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  also  argued  on  the 
same  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
BeUo  CarruneSj  antCj  p.  155.  and  which  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  repeat 

Mr. .  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

In  this  case,  if  the  cause  had  stood  solely  upon 
the  evidence  before  the  Circuit  Court,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  affirming  its  decision.  But 
upon  the  new  proofs  which  have  been  since  taken, 
and  are  now  produced  to  this  Court,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  capturing  vessel  was  originally  built,  equip- 
ped, manned,  and  armed  in  the  United  States  for  a 
cruize,  being  owned  by  citizens  of  this  country,  and 

a  Moodie  r.  the  Phoebe  Ann,  3  Doll.  319. 
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sailed  with  the  iotent  of  cruizing  against  Spaia.    It       isti. 


18  true  that  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sailed  ^  _ 
under  the  colours  of  that  government  on  a  second  '  (tiqn. 
cruise,  during  which  this  capture  was  made  ;  hut, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  American 
ownership  ever  ceased,  or  that  there  was  a  real, 
hanafide  sale  at  Buenos  Ajres.  If  such  a  sale  had 
really  taken  place,  it  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  captors  to  have  proved  it,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner. A  bill  of  sale  is  the  customary  and  universal 
document  bjr  which  the  ownership  of  vessels  is  evi- 
denced;  and  the  want  of  any  document  of  this  na- 
ture, or  of  any  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  an  ac- 
tual sale,  leaves  no  doubt  m  the  mind  of  the  Court, 
that  no  such  sale  ever  was  made.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  capturing  vessel  must  still  be  considered, 
as  owned  in  the  United  States;  and,  according  to 
the  decisions  which  have  already  been  made,  the 
capture  was  illegal,  and  the  property  must  be  res- 
tored to  the  original  Spanish  owners. 

Sentence  reversed. 
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WlLLINKS  Y.  HOLLINGSWORTH  et  oL 


H.  and  others,  merchants  in  Battimore,  coosi^Ded  a  vessel  and  cargo 
to  W.  and  others,  merchants  in  Amsterdam,  with  instructions  to 
them  respecting  her  nlterior  destination,  which  showed,  that  on  the 
fiulura  of^tting  a  freight  to  Batafia,  or  of  selling  the  Tsssel  at  a 
price  limited,  she  was  to  proceed  to  St  Petersburg,  ^d  there  take 
in  a  return  caigo  of  Russian  joods  for  the  United  States,  but  with 
instmctions  to  the  master  committing  to  him  the  managemeot  of 
the  ulterior  Tojage.    No  freight  to  BataWa  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  vessel  could  not  be  ^eoUl  lor  the  price  limited. at  Amsterdam ; 
and  W.  and  oiben,  purchased  tA  AmMUrdamj  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  master,  a  retuB  oaigo  of  Russian  goods,  partly  with  the 
money  of  H.  and  others,  and  partly  with  money  adnmoed  by  them- 
selTes*     On  the  return  of  the  tessel  to  Baltimore,  H.  and  others 
•bjected'to  the  purchase  of  this  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  ms  being  con- 
trary to  express  orders,  and  gare,  notice  to  W.  and  others,  of  their 
detennination  to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  losses  sustained  in 
consequence  of  this  breach  gf  instructions ;  but  receiTed  the  goods 
and  sold  them.    W.  and  othen  brought  an  assumpsit  against  H. 
and  others,  to  recover  from  them  the  monies  adr anoed.    The  decla- 
tion  contained  the  three  usual  money  counts.    Held^  1st  That  the 
plaintifis  had  a  demand  in  law  against  the  defendaoti,  which  could 
be  maintained  iifthis  form  of  action.    3dly.  That  whether  the  plain* 
tiflb  could,  or  could  not,  be  made  responsible  in  any  form  of  action 
which  might  be  devised  for  the  possible  loss  resulting  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  intended  voyage  to  St  Petersbuiigh,  the  defend- 
ants were  not  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  plaintiA'  demand,  for 
the  amount  of  such  loss. 


This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Maryland,  by  the  plaintiffs,  who 
wfere  merchants  of  Auisterdam,  to  recover  from  the 
defendants,  merchants  of  Baltimore,  a  sum  of  money 
advanced  by  the  plaintiffs  in  Amsterdam^  for  tlie 
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cargo  of  the  Henry  Clay  a  vessel  belooging  to  the 
defendants,  which  had  been  consigned  by  them  to 
the  plaintiffs,  with  an  outward  cargo,  and  with 
orders  respecting  her  ulterior  destination,  which 
showed,  that  on  the  failure  of  getting  a  freight  to 
Batavia,  or  of  selling  her  at  Amsterdam,  she  was  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  take  in  a  return  cargo 
of  Russian  goods  for  the  United  Sutes.  The  plain- 
tiffs purchased  in  Amsterdam,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  master,  a  return  cargo  for  the  Henry  Clay, 
partly  with  the  money  of  the  defendants,  and  partly 
with  money  advanced  by  themselves.  On  her  arri* 
val  at  Baltimore,  the  defendants  objected  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  as  being  contrary 
to  express  orders,  aAd  immediately  gave  notice  to 
the  plaintiffs  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  transac-- 
tion,  and  of  their  determination  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  all  losses  sustained. in  consequence  of  this 
departure  from  instructions.  They,  however,  re* 
ceived  the  cargo,  and  sold  it 

The  declaration  contained  three  counts :  the  first, 
for  money  lent  and  advanced  to  the  defendants ;  the 
second,  for  money  laid  out  and  expended  for  their 
use ;  and  the  third,  for  money  received  by  them  for 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
defendants  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
that  upon  the  whole  evidence,  which  is  spread  on 
the  record,  ^^  the  plainti£i  have  not  any  demand  in 
law  against  the  defendants  which  can  be  mamtained 
in  this  action ;  but  that,  if  they  have,  the  defendants 
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i8f  1.  &ro  entirled  to  a  deduct  bn  from  the  iamei  of  Ae 
amoQnt  of  the  loss  which  the  jury  shall  find  the  aaid 
dftfeodants  sustaioed,  by  reason  of  the  alteratkm 
^^£3r  siforesaid,  in  the  destination  to  St.  Petersburg,  cff  the 
said  ship,  and  the  loading  her  as  aforesaid  at  Amflder*- 
dam.^  On  this  motion  the  Judges  wel«  divided  in 
opinion,  and  the  division  certified  to  this  Court. 

The  evidence  principally  consisted  of  two  letten, 
dated  the  29th  of  April,  18 16^  written  by  If^Kim, 
one  of  the  defendants,  addressed,  the  one  to  thepiaii*^ 
tifls,  the  other  to  the  master  of  the  Henry  Clay.- 
That  to  the  plaintiffs  was  iis  follows : 

^^  GenUemeffk'^The  owners  6f  ^the  ship  Henry 
Clay  having  appointed  nie  the  shijp's  husband  for 
this  voyage,  and  from  the  iiitroductfoti  of  oiir  mutual 
friends,  Robert  Gilmor  and  Sons,  I  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  owners  to  condgn  the  ship  to  your 
house,  also  that  part  of  her  cargo  which  i  consider 
belongs  to  her  owners  Jointly,  agreeable  to  the  in- 
voice, amounting  to  1^363  dollars  40  cents. 

**  Yon  will  find,  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  have 
shipped  tobacco  on  their  separate  accounts;  the  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  John  M'Kim, 
jun.  to  remain  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the 
ship  if  she  should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
freight  and  primage,  and  also  Captain  Charles 
Gantt's  bills,  which  are  now  enclosed,  drawn  on 
you  for  the  sum  of  6,550  guilders,  are  to  constitute 
part  of  the  funds  for  the  loading  of  the  ship. 

*'  Our  wish  is,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  good  freight 
or  charter  can  be  had  for  the  ship  to  Batavia,  that 
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riie  should  proceed  there  in  preference  to  any  other      issi. 
place.  Vi^^v-'v/ 

^*  And,  secondly,  if  the  ship  can  be  sold  for  8,000         t. 
pounds  sterling,  jou  will  dispose  of  her  rather  than      ^ortfaT 
send  her  to  St.  Petersburg.^' 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  give  such  a  description 
of  the  ship  as  might  enhance  her  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  purchaser,  and  then  adds,  *^  If  the  Hen- 
ry Clay  proceeds  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  must  depend 
on  your  placing  funds  there  to  purchase  a  cargo  of 
iron,  hemp,  and  other  goods.  If  the  funds  we  have 
placed  in  your  hands  should  fall  short  of  loading 
her,  Messrs.  Gilmor  and  Sons  have  written  you  to 
make  us  any  advances  that  ipay  be  deficient  Agree- 
able to  the  estimate,  yirhat  we  have  ordered  from  St. 
Petersburg,  will  not  exceed  46,000  dollars,  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  any  sum  advanced  us  will  be 
remitted  to  you  as  soon  as  we  know  the  amount." 

The  letter  to  the  master  was  in  these  words : 

« 

"  Dear  Sir — ^The  ship  Henry  Clay  is  given  you 
in  charge,  that  you  proceed  with  all  possible  des- 
patch for  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
you  sail  north-about  at  this  fine  season  of  the  year. 
The  owners  of  the  ship  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  your  good  management ;  that  you  will  take  care 
that  your  disbursements  in  every  foreign  port  may 
be  as  moderate  as  possible ;  that  you  will  purchase 
every  article  yourself  on  the  lowest  terms  that  may 
be  required,  for  the  ship;  that  you  will  use  the 
greatest  economy  in  all  your  expenditures.  After 
your  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  your  first  object  is  a 
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good  charter  for  Batayia,  and  if  wkat  you  know  to 
be  a  good  charter  is  obtained,  jou  will  of  course  ac* 
cept  it  in  preference  to  any  thing  else* 

^*  And  if  a  good  freight  cannot  be  had  to  Batavia, 
and  the  ship  can  be  sold  for  8,000  pounds  sterling, 
you  have  orders  to  sell  her,  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  she  will  bring  more,  as  she  cost  upwards  of 
14,000  pounds  sterling,  and  never  made  one  voyage. 
I  hope  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  proceed 
to  St.  Petersburg  immediately,  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Batavia,  and  the  ship  cannot  be  sold  ;  as  the  season  is 
far  advanced,  no  time  must  be  lost*  The  same  in* 
dustry  must  be  used  to  get  away  from  St  Peters- 
burg, for  fear  that  you  might  be  detained  there  all  tbe 
winter.  The  owners  must  also  depend  on  your  at- 
tention at  St  Petersburg,  that  the  hemp  is  good  that 
you  receive."  The  letter  then  gives  instructions 
respecting  pilots,  protests,  &c,  and  then  adds, 
^*  Messrs.  Willinks  will  of  course  endeavour  to  con- 
sign the  ship  to  a  friend  of  theirs  at  St  Petersburg, 
but  we  have  great  confidence  in  a  house  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cumberland  D.  Williams,  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Buxner,  and  we  could  wish  you  to  consign  the 
ship  to  them.  If  any  freight  should  ofier  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Baltimore,  of  course,  you  will  accept 
of  it,  and  if  any  goods  for  Philadelphia  or  New- 
York  should  be  there,  you  can  inform  the  shippers 
how  easy  they  may  be  sent,"  &c 

It  was  also  proved,  that  no  freight  to  Batavia  could 
be  obtained,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  at 
the  price  limited. 
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Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Winder^  for  the  plaintiffsi  ar-  i8ti. 
gued,  (I.)  That  the  present  action  could  be  main-  ^'^^^^^^ 
tained  by  the  plaintifis  for  the  monies  advanced  by  ▼• 
them  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purchase  of  the  return  woHb. 
cargo  received  by  the  defendants  at  Baltimore.  Feftmaryadd. 
Even  supposing  that  the  defendants  might  have 
refused  to  receive  it,  yet  having  actually  sold  it, 
and  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  this  raises 
an  assumpsit  to  pay  the  money  thus  received. 
In  the  case  of  Manella  v.  Barry^''  foreign  mer- 
chants, sent  by  their  general  agent,  written  orders  to 
their  factor  in  this  country,  to  purchase  goods  here 
upon  their  account,  but  to  ship  the  goods  in  the 
name  of  the  factor,  and  by  those  orders  the -factor 
was  referred  to  the  verbal  communications  of  the  ge- 
neral agent,  who  undertook  to  order  the  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  declared 
that  he  had  authority  from  the  foreign  merchants 
thus  to  control  and  vary  their  orders  ;  the  factor  was 
hehl  to  be  justified  in  obeying  the  new  orders  of  the 
general  agent,  though  contrary  to  the  first  written 
orders.  So,  here  the  consignment  of  the  ship  to  the 
plaintiffs  was  limited  to  her  transactions  at  Amster- 
dam, and  the  control  of  her  ulterior  movements  was 
left  to  the  master.  The  learned  counsel  here  entered 
into  a  minute  examination  of  the  correspondence,  to 
show  that  this  was  its  import. 

2.  The  defendants  cannot  claim  a  deduction  from 
the  plaintifis'  demand  of  the  amount  of  the  supposed 
loss  sustained  by  the  alteration  of  the  intended  des* 

a  3  Cranch,  4 IB. 
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MM*  tination  of  the  VBasel  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  load- 

^i^l^fy  iog  her  at  Amaterdam.    This  question  depends  not 

r.  on  the  £nglish  statute  of  set-xiff,  but  on  the  act  ot 


HoUiofft- 


Assembly  of  Maryland,  of  November,  178d,  c.  46. 
8.  7.  This  act  provides,  ^^  That  in  case  anj  suit 
shall  hereafter  be  brought  on  any  judgment,  or  on 
any  bond,  or  other  writing  sealed  by  the  party,,  and 
the  defendants  shall  have  any  demand  or  claim 
against  the  plaintiff,  upon  judgment,  bond,  or  other 
instrument  uauer  seal,  or  upon  note,  agreement,  as- 
sumpsit, or  account  proved,,  as  by  this  act  is  allowed 
the  defendant,  or  otherwise  according  to  law,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  file  his  account  in  bar,  or  plead  discount 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  judgment  shall  be  given 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  only  which  remains  due 
after  just  discount  made;  provided  the  sum  which 
shall  remain  due  after  such  discount  be  sufficient  to. 
support  a  judgment  in  the  court  where  the  cause 
may  be  tried,  according  to  its  established  jurisdiction ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  suits  upon  simple  contracts^  ibt 
defendant  may  fie  an  account  in  bar^  or  plead  disr 
count  of  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  plaintiffs 
proved  as  aforesaid^  or  othenoise  proved  according  to 
laWi  which  may  be  of  an  equal  or  superior  nature  to 
the  plaintiffs  claim^  and  judgment  shall  be  given  as 
qforesaid.^^  Unliquidated  damages  cannot  be  admit- 
ted by  way  of  discount,  according  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  law,  and  the  uniform  decisions  of  the  local 
Courts  of  Maryland.  But  even  the  English  statute 
has  received  the  same  construction."*    Damages  for 

«  Montagu  on  Set-Q^,  21.  and .  the  aathoritiefl  there  cited. 
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9  i*^cb  of  the  itopUed  4iontraot  of  an,  agentare,  aad      un. 
aeeessariij  must  be^  unliquidated.    If  then  such  da^    ^^i^T^' 
mages  cannot  be  set  otfiindet  the  statute,  neither        r. 
can  they  be  admitted  incidentally,  by  Way  of  deduc-    ^iSST 
tion,  upon  the  equitable  principles  of  an  action  for 
money  had  and  receiyed^    It  would  be  an  evasion  of 
the  law  to  permit  such  an  equitable  dedoction, 
which  sounds  rpther  in  tort  than  contract.    The  po- 
licy of  the  Jaw  is  to  prevent  two  distinct  issues,  in- 
volving controve^rted  questions,  from  being  tried  at 
the  same  time,  thus  confounding  the  simplicity  of  ac- 
tions and  of  proceedings  ia  a  Court  of  law. 

Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden^  contra,  (1.) 
insisted,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  by 
the  plaintiffs,  there  having  been  a  manifest  breach  of 
instructions  on  their  part,  not  justified  by  tba  pre- 
tlihded  approbation  of  the  master.  (2.)  The  de- 
fendants have  a  right  to  a  deduction  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  them  in  breaking  up  the  intended,  voyage 
to  St.  Petersburg.  No  part  of  the  money,' for  which 
the  acrion  is  brought,  can  be  said  to  be  received  to 
the  use  of  the  plaintifis,  which,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  claim,  ought  ia  conscience  to  be  applied  to 
the  indemnity  of  the  defendants  against  the  breach 
of  contract  which  originated  the  plaiotiflfs'  demand. 
The  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  arises  from  a  breach  of 
their  duty  to  the  defendants.  That  breach  of  duty 
forced  the  money  in  question  into  the  hands  of  the 

Brown  y.  Coming,  2  Cairns^  Rep,  33*  and  Note  (a)«  Winchester 
V.  Hackley,  2  Cranch^  941. 
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lati.  defendants.  If  the  plaintiSs  should  obtdn  a  judg- 
meot  for  the  whole  of  this  money,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Chancery  would  enjoin  execution  until 
the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  defend^ 
ants  by  the  acts  which  produced  the  judgment  could 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury.  And  surely  in  this  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  a  Court  of  law  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  view,  if  the  existence  of  the  de- 
fendants' right  to  complain  is  ascertainable  (although 
the  exact  quantum  of  the  injury  is  not)  by  the  samb 
evidence,  and  through  the  same  circumstances,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  case  of  the  plaintifis.  The 
acknowledged  nature  of  the  action  for  money  had 
and  received,  will  otherwise  cease,  and  it  will  differ 
in  nothing  from  any  other  form  of  action.  If  we  are 
not  ta  inquire  in  this  action,  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances  money  was  received,  in  order  that  we 
may  determine  whether,  ex  tsquo  et  bono^  the  defend- 
ants may  retain  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  if 
nothing  can  prevent  a  recovery  of  the  whole,  but  a 
plea  of  discount,  or  a  notice  of  set-off,  or  such  other 
defence  as  in  ordinary  actions  may  be  competent,  the 
character  given  in  the  books  of  the  action  for  money 
had.  and  received,  is  a  perfect  delusion.  The  cas6  of 
Dak  V.  SoUety^  goes  the  whole  length  of  this  doc- 
trine. The  deduction  there  claimed  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  used  as  a  discount  or  set-off  under  the  sta- 
tute ;  although  as  the  claim  was  not  a  liquidated 
tme,  it  probably  could  not ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
not  so  used,  and  consequently,  as  a  discount  or  set- 

a  4  Burr.  SISS. 
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off,  no  advaatage  could  be  taken  of  it  at  the  truiL      issi. 
"Why  then  was  it  allowed  in  that  case  ?  Because  of   ^S^iii^ 
the  equitable  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  action,  and  of        *■ 

...  HiiUii» 

the  intimate  connection  between  the  clsum  and  the  waiS. 
defence,  out  of  which  arose  the  conclusion  that  the 
defendant  might  retain,  or  stop  so  much  of  the  mo- 
ney, although  it  was  in  fact  the  plaintiff^s  money 
which  he  received,  and  although  there  was  no  pre- 
cise contract  that  it  should  be  stopped  out  of  the  mo- 
ney received.  The  right  in  that  case  to  stop  a  rea- 
sonable compensaUon  (which  the  parties  had  not 
defined)  out  of  the  whole  sum  which  had  come  to 
the  defendant's  possession,  was  exactly  such  a  right 
as  we  now  insist  upon.  It  stood,  as  ours  does,  upon 
the  qualities  of  that  sort  of  suit  which  the  plaiaiiffhad 
instituted,  and  upon  the  union  of  theclaim  and  the  de- 
fence. The  defence,  indeed,  was  less  complicated  in 
Aat  case  than  it  is  in  the  present  one :  but  so,  too,  was 
the  plaintiff's  demand.  And,  besides,  a  de&oce  is 
not  the  less  a  good  defence,  or  an  examinable  de- 
fence, because  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  fact, 
or  does  depend  on  many  facts.  A  jury  can  deal  with  it, 
nevertheless,  and  does  deal  with  such  defences  every 
day  :  &nd  there  would  be  a  defect  of  justice  if  they  did 
not.  Tfaedefenceinthiscaserests,  incontestibly,upon 
contract^  as  it  did  in  that.  The  deduction  claimed 
was  in  that,  as  in  this,  unliquidated  in  amoutU.  The 
right  to  the  deduction  arose  in  that,  oiit  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  does  so  equally  in 
this.  The  amount  was,  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in 
this,  part  of  the  case  itself,  as  respected  the  demand 
of  the  plaintiff.  Evidence  was  necessary  on  the 
Vol.  VI.  3« 
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lasi.  part  of  the  defendant,  to  ascertain  there  the  qtumtupt 
of  the  deduction,  as  much  a&  it  is  here*  1/Vhat  case 
could  the  plaintiffs  in  this  cause  hav^  shown  .npw 
any  of  the  counts  in  their  declaration  without  expo- 
sing, or  letting  in  an  exposition,  of  the  whole  mat*- 
ter  on  which  the  defendants  rely  ?  Of  necessity » the 
entire  transaction  was  before  the Jury^  and  itis  upon 
that,  as  in  Dale  r^  SoUet^  that  we  contend  for  th? 
admissibility  of  a  defence  which  .the  entire  transac- 
tion brings  under  the  notice  df  the  Cpurt,  and  jury. 
An^  it  should  >eem  to  be  monstrous,  ihaut  when,  the 
whole  is  regularly,  and  necessarily  presented,  amdthe 
result  is  that  the  defendaqyts  oughts  in  conscience 
and  equity,  to  be  permitted  to.  Detaip  an  ascertainable 
part  of  the  money  recetved  by  them  for  their  own 
use,  they  should  be  turned  round  to'*a  cross  aotioii 
against  persons  who  appear  iQ  their  writ  to  be  foreigq- 
ers,  and  are  not  therefore- amenable  to  our  judica- 
tures, or  that  (being  probably  remediless  at  law,  V 
they  are  compelled  to  part  with  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  their  hands)  they  should  be  driven  into 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  upon  grounds  of  equity, 
equally  available,^  as  we  kre taught  by.  the  authorir 
ties,,  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received. 
The  cross  action,  to  which  the  other  side  refer  us, 
must,  in  truth,  try  the  present  action  over  again ; 
and  a  verdict  for  the  present  defendants,  in  such  an 
action,  could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  a  verdict  in 
this  cause  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  plaintiffs', 
claim.  A  cross  action,  which  is  to  unravel  the  ac- 
tion now  sufr  jtidtce,  and  which  upon  the  same  cir- 
cumstances is  to  establish  that  the  present  plaintiffs 
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Blight  not  to  have  what  it  is  now  contended  they  issi. 
oa'ght  to  have,  seems  to  be  supererogation  at  least 
When  a  cross  action  id  unavoidable,  the  necessity 
must  be  submitted  to ;  and  it  is  unavoidable  where 
the  matters  of  inquiry  are  not  combined  in  their  na- 
ture. Bat,  where  so  combined,  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  opens  the  entire  investigation,  and 
can  do  ample  justice  without  other  assistance.  Indeed, 
It  cannot  do  justice  at  all  on  such  occasions  without 
elhausting  the  whole  inveistigatidn.  And  to  affect 
to  administer  equity  by  shutting  out  one  half  of  the 
real  case,  (upon  which  the  equity  of  the  other  half  de- 
pends,) would  be  a  mere  mockery;  Cross  actions 
are  always  avoided'  when  it  is  possible;  and  here  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  required  by  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi-    Manhm. 
nion  of  the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  facts,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

On  the  first  branch  of  the  question  certified  from 
the  Circuit  Court,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  defendants  having  received  the  cargo  of  the 
Henry  Clay,  and  sold  it,  are  accountable  for  the 
proceeds,  although  the  cargo  should  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  Whether  the  defend- 
ants are  liable  for  the  moneys  actunlly  advanced  in 
Amsterdam,  or  for  the  net  amount  of  sales  in  Balti- 
more, considering  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the 
plaintifis,  still  they  are  liable  for  something ;  and,  of 
consequence,  the  action  is  sustainable. 
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In  deciding  on  the  second  branch  of  the  instrac*- 
tions  which  were  required,  it  becomes  material  to 
examine  the  orders  which  were  carried  out  by  the 
Henry  Clay  on  her  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  Aoh 
sterdam,  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  25th  of  April, 
the  one  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  other  to  the  master. 

It  is  admitted,  that  no  freight  to  Batavia  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
limited  price ;  consequently,  the  only  deviation  from 
orders  alleged  by  the  defendants  is,  the  purchase  of 
the  Russian  goods  for  the  return  cargo  at  Amster- 
dam, instead  of  sending  the  H^nry  Clay  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg. 

That  the  orders  of  the  defendants  to  send  their 
ship  to  St  Petersburg,  in  the  evebt  which  had  oc- 
curred, were  positive ;  and  that  no  authority  was 
given  to  purchase  her  return  cargo  at  Amsterdam, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  too  apparent  for  con- 
troversy. That  this  purchase,  thus  made  without 
authority,  whether  with,  or  without,  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  master,  must  have  been  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  plaintifl^,  is  also  too  clear  for  ar- 
gument But  the  liability  of  the  plaintiffs  for  any 
loss  which  the  defendants  may  have  sustained  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  voyage  to  St  Petersburg,  depends 
on  the  question,  whether  the  control  of  that  voyage 
was  committed  to  them,  or  tOr  the  master.  In  consi* 
dering  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  view  all 
the  instructions  which  were  given^  and  to  compare 
the  two  letters  written  by  the  defendants  with  each 
other. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  M 'Kim,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  he  says, 
<*  I  have  been  directed  by  the  owners  to  consign  the 
ship  to  your  bouse,  also  that  part  of  the  cargo  which 
I  consider  belongs  to  the  owners  jointly." 

Whether  this  consignment  was  limited  to  the 
transactions  in  Amsterdam,  or  extended  to  any  sub- 
sequent voyage  in  which  the  Henry  Clay  might  be 
directed  to  engage,  depends  on  other  parts  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  M^Kim  then  proceeds  to  direct,  that  certain 
parts .  of  Che  outward  cargo  should  "  remain  as  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  ship,  if  she 
should  proceed  to  St  Petersburg." 

These  orders  are  precise  and.  explicit,  with  respect 
to  the  funds  which  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  purchase  of  the  cargo  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  are  silent  respecting  any  agency  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  making  that  purchase. 

After  communicating  the  desire  of  the  defendants, 
that  a  freight  should  be  obtained  for  Batavia,  the 
letter  proceeds  to  say,  *^  And  secondly,  if  the  ship 
can  be  sold  for  8,000  pounds  sterling,  you  will  dis- 
pose of  her  rather  than  send  her  to  St.  Petersburg." 

This  part  of  the  letter  may  indicate,  that  in  some 
other  part  of  it,  might  be  found  an  express  order  to 
send  the  Henry  Clay  to  St.  Petersburg,  if  the  prima- 
ry objects  of  the  defendants  should  be  unattainable^ 
but  does  not  in  itself  amount  to  such  express  order. 
The  writer  does  not  say,  <«  we  request  you,  if  the 
vessel  cannot  be  sold,  to  send  her  to  St.  Petersburg;" 
but,  **  you  will  dispose  of  her,  rather  than  send  her 
to  St.  Petersburg;"  as  if  there  were  some  authoritv 
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not  commaDicated  by  these  words,  lo  which  they 
have  allusioQ.  There  is  no  stich  authority,  unless  it 
be  implied  in  the  general  consigqnient  of  the  yesseL 
That  consignment  is  completely  satisfied  by  the 
agency  which  was,  to  be  exercised  in  Amsterdam. 
If  it  was  designed  to  extend  it  to  the  eventual  voy- 
age to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Messrs.  Willinks  would 
naturally  expect  -to  find  some  instructions  respecting 
that  voyage ;  respecting  the  articles  of  which  the 
cargo  was  to  consist,  and  their  conduct  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them.  But  they  could  find  no  such  in- 
structions. In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
M^Kim  states  the  estimated  value  of  the  cargo  he 
had  ordered,  and  is  explicit  in  his  request,  that  they 
would  advance  the  necessary  funds  for  laying  it  in, 
should  those  placed  in  their  hands  be  insufficient ; 
but  be  is  entirely  silent  with  respect  to  their  having 
any  other  agency  in  the  voyage. 

It  was  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  read  this 
letter  without,  at  least,  doubting  their  power  to  in- 
terfere farther,  with  respect  to  the  voyage  to  Sr. 
Petersburg,  than  to  advance  the  money  which  might 
be  required  for  the  cargo  to  be  purchased  at  that 
place.  The  letter  contains  all  the  information,  and 
all  the  power  which  was  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
but  contains  neither  information  nor  power,  for  any 
other  purpose- 
It  was  natural  for  the  Messrs.  Willinks  to  require 
farther  information  on  this  subject,  and  to  seek  it 
from  the  master.  He  could  have  no  motive  for 
withholding  his  letter  of  instructions  from  them,  and 
in  that  they  would  find,  that  the  management  of  the 
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vayage  was  committed  to  hinii  and  that  Jhe  utmost 
Gonfideiice  was  reposed  in  his  intelligence  .and  integ* 
ritjr.  *^  I  hope/'  says  M'Kim,  *<  that  every  exertion 
will  be  made  to  .proceed  to  St  Petersburg  immedi- 
ately, if  you  do  not  go  toBatavia,  and  the  ship  can- 
not be  sold."  These  exertions  were  to  be  made  by 
the  master ;  he  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  as  no  reference  is  here  made  to  the 
Messrs.  Williihks,  the. fair  inference  seems  to  he»  that 
be  wss'.expected  to  proceed,  not  in  consequence  of 
any>rders  be  should  receive  from  themi  but  in  con- 
seq^ueitee  c>f  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
owners.  '*  The  same  industry »"  he  is  told,  *^  must  be 
used  to  giGSt  away  from  St.  Petersburg."  The  letter 
then  adi^s,  ^^  the  owners  must  also  depend  on  your 
attentipn  ^t  Sv  Petersburg,  *  that  the  hemp  is  good 
that  you.  receive.'' 

fiut  the  part  of  the  letter  which  $eems  to  be  con- 
di^Q  on  this  point,  is  that  which  relates  to  th? 
consignment  of  the  ship.  ^^  ThS-Messrs.  Willinks," 
says  the  writer,  ^V  will  of  course  endeavour  to  con- 
sign the  ship  to  a  friend  of  theirs  at  St  Petersburg, 
but  we  have  great  confidence  in  a  house  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cumberland  D.  Williams,  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Buxner,  and  we  wish  you  to  consign  the  ship 
to  them." 

The  owners  then  did  not  suppose,  that  they  had 
empowered  the  plaintifis  to  order  the  ^p  to  St; 
Petersburg.  They  did  not  suppose,  that  thcfir  t>ri- 
ginal  consignment  of  the  Henry  Clay  C(^  (he  Messrs. 
Willinks,  implied  a  control  over  her  after  the  trans- 
acstionsi  at  Amsterdam  should  be  terminated.    Had 
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1821.       such  a  control  existed|  those  gentlemen  would  not 
'^^Jjj^    have  consigned  her  to  one  of  their  friends.    But 
y»        these  words  show  conclusirely,  that  the  defendants 
worth,      themselves  directed  the  consignment  of  the  ship  from 
Amsterdam  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  executing  their 
orders,  the  master  is  not  merely  directed  to  proceed 
without  consulting  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  he  is  direct- 
ed to  disregard  their  advice  should  it  be  offered. 

The  plaintiffs  could  not  compare  this  letter  with 
that  addressed  to  themselves,  without  perceiving  that^ 
with  respect  to  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  every 
order  was  given  direcdy  to  the  master  without  re- 
ference to  them,  farther  than  to  show,  that  their  in- 
terference, with  respect  to  the  consignment  of  the 
ship,  was  to  be  disregarded ;  and  that  their  agency 
was  confined  to  advancing  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  return  cargo. 

Both  the  master  and  the  Messrs.  Wiliinks  appear 
to  have  acted  on  this  construction  of  their  respective 
powers.  The  correspondence  between  them  con- 
tains no  indication  of  an  opinion  in  either,  that  the 
voyage  to  St.  Petersburg  depended  on  the  orders  of 
those  gentlemen.  The  master  does  not  require  their 
orders,  but  asks  their  advice ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  order,  they  only  advise.  This  advice  may  have 
been  dictated  by  their  best  judgment,  or  may  have 
been  dictated  by  a  view  to  personal  interest ;  still  it 
is  mere  advice,  and  was  both  given  and  received  as 
advice. 

The.  conduct  of  the  parties,  then,  is  full  proof  of 
the  opinion  each  entertained  of  tlie  authority  of  each ; 
and  the  first  letters  written  after  they  had  met  in 
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Amsterdam^  show  that  free  communications  had 
taken  place  between  them.  In  a  letter  of  the  19th 
of  June,  addressed  to  Captain  Gantt,  the  Messrs. 
Willinks  say,  *^  We  have  not  received  yet  the  pro- 
mised  note  of  the  Russian  goods  that  would  be 
wanted  for  the  H^nry  Clay*'?  And  in  the  captain's 
letter  from  the  Helder,of  the  18th  of  June,  he  says, 
^*  Herewith,  I  annex  you  a  copy  of  the  order  for 
Russian  produce,  which  the  owners  of  the  Henry 
Clay  wish  to  constitute  her  return  cargo." 

These  letters  strengthen  the  probability,  that  in 
the  vertml  communications  which  were  made  at 
Amsterdam,  the  ciaptain  had  stated  his  orders  rela- 
tive to  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg;  at  any  rate, 
they  show,  that  the  note  for  the  cargo,  which  had 
not  been  transmitted  to  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  had 
been  entrusted  to  hiib*  There  is  an  expression  in 
the  last  letter  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants, 
which  seems  to.have  some  bearing  on  the  question, 
whether  the  captain  had  communicated  to  them  his 
letter  of  instructions.  They  say,  ^^  You  cannot  ex- 
pect, gentlemen,  that  we  shall  enter  here  into  all  the 
details  of  this  business,  which  has  been  conducted 
by  us,  bona  Jidey  with  a  view  to  your  greatest  benefit 
and  advantage,  faithfully  relying  on  your  promises, 
and  considering  the  incomplete  state  of  your  instruc- 
tions to  us,  that  your  captain  was  furnished  with 
more  particular  orders." 

There  is  a  vagueness  in  these  expressions,  arising, 

probably,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  trauslation, 

if  they  were  not  written  in  our  language,  which 
Vot.  VI.  33 
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1891.      leHres  it^  in  some .  measare^  Qncertain,  whMher  the 
Wiiibkt     pl^i^tiffs  meant  to  assert,  that  the  captain,  was  for- 
^^^jj?        nished  with  more  particular  orders»  or  that  they  in- 
worth.      ferred  this  fact  from  the  incomplete  state  of  the  in- 
structions to  themselvea.     If  the  case  depended  en^ 
tirely  on  the  question,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  profw 
to  refer  to  the  original ;  but  we  do  not  think,  t^t 
the  right  of  the  defendants  to  the  deduction  they 
claim  from  the  demand,  depends  entirely  on  the  fact, 
that  their  orders  to  their  captain  were  diown  to  the 
plaintiffs.    Their  letter  to  the  plaintifi  was  at  best 
equivocal ;  s^id  any  evidence  showing  that  the  con- 
struction which  the  plaintiffs  put  on  that  letter,  coil 
formed  to  the  intention  of  the  defendants,  will  justify 
the  plainti^,  aljthopgh  that  evidence  was  not  in  their 
possession  pending  the  transaction.    The  defendants 
cannot  be  permitted  to  say,  <*  It  is  true,  we  did  not 
intend  to  consign  the  Henry  Clay  to  you,  farther 
than  was  oeoessairy  to  your  agency  in  Amsterdam. 
We  did  not  iplead  to  give  you  any  control  over  hef 
vpjago  to  St.  Petersburg.    We  had  committed  that 
whole  .subject  to  our  captain,  and  had  given  him 
precise  orders  respecting/  it.    We  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  td  direct  him  to  disregard  your  consignment 
of  the  vessel,  should  ypu  endeavour  to  make  one; 
But  you  did  not  see  these  orders,  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, oaake  you  responsible  for  not  having  understood 
our  letter  to  you,  as  creating  a  duty  which  we  did 
not  intend  it  should  create."    This,  certainly,  cannot 
be  permitted.    As  little  can  they  be  permitted  to 
charge  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  in  consequence  of  the 
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thejr  g^te,  with  the  pr<^t8  lArhicb  might  p6s-       mi. 
sibljr  have  been  made  on  the  voyage  to  St  Peters*    ^^TJC^ 
bttrg.    Although  the  orders  Were  broken  with  their         t* 
advicei  still  they  were  broken  by  the  master,  to      woim^ 
whom  their  execution  was  confided,  not  by  the 
Messrs.  Willinks,  to  whom  their  execution  had  not 
been  confided. 

Were  it  even  possible,  that  the  Messrs.  Wiltinks 
could  be  made  responsible  in  any  form  of  action 
which  could  be  devised,  for  the  possible  loss  result- 
ing from  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage  to  St  Peters- 
burg, they  cannot,  v^e  think,  be  made  responsible  in 
this.  Having  loaded  the  Henry  Clay  at  Amsterdam; 
clearly  without  authority,  the  cargo  was  shipped 
at  their  risk.  The  defendants  might  have  refused 
it  altogether.  But  they  have  sold  it,  and  received 
the  money.  This  creates  an  assumpsit  to  pay  the 
money  received.  This  action,  then,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  count  for  money  received  by  the  defendants 
to  the  pontiffs'  use,  is  founded  on  the  transactions  in 
Baltimore ;  and,  were  it  even  possible,  which  We 
are  far  from  admitting,  that  the  defendants  could  be 
allowed  to  make  a  deduction  of  this  supposed  loss, 
from  the  sum'  to  be  recovered  on  the  count  for  money 
laid  out  and  expended  to  their  lise,  |[>rovided  that 
count  could  be  supported,  yet  they  cannot  be  allow- 
ed to  make  that  deduction  from  the  sum  to  be  reco- 
vered on  the  count  for  money  had  and  received  to 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs,  for  goods  sold  as  the  goods 
of  the  plaintiffs. 
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1821.  Certificate.     This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard 

on  the  transcript-of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court^ 
for  the  fourth  Circuit  and  District  of  Marjland,  and 
on  the  question  on  which  the  Judges  of  said  Court 
were  divided,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  con- 
sideration whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  a  demand  in  law  against  the  defend- 
ants, which  can  be  maintained  in  the  action  now  de- 
pending in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  that  the  defend- 
ants are  not  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  same 
for  the  amount  of  any  loss  which  may  have  been 
sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  alteration  in  the 
destination  of  the  ship  Henry  Clay  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  loading  her  at  Amsterdam.  Which 
opinion  is  direc.ed  to  be  certified  to  the  Circuit 
Court. 


(Pr  AG  TIC  I.) 

Green  v.  Watkins. 

Id  real  or  peisooal  actions,  at  commoo  law,  the  death  of  parties,  be- 
fore jodcfinent,  abates  the  suit ;  and  it  requires  th'^B  aid  of  some  sta* 
tutory  provision,  ]ike  that  of  the  Slst  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  to  enable;  the  suit  to  be  prosecuted  by,  or  against  the 
personal  representative  or  heir  of  the  deceased,  where  the  cause  of 
action  survives. 

In  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  already  rendered,  in  personal  actions, 
if  the  plaintiff  in  error  dies  before  assig^nroent  of  errors  the  writ 
abates  at  common  law ;  but  if  after  assignment  of  errors,  the  de- 
fendant may  join  in  error,  and  proceed  to  get  the  judgment  affirm- 
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«d,  if  not  arroneoQs,  and  mty  then  rerire  it  against  the  wpreeenta*        28SI . 
tires  of  the  plaiotifT. 

Bat  a  writ  of  error,  in  personal  actions,  does  not  abate  by  the  death 
of  the  defendant  ia  error,  whether  it  happen  before  or  after  errors 
assigoed ;  and  the  personal  representatires  may  not  only  be  admit- 
ted voluntarily  to  become  parties,  but  a  teire  facioi  may  issue  to 
compel  them. 

By  the  rales  of  this  Conrt,  If  either  party,  in  real  or  personal  actions, 
die,  pending  the  writ  of  error,  his  representatives  in  the  personalty 
or  realty,  may  voluntarily  become  parties,  or  may  bef  compelled  to 
become  parties,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  B.  Hardin,  for  the  defendant  in  error,  moved  J^«^  ^'?- 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which  was 
a  real  action,  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  death  of  the 
demandant  and  plaintiff  in  error,  pending  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  Court.  He  insisted  that,  at  common 
law,  the  death  of  either  partj,  any  time  before  Jinal 
judgment,  would  have  abated  the  suit ;'  that  the  ju- 
diciary act  of  1789,  c.  20.  s.  31.  made  no  provision 
for  this  case,  since  it  merely  extended  to  the  case  of 
the  death  of  parties,  in  personal  actions,  before  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  the  statute  17  Car.  II.  c.  8.  and  the 
act  of  Kentucky,  showed  the  sense  of  Parliament 
and  the  local  legislature,  that  real  actions  abated  by 
the  death  of  the  parties,  before  judgment,  upon  writ 
of  error  on  judgments  already  rendered. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the    Mmthm, 
Court. 

The  preliminary  qitestion  which  has  been  argued 
at  the  bar,  is,  whether  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case, 

a  TidcTs  Prac.  1034.  Bac.  Abr.  Ht.  Abutment . 
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1821.  which  is  a  writ  of  right,  has  abated  by  the  death  of 
the  (lemandanti  who  is  the  glaintiff  in  error,  pending 
the  proceedings  in  this  Court.  There  is  a  material 
distinction  between  the  death  of  parties  before  judg- 
ment and  after  judgment,  and  while  a  writ  of  erroN 
is  depending.  In  the  former  case,  all  personal  ac- 
tions by  the  common  law  abate  ;  and  it  required  the 
aid  of  some  statute,  like  that  of  the  thirty-first  sec- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1 789,  ch.  20.  to  enable 
the  action  to  be  prosecuted  by  or  against  the  perso- 
nal representative  of  the  deceased,  when  the  caused' of 
action  survived.  In  real  actions,  the  like  principle 
prevails,  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  for,  by  the  death 
of  either  party,  the  right  descends  to  the  heir,  and  a 
new  cause  of  action  springs  up ;  and  the  plea  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the  life*, 
time  of  the  party. 

But,  in  cases  of  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  al- 
ready rendered,  a  different  rule  prevails.  In  personal 
actions,  if  the  plaintiff  in  error  dies  before  assignment 
of  error,  it  is  said  that  by  the  course  of  proceedings 
at  common  law,  the  writ  abates  ;  but  if,  after  assign- 
ment of  errors,  it  is  otherwise.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  defendant  may  join  in  error,  and  proceed  to  get 
the  judgment  affirmed,  if  not  erroneous ;  and  he  may 
then  revive  it  against  the  representatives  of  the  plain- 
tiff. But  in  no  case  does  a  writ  of  error  in  personal 
actions  abate  by  the  death  of  tlie  defendant  in  error, 
whether  it  happen  before  or  after  errors  assigned.  If 
it  happen  before,  and  the  plaintiff  will  not  assign  er- 
rors, the  representatives  of  the  defendant  may  have  a 
scire  facias  qxiare  execntio  noHj  in  order  to  compel 
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;  if  it  happen  after,  they  must  ^proceed  as  if  the  issi. 
defeadaats  were  living,  till  judgmeat  be  affirmed, 
and  then  revive  bj  scire  facias.  And  the  plaintiff,  in 
order  to  compel  the  representatives  of  the  defendant 
in  error,  to  join  in  error,  may  sue  out  a  scire  facias  ad 
audiendum  erf  ares,  either  generally,  or  naming  them. 
Such  is  the.  doctrine  of  approved  authorities/  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  at  common  law,  ib  these  cases, 
a  writ  of  error  does  not  necessarily  abate :  and  that 
the  personal  representatives  ma^  not  only  be  admit- 
ted volusitarily  to  become  parties,  but  a  scire  facias 
may  issue  to  require  them  td  become  parties.  And 
such  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  adopted  in  this 
Court  in  all  personal  actions,  whether  there  has 
been  an  assignment  of  errors  or  not ;  for,  a  specific 
assignment  of  errors  has  never  been  insisted  on  her^ 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  argument,  or  decision  of  the 
cause. 

In  respect  to  real  actions,  this  is  the  first  time  the 
question  has  presented  itself  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
where  the  death  of  either  party  has  occurred  pen- 
denie  lite.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heir  or 
privy  in  estate,  who  is  injured  by  an  erroneous 
judgment,  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it 
And  there  seems  no  good  reason  why,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  pending  proceedings,  he  may 
not  be  admitted  to  become  a  party,  or  be  cited  to  be- 
come a  party,  to  pursue  or  defend  the  writ,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  personal  actions.  The  death  of 
neither  party  produces  any  change  in  the  condition 

a  2  Tid<ti  Pr.  ch.  43.  Error,  p.  1096 
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of  the  caufe,  or  in  the  rights  of  the  parties.  It  Woald 
seem  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  suit  should  pro- 
ceed, and  not  be  dismissed  or  abated.  '  In  the  ab* 
sence  of  all  authority  which  binds  the  Court  to  a 
different  course,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  this  doc- 
trine, and  shall  promulgate  a  general  rule  on  the 
rabject* 

Rule  accordingly. 


(CONSTITUTIOIIAL*  LaIT.) 

C0H£lf8  Y.  ViRGIirU. 


Thit  Court  has,  oonttitiitioDally,  appellate  joriidictioii  ander  the  judi- 
ciary act  of  1789,  c.  20.  a.  25.  from  the  ^nal  jadgment  or  decree  of 
the  big:fae8t  Court  of  law  or  equity  iof  a  State,  hanog' junsdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  luit,  where  it  drawn  io  questioo  the  rali- 
4ity  of  a  treaty*  or  statute  of,  or  ao  authority  cnLerciaed  under,  the 
.  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  Talidity ;  or  where  it 
drawn  in  qoestion  the  yalidity  of  a  statute  oU  or  an  authority  exer- 
cised under  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  hetng  repugnant  to  the 
oonstitotion,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  the  decisioa 
is  in  faTour  of  such,  their  validity;  or  of  the  oonstitutioni  or  of  a 
•Ueaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  is  afpainst  the  title,  right,  pririlege,  or  exemption, 
ipeclally  set  up  or  claimed,  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of, 
the  oonstitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission. 

It  k  no  ehjeetm  to  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  jurisdictien,  HmX  < 
of  the.psLTli^  is  a  State,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State. 


a  Vide  n«w  order  of  Court  of  the  present  term.  Ante,  Rule 
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The  act  of  CongrcM  of  the  4tb  of  May,  18 12,  eniitled,  *<  an  act  farther        ]  331, 
to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  WashiDgton,"  which  proridea,     '^^^^''^ 
(a.  6.)  that  the  Corporation  of  the  city  shall  be  empowered,  for  cei^       Cohen* 
tain  porpoaet,  and  under  certain  restrictioni,  to  authorize  the  draw* 
iag  of  lotteries,  does  not  extend  to  authorize  the  Corporation  to 
Ibrce.  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in  such  lottery,  in  States  where  sttoh 
sale  maybe  prohibited  by  the  3tate  laws. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Quarterly  Session 
Court  for  thc^  borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  under  the  26th  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  c  20.  it  being  the  highest  Court  of  law  or 
equity  of  that  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Pleas  at  the  Court  House  of  Norfolk  borough ^^  before 
the  Mayor,  Recorder^  and  Aldermen  of  the  said 
borough^  on  Saturday ^  the  second  day  of  September^ 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty^  and  in 
the  forty 'fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  heretofore,  to  wit :  At  a 
Quarterly  Session  Court,  held  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  grand  jury,  duly  summoned  and  impanelled  for 
the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  sworn  and  charged 
according  to  law,  made  a  presentment  in  these 
words : 

We  present  P.  J.  and  M.  J.  Cohen,  for  Vending 
and  selling  two  halves  and  four  quarter  lottery  tick- 
ets of  the  National  Lottery,  to  be  drawn  at  Washing- 
ton, to  William  H.  Jennings,  at  their  office  at  the 
corner  of  Maxwell's  wharf,  contrary  to  the  act  thus 
made  and  provided  in  that  case,  since  January,  1820. 
On  the  information  of  William  H.  Jennings. 

Vol.  VI.  34 
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idSK  Wheretipon  the  regular  process  of  law  was  award- 

ed against  the  said  defendants,  to  answer  the  said 
presentment,  returnable  to  the  next  succeeding  term, 
which  was  duly  returned  by  the  Sergeant  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Norfolk — "  Executed/' 

And  at  another  Quarterly  Session  Court,  held  for 
the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
came,  as  well  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  Com"" 
mon wealth,  in  this  Court,  as  the  defendants,  by  their 
attorney,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  said  attorney, 
leave  is  given  by  the  Court  to  file  an  information 
against  the  defendants  on  the  presentment  aforesaid, 
which  was  accordingly  filed,  and  is  in  these  words : 
Norfolk  borough,  to  wit :  Be  it  remembered^  that 
James  Nimmo,  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Court  of  the  said  borough  of  Nor- 
folk, Cometh  into  Court,  in  his  proper  person,  and 
with  leave  of  the  Court,  giveth  the  said  Court  to 
understand  and  be  informed,  that  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  said  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  entitled,  ^^  An  act  to  jreduce  into  one,  the 
several  acts,  and  parts  ot  acts,  to  prevent  unlawful 
gaming.''  It  is,  among  other  things,  eqacted  and  de« 
clared,  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  buy,  or  s^U, 
within  the  said.  Commonwealth,  any  lottery,  or  part 
or  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  except  in  such  lottery 
or  lotleries  as  may  be  authorized  by/ the  laws  thereof: 
aiid  the  said  James  Nimmpi  as  attorney  aforesaid, 
further  giveth  the  Court  to  understand  and  be  in- 
formed, that  P.  J.  and  M.  J.  Cohen,  traders  and 
partners,  late  of  the  parish  of  Elizabeth  River,  and 
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borough  of  Norfolk  aforesaid,  being  evil  disposed  1821. 
persons,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes.^of  the  said  Commonwealth,  since  the  first  daj 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first 
^day  of  June,  in  that  year,  and  within  the  said  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  to  wit,  at  the  parish  of  Eli* 
zabeth  River,  in  the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  did  then  and 
there  unlawfully  vend,  sell,  and  deliver  to  a  certain 
William  H.  Jennings,  two  half  lottery  tickets,  and 
four  quarter  lottery  tickets,  of  the  National  Lottery, 
to  be  drawn  in  the  City  of  Washington,  that  being 
a  lottery  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  evil  example  of  all  other  persons, 
in  the  like  case  ofiending,  and  against  the  form  of 
the  act  of  the^  General  Assembly,  in  that  case  made 
and  provided. 

James  NiMMO,ybr  the  Commonwealth. 

And  at  this  same  Quarterly  Session  Court,  con- 
tinued by  adjournment,  and  held  for  the  said  bo- 
rough of  Norfolk,  the  second  day  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  came,  as  well  the  at- 
torney prosecuting  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  this 
Court,  as  the  defendants,  by  their  attorney,  and  the 
said  defendants,  for  plea,  say,  that  they  are  not  j^^  ^^^ 
guilty  in  manner  and  form,  as  in  the  information 
against  them  is  alleged,  and  of  this  they  put  them- 
fiielvea  upon  the  country,  and  the  attorney  for  the 
Commonwealth  doth  the  same ;  whereupon  a  case 
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i8«i,       was  agreed  by  tbem  to  be  argued  in  lieu  of  a  special 
""fy^    verdict,  and  it  in  theae  words : 

Cohem 

T. 

Vinriiua.  Commonwealth  against  CbAens— case  agreed. 

cueHraed-  In  this  cHse,  the  following  statement  is  admitted 
and  agreed  bj  the  parties  in  lieu  of  a  special  verdict : 
that  the  defendants,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty^ 
within  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia^  sold  to  William  H.  Jennings  a 
lottery  ticket,  in  the  lottery  called,  and  denominated, 
the  National  Lottery,  to  be  drawn  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  within  the  Pistrict  of  Columbia. 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia enacted  a  statute,  or  act  of  Assembly,  which 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1820,  and  which  is  still  unre- 
pealed, in  the  words  following. 

Prohibition  of      Nopersuu,in  order  to  raise  money  for  himself  or 

Lotteries,  &c.  t  •    i 

another,  shall,  publicly  or  privately,  put  up  a  lottery 
to  be  drawn  or  adventured  for,  or  any  prize  or  thing 
to  be  raffled  or  played  for:  And  whosoever  shall  ofiend 
herein,  shall  forfeit  the  whole  sum  of  money  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  bv  such  lottery,  raffling  or  play- 
ing, to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  the  name 
of  any  one  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  or  by  indict- 
ment or  information  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  either  case,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
literary  fund.  Nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  I  Jiy, 
or  sell,  within  this  Commonwealth,  any  lottery  tick- 
et, or  part  or  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  except  in  such 
lottery  or  lotteries  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  la\ys 
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thereof;  and  any  person  or  persons  ofiending  herein,       im. 
shall  forfeit  and  paj,  for  everj  such  ofit  nee,  the  sum 
of  ooe  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  and  appro- 
priated in  manner  last  aforesaid. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  a 
statute  on  the  third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1802,  entitled,  An  Act,  &c.  in  the  words  and 
figures  following : 

An  Act  to  incorporate  tke  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Washington^  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre-  wufaiogton  m. 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Washington  be  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  a  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  by  their  corporate  name,  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  grant, 
receive,  and  do  all  other  acts  as  natural  persons,  and 
may  purchase  and  hold  real,  personal  and  mixed  pro- 
perty, or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  city ;  and  may  have  and  use  a  city  seal,  which 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  The  City  of  Washing- 
ton shall  be  divided  into  three  divisions  or  wards,  as 
now  divided  by  the  Levy  Court  for  the  county,  for  the 
purposes  of  assessment ;  but  the  number  may  be  in- 
creased hereafter,  as  in  the  wisdomof  the  City  Counr 
cil  shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the  general  interest 
and  convenience. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Coun-  ckycoancii- 

'  how  compoted. 

cil  of  the  City  of  Washington  shall  consist  of  twelve 
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1821.  members,  residents  of  the  city,  and  upwards  of  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  to  be  divided  into  two  cham^ 
bers ;  the  first  chamber  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, and  the  second  chamber  of  five  members ;  the 
second  chamber  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  councillors,  elected  by  their  joint  ballot  The 
City  Council  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  in  a 
general  ticket,  by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of 
fiill  age,  who  have  resided  twelve  months  in  the  city, 
and  paid  taxes  therein  the  year  preceding  the  elec- 
tions being  held :  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, resident  in  the  city,  or  any  three  of  them,  to 
preside  as  judges  of  election,  with  such  associates  as 
the  cogncil  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
xiectiow  when      Soc.  S.  Aod  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first 

held.  ^  ' 

election  pf  members  of  the  City  Council,  shall  bo 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  and  in  every 
jxar  afterwards,  at  such  place  in  each  ward  as  the 
judges  of  the  election  may  prescribe. 
^St4T  Sec.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  polls 
shall  be  kept  open  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  no  longer,  for 
the  reception  of  ballots.  On  the  closing  of  the  poll, 
the  judges  shall  close  and  seal  their  ballot  boxes,  and 
meet  on  the  day  following,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  on  the  first  election,  and  the 
council  afterwards,  when  the  seals  shall  be  broken, 
and  the  votes  r.ounted :  within  three  days  after  such 
election,  they  shall  give  notice  to  the  persons  having 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  that  they  are  duly 
elected,  and  shall  make  their  return  to, the  Mayor  of 
the  city. 
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Sec  5.   Aod  be    it.  further  enacted,   That  the      i89t. 
Major  of  the  city  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the    ""^"^T^ 
JPresident  of  the  United  States.;  heinustbe  a  citizen         ▼• 
of  the  'United  States^  and  a  resident  jof  the  city  prior    t^^ik» 
to  hb  appointment*  "        '  ^t!^^ 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  City  citjrCojmcu^ts 
Council  shall  hold  their  sessions  in  the  City  HalLor 
aatil  such  building  is  erected,  in  such  place  as  the 
Mayor  may  pjovide  for  that  purpose,  on  the  syecond 
Monday  in  June,  in  each  year ;. but  the  Mayor  may 
convene  th^m  ofteuer,  if  the  public  gpod  require 
their. deliberations  2  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
each  Council,'  ^ay  be  a  quorum  to'^do  business,  but 
a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day : 
they  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  they 
may,  by  ordinance,  jirovide :  they  shall  appoint  their 
respective  Pjesideots,  who  shall  preside  during  their 
sessions,  and  3hall  vote  oa  all  questions  where  there 
is  an  equal  division.:  they  shall  settle  their  rules  of 
proceedings,  a{>pointtheir:  own  officers,  regulate 
their  respective  fees,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure : 
they  shall  judge  of  t)>e  elections,  returns,  andqualifi*^, 
catioi^s  of  iheir  own  members,  and  may,  with  the  coa- 
currence  ,of:  three- fourths  oJF  the  whole,  expel  any 
member  for  disorderly  behavioi^r,  or  malconduct  in. 
office,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence: 
they  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings^  and 
enter  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question,  resolve  or 
ordinance,  at  the  request  of  any  member,  and  their 
dtiiiberations  shall  be  public.  The  Mdyorfhall  ap« 
point  to  all  officea  under  the  Corporation.    All  brdi- 
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1221.  nances  or  acts  passed  by  the.  City  Council,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Mayor  for  his  approbation,  and  when  ap- 
proved by  him,  shall  then  be  obligatory  as  such.  Buty 
if  the  said  Mayor  shall  not  approve  of  such  ordi* 
nance  or  act,  he  shall  return  the  same  within  five 
days,  with  his  reasons  in  writing  therefor ;  and  if 
three-fourths  of  both  branches  Jf  the  City  Council, 
on  reconsideration  thereof,  approve  of  the  same,  it 
shall  be  in  force  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  approved 
it,  unless  the  City  Council,  by  their  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return. 
Powers  of  the      Scc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Cor- 

Corporation  ' 

prescribed.  poration  aforcsaid  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  pass  all  by-laws  and  ordinances  to  prevent  and 
remove  nuisances ;  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagious  diseases  within  tlie  City ;  to  establish 
night  watches  or  patroles,  and  erect  lamps ;  to  regu- 
late the  stationing,  anchorage,  and  mooring  of  ves- 
sels ;  to  pi'ovide  for  licensing  and  regulating  auc- 
tions, retailers  of  liquors,  hackney  carriages,  waggons, 
carts  and  drays,  and  pawn-brokers  within  the  city  ; 
to  restrain  or  prohibit  gambling,  and  to  provide  tor 
licensing,  regulating,  or  restraining  theatrical  or 
other  public  amusements  within  the  City ;  to  regu- 
late and  establish  markets;  to  erect  and  repair 
bridges ;  to  keep  in  repair  all  necessary  streets,  ave  - 
nues,  drains  and  sewers,  and  to  pass  regulations  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  same,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  of  the  said  City ;  to  provide  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
j&zed  by  Congress,  and  for  the  regulation  of  all 
weights  and  measures  used  in  the  City  ;  to  provide 
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for  the  licensiog  and  regulating  the  sweeping  of  i^i- 
chimneys,  and  fixing  the  rates  thereof ;  to  establish 
and  regulate  fire  wuds  and  fire  companies ;  to  regu* 
late  and  establish  the  size  of  bricks  that  are  to  be 
made  and  used  in  the  City ;  to  sink  wells,  and  erect 
and  repair  pumps  in  the  streets ;  to  impose  and  ap- 
propriate fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  breach 
of  their  ordinances ;  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
enact  by-laws  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment 
of  fires ;  and  to  pass  all  ordinances  necessary  to 
give  efiect  and  operation  to  all  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Cor»  oration  of  the  City  of  Washington :  Provi- 
ded, That  the  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  the  said 
Corporation,  shall  be  in  no  wise  obligatory  upon  the 
persons  of  non-residents  of  the  said  City,  unless  in 
cases  of  intentional  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  ordi- 
nances previously  promulgated.  All  the  fines,  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  if  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  shaH'be  recovered  before  a  single  magistrate, 
as  small  debts  are  by  law  recoverable  ;  and  if  such 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars,  the  same  shall  be  recovered  by  acti<A 
of  debt,  in  the  District  Court  of  Columbia,  for  the 
County  of  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  the  use  of  the  Ci^  of  Washington. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  per- 
son or  persons  appointed  to  collect  any  tax  imposed 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act,  shall  have 
authority  to  collect  the  same,  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  chargeable 
therewith ;  no  sale  shall  be  made,  unless  ten  days 

Vol-  VI.  35 
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i8fi.       prefioQs  notice  thereof  be  giTen :  no  law  shaH  be* 
passed  by  the  City  Council  subjecting  vacant  or  un^ 
improyed  city  lotSi  or  parts  of  lots»  to  be  sdd  for 
taxes* 
concii  to  pro.      Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  City 

Tide     for    the  '  . 

poor,  Ac.  Council  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in- 
firm and  diseased  of  the  City. 

aateoftuL  Sec.  10.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enact- 
ed, That  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  real  property  in  the  said  City,  at  any  higher 
rate  than  three  quarters  of  one  per  centum^  on  the 
assessment  valuation  of  such  property. 

Sec.  1 1  •  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act 
shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  passing 
thereof,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thereafter,  and  no  longer. 

And  another  act,  on  the  2S$d  day  of  February, 
1804,  entitled  *<  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act, 
entitled,  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

^^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  Act,  entitled,  an  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  so  much  of  the 
same  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  continued  in  force,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Washington,  from  and  after  the 
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period  for  which  the  members  of  the  present  Cooii-  1821. 
cil  have  l)eeo  elected,  shall  consist  of  two  chambers, 
each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members, 
to  be  chosen  by  distinct  ballots,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement ; 
a  majority  of  each  chamber  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  business.  In  case  vacancies  shall  occur 
in  the  Council,  the  chamber  in  which  the  same  may 
happen,  shall  supply  the  same  by  an  election  by  bal- 
lot, from  the  three  persons  next  highest  on  the  list  to 
those  elected  at  the  preceding  election,  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  number  of  the  chamber  in  which 
such  vacancy  may  happen,  shall  be  necessary  to 
ma^e  an  election. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
Council  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  inspection  of  flour,  tobacco,  and  salted  provi- 
sions, the  gauging  of  casks  and  liquors,  the  storage 
of  gunpowder,  and  all  naval  and  military  stores,  not 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate  the 
weight  and  quality  of  bread,  to  tax  and  license  haw- 
kers and  peddlers,  to  restrain  or  prohibit  tippling 
houses,  lotteries,  and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  to  super- 
intend the  health  of  the  City,  to  preserve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  rivers  adjoining  the 
City,  to  erect,  repair,  and  regulate  public  wharves, 
and  to  deepen  docks  and  basins,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  superintendence  of  public  schools, 
to  license  and  regulate,  exclusively,  hackney  coaches, 
ordinary  keepers,  retailers  and  ferries,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors,  constables,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the 
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1821.      laws  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  give  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  as  they  may  deem  fit. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Levy 
Court:  of  the  copnQr  of  Washington  shall  not  here- 
after possess  the  power  of  imposing  any  tax  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington*" 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1812| 
enacted  another  statute,,  entitled,  An  Act  further  to 
amend  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Washington. 
Owponifta  of      «  Be  it  cuacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 

lilt  vlfT|  how 

presentatives  of.  the  United  States  of  America, 
in .  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after 
the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  the  Corporation 
of  the  Cif  J  of  Washington  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Mayor,  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  a  Board  of 
Common  Council,  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  as  here- 
after directed ;  the  Board  of  Aldermen  shall  con- 
sist of  eight  members,  to  be  elected  for  two  years, 
two  to  be  residents  of,  and  chosen  from,  each  ward, 
by  the  qualified  voters  therein ;  and  the  Board  of 
Common  Council  shall  consist  of  twelve  members, 
to  be  elected  for  one  year,  three  to  be  residents  of, 
and  chosen  from,  each  ward,  in  manner  aforesaid : 
and  each  board  shall  meet  at  the  Council  Chamber 
on  the  second  Monday  in  June  next,  (for  the  des- 
patch of  business,)  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  annual- 
ly, thereafter.  A  majority  of  each  board  shall  be 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
less  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  The 
Boa^  of  Aldermen,  immediately  after  they  shall 
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have  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  issi. 
shall  divide  themseWes  by  lot  into  two  classes ;  the 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year,  and  the  seats  of  the  second  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  twa  years,  so 
that  one  half  may  be  chosen  every  year.  Each 
board  shall  appoint  its  own  President  from  among 
its  own  members,  who  shall  preside  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  board,  and  shall  have  a  casting  vote  on 
all  questions  where  there  is  an  equal  division ;  pro-  PM^vi^. 
vided  such  equality  shall  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  previous  vote. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  per-  ^^2^, 
son  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  Board  of  Common  Council,  unless  he  shall 
be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  free  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
been  a  re^dent  of  the  City  of  Washington  one  whole 
year  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  election ;  and 
shall,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  a  resident  of  the 
ward  for  which  he  shall  be  elected,  and  possessed  of 
a  freehold  estate  in  the  said  City  of  Washington,  and 
shall  have  been  assessed  two  months  preceding  the 
day  of  election.  And  every  free  white  male  citizen  i^eiActon. 
of  lawful  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  City  of 
Washington  for  the  space  of  one  year  next;  preced- 
ing the  day  of  election,  and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
ward  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall 
have  been  assessed  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
not  less  than  two  months  prior  to  the  day  of  election, 
shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  to  serve  in  the 
said  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Common 
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1821.       CouoctI,  and  no  other  person  whatever  shall  exercise 
^^y^    the  right  of  suffrage  at  such  election. 

▼.  Sec.  3.  And  be  il  father  enacted,  That  the  pre- 

j^illirtMa  or  ^^^  Mayor  of  the  Citj  of  Washington  shall  be,  and 
tob^uwMea  ^QQ^Qii^  such,  until  the  second  Monday  in  June 


next,  on  which  day,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
June  annually  thereafter,  the  Mayor  of  the  said  City 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  Board  of  Common  Council,  in  joint  meetings 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  of 
both  boards  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  an  equality  of  votes  between  two 
persons  after  the  third  ballot,  the  two  houses  shall 
determine  by  lot.  He  shall,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  presence  of  both  boards,  ^<  lawfully  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
judgment,  without  favour  or  partiality.^'  He  shall, 
Hit  duties,  &c.  ex  officioj  have,  and  exercise  all  the  powers,  autho* 
rity,  and  jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for 
the  County  of  Washington,  within  the  said  county. 
He  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
appoint  to  all  offices  tinder  the  Corporation,  (except 
the  commissioners  of  elections,)  and  every  such  offi- 
cer shall  be  removed  from  office  on  the  concurrent 
remonstrance  of  a  majority  of  the  two  boards.  He 
shall  see  thai  the  laws  of  the  Corporation  be  duly 
executed,  and  shall  report  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  any  officer  to  the  two  boards.  He  shall  ap- 
point proper  persons  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  duriqg 
the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  hold  sud 
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appointment  until  the  end  of  the  then  ensuing  ses-  lasn 
sion.  He  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  two 
Boards,  when,  in  -his  opiniout  the  good  of  the  com- 
mtinitj  may  require  it,  and  he  shall  lay  before  them, 
from  time  to  time,  in  writi(ig,  such  alterations  in  the 
laws  of  the  Corporation  as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
and  proper,  and  shall  receive  for  his  services  annu- 
ally, a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  al- 
lowed and  fixed  by  the  two  boards,  which  shall  nei- 
ther be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.    Any  person  Qn^iificatiow 

"^     ^  of  Major,  ^kc 

shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  who  is  a  free 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who 
shall  be  a  banafde  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
said  City,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  in  the  said 
City  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election, 
and  no  other  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  said  of- 
fice. In  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  person  to  accept 
the  office  of  Mayor,  upon  his  election  thereto,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  inability  or  removal  from  the 
City,  the  said  two  boards  shall  el^ct  another  in  his 
place,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  ^rst  Time*  and 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  tioi»,  ^c. 
Board  of  Common  Council,  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday 
in'  June  annually  thereafter.  The  first  election 
to  be  held  by  three  commissioners  to  be  appoint- 
ed in  each  ward  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  at 
such  place  in  each  ward  as  he  may  direct ;  and  all 
subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  by  a  like  number 
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i8ti.       of  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  in  each  ward  by 
the  two  boards,  in  joint  meeting,  which  several  ap- 


Coh«iis 

T.         pointments,  except  the  first,  shall  be  at  least  ten  days 
"^'"^^     previous  to  the  day  of  each  election.    And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Mayor  for  the  first  election,  and  of 
the  commissioners  for  all  subsequent  elections,  to 
give  at  least  five  days  public  notice  of  the  place  in 
each  ward  where  such  elections  are  to  be  held.  The 
said  commissioners  shall,  before  they  receive  any 
ballot,  severally  take  the  following  oath  or  a£Srma- 
tion,  to  be  administered  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton :  ^^  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  or  aflSrm,  (as  the 
case  may  be)  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  receive, 
and  return  the  votes  of  such  persons  as  are  ]by  law 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Board  of  Common  Council,  in  ward  No. — , 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  under- 
standing, and  that  I  will  not,  knowingly,  receive  or 
return  the  vote  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally  enti- 
tled to  the  same,  so  help  me  God."    The  polls  shall 
be  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  clo- 
sed at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  same  day. 
Immediately  on  closing  the  polls,  the  commissioners 
of  each  ward,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  count  the 
ballots,  and  make  out  under  their  hands  and  seals  a 
correct  Iteturn  of  the  two  persons  for  the  first  elec- 
tion, and  of«the  one  person  for  all  subsequent  elec- 
tions, having  the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  votes  given  to  each,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen:  and  of  the 
three  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  legal 
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voteS|  together  with  the  number  of  votes  given  to       lasi. 
each,  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Common  Coun*    "^-^y^^^ 

Cohens 

cil.     And  the  two  persons  at  the  first  election,  and         t. 
the  one  person  at  all  subsequent  elections,  having       ^"'^ 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes  for  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  ;  and  the  three  persons  having  the  great- 
est number  of  leg^l  votes  for  the  Board  of  Common 
Council,  shall  be  duly  elected ;  and  in  all  cases  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  commissioners  shall  decide  by 
lot.  The  said  returns  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  on  the  succeeding  day,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  published  in  some  news-paper  printed 
in  the  city  of  Washington.    A  duplicate  return,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  who  voted  at  such 
election,  shall  also  be  made. by  the  said  commission- 
ers, to  the  Register  of  the  City,  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  election,  who  shall  preserve  and  record  the 
same,  and  shall,  within  two  days  thereafter,  notify 
the  several  persons  so  returned,  of  their  election ; 
and  each  board  shall  judge  of  the  legality  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  shall  supply  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  by 
causing  elections  to  be  made  to  fill  the  same,  in  the 
ward,  and  for  the  Board  in  which  such  vacancies 
shall  happen,  giving  at  least  five  days  notice  previous 
thereto ;  and  each  Board  shall  have  full  power  to 
pass  all  rules  necessary  and  requisite  to  enable  itself 
to  come  to  a  just  decision  in  cases  of  a  contested 
election  of  its  own  members :  and  the  several  mem- 
bers of  each  Board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
VoL-  VI  36 
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18S1.  firmation :  '^  I  do  swear,  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  affirm  and  declare,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  to  the 

best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,"  which  oath  or  af- 
firmation shall  be  administered  by  the  Mayor,  or 
some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Sec.  5.    And   be   it    further    enacted,    That  in 
addition   to  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington,  by  an  act, 
entitled,   ^^  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants 
of  the   City  of  Washington,    in   the    District  of 
Columbia,"  and   an  act,  entitled,   ^^An  Act,  sup- 
plementary to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the  said  Corporation 
shall  have  power  to  lay  taxes  on  particular  wards, 
parts,  or  sections  of  the  City,  for  their  particular  lo- 
cal improvements. 
Appwrto^M      That  after  providing  for  all  objects  of  a  general 
peoditi^res.      Qaturc,  the  taxes  raised  on  the  assessible  property  in 
each  ward,  shall  be  expended  therein,  and  in  no 
other;  in  regulating,   filling  up  and   repairing  of 
streets  and  avenues,  building  of  bridges,  sinking  of 
wells,  erecting  pumps,  and  keeping  them  in  repair ; 
in  conveying  water  in  pumps,  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  springs  ;  in  erecting  and  repairing  wharves  ; 
in  providing  fire  engines  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  and  for  other  local  improvements 
and  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Board  ol 
Support  of  the  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Common  Council  shall  pro- 
H^uharg^  vide ;  but  the  sums  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
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aged  and  infirm,  shall  be  a  charge  on  each  ward  in  i82i. 
proportion  to  its  population  or  taxation,  as  the  two 
Boards  shall  decide.  That  whenever  the  proprie- 
tors of  two  thirds  of  the  inhabited  houses,  fronting 
on  both  sides  of  a  street,  of  part  of  a  street,  shall  by 
petition  to  the  two  branches,  express  the  desire  of  im- 
proving the  same,  by  laying  the  kirbstone  of  the  foot 
pavement,  and  paving  the  gutters  or  carriage  way 
thereof,  or  otherwise  improving  said  street,  agreeably 
to  its  graduation,  the  said  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  cause  to  be  done  at  any  expense,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  front  foot,  of 
the  lots*  fronting  on  such  improved  street  or  part  of  a 
street,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  owners  of  the  lots 
fronting  on  said  street,  or  part  of  a  street,  in  due  pro- 
portion ;  and  also  on  a  like  petition  to  provide  for 
erecting  lamps  for  lighting  any  street  or  part  of  a 
street,  and  to  defray  the  expense  thereof  by  a  tax  on 
the  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  such  houses,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rental  or  valuation,  as  the  two  Boards 
shall  decide. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  ^Powen  of  the 
Corporation  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
erect  and  establish  hospitals  or  pest  houses,  work 
houses,  houses  of  correction,  penitentiary,  and  other 
public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  City,  and  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  there- 
of; to  regulate  party  and  other  fences,  and  to  deter- 
mine by  whom  the  same  shall  be  made  and  kept  in 
repair;  to  lay  open  streets,  avenues,  lanes  and  al- 
leys, and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  all  inclosures  thereof, 
and  to  occupy  and  improve  for  public  purposes,  by 


Corpontioo. 
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i6fi.       and  with  the  consent  ol^he  President  of  the  United 
States,  any  part  of  the  public  and  open  spaces  or 
T;         squares  in  said  city,  not  interfering  with  any  pri- 

irgiDia.  ^^^^  ris:hts ;  to  regulate  the  measurement  of,  and 
weight,  by  which  all  articles  brought  into  the  city 
for  sale  shall  be  disposed  of ;  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  appraisers,  and  measurers  of  builders' 
work  and  materials,  and  also  of  wood,  coal,  grain 
and  lumber ;  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  nightly 
and  other  disorderly  meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  and  to  punish  such  slaves  by  whip- 
ping, not  exceeding  forty  stripes,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  for  any  one  of- 
fence ;  and  to  punish  such  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes for  such  oflfences,  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  for  any  one  offence ;  and  in  case 
of  inability  of  any  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  pay 
and  satisfy  any  such  penalty  and  costs  thereon,  to 
cause  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  confined  to  la- 
bour for  such  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  ca- 
lendar months,  for  any  one  offence,  as  may  be  deem- 
ed equivalent  to  such  penalty  and  costs ;  to  cause  all 
vagrants,  idle  or  disorderly  persons,  all  persons  of 
evil  life  or  ill  fame,  and  all  such  as  have  no  visible 
mesons  of  support,  or  are  likely  to  become  chargea- 
ble to  the  City  as  paupers,  or  are  found  begging  or 
drunk  in  or  about  the  streets,  or  loitering  in  or  about 
tippling  houses,  or  who  can  show  no  reasonable 
cause  of  business  or  employment  in  the  City ;  and  all 
suspicious  persons,  and  all  who  have  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  or  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, all  eves-droppers  and  night  walkers,  all  who 
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are  guiltjr,  of  open  profanity,  or  grossly  iodecent  Ian-  lasi. 
guage  or  bebaTidur  publicly  in  the  streets,  all  public 
prostitutes,  and  such  as  lead  a  notoriously  lewd  or 
lascivious  course  of  life,  and  all  siicb  as  keep  public 
gaming  tables,  or  gaming  houses,  to  give  security 
for  their  good  behaviour  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  to 
indemnify  the  City  against  any  charge  for  their  sup- 
port, and  in  case,  of  their  refusal  or  inability  to  give 
such  security,  to  cause  them  to  be  confined  to  la^ 
bour  for  a  limited,  time,  not«exceeding  one  year  at  a 
time,  unless  such  security  should  be  sooner  given. 
But  if  thi^y  shall  afterwards  be  found  again  offend- 
ing, such  security  may  be  again  required,  and  for 
want  thereof,  the  like  proceedings  may.  again  be  had, 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  others  who  can  show  no 
visible  means  of  support,  may  reside  in  the  City ;  to 
cause  tbe  avenues,  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  appoint  officers  for  that  purpose. 
To  authorize  the  drawing  ot  lotteries  for  effecting:  '^^  authorise 
any  importaat  improvement  in  the  City^  which  tbe 
ordinary  funds  or  revenue  thereof  will  not  accom- 
plish. Provided,  That  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  Proviso. 
each  year,  shaJl  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars :  And  provided  also,  that  the  object  for  which  Proviso. 
the  money  is  intended  to  be  raised,  shall  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  approved  of  by  him.  To  take  card  of,  pre- 
serve and  regulate  the  several  burying  grounds  with- 
in the  City  ;  to  provide  for  registering  of  births, 
deaths  and  marriages ;  to  cause  abstracts  or  minutes 
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1821.  of  ^all  transfers  of  real  property,  both  freehold  and 
leasehold,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Registry  of  the  City;, 
at  stated  periods ;  to  authorize  night  watches  and 
patroles,'  and  the  taking  up  and  confining  by  them, 
in  the  ni^ht  time,  of  all  suspected  persons ;  to  punish 
by  law  corporally  any  servant  or  slave  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  any  of  their  by-laws  or  ordinances,  unless 
the  owner  or  holder  of  such  servant  or  slave,  shall 
pay  the  fine  annexed  to  )Lhe  ofience ;  and  to  pass  all 
laws  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation,  or  any  of 
its  officers;  either  by  this  act,  or  any- former  act. 

Sec«  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  receive,  and 
safely  keep,  within  the  jail  for  Washington  county, 
at  the  expense  of  the  City,  all  persons  committed 
thereto  under  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  until  other 
arrangements  be  made  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
confinement  of  offenders,  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Remedy  in  case  said  sectiou  I  aud  iu  all  cases  where  ^uit  shall  be 

of  ft  refum  of  /•▼•  /•it> 

nuUa  bona,  &c.  bfought  bcfoTe  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the  reco- 
very of  any  fine  or  penalty  arising  or  incurred  for  a 
breach  of  any^y-law  or  ordinance  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, upon  a  return  of  ^^  nuUa  bond*^  to  any  fieri  fa- 
cias issued  against  the  property  of  the  defendant  or 
defendants,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  Washington,  when 
required,  to  issue  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum 
against  every  such  defendant,  returnable  to  the  next 
Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  Washington  there- 
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aftefi  and  which  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  in  other       isti. 
writs  of  the  like  kind. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  unim- 
proved lots  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  which  two     y^^^^\^ 
years  taxes  ren)ain  due  and  unpaid,   or  so  much  ^1',^' a  "^Ll 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  taxes,  may  °^  ****•»  *^- 
be  sold  at  public  sate  for  such  taxes  due  thereon : 
Provided,  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the  time  and  Proviso. 
place  of  sale,  by  advertising  in  some  newspaper  print- 
ed in  the  City  of  Washington,  at  least  six  months, 
where  the  pi^operty  belongs  to  persons  residing  out  of 
the  United  States ;  three  months  where  the  property 
belongs  to  persons  residing  in  the  United  States, 
but  without  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  six  weeks  where  the  property  belongs  to 
persons  residing  mthin  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
City  of  Washington ;  in  which  notice  shall  be  stated 
the  number  of  the  lot  or  lots,  the  number  of  the 
square  or  squares,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  the  same  may  have  been  assessed,  and  also 
the  amount  of  taxes  due  thereon :  And  provided, 
also,  that  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay 
at  the  time  of  such  sale,  more  than  the  taxes  due, 
and  the  expenses  of  sale ;  and  that,  if  within  two 
years  from  the  day  of  such  sale,  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  such  lot  or  lots,  or  his  or  their  heirs, 
representatives,  or  agents,  shall  repay  to  such  pur- 
chaser the  moneys  paid  foir  the  taxes  and  expenses 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  ten  per  centum  per  an- 
num as  interest  thereon,  or  make  a  tender  of  the 
same,  he  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  original  right  and 
title;  but  if  no  such  payment  or  tender  be  made 
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1821.  within  two  years  next  after  the  said  sale,  then  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase  mo* 
ney  of  such  lot  or  lots  into  the  City  Treasury,  where 
it  shall  remain  subject  to  the  order  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor ot  proprietors,  his  or  their  heirs,  or  legal  re- 
presentatives ;  and  the  purchaser  shall  receive  a  title 
in  fee  simple  to  the  said  lot  or  lots,  under  the  hand 
of  the  Mayor,  and  seal  of  the  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  deemed  good  and  valid  in  law  and  equity. 
stfie  of  uw      Sec.  9.  And  be  it  furthei'^enacted.  That  the  said 

Corpontioo.  ,  i     n     •       i» 

Corporation  shall,  m  future,  be  uemed  and  styled, 
^<  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Washington ;''  and  that  if  there  shall 
have  been  a  non-election  or  informality  of  a  City 
Council,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  last,  it  shall 
not  be  taken,  construed,  or  adjudged,  in  any  manner, 
to  have  operated  as  a  dissolution  of  the  said  Corpo- 
ration, or  to  affect  any  of  its  rights,  privileges,  or 
laws  passed  previous  to  the  second  Monday  in  June 
last,  but  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  exist  in 
full  force. 
Gorpontion  to      Scc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Cor- 

came  wards  to  •  .     •«      ^  .  .  , 

be  located  with  Doration  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  several 

a  Tiew  to  elec-  ,         ^     -        ^.  -  -  , 

tion.  wards  of  the  City  to  be  so  located,  as  to  give,  as 

nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  votes  to  each 
ward ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register  of  the 
City,  or  such  officer  as  the  Corporation  may  here- 
after appoint,  to  furnish  the  commissioners  of  election 
for  each  ward,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  annual- 
ly, previous  to  the  opening  of  the  polls,  a  list  of  the 
persons  having  a  right  to  vote,  agreeably  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  second  section  of  this  act. 


Vir^nia. 
Pftrt  offt  former 
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Sec.  1 1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  TlMit  so  much      i82i. 
of  any  former  act  as  shall  be  repugnant  to  the  pro-    ^"^^f^^ 
visions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re-     ^^  ▼. 
pealed. 

Which  statutes  are  still  in  force  and  unrepealed.  ^^  »[»»i«i- 
That  the  lottery,  denominated  the  National  Lottery, 
before  mentioned,  the  ticket  of  which  was  sold  by 
the  defendants  as  aforesaid,  was  duly  created  by  the 
said  Corporation  of  Washington,  an4'  the  drawing 
thereof,  and  the  sale  of  the  said  ticket,  was  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  objects  and 
purposes,  and  in  the  mode  directed  by  the  said  statute 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If,  upon  this 
case,  the  Court  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  mentioned  were  valid,' and  on  the 
true  construction  of  these  acts^  the  lottery  ticket  sold 
by^  the  said  defendants  as  aforesaid,  might  lawfully 
be  sold  within  the  State  of  Virginia,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  act  or  statute  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  prohibiting  such  sale,  then  judgment  to  be 
entered  for  the  defendants.  But  if  the  Court  should 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  statute  or  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  prohibiting  such 
sale,  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  said  acts  of  Con- 
gress, then  judgment  to  be  entered,  that  the  defend- 
ants are  guilty,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  recover 
against  them  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 

Taylor,  ^r  defendants. 

And  thereupon  the  matters  of  law  arising  upon  the  Jn6jmtnt<a 
said  case  agreed  being  argued,  it  seems  to  the  Court 
here,  that  the  law  is  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
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that  the  defendants  are  gnilty  in  manner  and  form, 
as  in  the  information  against  them  is  alleged^  and 
they  do  assess  their  fine  to  one  hundred  dollars  be- 
sides the  eosts.  Therefore,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Court,  that  the  Commonwealth  recover  against  the 
said  defendants,  to  the  use  of  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  Fund,  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  fine  by  the  Court  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid 
assessed,  and  the  costs  of  this  prosecution ;  and  the 
said  defendants  may  be  taken,  &c. 

Fiom  which  judgment  the  defendants,  by  their 
counsel^  pi^J^  ^^  appeal  to  the  next  Superior  Court 
of  law  of  Norfolk  county,  which  was  refused  by  the 
Court,  inasmuch  as  emm  of  this  sort  are  not  subject 
to  revision  b  r  any  other  GMit  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   Commonwealth's  costs,  jfOX  50  cents. 


F^ffwary  IM, 


Mr.  Barbour^  for  the  defendant  in  error,  noved 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  and  stated 
three  grounds  upon  which  he  should  insist  that  the 
Court  had  not  jurisdiction:  (1.)  Because  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  controversy,  without  reference 
to  the  parties.  (2.)  That  considering  the  character 
of  one  of  the  parties,  if  the  Court  could  have  juris- 
diction at  all,  it  must  be  original^  and  not  appellate. 
(3.)  And,  finally,  that  it  can  take  neither  original 
nor  appellate  jurisdiction. 

1 .  As  to  the  first  point :  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers. 
This  distinguishing  trait  equally  characterises  all  its 
departments ;  it  is  with  the  judicial  department  only, 
that  the  present  inquiry  is  connected.    It  is  in  the 
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3d  secdon  of  the  Sd  article  of  the  constitolioiii  that       issi. 
we  AmI  «i  cMHwtaiitta  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Union  exifJfc  Thai  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  present  discussion,  declares^  ihni 
'^  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  egnitji  arising  under  this  cowstitutum^  the  laws 
of  the  United  States^  and  treaties  made^  or  which  shall 
he  made  J  under  their  authority. ^^    It  is  not  pretended, 
that  any  treaty  has  any  sort  of  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent case :  before,  then,  this  Court  can  take  jurisdic- 
tion, it  must  be  shown,  that  this  is  a  case  arising 
either  under  the  constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States.    I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  description.    These  two  classes  of 
cases  are'  obviously  put  in  contradistinction  to  each 
other  ;  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  to 
the  Court  the  difference  in  their  character.    The 
constitution  contains  two  different  kinds  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  one,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,)  self 
executed,  or  capable  of  self  execution ;  the  other, 
only  executory,  and  requiring  legislative  enactment 
to  give  them  operation ;  thus,  the  2d  section  of  the 
4th  article,  which  declares,  that  '^  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  iai- 
munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States;"  the  10th 
section  of  the  1st  article,  which  prohibits  any  State 
from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin,  a 
tender  in  payinent  of  debts;  from  passing  any  law 
^'impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;"  and  the 
prohibition  to  Congress,  in  the  9th  section,  and  to 
the  States  in  the  10th  sertion  of  the  same  article,  to 
pass  '^  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law/^ 
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are  all  examples  of  the  self-executed  provisioDs  of 
the  coBstitutioD ;  by  which,  I  mean  to  saji  that  the 
coDstitatioii)  in  these  instances,  is,  per  se^  operative, 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
various  provisions  of  the  8th  section  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle, such,  for  example,  *^  as  the  power  to  establish 
an  uniform  system  of  naturalisation,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,^'  are  executory 
only;  that  is,  without  an  act  of  le^lation,  they 
have  no  operative  effect- 

The  cases,  then,  arising  under  the  constitution,  a^e 
those  which  arise  under  its  self-executed  provisions ; 
and  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Statfps,  are  those  which  occur  under  some  law,  pass- 
ed in  virtue  of  the  executory  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  this  idea  be  correct,  then  this  is  not  a 
case  arising  under  the  constitution.i  and  it  does  not 
Correspond  with  the  other  part  of  the  description, 
that  is,  it  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  this  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Hepburn  v.  Elzy*  decided,  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  a  State,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  a  citizen  of  that 
District  could  not  sustain  an  action  against  a  citizen 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  State.  Now, 
it  would  sound  curiously,  to  call  a  law  passed  for  a 
District,  not  itself  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  State,  a 
law  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  more 
strange  to  call  a  law  passed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Washington,  for  the  local  purposes  of  Washington, 
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a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  such  is  the  cha-       1821. 
lacter  of  the  law  under  which  this  case  arises  ;  for 
the  act  of  Congress  did  not  itself  create  the  lottery, 
but  authorized  the  Corporation  of  Washingtod  to 
do  it. 

As  to  this  sub-legislation,  legislative  power  is  a 
trust  which  cannot  be  transferred.  Dekgatus  non 
potest  delegare.  If  this  can  be  exercised  by  substi- 
tution^  other  legislative  powers  can  also.  I  would 
then  inquire,  whether  in  execution  of  the  power  ^'  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,''  **  to  declare  war,"  &c.  Con- 
gress could  authorize  the  State  legislatures  to  do 
these  things.  It  is  a  misnomer,  to  call  by  the 
name  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  any  act  passed 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Corporation. 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  former  member  of 
this  Court,  that  every  citizen  in  the  United  States, 
sustains  a  two-fold  political  character,  one  in  relation 
to  the  Federal,  the  other  in  relation  to  the  State 
Governments.  To  put  the  proposition  in  other 
words,  it  may  be  stated  thus :  a  two- fold  system  of 
legislation  pervades  the  United  States ;  the  one  of 
which  I  will  call  Federal^  the  other  municipal.  The 
first  belongs  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  Congress,  and  consists  of  the  powers  of  war,  peace, 
commerce,  negociation,  and  those  general  powers, 
which  make  up  our  external  relations,  together  with 
a  few  powers  of  an  internal  kind,  which  require  uni- 
formity in  their  operation :  the  second  belongs  to 
the  States,  and  consists  of  whatever  is  not  included 
in  the  first,  embracing  particularly  every  thing  con- 
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1881.  oectod  with  t&6  iaternal  police  and  economy  of  the 
several  States.  If  this  system  knew  no  exception  in 
its  operation,  the  present  question  would  never  hare 
arisen  ;  for  no  man  would  ever  dream  of  calling  a 
law  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  are  certain  portions  of  territory 
within  the  United  States,  of  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  onCi  in  which  there  is  no  State  govern- 
ment to  act :  in  relation  to  these,  Congress,  by  the 
constitution,  exercises  not  only  federal,  but  mu- 
nicipal legislation  also:  and  as  the  whole  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  has  arisen  out  of  this  blending 
together  of  two  different  kinds  of  legislative  power ; 
so,  that  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  the  diffbrence  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  these  powers,  and  the  extent  of  their  operation 
respectively.  Whenever  a  question  arises,  whether 
a  law  passed  by^Congress  is  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  we  hpve  only  to  inquire  whether  it  is  consti- 
tutionally passed  in  execution  of  any  of  the  federal 
powers :  if  it  be,  it  is  properly  a  law  of  the  United 
States;  since  the  federal  powers  are  co-extensive 
with  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  this, 
though  the  particular  act,  may  be  confined  to  certain 
persons^  places  or  things.  Thus,  a  law  establishing 
federal  Courts  in  a  particular  State,  is  a  law  of  the 
United  States ;  for  though  its  immediate  operation 
is  upon  one  State,  yet  it  is  in  execution  of  a  power 
co-extensive  with  the  United  States  ;  but  if  a  law, 
though  passed  by  Congress,  be  passed  in  execution 
of  a  municipal  power,  as  a  law  to  pave  the  streets  of 
Washington,  then  it  cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  Ian- 
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guage,  be  called  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  \s%i. 
axiom  in  politics,  that  legislative  power  has  po  ope- 
ration, beyond  the  territorial  limits  under  its  autho- 
rity. I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  doctrme  of  the  lex 
loci ;  of  that  comity,  by  which  the  different  States  of 
the  civilized  world,  receive  the  laws  of  others,  as 
governing  in  certain  crises  of  contract,  or  questions  of 
a  civil  nature.  I  speak  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the 
legislative  power,  its  operation  per  se. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
case  to  impair  its  force  ?  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  this  law  was  passed  in  virtue  of  the  power  gi^ 
ven  by  the  constitution  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion, over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  as  should  become  the  seat  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment  If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  debates  of  the  Conventions,  or  the  declarations  of 
the  Federalistj  we  shall  alike  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  this  power  was  given  in  consequence  of  an  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
necessity  which  thence  seemed  to  result,  of  Con- 
gress deliberating  uninterrupted  aqd  unawed.  The 
motive,  then,  for  granting  this  power,  would  not  lead 
to  an  extension  of  it ;  still  less  will  the  terms ;  for, 
they  are  as  restrictive  as  could  by  possibility  be  used. 
The  district  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles  square,  and 
as  was  argued  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  may 
not  exceed  one  mile :  so  far  from  the  principle  being 
impaired  then,  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  provision.  See  to  what  consequences  we 
should  be  led  by  the  doctrine,  that  because  this  lot- 
tery was  authorized  by  Congress,  therefore,  the  tick- 
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1821.  €ts  might  be  sold  Id  any  State,  against  its  laws,  with 
iinpuiiity.  The  same  charter  authorizes  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Washington  to  grant  licenses  to  auctioneers 
and  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors :  now,  upon  the 
doctrines  contended  for,  what  will  hinder  the  Cor- 
poration from  granting  licenses  to  persons,  to  vend 
goods  and  liquors  in  Virginia,  by  a  Corporation  li- 
cense, contrary  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  ?  and  thus, 
greatly  impair  the  revenue  which  the  State  raises 
from'  these  licenses ;  as  it  is  said,  that  a  saleable 
quality  is  of  the  essence,  and  constitutes  the  oqly 
value  of  a  lottery  ticket,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
competent  to  any  State  to  abridge  the  value  of  that, 
which  was  rightfully  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Union  ?  Would  not  the  same  reasoning  justify 
the  holders  of  these  Corporation  licenses,  equally  to 
trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  State ;  lest,  for  want 
of  a  market,  their  merchandise  and  liquors  might  not 
be  sold,  and  thus  the  value  of  their  license  diminish- 
ed. These  are  cases,  in  which  the  revenue  of  a 
State  would  be  impaired,  as  well  as  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  its  morals.  Such  is  the  law  of  Virgi- 
nia, prohibiting  the  use  of  billiard  tables.  If  Con- 
gress -should  authorise  licenses  to  be  issued,  by  the 
Corporation  of  Washington,  for  using  them,  and  if 
this  law  have  an  operation  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  District,  then  has.  Virginia  lost  all  power 
of  regulating  the  conduct  of  her  own  citizens. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this : 
That  though  the  laws  of  Congress,  when  passed  in 
execution  of  a  federal-  power,  extend  over  the  Union, 
and  being  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  a  part  of 
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the  supreme  hw  of  the  land :  yet,  a  law  passed  like       ie2i. 
the  one  in  question,  in  execution  of  the  power  of  mu- 
nicipal legislation,  extends  only  so  far,  as  the  power 
under  which  it  was  passed — ^that  is,    to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  District ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  no  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.     Nor  is  there  any  thing 
novel  in  the  idea  of  two  powers  residing  in  the  sarne 
body,  at  the  same  time,  and  over  the  same  subject, 
of  a  different  kind.     The  idea  is  familiarly  illustra- 
ted by  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  judiciary. 
For  the  same  trespass,  an  action,  or  indictment,  may 
be  brought  before  the  same  Court,  and  a  different 
judgment  pronounced,  as  one  or  the  other  mode  is 
pursued.    So  the  same  Court  has  frequently  common 
law  and  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  pronounces  a  dif- 
ferent judgment  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  as 
they  are  exercising  the  one  or  the  other  jurisdiction. 
Let  us  look  further  at  the  consequences  of  calling 
the  laws  of  the  District,  laws  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  declared  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  laws  of  their  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     If,   then,   laws  of  the 
District  be  laws  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  will  follow,  that  they 
may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  an  interference  with 
every  department  of  State  legislation  ;  and  when- 
ever they  shall  so  interfere,  they  are  to  be  considered 
Vol.  VI.  38 
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i8ti.  of  paramount  authority.  Suppose  the  law  of  Virgi- 
^"^T"^^^^  nia  to  declare  a  deed  for  land  void  against  a  purcha- 
▼.  ser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  unless 
"*'*"*■  recorded  upon  the  party's  acknowledgment,  or  the 
evidence  of  three  witnesses.  Suppose  a  law  of 
the  District  to  dispense  with  record,  or  to  be 
satisfied  with  two  witnesses.  If  one  citizen  should 
convey  to  another  citizen  of  the  District,  land  lying 
in  Virginia,  in  conformity  with  the  District  law, 
upon  the  principle  now  contended  for,  the  party 
must  recover,  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  Virginia.  It 
will  be  admitted,  that  a  law  passed,  like  the  one  in 
question,  by  one  State,  might  be  repelled  by  an- 
other :  it  will,  also,  be  admitted,  that  if  Congress 
had,  (as  some  think  they  have  a  right  to  do,  but  in 
which  I  do  not  concur,)  established  here  a  local  le- 
gislature,  which  had  passed  the  law  in  question,  its 
effects  might  have  been  repelled  from  the  States  by 
penal  sanctions. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  as  the  dominion  over  the 
District  flows  from  the  same  source  with  every  other 
power  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  Union, 
as  it  is  executed  by  the  same  Congress,  as  it  was 
created  for  the  common  good,  and  for  universal  pur- 
poses, that  it  must  he  of  equal  obligation  throughout 
the  Union  in  its  effects,  with  any  power  known  to 
the  constitution ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
law  in  question  can  encounter  no  geographical  im- 
pediments, but  that  its  march  is  through  the  Union : 
The  answer  is,  that  the  federal  powers  of  Congress, 
in  their  execution,  encounter  no  geographical  impe- 
diments, because  no  limits,  short  of  the  boundaries 
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pi^ihe  UnioD)  are  prescribed  to  them  ;  bat  thelegis-  i82i. 
lative  power  over  the  District,  in  its  execution,  does 
encounter  geographical  impediments,  because  the 
limits  of  the  District  are  distinctly  prescribed,  as  the 
bound  of  its  extent,  and  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  its  further  march. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  this  case,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  one  State  repellipg,  by  penal  sanc- 
tions, the  effects  of  the  laws  of  another;  Hbecause  it 
is  said,  one  State  is  no  party  to  the  laws  of  another ; 
whereas  heft,  the  law  is  its  own  law,  as  being  re- 
presented in  Congress,  and  thereby  contributing  to 
its  passage,  and  capable  in  part  of  effecting  its  repeal. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  principle  would 
prove  too  much,  and,  therefore,  that  it  catmot  be  a 
sound  one ;  for  if  the  States  are  to  acquiesce  in  this 
instance,  because  they  are  represented  in  Congress, 
and  have,  therefore,  an  agency  in  making  and  repeal- 
ing laws,  the  same  reasoning  would  justify  Congress 
in  legislating  beyond  their  delegated  powers ;  for 
example,  prescribing  a  general  course  of  descents. 
It  is  obvious,  that  they  might  contribute  as  much  to 
the  passage  and  repeal  of  this  law,  as  any  other,  and 
yet  this  ground  will  not  be  attempted  to  be  sustain- 
ed.    If,  then,  they  are  not  bound,  because  of  their 
representation  in  Congress,  to  acquiesce  in  the  as- 
sumption of  a  power  not  granted  ;  they  are  surely  as 
little  bound,  upon  that  ground,  to  permit  a  power, 
confined  to  ten  miles  square,  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion with  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

If,  then,  the  law  in  question  is  not  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  sense  of  that  expieflfl&oa  in  tba 
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18S1.  constitution,  this  is  not  a  case  arising  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  the  juris- 
diction ot  this  Court  fails  as  to  the  subject  matter. 

2.  My  second  proposition  is,  that  if  this  Court 
could  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  case  at  all,  it  must 
be  original^  and  not  appellate  jurisdiction.     This  has 
reference  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
present  contest.     The  constitution'  of  the   United 
States,  after  having  carved  out  the  whole  mass  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  gives  to  the  fedeial  judiciary, 
and  enumerated  its  several  objects,  proceeds  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  arti- 
cle to  distribute  that  jurisdiction  amongst  the  several 
Courts.     To  the  Supreme  Court,  it  gives  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases;  to  wit,  <^  in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party  ;"  in  all  the  other  cases  to  which  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends,  it  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction.     This  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Marhury  v.  Madisonj'  thus  expresses  it- 
self in  relation  to  this  clause  of  the  constitution : 
^^  If  Congress  remains  at  liberty  to  give  this  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction,  where  the  constitution  has  de- 
clared their  jurisdiction  shall  be  original ;  and  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  where  the  constitution  has  decla- 
red their  jurisdiction  shall  be  appellate,  the  distribu- 
tion of  jurisdiction  made  in  the  constitution,  is  form 
without  substance."     Again,  the  Court  says,  ^^  the 
plain  import  of  the  words  seems  to  be,  that  in  one 

a  1  Cranchy^  174. 
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class  of  cases,  its  jurisdiction  is  original,  not  appel-  i82i. 
late  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  appellate,  not  original ;"  and 
accordingly,  in  that  case,  which  ivas  an  application 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State^  to 
issue  commissions  to  certain  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Court,  after  distinctly 
admitting  that  the  parties  had  a  right,  yet  refused  to 
grant  the  mandamus^  upon  the  ground,  that  it  would 
be  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  ;  that  not  be- 
ing one  of  the  cases,  in  which  that  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tipn  was  given  them  by  the  constitution,  it  was  not 
competent  to  Congress  to  give  it. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  constitution,  that  where 
a  State  is  a  party,  this  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion :  it  appears  from  the  opinion  of  this  Court  just 
quoted,  that  it  excludes  appellate  jurisdiction.  But  a 
State  is  a  party  to  the  present  case  ;  it  is  a  judgment 
for  a  penalty  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  a  public 
law ;  the  prosecution  commenced  by  a  presentment 
of  a  grand  jury,  carried  on  by  an  information  filed 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
judgment  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  case  has  come  before  this  Court  by 
a  writ  of  error,  which  is  surely  appellate  jurisdiction. 
If,  then,  when  a  State  is  a  party,  this  Court  have 
original  jurisdiction  ;  if  the  grant  of  original,  exclude 
appellate  jurisdiction  ;  if,  as  in  this  case,  a  State  be 
a  party ;  and  if  the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  is  clear- 
ly appellate,  then  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  in  this  case  this  Court  cannot  take  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  way,  if  they  could  take  it  at  all. 
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1821.  3.  My  last  proposition  is,  that  considering  the  na- 

ture of  this  case,  and  that  a  State  is  a  party,  the  ju- 
dicial, power  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to 
the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  this  Court  cannot  take 
jurisdrct^n  at  all.  This  is  a  criminal  case,  both 
upon  principle  and  authority.  A  crime  is  defined  to 
be,  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  some 
public  law  commanding  or  forbidding  it.  The  of- 
fence in  this  case  is  one  of  commission.  A  prosecu- 
tion in  the  name  of  a  State,  by  information,  as  this 
has  |)een  shown  to  be,  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon 
this  offence,  is,  therefore,  a  prosecution  for  a  crime^ 
in  other  words,  a  criminal  case.*  Upon  authoiity,  too, 
penal  action^  are  called  in  the>  books  criminal  ac- 
tions. But  if  it  be  a  criminal  case,  it  is  conceded, 
that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  take 
onginal  jurisdiction  over  it-^-inasmucb  as  that  right 
fully  belongs  to  the  Courts  of  the  State  whose  laws 
have  been  violated  ;  and  that  jurisdiction  having 
once  rightfully  attached,  they  have  a  right  to  proceed 
tojodgment;  but  if  they  haw  no  original  jurisdic- 
tjtfjKi)  I  have  shown,  in  the  discussion  of  the  8<econd 
paint,  that,  they  cannot  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  it  consequently  follows,  that  they  cannot  have 
jurisdiction  at  all. 

.  1  will  now  endeavour  to  show^  from  general  prin- 
ciples, inconuection  with  the  &ir  construaiion  of  the 
third  article  of  the ,  constitution,  that  without  re- 
ference to  the  particular  character  of  the  ease,  wher 
ther  as  criminal  or.  civil,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Unilfed  States  does  tUA  extend  to  it,  on  account  of 
the  character  4)f  one  of  the  p^es ;  in  other  words, 
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because  one  of  the  parties  is  a  State.    It  is  an  axiom 
in  politics,  that  a  sovereign  and  independent  State  is 
not  liable  to  the  suit  of  any  individual,  nor  amenable 
to  any  judicial  powei,  vvitbout  its  own  consents    All 
the  States  of  this  Union  were  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, before  they  became  parties  to  the  federal 
compact:  hence,  I  infer,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  would  not  have  extended  to  the 
States,  if  it  had  not  been  so  extended  to  them,  eo 
nomine^  upon  the  face  of  the  constitution.    But  if  it 
can  reac}\.Jibem  only  because  it  is  expressly  given  in 
relation  to  them,  then  it  can  only  reach  them  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  given.     By  the  original  text  of 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union, 
was  extended  to  the  following  cases,  in  which  States 
were  parties ;  tq  wit,  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States,  betwcea  a  State  and  eitizens  of  ah- 
other  State,  and  betw^en^  State  and  foreign  States, 
Qitizeu,  and  subjects.    The  case  of  a  contest  4>e- 
tween  a  State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  enumeration;  and,  consequently ,* if 
the  principle  which  I  have  advanced  be  a  sound  otie, 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
tend to  it ;  but  the  uniform  decision  of  this  Court 
has  been,  that  if  a  party  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  an- 
other State,  it  must  appear  upon  tne  record.     As 
that  does  not  appear  upon  the  record  in  this  case,  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  are 
citizens  of  Virginia :  then  it  is  the  simple  case  of  a 
contest  between  a  State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens, 
which  does  hot  fall  within  the  pale  of  federal  judicial 
power. 
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It  is  said,  however,  that  the  judicial  power  is  de- 
clared by  the  Constitution,  to  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  or  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  &c. ; 
and   that  by   reason  of  the  expression  ^^  all  cases," 
where  the  question  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  federal  judicial  power  attaches  upon  the 
case  on  account  of  the  subject  matter,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  parties.     Notwithstanding  the  latitude 
of  this  expression,  it  will  be  seen  upon  inquiry,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  some  limita- 
tion imposed  upon  this  provision,  which  the  gentle- 
men seem  to  consider  unlimited.     In  the  first  place 
there   are   questions  arising,  or  which  might  arise 
under  tlie  ConstitutioQ,  which  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution do  not  submit  to  judicial  cognizance.    Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  State  were  to  grant  a  title  of  no- 
bility, how  could  that  be  brought   before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  so  as  to  render  any  effectual  judgment  ?  If  it 
were  an  office  of  profit,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said, 
an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  would 
lie ;  but  I  ask  whether  that  would  lie,  in  the  case 
which  I  have  stated,  or  whether  an  efiectual  judg- 
ment could  be  rendered  ?  It  is  a  title,  a  name  which 
would  stillremain,  after  your  judgment  had  cienoun- 
ced  it  as  unconstitutional.     Where  a  quo  warranto 
lies,  in  relation  to  an  office,  the  judgment  of  ouster 
is  followed  by  practical  and  effectual  consequences. 
Again  ;  suppose  a  State  should  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  or  should  engage  in  war, 
when  neither  actually  invaded,  nor  in  immineot  dan- 
ger*   Here  would  be  alarming  violations  of  the 
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constitution,  assailing  too  directly  the  federal  pow-      i83i. 
ers;  it   would  be  a  most  serious  question   arising 
under  the  constitution,  and  yet  clearly  such  a  case 
as  this  does  not  belong  to  the  judicial  tribunal. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  opposite  counsel  mean  all 
cases  in  their  nature  of  a  judicial  character,  stilt  1 
shall  be  able  to  show,  that  broad  as  this  expression  is, 
it  does  not  reach  all  these.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Court,  that  the  words  are,  not  all  questions, 
but  all  cases.  Although,  therefore,  a  question  may 
arise,  yet  before  there  can  be  a  case,  there  must  be 
parties  over  j/vhom  the  Court  can  take  jurisdiction ; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  parties^  the  Court  cannot 
act  upon  the  subject,  though  the  question  may  arise, 
though  it  may  be  clearly,  of  a  judicial  nature,  and 
though  there  may  be  the  clearest  violation  of  the 
constitution.  By  the  11th  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  it  is  declared,  that  ^  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  State."  Now,  suppose  that  a 
State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  a 
duty  on  tonnage,  which  should  be  paid  by  a  citizen 
of  another  State ;  suppose,  too,  that  a  State  should 
cause  the  lands  of  a  British  subject  to  be  escheated, 
contrary  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794, 
upon  the  ground  of  alienage;  or  debts  due  to  a  Bri- 
tish subject  from  individuals  of  the  United  States,  or 
money  or  shares  belonging  to  him,  in  the  public 
fiinds  or  banks,  to  be  confiscated,  contrary  to  the 
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i82i.  tenth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  and  depositbiiitt  pM>- 
ceeds  in  the  public  chest :  It  will  be  agreed  on  aU 
hands,  that  the  first  is  a  palpaUe  viohrtion  of  the  fe* 
deral  constitution,  and  the  two  others  as  palpaUe 
violations  of  the  solemn  stipulations  of  la  treaty ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  first  presents  a  question  ari- 
sing under  the  constitution,  and  the  others  one  ari- 
sing under  a  treaty  ;  yet,  will  any  man  contend  th^t 
the  citizen  of  another  State,  in  the  first  case,  or  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  State,  in  the  others,  could  bring 
the  offending  State  before  the  federal  Court,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  redressing  their  several  wrongs  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended ;  and  why  not  ?  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  given,  that  one  of  the  parties  in  die 
cases  supposed  being  a  State,  and  tHe  amendment 
referred  to  having  declared,  that  a  State  should  n<A 
be  amenable  to  the  suit  of  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
or  the  subject  of  a  foreign  State  ;  although  the  ques- 
tions have  arisen,  the  crises  have  not ;  that  is,  the 
Court  cannot  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tions,  because  it  cannot  bring  one  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  litigating  it  before  them.  Let  us  now 
suppose,  that  a  State  should  collect  a  tonnage  duty 
from  one  of  its  own  citizens ;  could  that  citizen 
bring  his  own  State  before  a  federal  Court  ?  The 
words  of  the  11  th  amendment  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  or  the  citizen  or  subject  of 
a  foreign  State  ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  it  was  only  to 
them  that  the  privilege  of  being  parties  in  a  contro- 
versy  with  a  State,  had  been  extended  in  the  text  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  only  from  them,  therefore, 
that  it  was  oecessary  to  take  away  that  privilege  ; 
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but,  when  from  those  to  whom  a  privilege  had  been      isfii. 
given,  that  privilege  had  been  taken  away,  they 
surely  then  occupy  the  same  ground,  with  those  to 
whom  it  had  never  been  given.    When  I  speak  here 
of  the  right  of  these  persons  under  the  constitution 
of  suing  a  State,  I  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
Court,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chisholtn's  ez^rs.  v. 
Georgia^  in  which  the  Court  decided,  that  a  State 
might  be  made  a  party  defendant.     It  was  that  deci- 
sion which  produced  the  1 1th  amendment     If  I  am 
right  in  the  idea, that  since  that  amendment,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  character  of  the  question,  this  Court 
could  not  take  jurisdiction  in  favour  of  the  citizen  of 
another  State,  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  sigainst  a 
State  as  defendant,  it  is  equally  true,  that  without 
the  aid  of  that  amendment,  it  never  could  take  juris- 
diction in  favour  of  a  citizen  against  his  own  State ; 
because  that  isnot  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  fer 
deral  judicial  power  extends  to  States,  and  because 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  although  a  question  has 
arisen  under  the  constitution,  &c.  a  case  has  not  ari*^ 
sen,  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  bring  one  of  th^  parties 
before  you.    That  the  constitution  never  >  contem- 
plated giving  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  Courts  in 
cases  between  a  State  and  its  own  citizens,  will  apr 
pear  manifestly,  from  the  only  reason  assigned  for 
giving  it  in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  other  States^  or 
foreign  citizens*.  That  reason  was  an  insufficient  one, 
even  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  assigned  ;  it 
being,  that  as  against  foreigners  and  the  citizens,  of 
other  Stiltes,  State  Courts  might  not  be  impartial 
where  their  States  were  parties :  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
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1621.  never  could  apply  as  between  a  Slate  and  its  avm  ci-* 
tizens,  whom  thej  were  under  every  moral  and  poli- 
tical obligation  to  protect,  and  towards  whom,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  apprehension  of  a  want  of 
impartiality. 

Upon  a  full  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
fair  construction  of  the  constitution  will  be  found 
to  be  this — that  in  carving  out  the  general  masbi^f 
jurisdiction,  it  had  reference  only  to  the  natural  aind 
iiabifual  parties  to  controversies,  who  are  either  na- 
tural persons,  or  Corporations,  short  of  political  soci- 
eties, not  to  States ;  that  in  relation  to  these,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  parties  at  all,  but  by  ex- 
press prov'sion,  and  that,  therefore,  the  extent  to 
which  the;  cnn  be  so  made,  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  that  provision.  It  will  be  conceded,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  be  sued  :  and  why  ?  Because  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  sovereignty.  The  States,  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  were 
also  sovereign  ;  and  the  same  principle  applies,  un- 
less it  can  be  sho^^'n  that  they  have  surrendered  this 
attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  they  have  not. 

Upon  my  construction,  there  is  consistency  through- 
out the  constitution.  According  to  it,  a  State  can 
never,  be  subjected,  at  the  suit  of  any  individual,  to 
any  judicial  tribunal,  without  its  own  consent ;  for  it 
can  never  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  any  case,  or 
by  any  party,  except  in  the  cases  between  it,  and  an- 
other State,  or  a  foreign  State.  If  it  be  a  party  plain- 
tiff, I  have  already  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
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Court  could  never  take  apjpdkitey  but  oftly^rigiiial       tmtt. 
jurisdictioo,  and  that  therefofe,  as  between  a  State 


Cohiot 

and  any  individual,  that  State  never  could  be  placed  _  r; 
in  the  attitude  of  a  defendantr  This  idea  is  further 
sustained  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  that  we  learn,  that  the  great  and  radical  de- 
fect in  the  first  confederacy  was,  that  its  powers  ope- 
rated upon  political  societies^or  States,,  not  upon  in- 
dividuals. The  chs^racterisitic  difference  between 
that  and  the  present  government  is^  that  the  latter 
operates  upon  the .  citizens.  Take,  for  example,  the 
power  of  tiE^ioh,  which  addresses  itself  directly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in\the  shape  of  an  in- 
dividual demand — -instead  of  a  requisition  upon  the 
States,  for  their  respective  quotas* 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  this  doctrine  prevail,  the 
federal  government  will  be  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  States^  and  that  the  various  limitations  and  pror 
hibitions  imposed  upon  the  States  .  by  the  constitu- 
tion, will  be  a  dead  letter,  upon  the  face  of  that  in«- 
strument,  for  the  want  of  some  power  to  enforce 
them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  several  State 
legislatures  and  judiciaries,  are  all  bound  by  the  so- 
lemn obligation  of  an  oath,  to  support  the  Ibderal 
constitution  ;  that  to  suppose  a  State  legislature  ca- 
pable of  wilfully  legislating  in  violation  of  that  con- 
stitution, if  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  lost  to  the 
moral  sense  as  to  be  guilty  of  jp^rjury  ;  a  supposition 
which,  thank  God !  the  character  of  your  people 
forbids  us  to  make,  nor  can  it  be  realized,  utatil  we 
shall  have  reached  a  maturity  of  corruption,  from 
which  1  trust  we  are  separated  by  a  long  tract  of  fu- 
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1MI.       ture  time.    But  if  the  legislatures  could  be 
^  .  to  be  so  blind  to  the  sacred  dictates  of  conscience 

T;  and  of  duty,  as  to  pass  such  a  law,  we  have  another 
safeguard  in  the  character  of  the  State  judiciaries. 
Before  effect  could  be  given  to  it^  it  must  be  suppo* 
sed  that  the  sanctity  of  the  judicial  ermine  was  also 
polluted.  To  him,  who  can  for  a  moment  entertain 
this  unjust  and  injurious  apprehension,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  but  to  ask  him  to  look  at  the  talents,  the 
Virtues,  and  integrity,  which  adorn  and  illustrate 
the  benches  of  our  State  Courts ;  and  I  will  add,, 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  this 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Hunter  v*  Martin*  the 
judgments  of  the  State  Courts,  in  questions 
arising  under  the  constitution,  between  indivi* 
duals,  would  be  subject  to  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  Court/  But  if  the  States  are  un- 
der limitations  by  the  constitution,  so  also  is  the  fe- 
deral government.  If  the  State  legislatures  may  be 
supposed  possibly  capable  of  violating  that  instru- 
ment, and  the  State  judiciaries  disposed  to  sustain 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  305. 

b  Mr.  Barbour  observed,  in  reply,  that  he  wished  to  h€  dis- 
tinctly  understood,  as  not  yielding  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
Hunter  v.  Martin.  On  the  contrary,  that  he  decidedly  concur^ 
red  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  that  the  appelate, 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  relation  to  inferior 
federal  Courts,  not  State  Courts.  But,  tM  that  question  had 
been  solemnly  decided  otherwise  by  this  Court,  with  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  before  them>  he 
had  forborne  to  discuss  it ;  he  had  referred  to  it,  however,  be- 
cause, whilst  this  Court  acted  4ipon  the  principle  of  that  case, 
Ihere  was  a  controlling  power,  on  the  part  of  the  federal,  omv 
ihe  State  judiciaries,  in  practical  operation. 
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th6m  in  that  yiolation,  it  may  as  well  be  supposed,      issi. 
that  the  federal  legislature  may  be  thus  disposed,  and 
the  federal  judiciary  prepared  to  sustaiathem. 

Whenever  the  States  shall  be  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  federal  government,  they  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  act^  and  to  act  in  violation  of  the  con* 
stitution.    They  can  quietly  and  effectually  accom- 
plish the  purpose  by  not  acting.    Upon  the  State 
legislatures  it  depends  to  appoint  the  Senators  and 
Presidential  electors,  or  to  provide  for  their  election. 
Let  them  merely  not  act  in  these  particulars ;  the  exe- 
cutive department,  and  part  of  the  legislative,  ceases 
to  exist,  and  the  federal  government  thus  perishes 
by  a  sin  of  omission,  not  of  commission.    But  I  will 
endeavour  in  another  way  to  show,  that  whenever 
the  States  shall  have  reached  that  point,  either  of 
corruption,  or  hostility,  to  the  federal  government, 
which  they  must  arrive  at  before  any  of  the  extreme 
supposed  violations  of  the  constitution  could  occur, 
the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  for  this  Court  would 
be  utterly  inadequate  as  a  remedy.     Let  us  suppose 
one  of  the  most  glaring  violations  of  the  constitution ; 
a  bill  of  attainder  or  ^x  post  facto  law,  for  example, 
passed*  by  a  State  ;  and  that  the  State  judiciary  pro- 
ceeds to  conviction  of  the  party  prosecuted.     Let  us 
suppose,  that  this  Court,  claiming  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, forbids  the  execution  of  the  party  ;  but  the 
State  Court  orders  its  judgment  to  be  executed,  aqd 
it  is  executed,  by  putting  to  death  the  prisoner.     His 
life  cannot  be  recalled :  that  b  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  power ;   can  you  prosecute  the  judges  or 
the  officer  for  murder  ?    It  will  not  be  contended. 
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islri.  Of  what  avail,  tbeo,  the' jurisdiction  contended  for, 
even  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  claimed  ?  I  an- 
swer,  of  none  at  alL 

Mr.  Smyth  stated,  that  he  should  support  the  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  granted  in  this  case, 
for  two  causes :  (1.)  Because  the  constitution  gives 
no  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  in  the  case.  (2.)  Be- 
cause the  judiciary  act  gives  no  jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  in  this  case. 

1.  It  is  a  question  undecided,  whether  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  as  declared  by  the  con- 
stitution^ does  or  does  not  extend  to  this  case.  If  it 
was  in  all  respects,  similar  to  the  case  of  Hunter  v. 
Martin^''  adjudged  in  this  Court,  I  should  contend, 
that  the  constitutional  qpestion  of  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  if^garded  as  settled.  In  that  case,  the  counsel 
conceded  the  constitutional  question,  and  no  argu- 
ment has-been  offered  to  this  Court  in  support  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  judiciary.  One  of  the  learn* 
ed  Judges*  of  this  Court  said,  in  that  case,  when 
speaking  of  the  claim  of  power  in  this  Court  to  ex- 
ercise appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  tribunals, 
'^  this  is  a  momentous  question,  and  one  on  which  I 
shall  reserve  myself  uncommitted,  for  each  particu- 
lar case  as  it  shall  occur."  And  the  Court  said,  that 
^^  in  several  cases,  which  have  been  formerly  adjudg- 
ed in  this  Court,  the  same  point  was  argued  by 
counsel,  and  expressly  overruled."  But  the  case 
now  before  the  Court,  is  very  different  from  that  of 

a  1  Whtai.  Rep.  305.  b  Mr.  Justice  Johnson- 
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Martin  v.  Hunter.    This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  revise      1821. 
a  judgment  given  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  in  a 
case  wherein  a  State  was  a  party. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  being  one  of 
enumerated  powers,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  authority  claimed,  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  that  prohibits  the  federal  judiciary 
to  take  cognizance,  by  way  of  appeal,  of  cases  decid- 
ed in  the  State  Courts.    All  the  powers  not  granted 
are  retained  by  the  States;  judicial  power  is  granted ; 
but  it  is  federal  judicial  power  that  is  granted, 
and  not  State  judicial  power.    This  grant  neither 
impairs  (he  authority  of  the  State  Courts  in  suits  re- 
maining within  their  jurisdiction,  nor  makes  them 
inferior  Courts  of  the  United  States.    The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  operates  directly  upon  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  State  governments, 
or  the  several  branches  thereof.    The  State  govern- 
ments are  not  subject  to  this  government.    The  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  both  governments.    This  govern- 
ment is  in  no  respect  federal  in  its  operation,  although 
it  is,  in  some  respects,  federal  in  its  organization. 
Power  has,  indeed,  been  vested,  by  the  constitution, 
in  the  State  legislatures,  to  pass  certain  laws  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  continue  the  existence  of  the 
general  government,  and  this  power  Congress  may 
in  part  assume.    They  may  prescribe  the  time,  place, 
and  manner,  of  holding  elections  of  representatives ; 
the  time  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators  by  the 
State  legislatures ;  and  the  time  of  choosing  electors 
of  a  President.    This  power  is  expressly  given  by 
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1821.  the  constitution;  it  was  necessary  Congress  should 
possess  itf  for  self-preservation ;  and,  even  in  these 
cases,  they  have  np  power  to  prescribe  to  the  State 
legislature  a  legislative  act.  This  government  can- 
not prescribe  an  executive  act  to  the  executive  of 
a  State,  a  legislative  act  to  the  legislature  of  a  State, 
or  (as  I  contend)  a  judicial  act  to  the  judiciary  of  a 
State. 

If  the  constitution  doe9  not  cbnfer  on  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  the  appellate  jurisdiction  claim* 
ed,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  act  of  Congress  may 
purport  to  confer  it.   The  framers  of  the  judiciary  act 
manifested  a  distrust  of  their  authority ;  they  seem 
to  have  foreseen  that  the  State  Courts  would  refuse 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    The  case  decided  in  the  State 
Court  was  not  a  case  in  law  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.     It  was  a  prosecution  under  a 
law  of  the  State.     Should  a  mandate  issue  in  this 
case,  and  obedience -be  refused,  this  Court  will  give 
judgment  on  a  prosecution  for  violating  State  laws. 
If  the  case  decided  in  the  State  Court  be  regarded  as 
a  case  in  which  a  State  was  a  party,  the  Supreme' 
Court  has,  by  the  constitution,  original,  and  not  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.     The  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  only  conferred  in  cases  t^ker 
than  those  whereof  the  Supreme  Court  ha^  original 
jurisdiction^,    Who  has  original  jurisdiction  of  those 
other  cases  ?    The  inferior  federal  Courts.    Some 
of  those  other  cases  are  those  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,  of  which,  certainly,  it  was  not  in- 
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teoded  that  the  original  jurisdiction  should  be  in  the      it3K 
State  Courts. 

If  this  writ  of  error  be  considered  to  be  a  suit  in 
law,  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction :  for  it  b  pro9e* 
cuted  against  a  Stato ;  and,  by  the  11th  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  no  suit  in*  law  can  be  prosecuted 
bjr  foreigners  or  citizens  of  another  State  against  one 
of  the  United  States.  The  lunendment  prohibits 
such  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  a  State. 
This  seems  expressly  to  extend  to  thb  writ  of  error, 
which,  although  not  a  suit  in  law  commenced  against 
a  State,  is  a  suit  in  law  prosecuted  against  a  State. 
This  amendment,  denying  to  foreigners  and  citizens 
of  other  States  the  right  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  a 
State,  and  being  silent  as  to  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  ajBTords  a  proof  that  the  federal  Courts  never 
had  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  between  a  citizen  dnd  the 
State  whereof  he  is  a  citizen :  for  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, that  a  right  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  a 
State  would  be  taken  from  a  foreigner  or  citizen  of 
another  State,  and  left  to  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
A  release  of  all  suits  is  a  release  of  a  writ  of  error ;" 
and,  consequently,  a  writ  of  error  is  ^^  a  suit  in  law," 
and  cannot  be  prosecuted  against  a  State. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  consti^ 
tution  on  the  Supreme  Court,  is  merely  authority  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  inferior  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  Where  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  drU 
ginal  jurisdiction,  they  have,  by  the  constitution,  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  as  to  law  and  fact    Could  it  hafoi 
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latl.  beeo  intended  to  confiMr  a  power  to  re-exatntne  deci* 
sions  in  the  State  Coarta ;  to  try  again  the  facts 
tried  in  those  Cootts,  and  this  even  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions ?  Surely  noit.  Appellate  jurisdiction  sig- 
nifies judicial  power  over  the  decisions  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  the  same  sovereignty.  Congress  have 
power  to  '^  constitute'^  such  tribunals ;  and  it  is 
made  their  duty  to  M  ordain  and  establish"  such. 
The  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  create  a 
new  judiciary,  to  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  a 
new  govemroenti  unconnected  with  the  judiciaries 
of  the  several  States.  Congress  is  not  authorized  to 
make  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  other  Court  of  a 
State,  an  inferior  Court.  They  do  not  *^  constitute" 
such  a  Court ;  they  do  not  <<  ordain  and  establish 
it."  The  judges  cannot  be  impeached  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  they  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  from  the  United  States ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  required  to  render  any 
services  to  the  United  States.  The  inferior  Courts, 
spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  are  manifestly  to  be 
held  by  federal  judges.  The  judicial  power  to  be 
exercised,  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
the  errors  to  be  corrected  are  those  of  that  judicial 
power ;  and  there  can  be  no  inferior  Courts  exerci- 
sing the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  other 
dian  those  constituted,  ordained,  and  established  by 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend;  but  unless  the  original  juris- 
diction has  extended  to  the  case,  the  appellate  juris- 
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dielioo  €lui«oevw  reseh  k.  ^Tke  original  jvriftdiction  182;. 
aloM  i$  qiMdifodlo  lay  hold  of  it.  If  it  shall  be 
deemed^frapor  to  exfand -the  judicial  power  to  aU  the 
caaea  eftttmeratedi  (6e. original  jariadiction  must  be 
tlma  extended.  Tbo  Court  exercising  appellate  ju- 
riidiccion,  must  not  only  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
a  cause,  and  such  parties,  but  it  must  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  tribunal  befi>re  whiofa  the  cause  has 
been  depmding.  Judicial  power,  Jncltides  power  to 
de^Me^  aoid.  power  to  enforce  the  decision.  This 
CtfUrt  has  rather  disclatflMd  power  to  enforce  its 
jbaadate  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State.  If  you 
fta?to  iiot  power  to  compel  State  tribunals  to  obey 
your  decisionSi  you  have  no  appellate  jurisdiction 
fii  cases  depending  before  them.  Suppose  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  direct  a  new  trial  in  a  cause 
removed  from  a  State  Court,  and  that  the  State 
Qoort  refuses  to  obey  your  mandate;  where  dballthe 
new  trial  be  had  ?  If  you  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  decided  by  a  State  Court,  you  must  have 
power  to  make  your  decisions  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  State  Court.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State,  to 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  A 
plaintiff  recovers  in  the  Courts  of  Virginia  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  of  money  ;  you  reverse  the  judgo^ent; 
but,  the  State  Court  does  not  record  your  decision ; 
the  plaintiff  obtains  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  State,  and  presents  them  as 
evidence  before  the  Court  of  another  State ;  he 
miiat  recover,  notwithstanding  your  judgment,  whicfi 
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1821.       has  not  been  made  a  part  of  that  record,  to  which 
full  faith  and  credit  is  to  be  given. 

To  give  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts,  it  is 
not  su£Scient  that  the  constitution  has  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  h^ve  appellate. jurisdiction; 
for  that  will  be  understood  to  signify,  jurisdiction 
over  inferior  federal  Courts.  To  confer  the  juris- 
diction claimed,  the  constitution  should  have  said, 
that  .the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judicial  power 
of  the  several  States.  If  it  had  been  intended  to 
give  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts,  the 
proper  expressions  would  have  been  used.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  constitution  that  goes  to  set  up 
the  federal  judiciary  above  the  state  judiciary.  The 
state  judiciary  is  not  once  named.  The  subjects  spo- 
ken of  are  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts  of  the  United  States : 
and  the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Appellate  jurisdiction  is  not  granted 
to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
granted  td  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Federal  judicial  power  is  authorized  to  correct  the 
errors  of  federal  judicial  power.  I  contend,  that  in 
no  case  can  the  federal  Courts  revise  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts ;  no  such  power  is  expressly  given 
by  the  constitution :  and  can  it  be  believed  that  it 
was  meant  that  the  greatest,  the  most  consolidating 
of  all  the  powers  of  this  Government,  should  pass  by 
apunnecessaty  implication  ?  The  States  have  grant- 
ed to  the  United  States  power  to  pronounce  their 
own  judgment  in  certain  cases;  but  they  have  not 
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granted  the  State  Courts  to  the  federal  GoTemment ;       issi. 
nor  power  to  revise  State  decisions. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  highest  Court  in  Scotland,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  Si  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  as  is  claimed  for  this  Court ;  but  the  cases 
are  by  no  means  similar:  Scot  land,  is*  consolidated 
with  England  under  the  same  executive  and  legis- 
lature ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  subject,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  same  judicial  tribunal.  If  the 
States  had  no  executive  except  the  President,  and 
no  legislature  except  Congress,  the  cases  would  have 
some '  resemblance. 

If  jou  correct  the  errors  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia, 
you  either  make  them  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
or  you  make  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  Virginia.  The 
United  States  can  only  pronounce  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States.  Virginia  alone  can  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  Virginia.  Consequently,  none  but 
a  Virginia  Court  can  correct  the  errors  of  a  Virgi- 
nia Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  that  indicates 
a  design  to  make  the  State  judiciaries  subordinate  to 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  The  argument 
that  Congress  miisi  establish  a  Supreme  Court,  and 
might  have  omitted  to  establish  inferior  Courts, 
thereby  depHving  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction,  unless  it  should  be  exercised  over  the 
State  Courts,  seiems  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  inferior  Courts;  the  judges  of 
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i8«i.  the  inferior  Courts  shaU  receive  a  comi>eDsaiioii. 
The  possibility  of  Congress  omitting  to  perform  a 
duty  positively  enjoined  on  them,  cannot  change  the 
constitution,  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the.  State 
Courts. 

The  federal  judiciary  and  State  judiciaries  possess 
concurrent  power  in  certain  cases ;  but  no  authority 
is  conferred  on  the  one  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
other.  The  State  Courts  retain  a  concurrent  autho- 
rity in  cases  wherein  they  had  jurisdiction  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  unless  it  is  taken 
away  by  the  operation  of  that  instrument.  I  s^y  a 
concurrent  authority,  not  a  subordinate  authority. 
The  power  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is 
either  exclusive  or  concurrent,  but  not  paramount 
power.  And  where  it  is  concurrent  only,  then, 
whichsoever  judiciary  gets  possession  of  the  case, 
should  proceed  to  final  judgment,  from  which  there 
should  be  no  appeal.  If  it  shall  be  established  that 
this  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
Courts  in  all  cases  enumerated  in  the  third  article  of 
the  constitution,  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  respects  judicial  power,  is  produced  ; 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  people  to  consolidate  the  judicial  systems  of  the 
States,  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  can  revise 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States,  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitutton,  may  declare  them  to  be 
of  no  legal  validity ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  the 
same  right  over  judicial  tribunals,  is  not  a  higher  or 
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more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power/  This  con-*  issi. 
elusion  seems  to  be  erroneous.  When  the  federal 
Courts  declare  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  uncon- 
stitutional, or  an  act  of  the  State  executive  unlawful, 
thejr  eiercise  no  higher  authority  than  the  State 
Courts  exercise,  who  will  not  only  declare  an  act  of 
the  State  legislature,  but  even  an  act  of  Congress, 
unconstitutional  and  void.  This  only  proves  that 
the  federal  and  State  judiciariies  have  equally  autho^ 
rity  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  other 
branches  of  both  governments,  and  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  establish  the  claim  set  up  by  federal  ju- 
dicial power,  of  supremacy  over  State  judicial  power. 
This  writ  of  error  briifgs  up  the  judgment  render-* 
•d  in  a  State  Court,  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  Every 
government  must  possess  within  itself,  and  indepen* 
dently,  the  power  to  punish  offences  against  its 
laws.  It  would  degrade  the  State  governments,  and 
devest  them  of  every  pretension  to  sovereignty,  to 
determine  that  they  cannot  punish  offences  without 
th^  dednoos  being  liable  to  a  re-examination,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  (if  Congress  please,)  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  daim  set 
up  would  make  the  States  dependent  for  die  execu- 
tion  of  their  criminal  codes,  upon  the  federal  judid^ 
ciaiy.  The  cases  <<  in  which  a  Staie  shall  be  a  party,'' 
of  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  take  cogniisanoe, 
are  dvil  controversies.  This  seems  obvious ;  be- 
cause, to  the  Supreme  Court  is  granted  original  ju-* 
xiadicdoa  of  them.    And  it  will  not  be  contended 
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1691.  that  the  Supreme  Coart  shall  have  original  jorudiction 
^"^^^^  of  prosecutions  carried  on  by  a  State,  against  those 
who  violate  its  laws.  If  *^  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ari- 
sing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States/'  compre- 
hend criminal  prosecutions  in  the  State  Courts,  then 
every  prosecution  against  a  citizen  of  the  State,  in 
which  he  may  claim  some  exemption  under  an  act 
of  Congress  or  a  treaty,  however  unfounded  the 
claim,  may  be  re-examined,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
(if  Congress  please,)  in  the  Supreme  Court.  And  if 
^^  controversies^'  include  such  prosecutions,  then 
every  prosecution  against  an  alien,  or 7  .citizen  of 
another  State,  may  be  so  re-examined,  whether  he 
claim'  such  exemption  or  not.  Can  this  Court  bring 
up  a  capital  case,  wherein  some  exemption  under  a 
federal  law  is  claimed  by  a  prisoner  in  a  State 
Court  ?  Would  an  appeal  lie,  (should  Congress  so 
direct,)  from  a  jury?  It  would  not,  even  if  the  trial 
was  had  in  a  federal  Court  y  for  the  accused  has  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  be  Charged  to  have  been 
committed.  In  all  cases  within  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  jurisdiction  may 
extend  to  the  law  and  the  fact.  '  But  such  jurisdic- 
don,  as  to  the  fact,  cannot  extend  to  criminal  cases  ; 
consequently,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  should  extend  to  criminal  cases ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  have  no  appellate  ju- 
risdiction in  criminal  cases.  Can,  then,  the  Court 
take  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  which  was  a  criminal 
prosecution,  founded  on  the  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury  ?  Surely  they  cannot.    This  case  was  not  a  qui 
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torn  acdoa,  which  is  regarded  as  a  civil  suit*  It  was,       i82i. 
both  in  form  ind  substance^  a  criminal  prosecution. 
And  it  has  been  declared  bj  a  judge  of  this  Court,  ^ 
that  '^  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  vested 
with  no  power  to  scrutinize  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Courts,  in  criminal  cases."^ 

That  which  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  Congress 
have  no  power  to  change.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  is  fixed  bj  the  constitution.  *  It  is  not  a 
subject  for  xongressional  legislation.  *  The  people 
of  Virginia,  in  adopting  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  had  power  to  diminish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  judiciary :  but  Congress  have  no  power 
over  it;  they  can  neither  diminish  nor  extend  it; 
they  can  neither  take  from  the  State  tribunals  one 
cause,  or  give  them  one  to 'decide.  As  they  cannot 
impose  on  the  State  Courts  any  duties,  so  neither 
can  they  take  from  them  aiiy  powers.  Congress 
can  neither  add  to  or  diminish  the  legislative  power, 
the  executive  power,  or  the  judicial  power  of  a  State, 
as  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Congress  may  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  that  power 
which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  does  not  sanction  a 
violation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  Courts.  None 
can  enlarge  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judici- 
ary of  Virginia,  except  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  legislature  of  that  State.  .  As  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  judiciary*  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1789,  so  it  stands  at  this  day,  unless  altered  by  thD 
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1 82t.  State.  If  on  that  day  tbe  States  letaioed  joripdiclim 
of  most  of  the.  cases  enumerated  in  the  third  article 
of  the  constitution,  that  jurisdiction  must  ha?e  been 
left  to  them  bj  the  constitutimi,  and  cannot  be  takes 
from  them  by  Congress.  The  power  either  ef  a 
State  legislatuf^  or  a  State  judiciary,  pannot  depend 
on  the  use  of,  or  neglect  to  use,  a  power^.by  Con^ 
gress.  Such  State  power  is  fixed  by  tbe  constita* 
tion  ;  tbe  same  to  day  as  to-monrow,  however  Coa- 
gress  may  legislate* 

Tbe  judicial  power  of  tbe  United  States  is  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  and  Congren  cannot  add 
to  that  power.  Congress  may  distribute  the  federal 
judicial  power  among  the  federal  Courts,  so  far  as 
the  distribution  has  not  been  made  by  the  constitu- 
tion.. If  the  constitution  does  not  confer  on  this 
Court,  or  on  the  federal  judiciary,  the  power  sought 
to  be  exercised,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  actAf  Con- 
gress purports  to  confer  it.  And  where  the  coosti- 
(tttion  confers  original  jurisdiction,  (as  in  cases 
where,  a  State  is  a  party,)  Congress  cannot  change 
it  into  appellate  jurisdiction^  The  extent  of  the  JU"* 
dicial  power  of  the  United  States  being  fixed  by  the 
constitution,  it  canhot  be  made  exclusive  or  concur- 
rent, at  the  will  of  Congrees.  They  c:anoot  decide 
whether  it  is  exclusive  of  the  State  Courts  or  not ; 
far  that  is  a  judicial  qtiestion^  arising  under  the  con* 
stitution.  1  f  the  j  udicial  po  wer  of  the  U  nited  States 
is  exclusive,  Congress  cannot  communicate  a  part  of 
it  to  the  State  Courts,  giving  to  the  federal  Courts 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  them.  If  by  the  consti- 
tution the  State  judiciary  has  concurrent  jurisdictioui 
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Congress  cannot  grant  to  the  federal  Courts  an  ap-      isti. 
peliate  jurisdiction  over  the  exercise  of  such  con- 


Cohens 

current  power.    The  state  judiciary  cannot   have         ▼. 
independent  or  subordinate  power,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Congress. 

The  State  judiciary  have  concurrent  jurisdictioUi 
by  the  constitution,  over  all  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  third  article  of  the  constitutioui  except,  1.  Pro- 
secutions for  violating  federal  laws ;  2.  Cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  and,  3.  Cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls.     No  government  can  execute  the  criaiinal 
laws  of  another  government.    The  States  have  part- 
ed with  exterior  sovereignty.     As  they  cannot  make 
treaties,  perhaps  they  have  not  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  ministers  sent  to  the  federal  government ;  as 
they  cannot  make  war  and  peace,  regulate  commerce, 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  offences  on  the  high 
seas,  and  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  the  water,  perhaps  they  have 
no  admiralty  jurisdiction.     The  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  over  civil  causes,  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties,  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
questionable.   The  State  judges  are  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  which  declares  them  bound  by 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties.     This  vras  Use- 
less, unless  they  have  jurisdiction  of  causes  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  which  are 
equally  supreme  law  to  the  State  Courts  as  to  the 
federal  Courts.    The  State  judges  are  bound  by 
oath  to  obey  the  constitutional  acts  of  Congress ; 
bnt  they  are  not  so  bound  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
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i8f  1.  the  federal  Courts :  the  constitution  and  law»  of  the 
United  States  are  supreme ;  bat  the  several  branches 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  no 
supremacy  over  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
State  governments. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts  is  admitted 
bj  Congress,  in  the  judiciary  act  r  ibr,  by  an  odious 
provision  therein,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  impar- 
tial, the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  if  given  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  claims  under  federal  law,  is  final 
and  conclusive.  Thus,  the  State  Courts  have  ac- 
knoi^edged  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  that  jurisdiction  is 
constitutional,  Congress  cannot  control  it. 

Congress  cannot  authorize  the  Supreme  Court  to 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts,  unless  they  have  legislative  power 
over  those  Courts.  Can  Congress  give  an  appeal 
from  a  federal  District  Court  to  a  State  Court  of 
appeal  ?  I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
cannot.  And  why  can  they  not  ?  Because  they 
have  no  power  over  the  State  Court.  And  if  they 
cannot  give  an  appeal  to  that  Court,  they  cannot 
give  an  appeal ^07»  that  Court. 

The  constitution  provides,  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  ^^  extend  to"  certain  enu- 
merated cases.  These  words  signify  plainly,  that 
the  federal  Courts  sbail  have  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases ;  but  this  does  not  imply  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
except  vb,  those  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  would  be  contrary  to  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.     Civil 
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suits^  drising  under  the  Jaws  of  the  United  States,       i82i. 
may  be  brought  and  finally  determined  in  the  Courts    ^"^^^^ 
of  foreign    nations ;    and,   consequently,   may   be         r. 
brought  and  Anally  determined  in  the  State  Courts. 

The  judiciary  of  every  government  must  judge  of 
its  own  jurisdiction.  The  federal  judiciary  and  the 
State  judiciary  may  each  determine  that  it  has,  or 
(hat  it  has  not^  jurisdiction  of  the  case  brought  be- 
fore it :  but  neither  can  withdraw  a  case  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other.  The  question,  whether  a 
State  Court  has  jurisdiction  or  not^  is  a  judicial  ques- 
tioHj  to  be  settled  by  the  StcUe  judiciary,  and  not  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Shall  the  States 
be  denied  the  power  of  judging  of  their  own  laws  ? 
As  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  negative,  so  their 
judgment  is  subject  to  no  appeal.  Sovereignty  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  power  to  legislate,  judge  of, 
and  execute  laws.  The  States  are  as  properly  so- 
vereign now  as  they  were  under  the  confederacy  : 
and  we  have  their  united  declaration  that  they  then, 
individually,  i:etained  their  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence.  The  constitution  recognizes  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  States  :  for  it  admits,  that  treason 
may  be  committed  against  them.  They  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ^^  States"  if  they 
were  not  sovereign. 

Although  the  State  Courts  should  maintain  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  federal  Courts,  yet  fo- 
reigners would  have  what,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  they  had  not,  a  choice  of  tribunals,  be- 
fore which  to  bring  their  actions;  and  the  State 
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.  itti.  judges  are  now  bound  by  treaties  as  suprem  -  law. 
If  an  alien  plaintiff  sues  in  the  State  Courts,  he 
ought  to  be  bound  by  their  decision  ;  and  if  an  alien 
is  sued  in  a  State  Court,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides  or  so- 
journs, which  protecis  him,  to  which  he  owes  a 
temporary  ^Uagiance,  and  to  whose  laws  lie  should 
yield  obedience.  The  people  could  not  have  intend- 
ed to  give  to  strangers  a  double  chance  to  recover, 
while  citizens  should  be  held  bound  by  the  first  de- 
tision  ;  that  the  citizen  should  be  bound  by  the 
judgmeol  of  the  State  alone,  while  the  stranger 
should  not  be  bound  but  by  the  judgment  of  the 
State,  and  also  of  the  United  States.  A  statute 
contrary  to  reason,  is  void.  An  act  of  Congress 
Which  should  violate  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
should  also  be  deemed  void.  It  is  worthy  of  consi* 
deration,  whether  this  clause  in  the  judiciary  act, 
which  grants  an  appeal  to  one  party,  and  denies  it 
to  the  other,  is  not  void,  as  being  partial  and  unjust. 
If,  in  any  case  brought  before  them,  the  State  Courts 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction,  the  defendant  may  plead 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
St^ate  will  finally  decide  the  point.  If  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  security  for  justice,  as  I  apprehend  it  is, 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  may  provide  an-  * 
other  n^medy.  .  If  the  defendant  submits  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  Court,  and  takes  a  chance  of 
a  fair  trial,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  be  bound 
by  the  result. 

As  I  deny  to  this  Court  authority  to  remove,  by 
writ  of  error,  a  cause  from  a  State  Court,  so  I  like* 
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wise  deny  the  authority  of  this  Court  to  remove,  be-  isfth 
fore  judgment,  from  a  State  Court,  a  suit  bmught 
therein.  It  will  be  equally  an  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Court,  although  less  offensive  in 
form,  than  a  removal  after  judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered. Congress  can  r  if^er  regulate  the  iState 
Courts,  or  touch  them  by  regulation. 

Let  the  Supreme  Court  declare  (for  it  is  a  judicial 
question)  what  cases  are  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  Courts,  by  the  constitution ; 
and  let  Congress  pass  the  necessary  and  proper  laws 
for  carrying  that  power  into  effect  Although  I  do 
not  admit  that  the  State  Courts  would  be  absolutely 
bound  by  such  a  declaration,  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  State  Courts  would  acquiesce.  It  is  not  for 
jurisdiction  over  certain  cases  that  the  State  Courts 
contend.  It  is  for  independence  in  the  exei;cise  of 
the  jurisdiction  that  is  left  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  Does  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  com- 
prehend this  case,  so  that  the  Court  may  take  juris- 
diction thereof? 

In  this  case  the  construction  of  a  statute  of  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  question, 
and  the  decision  in  the  State  Court  was  against  the 
exemption  claimed  by  the  defendant  in  that  Court* 
This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  defendant  really  had  no  exemption  to  set  up  in 
the  State  Court,  under  a  statute  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  act  of  Congress  has  no  application,  oo  bearing 
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182K  OD  the  case,  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction.^  The 
parties  cannot,  by  making  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
does  not  affect  the  cause,  a  part  of  the  record,  give 
this  Court  jurisdiction. 

This  Court  have  saio,  mat  ^<  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislation,  is  not  to  be 
impaired,  unless  it  be  clear  that  it  has  transcended 
its  legitimate  authority  ;  nor  ought  any  power  to  be 
sought,  much  less  to  be  adjudged,  in  favour  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  clearly  within  the  reach 
of  their  constitutional  charter.^'^  This  Court  have 
also  said,  that  '^  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the 
State  governments  by  their  respective  constitutions, 
remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.''""  The  State  legislatures  retain  the  powers 
not  granted,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  not  denied, 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  possessed,  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  incorporating 
the  city  of  Washington,  authority  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia.  That  legislature 
still  possesses  the  power,  unless  the  exercise  thereof 
obstructs  some  means  adopted  by  Congress  for  exe- 
cuting their  delegated  powers. 

Actions  are  lawful  or  criminal,  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  determine.  Whether  an  action  done  in  Virgi- 
nia is  lawful  or  criminal,  depends  on  the  laws  of  that 
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State,  aaless  the  actioa  has  been  aothorized  or  pro*      tstu 
hibited  by  Ck>ngriess  in  carrying  into  execution  some    ""^^^^ 
power  granted  to  them,  or  the  power  of  some  depart-    ^j* 
menc  or  officer  of  the  government.    The  State  go- 
vernments are  charged  with  the  police  o(  the  States. 
They,  considering  certain  acts  as  having  a  demo- 
ralizing tendency,  have  prohibited  them.  Shall  Con- 
gress authorize  those  very  acts  to  be  done  within  the 
body  of  a  State  ? 

So  entirely  is  the  police  of  a  State  to  be  regulated 
by  its  own  laws,  that  if  Congress  taxed  licenses  to 
sell  lottery  tickets,  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  not 
confer  on  him  who  paid  it,  any  authority  to  sell 
tickets  contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  State.  Congress 
imposed  a  tax  on  licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  by 
retail  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  State  govern- 
ments from  regarding  tippling  houses  as  nuisances, 
and  punishing  those  retailers  of  spirits  who  were  not 
licensed  tavern  keepers.  The  license  is  grantable 
by  the  State ;  when  granted,  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  tax  it ;  but  they  have  no  power  to  grant 
it.  The  police  belongs  to  the  State  government ; 
and  the  federal  government  cannot,  by  the  power  of 
taxation,  interfere  with  the  police,  so  as  to  legalize 
any  act  which  a  State  prohibits. 

It  is  said  that  a  lottery  ticket  owes  it  value  to  its 
saleable  quality.  It  is  true  that  the  saleability  of  the 
ticket  by  the  managers  is  essential  to  make  the  lot- 
tery of  value  to  the  corporation :  But,  those  sales 
may  be  made  in  Washington.  And,  if  they  cannot, 
must  the  constitution  yield  to  a  lottery  ?  The  pro- 
prietor of  property  has  not  a  right  every  where  to 
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1881.  dispose  of  it  as  be  pleases.  A  man  may  own  poisoff, 
but  be  must  not  sell  it  as  a  medicine.  He  may  own 
money ;  but  he  may  not,  in  Virginia,  part  with  it  at 
public  gaming.  He  may  come  to  Washington  and 
purchase  a  lottery  ticket ;  but  if  he  takes  it  to  Vir- 
ginia he  must  qot  sell  it  there.  A  lottery  ticket  is  a 
chose  in  action^  and  not  assignable  by  the  common 
law.  The  State  laws  determine  whether  bond^^ 
bills,  notes,  &c.  are  assignabL  not.  Spirituous 
liquors  are  property ;  but  they  cannot  be  sold  by  re- 
tail, without  the  license  of  the  State  government. 

The  act  of  Congress  under  which  this  lottery  has 
been  authorized,  is  not  an  act  passed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  of  those  specific  powers  which  Congress 
mav  .exercise  over  the  States.  The  acts  of  Con- 
gress  must  be  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  they  are  void.  If  they  have  passed  a  sta- 
tute authorizing  an  act  to  be  done  in  a  State  which 
they  had  no  power  to  authorize  in  a  State,  their  sta- 
tute is  void.  The  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  supreme 
law  in  a  State,  must  be  passed  in  execution  of  some 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  or  to  some  de- 
partment or  officer  of  the  government.  Congress 
may  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  a 
given  power  into  effect :  but  they  must  have  a  given 
power.  Now,  what  is  the  given  power  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  the 
States  is  an  appropriate  means  ?  It  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  act  passed  is  a  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  some  delegated  power.  The  degree  of  its 
necessity  or  propriety  will  not  be  questioned  by  this 
Coart ;  but  it  must  obviously  tend  to  the  execution 
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or  sanction  of  some  enumerated  power.    If  it  shall       1831. 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  act,  that  it  is  not  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated 
power,  and  that  it  is  passed  for  some  other  purpose, 
the  act  would  not  be  constitutional. 

As  to  the  object  being  a  national  one  for  which 
the  money  is  raised  by  the  lottery  in  question :  t\ie 
nation  has  no  particular  interest  in  any  thing  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  except  the  public  property  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  the  City  by  the  proceeds 
of  this  lottery,  are  not  national  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  federal  government ;  they  are 
Corporation  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
City,  the  charge  of  which  is  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  City,  fiut,  it  is  not  admitted,  that 
if  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  building  of  the 
capitol,'  that  Congress  would  have  power,  for  that 
purpose,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  a 
State,  contrary  to  State  laws. 

The  nation  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
city  within  the  limits  of  the  Union.  All  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  public  treasury — ^the  City 
of  Washington  as  well  as  others.  If  these  improve- 
ments in  the  City  of  Washington  are  such  as  the 
United  States  should  pay  for,  let  the  money  be  ad* 
vanced  from  the  treasury,  ilnd  raised  by  taxes  or  by 
loans  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  let  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  City  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  these  improvements,  be  declared  uncbn-  , 
stitatiopaL  They  doubtless  are  so  if  the  people  of 
Washington  alone  are  taxed  for  purposes  truly  na- 
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Cohens 


1821.       tional.    This  measure  h  not  adopted  to  aid  the  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States.     It  is  adopted  for  the  pur- 

incus 

V.  pose  of  aiding  the  revenue  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
irgioia.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  effecting  objects  which  the  revenue  of  the 
City  should  effect,  but  which  the  ordinary  revenue  is 
unequal  to.  It  is  to  raise  an  extraordinary  revenue 
for  the  City  of  Washington*  Virginia,  in  which 
State  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  a  part  of  this 
extraordinary  revenue,  has  no  more  interest  in  the 
penitentiaries  and  city  halls  of  Washington  than  in 
those  of  Baltimore. 

Our  opponents  must  maintain  that  this  is  an  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in 
Virginia  :  For  if  it  is  not,  the  question  is  at  an  end.  I 
call  upon  them  to  show  a  power  granted  to  Congress, 
which  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  a  State  is  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  executing.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  an  act  expressly  authorizing  P.  & 
M.  Cohen  to  vend  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  diminish  the  taxes  laid 
by  the  Corporation  of  Washington  on  the  inhabitants, 
for  their  own  benefit :  would  such  an  act  have  been 
constitutional  ?  Which  of  the  enumerated  powers  of 
Congress  would  such  an  act  have  been  an  appro- 
priate means  of  carrying  into  effect  ?  Suppose  that 
Congress  had  considered  lotteries  as  pernicious  gam- 
bling :  could  they  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  States  ^  It  will  be  admitted  that  they 
could  not.  And  if  they  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  a  State,  it  is  contended  that  they  cannot 
authorize  such  a  sale.  Let  us  suppose  that  Congress 
have  passed  an  act  authorizing'  the  sale  of  lottery 
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tickets   in  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  raising       issi. 
money  to  build  a  city  hall  in  the  City  of  Washing-    "-^"^^"^ 
ton  :  Is  such  an  act  within  the  constitutional  powers         v. 
of  Congress?  Is  it  a  mode  of  laying  and  collecting       *^'"**- 
taxes  ?  Or  is  it  a  mode  of  borrowing  money  f  And  is 
it  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  or  providing 
for  the  general    welfare  of    the   United   States  r 
Should  it  even  be  said  that  this  lottery  is  a  tax^  or  a 
mode  of  borrowing  money,  yet  the  tax  is  laid,  or  the 
money  borrowed,  not  by  and  for  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  Corporation  for  the  City  of  Washington. 

Congress  have  two  kinds  or  grades  of  power  : 
(1.)  Power  to  legislate  over  the  States  in  certain 
enumerated  cases.  (2.)  Power  to  legislate  ov?*  the 
ten  miles  square,  and  the  sites  of  forts  and  arsenals, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  These  powers,  so  very 
dissimilar,  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  The 
advocates  of  the  Corporation  confound  them.  They 
pass  the  act  of  Congress  by  the  power  to  legislate 
over  the  ten  miles  square,  unlimited  as  to  objects,  but 
confined  within  the  lines  of  the  District,  and  they  ex- 
tend its  operations  over  the  States,  by  the  power  to 
legislate  over  them,  limited  as  to  objects,  but  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  Union*  The  act  incorporating  the 
City  of  Washington  was  certaiiily  not  passed  to  carry 
into  execution  any  power  of  Congress,  other  than 
the  power  to  legislate  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  clause  conferring  power  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  over  the  ten  miles  square,  had  been  omitted, 
could  Congress  establish  lotteries  ?  Could  an  act  es- 
tablishing a  lottery  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  specific 
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1821.       powers,  iu  the  execution  of  which  Congress  may 
legislate  over  all  the  States  ? 

If  the  act  authorizing  a  lottery  is  justified  by  the 
powers  which  extend  to  the  States,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  rest  it  on  the  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases 
over  Columbia.  And  if  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
powers  which  extend  to  the  States,  it  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  that  power  which,  being  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict, does  not  extend  to  the  States.  If  the  act  of 
Congress  has  efiect  in  Virginia,  it  is  a  law  over  the 
States,  and  must  have  been  passed  by  a  power  to 
legislate  over  the  States.  Now,  a  law  over  the 
States  cannot  be  passed  by  a  power  to  legislate  over 
Columbia.  But  it  is  the  power  to  legislate  over 
Columbia  that  has  been  exercised.  Therefore,  no 
law  has  been  passed  over  the  States.  Consequent- 
ly, no  law  has  been  passed  having  efiect  in  the  States. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  power  to  legislate  over  the  ten 
miles  square  that  the  authority  to  sell  lottery  tickets 
in  the  States  must  be  defended. 

The  power  to  legislate  over  the  ten  miles  square, 
is  strictly  confined  to  its  limits,  and  does  not  autho- 
rize the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  sale,  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  States.*  When  Congress  legislate  ex- 
clusively for  Columbia,  they  are  restrained  to  objects 
within  the  District.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  by 
the  authority  to  legislate>over  the  District,  cannot  be 
the  suffreme  law  in  a  State  *,  for  if,  by  the  power  to 
legislate,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  the  District, 
Congress  may  legislate  oyer  the  States,  it  will  ne* 
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cessarily  follow,  that  Congress  may ,  legislate  over       i82i. 
the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  pow  >*  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  over  the  ten  miles  square, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever*  In  the  case  of  Loughbo^ 
rough  V.  Blake,  the  Court  said,  that  ^^  on  the  extent 
of  these  terms,  according  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  mankind,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion."* What  is  the  opinion  in  which  all  mankind 
will  unUe  as  to  the  extent  of  those  terms  ?  Not  an 
opinion  that  the  laws  passed  in  legislating  over  the 
District,  "^hall  operate  in  the  States.  The  opinion  in 
which  it  is  presumed  that  mankind  generally  will 
unite,  is,  that  all  acts  of  Congress,  not  contrary  to 
reason  or  the  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  passed 
in  legislating  over  the  District,  shall  operate  exclu- 
sively within  its  limits,  but  not  at  all  beyond  them. 
The  power  given  to  Congress,  is  power  to  legis- 
late exclusively  in  all  cases  over  the  District.  What 
are  ihe  appropriate  means  of  executing  that  power  ? 
To  frame  a  code  of  laws  haviiig  effect  within  the 
District  only ;  to  establish  Courts  having  jurisdiction 
within  the  District  only,  &c.  But  what  are  the 
powers  claimed  ?  Power  to  repeal  the  penal  laws 
of  a  State  ;  power  to  pass  laws  ^^  that  Iknow  no  lo- 
cality in  the  Union ;"  laws  ^^  thajt  can  encounter  no 
geographical  impediments ;"  laws  ^^  whose  march  is 
through  the  Union."  I  admit,  that  all  the  powers 
of  Congress,  except  this  of  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases,  extend  throughout  the  Union ;  but  this,  by 

a  6  Wheat,  Rep,  317. 
Vor..  yi.  4'^ 
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18S1.  the  most  express  words,  and  froiii  its  nature,  is  Incal. 
Yet,  in  this  case,  by  a  power  to  legislate  for  a  District 
ten  miles  square,  Congress  is  made  to  assume  a 
power  to  legislate  over  the  whole  Union  y  and  be- 
cause an  act  is  authorized  to  be  done  in  ColumUa, 
over  which  Congress  may  legislate  in  all  cases  what* 
soever,  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  a  legal  act  when  done 
in  a  State,  the  laws  of  such  State  notwithstanding. 

The  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  over  the 
District  in  all  case^  whatsoever,  is  precisely  of  the 
same  extent  as  if  this  had  been  the  only  power  con- 
ferred on  them.  Now,  had  it  been  the  only  power 
conferred  on  Congress,  could  there  have  arisen  any 
doubt  about  its  extent  ?  When  Congress  legislate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  are  a  local  legis- 
lature. The  authority  to  legislate  over  the  District 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  as  strictly  limited  as  is  that 
of  the  legislature  of  Delaware  to  legislate  only  over 
Delaware.  The  acts  of  the  local  legislature  have  no 
operation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  place  for  which 
they  legislate. 

If  this  clause  confers  on  Congress  any  legislative 
power  over  the  States,  it  must  be  of  the  kind  grant- 
ed. But  the  power  granted  is  exclusive^  and  no  one 
will  contend,  that  an  exclusive  power  to  legislate 
over  the  States  is  conferred  on  Congress.  The 
power  given  extends  to  all  cases  whaieoever^  and  no 
one  will  contend,  that  Congress  have  power  to  legis- 
late over  the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The 
grant  is  of  an  exclusive  power  in  all  cases  over  ten 
miles  square.  The  claim  set  up  is  a  claim  of  para- 
mount power  over  the  whole  United  States- 
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Any  single  measure  which  Congress  may  adopt,  1821. 
must  be  justified  by  some  single  grant  of  power,  or 
not  at  all.  No  combination  of  several  powers  can 
authorize  Congress  to  adopt  a  single  measure  which 
they  could  not  adopt  either  by  one  or  another  of 
those  powers,  combined  with  the  power  to  pass  ne- 
cessary and  proper  laws  for  carrying  such  single 
power  into  efiect. 

There  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  acts  of  Vir- 
ginia  against  selling  lottery  tickets  within  that  State, 
and  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  legislate  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  can  be  none ;  for 
the  line  of  the  District  completely  separates  them. 
The  act  passed  by  Congress  is  confined  to  the  District ; 
the  act  of  the  State  legislature  is  confined  to  the  State : 
How  can  there  be  any  repugnancy  ?  A  power  to  le- 
gislate over  Virginia  cannot  come  into  collision  with 
a  power  to  legislate  over  the  District,  unless  those 
to  whom  they  are  entrusted  pass  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  have  passed  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
If  Congress  have  authorized  a  lottery  to  be  drawn 
within  the  city,  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery  are  thereby  legalised  within  the  city. 
Congress  have  never  said  that  lottery  tickets  may 
be  sold  in  the  States.  Those  tickets  may  be  sold  in 
any  place  where  the  local  laws  will  admit.  But 
that  they  should  be  sold  in  Virginia,  where  such  a 
sale  is  unlawful.  Congress  have  neither  enacted,  nor 
had  power  to  enact.  It  is  said,  that  without  a  power 
to  sell  the  tickets,  the  power  to  draw  the  lottery  is 
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i8ti.  ineffectual.  I  answer,  if  a  power  to  sell  lottery 
tickets  necessarily  follows  a  power  to  draw  lotteiieSi 
as  the  lotteries  must  be  drawn  in  the  citj,  so  there 
the  tickets  must  be  sold.  The  authority  to  sell  h 
the  authority  to  draw  ;  and  as  the  principal  autho- 
rity (to  draw)  is  confined  to  the  city,  so  is  the  con* 
sequent  authority,  (to  sell.)  Can  the  Corporatioa 
draw  lotteries  in  the  States  ?  If  not,  where  is  their 
authority  to  sell  where  they  have  no  authority  to 
draw  ?  If  the  seller  of  lottery  tickets  is  the  agent 
of  the  Corporation,  then  they  can  clothe  him  with 
no  legal  authority  to  be  executed  in  a  State,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  State.  The  Corporation  must  sell 
their  tickets  where  they  have  authority,  or  where 
they  are  permitted  to  sell.  If  the  seller  was  a  pur^ 
chaser  of  tickets,  and  desires  to  sell  again,  the  City 
has  no  interest  in  that  subsequent  sale;  and  the 
purchaser  must  sell  where  he  is  permitted  to  sell. 
Why  should  the  owners  of  these  tickets  have  an  ex- 
clusive 'privilege  in  Virginia,  to  sell  their  tickets, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 

It  has  been,  in  effect,  maintained,  that  Congress 
may  not  onlj'  themselves  legislate  over  the  Union, 
but  that  they  may  exercise  this  power  by  substitute. 
Power  to  legislate  over  a  State  must  be  derived  from 
the  people ;  and  cannot  be  transferred.  If  the 
power  to  legislate  over  the  City  may  be  vested  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people  thereof;  yet,  surely,  a 
power  to  legislate  over  the  States  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  City. 
When  Congress  pass  an  act  which  shall  have  the 
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eSMiof  law  in  tke  States,  it  mast  be  passed  in  par*  *     isn. 
soaace  of  power  delegatcid  to  them  b^the  people  of 


the  States.    The  constitotion  declares,  -that  "all        t 

Vinii 

legislatire  power  herein  granted  shall  be  i^ested  m  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States.^  This  rested  power 
cannot  be  transferred  to  a  Corporation.  It  must  be 
exercised  by  Congress,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  constitution.  Legislative  power  is  not,  in  its 
nature,  transferrable.  The  people  do  not  consent  t6 
obey  any  laws  except  those  passed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives according  to  the^onstitution.  They  who 
legislate  for  the  nation  must  represent  the  nation. 
The  Corporation  of  Washington  cannot  re6^ive  power 
to  legislate  over  the  people  of  the  Ubited  States. 
To  incorporate  the  people  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton with  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government 
and  police  of  the  city,  is*  no  transfer  of  power.  It  is 
an  authority  to  exercise  an  inherent  power.  There 
is  tn  every  body  of  people  a  natural  inherent  right  to 
legislate  for  themselves:,  but  small  societies  must 
have  permission  or  authority,  from  the  great  socie* 
ties,  of  vyhich  they  form  a  part.  Thus,  Coiigreqs 
authorized  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  consii- 
tution,  and  govern  themselves.  Is  this  a  transfer  of 
power?  No,  certainly  :  it  is  an  authority  to  exer- 
cise the  inherent  power  of  the  people  in  governing 
themselves.  Congress  may  authorize  the  piftbple  of 
Washington,  or  the  people  of  Arkansas,  'tfir  govern 
themselves  jl  but  it  was  never  heard^  ontir  this  case 
arose,  that  a  local  Corporation,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  themselves,  could  pass  laws  of 
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iw.       obiigadoa  throughout  the  Union :  laws  paramount 
in  the  States  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 

It  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  adTO- 
cates  of  the  Corporation,  that  what  Congress  jmi« 
tborizes  to  be  done,  that  thej  do.  This  is  not  so. 
Congress  authorized  Missouri  to  form  a  constitntion ; 
but  Congress  did  not  therefore  form  the  constitution 
of  Missouri.  The  Corporation  of  Washnigton  were 
left  free  to  act  on  the  subject  of  lotteries.  Th^ 
were. empowered  to  authorize  the  drawing  6f  lotteriM| 
and  to  pass  the  lau>s  necessary . and  proper,  iot^tm^ 
rying  that  pifxoer  into  efTect.  The  law-  estaUisUng 
the  lottery  in  questipni  is  the  by-law  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  by-lawjs  of  the  City  of  London  are  not 
acts  of  Parliament^  or  laws  of  the  realm ;  neither 
have  the  by-laws  of  the  City  of  Washington  any 
force  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City. 

Congress  have  not  said  tjiat  the  lottery  tickets 
should  be  sold  in  the  States.  They  have  not  even 
said  that  there  shall  be  a  lottery.  Congress  empow- 
ered the  Corporation  to  pass  the  law,  and  the  Cor- 
poration passed  it ;  the  ordinance  of  the  Corporation 
establishing  a  lottery,  is  no  more  a  part,  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  than  the  territorial  laws  now  passing  in 
Arkansas  will  be  parts  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  It 
is  not  an  act  of  Congress  under  which  these  tickets 
have  been  sold  in  Virginia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
that  State :  it  is  a  by-law  of  the  Corporation  of 
Washington  that  gave  existence  to  this  lottery.  An 
act  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  the  case ;  and 
therefore  this  Court  have  no  jurisdiction  under  the 
judiciary  act. 
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Tbe  powers  of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  i83i. 
ue  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  City.  Being  a 
Corporation  for  government,  all  within  the  corpo* 
rate  limits  are  subject  to  them;  but  no  others/ 
They  cannot  make  a  by-'law  affecting  even  their  own 
members,  beyond  the  corporate  limits ;  they  have 
no  power  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  in  Georgetown,  much  less  have  they  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  them  in  a  State,  con- 
trary to  its  laws.  This  by-law  either  extends  be- 
yond the  limits  of  thf^  City,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does, 
it  is  void  :  and  if  it  does  not,  it  can  have  no  effect  in 
Virginia*.  The  by-laws  of  a  Corporation  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  land,  even  within  their  limits. 
The  laws  of  the  States  are  the  laws  of  the  land,  within 
their  limits,  on  subjects  not  committed  to  Congress. 
To  those  laws  all  corporate  laws  are  subject^  But 
there  cannot  be  that  kind  of  collision  between  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation  of  Washmgton  and  State 
laws,  as  between  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  of 
tbe  City  of  London,  and  the  laws  of  England.  As 
the  by-laws  of  London  may  come  in  collision  with 
the  laws  of  England,  but  cannot  come  in  collision 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  those 
countries;  so  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  of 

a  1  Bac.  Mr.  644.  2  Comyn'i  Dig.  154.  3  Mod.  159.  1  Jitlt, 
JIbr.  415.  T.  Janes  144.  1  J>feh.  Mr.  413.  3  YtaUi,  (PeoD.) 
478. 

b  1  Bac.Abr.  544,  545,  551.  tlohart,  211.  5  Cv.  63  and  B 
Co.  Rep.  1?6. 
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1621.  Washington  maj  come  in  collision  with  the  laws  ot 

^"^fy*^^  the  United  States  in  the  ten  miles  square :  but  can 

T.  never  come  in  collision  with  the  laws  of  a  State, 


Virc^ia* 


for  they  cannot  have  operation  in  a  State. 

The  Court  will  maintain  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  granted  bj  the  people,  and  -for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  granted  by  the  people  ;  and  will,  if 
possible,  to  preserve  harmony,  prevent  the  clashing 
of  federal  and  State  powers.  Let  each  operate 
within  their  respective  spheres  ;  and  let  each  be  con- 
fined to  their  assigned  limits.  We  are  all  bound  to 
support  the  constitution.  How  will  that  be  best  ef- 
fected ?  Not  by  claiming  and  exercising  unacknow- 
ledged power.  The  strength  thus  obtained  will 
prove  pernicious.  The  confidence  of  the  people  con* 
stitutes  the  real  strength  of  this  government.  No- 
thing can  so  much  endanger  it  as  exciting  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  State  governments.  With  them  it  is  to 
determine  how  long  this  government  shall  endure.  I 
shall  conclude  by  again  reminding  the  Court  of  a  de- 
claration of  their  own,  that,  ^^  no  power  ought  to  be 
sought,  much  less  adjudged,  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  unless  it  be  clearly  within  the  reach  of  their 
constitutional  charter." 

Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden^  contra,  (1.)  stated,  that  he 
should  not  argue  the  general  question  whether  this 
Court  had  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  any  case,  from 
the  State  Courts,  because  it  had  been  already  so- 
lemnly  adjudged  by  this  Court,  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
tin  V.  Hunter.'' 

a  1  IVheat.  Rep.  304. 
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2.  This  is  a  case  arising  aader  the  constitution  iftii* 
and  laws  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  Courts  extends  to  it  by  the  ex- 
[Nress  letter  of  the  constitution;  and  the  case  of 
itartin  v.  Hunter  has  determined  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  exercised  by  this  Court  in  an  appellate 
form.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  present  case  does  not 
arise  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress, 
as  respects  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  limited  and 
confined  to  that  District  Bnt,  if  the  law  be  thus  li- 
mited in  its  operation,  how  is  this  to  be  discovered 
but  by  examining  the  constitution  ?  and  how  is  this 
examination  to.be  had  but  by  taking  jurisdiction  of 
the  case  ?  In  the  whole  argument,  constant  refer- 
ence was  had,  and  necessarily  had,  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  decide  the  c^aae  between  the  parties, 
upon  this  <)uestion  of  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  it  is  said  to 
be  a  case  not  arising  under  the  constitution.  It  is 
also  contended,  that  it  is  not  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
validity  of  which  is  drawn  in  question  in  the  present 
case ;  but  an  ordinance  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Washington ;  and  the  maxim  of  delegatus  non 
potest  delegarej  is  referred  to,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Corporation  cannot  exercise  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress.  Is  it  meant  by  this  to  assert  that  Con- 
gress cannot  authorize  the  Corporation  to  make  by- 
laws ?  Even  the  soundness  of  this  position  cannot  be 
determined  without  examining  the  constitution  and 
acts  of  Congress,  and  adjudging  upon  their  interpre- 
tation. The  whole  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  its 
subordinate  municipal  Corporations,  are  the  creatures 
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i8tK       of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  rela- 
tive to  it,  must  be  determined  by  the  constitution^ 
and  must  be  laws  of  the  United  States.    Are  not 
the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  Congress,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  powers  are  to  be  executed| 
necessarily,  questions  arising  under  the  constitution, 
by  which  the  powers  are  given  ?  How  can  the  ques- 
tion, whether  this  is  a  lottery  authorized  by  an  or- 
dinance of  the  Corporation,  and  not  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  be  decided,  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  and  the  constitution  under  which 
they  were  enacted  ?  The  plaintiffs  in  error  set  up  a 
right  to  sell  lottery  tickets  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
under  the  constitution  and   laws    of  the   United 
States,  and  the  State  denies  it     By  whom  is  this 
question  to  be  decided  ?  It  is  a  privilege  or  exemp- 
tion, within  the  very   words  of  the  judiciary  act^ 
set  up  or  claimed,  by  the  party,  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Union.     It  is  immaterial  for  the 
present  purpose  whether  the  claim  be  well  or  ill 
founded.    The  question  is,  whether  the  party  setting 
up  the  claim,  is  to  be  turned  out  of  Court,  with- 
out being  heard  upon  the  merits  of  his  case.     If 
you  have  not  jurisdiction,  you  cannot   hear   him 
upon  the  merits.     Upon  this  motion  to  quash  the 
writ  of  error,  you  can  only  inquire  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and   cannot   look  into  the   merits:  but  you 
are  asked  to  turn  the  party  out  of  Court  for  defect 
of  jurisdiction,  and  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  Union,  he  is  eifiitled  to  the  privilege  and  ex- 
emption which  he  claims.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
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any  individual  may  allege  that  be  has  such  a  privi-       i83i. 
lege,  io  order  to  remove  his  case  from  the  State     ^'f^^ 
€ourt  to  this ;  because  no  injury  would  ensue,  as  the         r. 
case  would  be  sent  back  with  damages :  and  even  if    ^"''™** 
there  might  be  some  inconveniences,  from  impro- 
perly bringing  causes  here,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
jBubmitted  to,  than  to  hazard  the  possible  violation  of  . 
the  constitutional  rights  of  a  citizen. 

3.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
powers  of  this  Court,  that  the  defendant  in  error  is 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.     Its  authority  ex- 
tends, in  terms,  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and 
if  there  be  any  implied  exceptions,  it  b  incumbent  on 
the  party  setting  up  the  exception  to  show  it.     In 
order  to  except  the  States,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
sovereign  and  independent  societies,  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  human  tribu- 
nal.   But  we  deny,  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the.national  constitution,  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  sovereign  State,  independent  of  the  Union.    The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  sole  sovereign 
apthority  of  this  country.     By  them,  and  for  them, 
the  constitution  was  established.    The  people  of 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  that  of  Virginia  in 
particular,  have  taken  away  from  the  State  govern* 
ments  certain  authorities  which  they  had  before,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  sovereign  and  independent  in 
that  sense  which  exempts  them  from  all  coercion  by 
judicial  tribunals.    Every  State  is  limited  in  its 
powers  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution ;  and 
whether  a  State  passes  those  limits,  is  a  question 
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itti.      which  the  people  of  the  UnioQ  have  not  thought  fit  to 

""^y^    trust  to  the  State  legislatures  or  judiciaries,  but 

T.         have  conferred  it  excluriyely  on  this  Court.    The 

"**"**'    Court  would  have  the  jurisdiction  without  the  word 
State  being  mentioned  in  the  constitution.   The  term 
i^  off  cases j^^  means  off,  without  exception  ;  and  the 
States  of  the  Union  cannot  be  excepted,  by  implicatioui 
because  they  have  ceased  to  be  absolutely  sovereign 
and  independent.    The  constitution  declares  that 
every  citizen  of  one  State,  shall  have  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  of  every  other  State.    Suppose 
Virginia  were  to  declare  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
aliens,  and  proceed  to  escheat  their  lands  by  inquest 
of  office  :  the  party  is  without  a  remedy ;  unless  he 
can  look  for  protection  to  this  Court,  which  is  the 
guardian  of  constitutional  rights.  Because  the  State, 
which  is  the  wrong  doer,  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  is 
that  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  redress  ?  By 
the  original  text  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  li- 
mitation in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  parties, 
where  the  case  arises  under  the  constitution^  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  Union :  and  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  resf/ecting  the  suability  of  States, 
merely  applies  to  the  other  class  of  cases,  where  it  is 
the  character  of  the  parties,  and  not  the  nature  of 
the  controversy,  which  alone  gives  jurisdiction.  The 
original  clause  giving  jurisdiction  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  parties,  as  aliens,  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States,  &c.  does  not  limit,  but  extends  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Union.     The  amendment  applies 
to  that  alone.     It  leaves  a  suit  between  a  State  and 
a  cittzen,  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  &c. 
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where  it  foond  it ;  and  the  States  are  still  liable  to  lati. 
be  sued  bj  a  citizeo,  where  the  jurisdiction  arises  in 
this  manner^  and  not  merely  out  of  the  character  of 
the  parties.  The  jurisdiction  in  the  present  case 
arises  out  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  controvers ji 
and  not  out  of  the  character  of  the  parties ;  and, 
oonsequently,  is  not  affected  bj  the  amendment 

But  it  is  said,  that  admitting  the  Court  has  juris- 
diction where  a  State  is  a  party,  still  that  jurisdiction 
must  be  original,  and  not  appellate ;  because  the  con- 
stitutioh  declares,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  origmaf  ju- 
risdiction, and  in  all  other  cases,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  answer  is,  that  this  proyisidn  was  mere- 
ly intended  to  prevent  States  from  being  sued  in 
die  inferior  Courts  of  the  Union;  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States;  that  where,  in  such  a 
case,  a  State  sues  in  its  own  Courts,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood as  renouncing  its  privilege  or  exemption, 
and  to  submit  itself  to  the  appellate  power  of  this  * 
Court ;  since,  if  the  jurisdiction  in  thiis  class  of  cases 
be  concurrent,  it  cannot  be  exercised  originally  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  wherever  the  State  chooses  to 
commence  the  suit  in  its  own  Courts.  Nor  is  there 
any  hardship  in  this  constructipn.  The  Stat4  can- 
not be  sued  in  its  own  Courts ;  but  if  it  commences 
a  suit  there  against  a  citizen,  and  a  question  arises 
in  that  suit  under  the  constitution,  Iftws,  and  treaties 
of  the  Union,  there  must  be  power  in  this  Court  to 
revise  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  in  order  to 
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1821.  produce  unifonnitj  in  the  constniction  of  the  cond- 
tutioo,  &c.  So,  if  a  consul  sues  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
this  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  although  the 
consul  could  not  be  sued  in  the  Circuit  Court  And 
if  the  United  States,  who  eannot  be  sued  any  where, 
think  proper  to  sue  in  the'  District  or  Circuit  Court, 
they  are  amenable  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court.  Even  granting,  therefore,  that  a  State 
cannot  be  sued  in  any  case ;  the  State  is  not  sued 
here :  she  has  sued  a  citizen,  in  her  own  tribunals, 
who  implores  the  protection  of  this  high  Court  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Union.  The  jurisdiction  does  not  act  on  the 
State ;  it  merely  prevents  the  State  from  acdng  on  a 
citizen,  and  depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  and 
legal  rights. 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  cases  where  this  Court 
cannot  take  jurisdiction,  though  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  are  violated  by  a  State.  But 
wherever  a  case  is  fit  for  judicial  cognizance,  or 
wherever  the  State  tribunals  take  cognizance  of  it, 
whether  properly  or  not,  the  appellate  power  of  this 
Court  may  intervene,  and  protect  the  con^itution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  from  violation.  Doubtless,  a 
State  might  grant  titles  of  nobility,  raise  and  support 
armies  and  navies,  and  commit  many  other  attacks 
upon  the  constitution,  which  this  Court  could  not 
repel.  But  if  these  attacks  were  made  by  judicial 
means,  or  if  judicial  means  were  used  to  compel 
obedience  to  these  illegal  measures,  the  authority  of 
this  Court  could,  and  would,  intervene.    Nor  can 
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this  argument  apply  to  a  case,  which  is  entirely      imu 
judicial  in  its  very  origin,  ^d,  therefore,  steers  clear 
of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  vindicating  the  consti- 
tution and  laivs  of  the  Uniou  from  violatipn  in  other 
cases  which  may  be  imagined. 

Neither  is  this  a  criminal  case.  The  ofience  in 
question  is  not  made  a  misdemeanour  by  the  law  of 
Virginia.  That  law  merely  imposes  a  penalty,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  or  information, 
or  indictment  The  present  prosecution  is  j^  mere 
mode  of  recovering  the  penalty.  But  suppose  it  is  a 
criminal  case.  The  constitution  declisires,  that  the 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  it,  or  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union ;  which 
includes  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases ;  unless,  in- 
deed. Congress  has  refused  jurisdiction  over  the 
former  in  the  judiciary  act,  which  we  insist  it' has 
not 

Mr.  Pinkney^  on  the  same  side,  (1.)  argued,  that 
there  was  no  authority  produced,  or  which  could  be 
produced,  for  the  position  on  the  other  side,  that  this 
Court  could  not,  constitutionally,  exercise  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  the  judgments  or  decrees  of  the 
State  Courts,  in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union.  The  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  contains  a  cotemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  in  this  respect,  of  great 
weight,  considering  who  were  the  authors  of  that 
law ;  and  which  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  re- 
peated decisions  of  this  Court,  constandy  exercising 
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lati.  the  jurisdictioa  in  quettioo/  This  le^lative  and 
judicial  ezpositioQ  has  been  acquiesced  in^  since  no 
attempt  baa  ever  been  made  to  repeal  the  law  upon 
the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the  constitution : 
TVofi^is^  in  rem  judicatam.  But  even  before  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  whilst  it  was  submit- 
ted to  public  discussion,  this  interpretation  was  given 
to  it  by  its  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  every 
objection  which  could  render  it  obnoxious  to  State 
jealousy.  But  they  well  knew  chat  this  interpreta- 
tion was  unavoidable,  and  the  authors  of  the  cele- 
brated Letters  of  Publiusj  or  the  Federalist^  have 
stated  it  in  explicit  terms** 

_  a  Clarke  y.  Harwood,  3  Doll.  34t.  Gqrdon  v.  Caldclengh, 
3Cranch,  268.  Smith  v.  Marjrlaod,  6  Oroneft,  t86.  Mat- 
thews y.  Zane»  4  Cramchy  382.  Owiogt  y.  Norwood's  Lessee, 
6  Cratuhy  344.  Martin  y.  Huoter,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  304.  Otis  y. 
Walter,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  18^  Miller  y.  Nicholls,  4  Wheat.  Rep. 
311.  GelstOD  y.  Hojrt,  S  Wheat.  Rep.  246.  M'lotire  y. 
Wood,  7  Cranehf  606.  Slocam  y.  Mayherrj,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  1. 
M'CoUoch  y.  Marjland,  4  Whea$.  R^.  316. 

h  '*  tier^  another  qaestion  occars — ^what  relation  would  sub- 
sist between  the  national  and  the  State  Courts  in  these  instances 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would 
certainly  lie  from  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  constitution  in  direct  terms  giyes  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  tui  all  the  enumerated  cases 
of  federal  cognizance,  in  whi^t^  it  is  uot  to  have  an  origioal 
one  ;  without  a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to 
the  inferior  federal, Courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not  the 
tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,*are  alone  contemplated. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it 
ought  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either 
this  must  be  the  case,  or  the  local  Courts  must  be  excluded 
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But  it  is  said,  that  the  jiiritdietioirof  the  State  isiii. 
Courts  is  concurreDt  with  those  of  the  UnioQi  over 
that  class  of  cases  arisiog  under  the  censtituticni^ 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  This,  how- 
ever, IS  not  of  absolute  necenity,  but  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress,  who  may  restrain  and  modify  this 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  or  render  it  exclusive  in  the 
federal  tribunals  at  their  pleasure.  The  supremacy 
of  the  national  constitution  and  laws,  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  federal  government,  and  would 
be  entirely  surrendered  to  State  usurpation,  if  Cen*" 

from  H  concarrent  jurisdiction  Id  matters  of  national  concerii, 
else  the  jadiciary  aathority  of  the  Union  may  be  eluded  at  the 
pleasiire  of  every  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  NeHher  of  these 
consequences  ought,  without  erident  necessity,  to  be  inTolVed ; 
the  latter  would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  and  arowed  purposes  of  the  propo- 
sed  goYemment,  and  would  essentially  embarrass  its  measures. 
Nor  do  1  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition. 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  natibbal  and  State 
systems  are  to  be  regarded  asoirc  wholk.  •  The  Courts  of  the 
latter  will  of  course  be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  an  appeal  from  them  will  as  natui^ly 
lie  to  that  tribunal  wbith  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimflate  the 
principles  of  national  justice  and  the  rules  of  national  decisions. 
The  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  contention  is,  that. all  the 
eauses  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  /or  weighty  pUbiic  reasons, 
receive  their  original  or  final  determination  hi  the  Courts  of  the 
Union.  To  confine,  therefore,  the  general  expressions,  giving 
appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  appeals  from 
the  subordinate  federal  Courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  ex- 
'tension  to  the  State  Courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of 
the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary' to  evexy  sound 
rule  of  interpretation."  No.  LXXXIII. 
Vol  VI.  45 
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1821.  gress  coold  noir  vt  its  option,  ioyest  the  Courts  of 
the  Uiiioii  with  etclosive  jurisdiction  over  this  class 
of  cases,  or  give  Uiojm  Courts  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribu- 
nals. Every  other  branch  of  federal  authority  might 
as  well  be  surrendered.  To  part  with  this,  leaves 
the  Union  a  mere  league  or  confederacy  of  States 
entirely  sovereign  and  independent  This  particular 
portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  every  government  must  be  commensurate 
with  its  legislative  authority :  it  must  be  adequate  to 
the  protectioP)  enforcement,  and  assertion  of  all  the 
other  powers  3f  the  government*  In  some  cases  this 
power  must  necessarily  be  direcdy  exercised  by  the 
federal  tribunals,  as  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Union.  But  in  other  ciases,  it  is  merely  ^ protecting 
power,  and  cannot,  from  the  very  nature- of  things, 
be  exercised  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Courts  of 
the  Union.  Such  are  suits  between  citizen  and 
citizen  on  contract.  Here  the  State  Courts  must  ne- 
cessarily have  original  jurisdiction  ;  but  if  the  party 
defendant  sets  up  a  defence,  founded  (for  example) 
upon  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  supposed  to  im* 
pair  .the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Statp  Court  is  ia  favour  of  the  law  thus  set  up, 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  must  be  exerted 
over  the  cause,  or  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  prohibits  any  State  from  making  a  law  im- 
pairing the  obligrition  of  contracts  is  a  dead  letter. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  prohibits 
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the  exercise  of  sach  a  coQtroning  authority.    On  the      ist i. 
contrarj,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  whcire  the 
case  arises  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Union,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shaU  extend 
to  it.    It  is  the  case^  then,  and  not  the  forum  in 
which  it  arises,  that  is  to  determine  whether  ihe  ju- 
dicial authority  of  the  Union  shall  be  exercised  over 
it.    But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  must  nec^* 
sarily  originate  in  the  State  tribunals,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  at  the  time  the  suit  is  commenced, 
Ihrhether  it  will  or  will  not  involve  any  question  afi- 
ang  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union. 
Over  this  class  of  cases,  then,  the  Courts  of  the 
Union  must  have  appellate  jurisdiction.    The  appil^ 
hue  power  of  this  Court  is  extended  by  the  eonstitu*- 
tion  to  all  cases  within  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
Union,  and  not  included  within  the  or^no/ jurisdic** 
tion  of  this  Court.    Its  appellate  power,  so  far  as 
respects  the  constitution,  depends,  then,  on  two 
questions  only :  is  the  case  within  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Union  ?  and  is  it  within  the  original  cogni- 
zance of  this  Court  ?    The  first  question  being  an- 
swered affirmatively,  and  the  second  negatively,  the 
appellate  power  under  the  constitution  is  comploCely 
established  in  any  given  ease. 

But  the  power  of  removing  this  class  of  causiBS, 
pendente  Kte^  is  also  denied ;  and  it  is  saidj^  that  the 
authority  to  remove,  before  judgment,  a  suit  brdught 
in  the  State  Court,  into  the  federal  Court^  is  repugn 
nant  to  the  constitution.  In  Jtfdffm  v.  Hunter^  the 
ailment  was  the  other  way,  and  it  was  insisted, 
that  Congress  ought  to  have  given  t6  this  Court  the 
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i«n.  poirer  of  MtNJbM^  this  ie/n^tiaa  of  caiuoi  firdm  the 
State  tribiloabi  the  oMNfteat  |Hi)r  qtUBstton  aroie  re* 
^^  specting  the  coosdmtioo  AP^  l^ws^  of  the  Dmoo,  ia 
*  '"'^'^^^  Mder  to  arokl  the  offebsire  ef  ercide  of  an  a|^llale 
j arifldictioii  over  the  State  Courts.*  Qi$aeunque  via 
datch^t  is  inunaterial ;  for  the  power  of  remoral,  if 
it  be  not  unconstitutional,  |s  an  appellate  power,  and 
analogous  to  a  writ  of  error.  If  it  be  unconstita- 
tional,  the  necessity  for  the  controlling  power  of  a 
writ  of  error,  ig  only  the  jbore  manifest  Take  awfrjr 
both,  and  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treati^.  of  diia 
Union  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  judicatures. 

Again.   It  is  said,  that  the  judges  of  the  Stale 
Courts  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  tJnion,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union 
are  their  supreme  law  i  and  it  b  inferred,  that  the 
constitution  reposes  implicit  confid^Ace  in  them,  and 
there  bught  to  be  no  revision  of  their  judgmentSi 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  constitution  reposes  this 
implicit  confidence  in  the  State  tribunals,  why  does 
it  authorize  the  establishment  of  federal  Courts» 
which,  upon  this  supposition)  would  be  wholly  usa« 
less?  And  why  are  the  members  of  the  State,  legis-' 
latures  and  executives  required  to  take  the  same 
oath  ?  They  are  bound  to  support  the  coostitution 
by  the  same  solemn  sanctions,  and  yet  their  acts 
may  confessedly  be  set  aside  by  the  national  judica- 
tures, as  being  repugnant  to  that  constitution.    The 
actual  constitution  of  this  country  is  not  a  govern- 
ment of  confidence ;  it  is  a  scheme  of  government 

a  ]  Wheal.  Rep.  31d. 
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conceived  ill  the  spirit  of  jealousy^  and  rendered  imi. 
adequate  to  all  its  own  purposes,  bj  its  own  means : 
and  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  the  principal 
means  of  giving  effect  to  it  This  it  is  which  dis-  ^'*"^ 
.tingoishes  it  from  the  Confederation.  Experience  has 
shown  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  provision. 
If  the  State  Courts  may  adjudicate  conclusively  for 
the  'Union,  why  may  not  the  State  legislatures  legb- 
late  for  it ;  and  .where  is  the  utility  of  distinct  and 
appropriate  powers,  if  it  cannot  maintain  them  from 
Isolation  ?  In  Martin  v.  Hunter^'  the  Court  consi- 
dered this  ai^ument  fully,  and  thought  it  operated 
the  other  way.  The  care  which  the  constitution 
takes  to  make  the  State  Courts  respect  it,  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  made  tinder  it,  proves  that  it  was 
supposed  that  cases  might  come  before  them  by  ori- 
ginal suit,  which  would  involve  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  ^the  Union,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  appeal  or 
revision.  This  was  anticipated,  and  the  constitu- 
tion endeavours  to  make  the  first  decision  correct,  by 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  But  it  does  not  improvi- 
dently  rely  upon  that  alone.  The  judges  of  the  in- 
ferior Courts  of  the  Union  take  the  same  oath,  and 
lie  under  the  same  obligation ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  subject  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su-. 

preme  Court. 

But  it  is  asked,  can  Congress  grant  an  appeal 
from  the  District  or  Circuit  Court,  to  a  State  Court  ? 
The  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  and  it  is 
thence  inferred  that  they  cannot  grant  an  appeal 

a  1  Wkeat.  Rep.  349. 
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1821.  from  a  State  to  a  federal  Court  This  seems  to  im- 
ply that  you  can  do  nothing  unless  you  can  do  its 
opposite.  Such  a  proposition  would  repeal  all  the 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  As  well 
might  it  be  asked,  can  Congress  grant  an  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  to  the  District  Court ;  and  be- 
cause there  is  something  absurd  in  the  idea  of  an 
appeal  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  the  opposite  appeal  could  not 
be  granted.  But,  until  the  relation  of  supreme  and 
subordinate  is  destroyed,  the  State  laws  and  judica- 
tures must  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  Union,  in  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  its 
powers  and  jurisdiction.  Such  was  once  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  Virginia  herself,  and  to  Which  it  is 
confidently  believed  she  will  revert  in  a  moment  of 
calmer  reflection. 

a  !rhe  leanied  cooDsel  hete  read  the  following  resolatioof  of 
the  legtslatare  of  Virginia. 

Eitract  from  the  Joarnal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Virginia,  begnn  and  held  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Richmond,  the  4th  day  of  December,  1809. 

Friday^  January  26,  1810.  **  Mr.  Nelson  reported  from  the 
Committee  to  whom  were  committed  the  preamble  and  resola- 
tiona  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Penn* 
sylyania,  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  ap* 
pointment  of  anr  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  between 
the  State  and  federal  judiciary,  that  the  Committee  had,  ac- 
cording to  order,  taken  the  said  preambles  and  resplutiona 
under  their  consideration,  and  directed  him  to  report  them 
without  any  amendment.  And  on  the  question  being  put  there* 
upon,  the  same  were  agreed  to  unanimously,  by  the  House,  as 
follows :  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commum« 
cation  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  covering  certain  reso- 
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SL  It  18  further  contended  on  the  other  side,  that      isti. 
this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  present  case, 
because  the  writ  of  error  presents  no  question  an* 

hitioDS  of  the  Legislatara  of  Uiat  State,  propoeing  an  amend* 
dMUt  to  the  constitotioo  of  the  Uoited  States,  hj  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  diipiites  between  the 
State  and  federal  jodiciary,  hare  had  the  same  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  are  of  opinion  that  a  tribunal  is  already  pronded 
bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  The  Supreme 
Court,  more  eminently  qualified  from  their  habits  and  duties, 
from  the  mode  of  their  selection,  and  from  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  to  decide  the  dispojLes  laforesaid,  in  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  could  be 
created.     The  members  of  the  Supreme*  Court  are  selected 
firom  those  in  the  United  States  who  are  most  celebrated  for 
▼irtue  and  legal  learning,  not  ^t  the  will  of  a  single  indiWdual, 
but  by  the  concurrent  wishes  of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  they  will,  therefore,  hare  no  local  prejudices  and 
partialities.   The  duties  they  haye  to  perform  lead  them  neces- 
sarily to  the  most  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal,  and  several  State  Courts,  together 
with  the   admirable  symmetry  of  our    Goremment.      The 
tenure  of  their  offices  enables  them  to  pronounce  the  sound 
and  correct  opinions  they  may  have  formed,  without  fear,  &• 
Your,  or  partiality.    The  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  Pennsylyania,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  federal  judiciary  will,  from  a  lust  of  power,  enlarge  their 
jurisdiction,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  ;  that  they  will  exercise  their  will  instead  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution.    This  argument,  if  it  proyes  any  thing, 
would  operate  more  strongly  against  the  tribunal  proposed  to 
be  created,  which  promises  so  little,  than  against  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  haye  every  thing 
connected  with  their  appointment,  calculated  to  insure  confi- 
dence.    What  security  have  we,  were  the  proposed  amend- 
mept  adopted,  that  this  tribnnal  would  not  substitute  their  will 
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siQg  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States.  And  to  sbow  this,  it  is  said  that  the  record 
speaks  onlj  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress, 

and  their  pleaf are  io  place  of  tbe  law  T  The  jadiciarj  are  th^ 
weakest  of  the  three  departmeDta  of  goTemmeDt,  and  least  dan- 
S^roQfl  to  the  political  rights  of  the  conttitution.  They  hold 
neither  the  parse  nor  the  sword  ;  and  OTen  to  enforce  their  owa 
jodgments  and  decrees,  mast  altimately  depend  apon  the  eze- 
catife  arm.  Should  the  federal  jadidarj,  howerer,  anmind- 
ful  of  their  weakness,  anmindfal  of  the  datj  which  they  owe 
to  themselres  and  their  coantry,  hecome  corrapt,  and  transcend 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  woald  the  proposed  amendment 
oppose  e? en  a  prohable  barrier  to  snch  an  improbable  state  of 
things  t  The  creation  of  a  tribunal  sach  as  is  proposed  by 
Pennsylyania,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  it, 
from  the  description  giren  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  tend 
rather  to  inrite, '  than  prereot  a  collision  between  the  federal 
and  State  Courts.  It  might  also  become,  in  process  of  time,  a 
serious  and  dangerous  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of  the 
general  Goremment 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  of  this  State  do  dis* 
approre'of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  thd  United 
States  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylrania. 

Resolved,  also,  that  his  excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  is 
hereby  requested  to  transmit  forthwith,  a  copy  of  the  fore* 
going  preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives of  this  State,  in  Congress,  and  to  the  executives 
of  tbe  several  Slates  in  the  Union,  and  request  that  the  same 
be  laid  before  the  legislatures  thereof." 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia : 

'*  Tuesday,  January  23,  1810.  The  House,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  tbe  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and 
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and  nobody  denies  its  validity,  and  therefore  no  issi. 
question  arises  under  an  act  of  Congress.  But  the 
words  of  the  judiciary  act  are  pursued  by  this  writ 
of  error,  as  they  always  have  been  in  other  cases. 
It  is  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress^  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  act  of  Virginia,  as  compared  with  it^ 
which  are  drawn  into  question.  The  Court  below 
decided  against  the  first,  and  in  favour  of  the  last,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  case.  The  validity  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  means  the  effect  attributed  to  it  by  the 
defendant  who  sets  it  up  as  a  defence  against  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  State  as  inflicts  a  penalty  upon  him 
for  doing  what  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes*  The 
defendant  relies  upon  the  act  of  Congress,  as  crea- 
ting an  exception  in  favour  of  his  case,  out  of  the  act 
of  Virginia.  He  says  it  is  valid,  or  available,  or  effi- 
cacious to  create  such  an  exception.  That  was  the 
question  which  the  record  shows  was  before  the 
Court  below  ;  and  the  Court  decided  that  it  was  not 
so  valid,  or  available,  or  efficacious.  Whether  it  is 
so  or  not,  is  the  question  which  the  writ  of  error 
presents  for  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  such  a  question  as  the 

Mr.  Robert  Stanard  reported  that  the  committee  had,  accord- 
ing to  order,  had  under  consideration  the  preamble  and  resola- 
tions  of  the  select  committee  to  whom  were  referred  that  part 
of  the  GoFeroor's  commanication  which  relates  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
legislature  of  PennsyWania,  had  gone  through  the  same,  and 
directed  him  to  report  them  to  the  House  without  amendment ; 
which  he  handed  in  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  the  question  being 
put  on  agreeing  to  the  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  they 
were  agreed  to  by  the  House  unanimously. 
Vol.  VL  46 
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im.  appellate  power  of  this  Court  can  deal  with.  But 
the  question  on  this  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error,  is  not  whether  the  act  of  Congress  is  vaJUd  as 
against  the  act  of  Virginia  ;  but  whether  that  ques- 
tion is  presented  by  the  record,  so  that  this  Court 
can  determine  it,  after  it  has  concluded  to  entertain 
the  writ  of  error.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  right,  privi- 
lege, or  exemption  under  the  statute  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  gives  the  jurisdiction/  The  decision 
upon  that  claim,  as  it  appears  upon  the  record,  is 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction.  That  the  claim  to 
exemption  appears  upon  the  record,  cannot  be  de- 
nied in  this  case  more  than  anj  other.  The  claim 
may  even  be  an  absurd  one  :  but  this  Court  cannot 
be  called  upon,  on  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error,  to  condemn  it  as  such.  ^  All  argument  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  the  claim  is  premature,  so  long  as 
it  isj  sub  judice J  whether  the  Court  can  examine  its 
sufficiency. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  question  does  not  arise 
under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  but  under  a 
mere  by-law  of  the  City  of  Washington ;  and  that 
the  case  involves  nothing  but  that  by-law :  and  it  is 
said  to  be  absurd  to  call  a  by-law  of  the  City  of 
Washington  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
material whether  it  be  so  or  not.  The  by-law  is  the 
execution  of  a  power  given  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  execution  of  that  power, 
involves  the  effect  of  the  law ;  and  although  the 
execution  of  the  power  is  not  a  law  of  the  United 

a  WheaU  Dig.  Dn.  tit.  Const  Law^  V.  (B.)  18G. 
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States,  yet  that  which  gives  the  powei*  is.  The  isai. 
questiooi  therefore,  is,  not  what  is  the  mere  effect 
of  the  execution  of  the  power  in  the  abstract,  or  un- 
connected with  the  law  which  gives  it,  but  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  power  by  force  of  the  law  which 
gives  it :  and  that  question  compels  you  to  mount 
up  to  the  constitution  itself. 

The  course  of  the  inquiry  will  then  be,  (1.)  What 
has  the  party  done  ?  and  what  is  the  immediate 
authority  under  Which  he  did  it  ?  (2.)  What  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  authority  ?  what  its 
qualities  under  the  law  which  gave  it,  and  the  con- 
stitution under  which  that  law  was  passed  ? 

If  an  officer  of  the  United  States  does  any  act  for 
which  a  State  Court  calls  him  to  account,  and  he 
relies  in  his  defence  upon  the  authority,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  a  statute  of  Congress,  his  act  is  not  a  law 
of  the  United  States ;  but  his  defence  is  referred  to 
the  effect  and  validity  of  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  again  referred  to  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  paramount  law.  The  last  act  done  need  not 
be  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it 
is  attempted  to  be  justified,  or  its  consequences  main- 
tained, under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is 
alleged  gave  to  it  a  protecting  power  in  the  case  be- 
fore the  Court. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  the  constitution  gives 
jurisdiction  only  in  cases  arising  under  it,  or  the 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  this 
case  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  act  of  Congress  now  in  question  is  not  a 
law  of  the  United  States.    An  act  of  the  Congress, 
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tm.  in  its  capacity  of  local  sovereign  of  the  District  .of 

^"fTf^^  Columbia,  is  said  not  to  be  a  law  of  the  United 
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T.  States.  But  whose  law,  then,  is  it  ? 
^'^^^  States  in  Congress  assembled,  are  the  local  soTer^gnr 
of  tbe  District,  and  it  is  by  them  that  this  law  is 
passed.  Fs  it  less  a  law  of  the  United  States,  be* 
cause  it  does  not  operate  directly  upon  the  Union  at 
large  ?  A  statute  is  not  a  law  of  tHe  United  Stales 
on  account  of  the  subject  on  which  it  acts  being 
limited  or  unlimited.  It  is  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  passed  by  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  authority  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  that  of  the  Union,  its 
sphere  is  limited,  but  the  power  itself  is  even  greater 
than  the  general  federal  power  of  the  Union.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  People  and  the  States  combinedi 
exerted  upon  their  peculiar  domain.  It  is  the  same 
Congress  which  passes  both  description  of  laws. 
The  question,  whether  the  law  operates  beyond  the 
District,  is  the  question  upon  the  merits  hereafter  to 
be  discussed. 

Again ;  it  is  said,  that  the  by-law  alone  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  tbe  act  of  CoDgress :  because  the  by- 
law is  not  passed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  people  of 
the  District  to  govern  themselves.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress only  calls  this  inherent  power  into  action :  and 
tbi^  inherent  power,  when  so  called  into  action,  is 
the  only  power  which  this  Court  can  deal  with.  The 
fallacy  of  this  argument  consists  in  its  confounding 
inherent  power  with  an  inherent  capacity  to  receive 
power.  .  The  subordinate  legislative  power  of  the 
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territories  and  District!,  which  belong  to  the  Union  issi. 
in  fall  sovereignty,  is  not  their  power,  but  that  of 
dieir  superior.  But  admit  this  abstract  doctrine  pf 
inherent  power :  the  question  still  recurs,  what  is  the 
constitutional  eflbet  of  thlsr  power  |)eing  excited  into 
action  1^  the  paramount  power.  The  action  of  the 
inherent  power  will  still  depend  upon  the  power  by 
which  it  is  set  in  motion ;  and  what  it  can,  or  can- 
not do,  under  that  impulse,  is  just  the  same  question 
with  the  other. 

It  is  also  oljected,  that  a  law  Emanating  from  the 
local  power  of  Congress  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, cannot  bind  the  tfnion.  But  whether  it  can  or 
not  is  the  very  question  to  be  determined,  when  the 
merits  come  to  be  discussed ;  which  the  writ  of 
error  gives  authority  to  decide ;  and  which  cannot 
be  decided  without  entertaining  the  writ  of  error. 
The  argument  on  the  other  side,  proceeds  in  a  vitious 
circle.  It  is  asserted,  that  you  must  quash  the  writ 
of  error,  because  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
case  or  question.  It  is,  then,  said,  that  you  must 
take  jurisdiction  of,  and  inquire  into,  the  case  and 
the  question,  in  order  that  you  may  dismiss  the  writ 
of  error:  or,  in  other  words,  you  have,  and  you 
have  not,  jurisdiction  over  the  case  and  question, 
and  you  ought  to  decide  them  in  order  to  see  that 
you  ought  not  to  decide  them.  And  here  again  the 
supposed  absurdity  of  the  claim  of  protection,  by  the 
defendant  on  the  record,  against  the  act  of  Virginia, 
is  urged  to  authorize  a  refusal  to  inquire  upon  the 
writ  of  error,  whether  it  is  absurd  or  not. 
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1821.  3.  The  next  ground  of  objection  to  the  jurisdictira 

is,  that  the  writ  of  error  is  itself  a  suit  against  a 
State  by  a  citizen  of  that  or  some  other  State.  .And 
Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Error,  (L.)*  is  cited  as  an  authority  to 
show  that  a  release  of  ail  suits  is  a  release  of  a  writ 
of  error.  But,  even  admitting  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  technically  called  a  suit,  it  is  not  such  a  suit  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  A  writ  of  error, 
where  a  party  is  to  be  restored  to  something,  may  be 
released  by  a  release  of  all  suits  or  actions,  because 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  an  action.  But  this  writ 
of  error  is  not  a  suit,  because  the  party  is  not  to  be 
restored  to  any  thing.  A  reversal  of  the  judgment 
below. will  leave  things  just  as  they  were  before  the 
judgment.  But  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not  compel* 
led  to  come  into  this  Court  by  the  writ  of  error.  A 
citation,  or  scire  facias  ad  audiendum  errores,  is  only 
notice  to  the  State,  leaving  it  at  her  option  volunta* 
rily  to  appear.  It  does  not  act  compulsorily  upon 
the  State.  It  acts  upon  the  Court,  which  she  has 
used  as  the  instrument  to  enforce  her  law.  A  case 
is  presented  by  the  interference  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  State,  for  the  interposition  of  the  appellate 
power  of  this  Court.  The  object  is  to  reverse  the 
judgment,  and  that  done,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  power.  The  United  States  are  liable  to  the 
same  coercion.  They  may  be  called  before  this 
Court  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  judgments  ob- 
tained in  their  favour  may  be  reversed.  And  is  it 
then  derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular 
State,  that  its  Judgments  should  be  liable  to  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner,  in  cases  within  the  jii- 
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dicial  power  of  the  Union  ?  This  control  is  exerted  isti.. 
upon  the  judiciary  ;  .upon  the  judgments  of  the  ju- 
diciary. The  State  is  incidentally  affected ;  but 
that  has  been  already  determined  in  this  Court  to 
be  immaterial/  Nor  is  this  sort  of  control  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  which  is  constantly  exercised, 
in  suits  between  private  parties,  over  the  acts  of  the 
State  legislatures  and  executives^  upon  the  same 
ground  of  their  repugnancy  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  you  can  give  costs  against 
the  State,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  the  answer  is, 
that  you  cannot  do  so  in  any  case  upon  a  mere  re- 
versal of  a  judgment.  And  even  if  you  could  in  a 
case  between  private  parties,  is  it  any  objection  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  where  the 
United  States  are  piaintifis  below,  that  you  cannot 
award  and  enforce  the  payment  of  costs  against 
them  ?  It  is  not  Jurisdiction  over  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia that  is  claimed,  but  over  a  question  arising 
under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  over  the  judg- 
ments of  her  Courts  construing  those  laws.  This 
point  is  incidentally  touchei^^  in  Martin  v.  Hunter^  in 
considering  the  question  as  to  removal  of  suits,  be- 
fore judgment,  and  it  is  there  said  by  the  Court  that 
the  remedy  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  the  constitution,  if  it 
could  act  only  on  the  parties^  and  not  upon  the 
l^ate  Courts.^ 

a  JVheat.  Dig.  Dec.  tit.  Comt.  Imv,  V.  (C.)  211. 
a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  350. 
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.    iW'  4»  liasdjr.  It  is  insisted,  Sot  the  defendant  in  erior, 

that  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  present 
case,  because  a  State  is  a  party  to  the  original  con- 
troversy which  the  writ  of  error  brings  before  the 
Cpurt :  That  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  in  all 
cases,  where  a  State  isaj^y^is  ariginalj  and  there- 
lore  it  cannot  have  d^fiefito^  jurisdiction  in  this  case, 
^be  obvious  answer  to  this  argument  b,  that  the 
jurisdiction  now  claimed  does  not  arise  under  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  gives  original  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  in  which  a 
State  is  a  party ;  but  the  jurisdiction  is  asserted 
under  that  clause  whicb^  gives  the  federal  judiciary 
cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  parties.    In  this  lattet ' 
^lass  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  ju- 
risdiction*    In  some  of  this  description  of  cases,  the 
jurisdiction  could  not  be  originally  exerciated.     The 
penal  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  originally  enforced, 
or  enforced  at  all,  by  a  judicature  of  the  Union. 
They  cannot  therefore  form  the  subjects  of,  or  create 
subjects  for,  its  original  jurisdiction.     The  Courts 
of  the  United  States  can  here  exert  only  a  control- 
ling or  restraining  power  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Union,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error.    This  view  of  the  subject  is 
taken  in  Martin  v.  Hunter.    The  Court  there  says, 
"  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a  crime  in  a  State 
Courts  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his  de- 
fence, that  the  crime  was  committed  by  an  er  post 
facto  9Ct  of  the  State ; ,  must  not  the  State  Court,  in 
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the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  already  right-  issi. 
fully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the 
sufficiency  and  validity  of  the  defence  ?  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles^  to 
give  a  negative  answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innume- 
rable instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  stated  in 
illustration  of  the  position ;  and  unless  the  State 
Courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this 
clause  of  the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning 
or  effect,  and  public  mischiefs  of  a  most  enormous 
magnitude  would  inevitably  ensue.'"  So  the  Court 
afterwards  say,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  before 
cited,  speaking  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remedy  of 
removal  of  suits  to  ac^mplish  the  purposes  of  the 
constitution,  *^  in  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions^ 
the  difficulty  seems. admitted  to  be  insurmountable,"* 
&c.  What  difficulty  ?  The  difficulty  of  controlling 
them  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  without  the 
aid  of  a  writ  of  error,  because  those  Courts  could 
take  no  original  cognizance  of  this  description  of 
cases,  and  they  could  not  be  removed  before  judg- 
ment. As,  then,  the  federal  Courts  have  no  original 
jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  merely  under  the  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  it  follows^ 
that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  speaks  of 
cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  does  not 
apply  to  it :  and  the  appellate  power,  now  in  ques- 
tion, is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  part  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle which  declares,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 

a  1  WketU.  Atfp.  341.  (  1  Whiot.  R$p.  3(0. 
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lati.       condtitutioa,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  cou- 
^"^^^^^^    pl^  ^>th  the  subsequent  provision,  which  declares, 
T.         that  in  all  cases  to  which  that  judicial  power  ex- 
^^^^    tends,  this  Court  shall  have  appellate^  where  it  has 
not  original  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe. 
That  it  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  established  by  the  authority  of  the  case 
of  Martin  v.  Hunter :  and  that  this  appellate  power 
is  competent  to  control  the  State  Courts,  is  also 
proved  by  that  case/    There  is,  therefore,  no  open 
question  but  this,  does  the  fact  of  a  State  being  a 
.  party  prosecutor  in  the  State  Court,  make  this  case 
an  exceptioii,  and  take  it  out  of  the  general  rule  ? 
Upon  the  ptai  i  policy  and  purpose  of  the  constitution 
it  does  not.     This  jurisdiction  has  already   been 
shown  to  be  different  in  its  nature  from  the  original 
jurisdiction  .which  was  exercised  over  States  before 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution.     But  that  other 
jurisdiction  will  go  far  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatural  in   giving    appellate   power  over   State 
Courts  in  cases  whc^re  a  State  is  a  party  plaintiff. 
The   constitution  authorized   direct   coercion  over 
States  or  private  citizens  indifferently.    The  amend- 
ment has  partly  taken  this  away  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  is  still  manifested  by  the  former  pro- 
vision.   I'he  same  constitution  also  authorized  ap- 
pellate control  over  State  Courts ;  and  is  it  natural 
that  it  should  condemn  the  same  control,  merely  he- 
ft 1  WhMi.  Rtp.  304. 
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cause  a  State  haa  obtained  the  judgment  to  be  re-  issi. 
vised  ?  The  constitution  had  no  delicacy  with  re-  ^"^"^^^^ 
gard  to  States  on  this  matter.  It  considered  them  f. 
as  directly  amenable  where  original  jurisdiction  can  ^ir^^- 
1>e  exerted.  Why  not  empower  its  tribunals  to  affect 
their  interests  in  an  appellate  form,  by  acting,  not  on 
the  State,  but  on  its  Courts,  as  unquestionably  it 
-does  in  all  cases  where  individuals  are  parties  below  ? 
The  appellate  power  is  trifling,  compared  with  the 
original  as  it  formerly  stood:  and  a  constitution 
which  gave  the  last  could  have  no  scruples  about  the 
first.  The  appellate  control  is  respectful  to  the  State 
sovereignties  compared  with  the  original;  and  it 
stands  upon  high  considerations  of  self  defence,  upon 
grounds  of  constitutional  necessity  not  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  suability  of  the  States  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  the  >  constitution  still  be 
safe.  But  the  judicial  control  of  the  Union  over 
State  encroachments  and  usurpations,  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  sovereignty  of  the  constitution — ^to  its 
integrity — to  its  very  existence.  Take  it  away,  and 
the  Union  becomes  again  a  loose  and  feeble  confe- 
deracy— a  government  of  false  and  foolish  confi- 
dence— a  delusion  and  a  mockery !  Why  is  it  in 
cases,  in  which  individuals  are  parties  in  a  State 
Court,  that  the  judgment  may  be  revised  in  this 
Court  ?  Because  the  judiciary  of  the  Union  ought 
\o  possess  ample  power  to  preserve  the  constitution, 
and  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  from  violation 
by  other  judicatures.  Its  judicial  power?  should  be 
commensurate  with  its  other  powers,  and  rights,  and 
prerogatives.    They  might    else    be    evaded   and 
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1881.      trampled  under  foot  bj  judicatures  in  wUch  the 
^^^^1^    constitution  does  not  con6de.    This  high  motive 
▼; .      is  as  strong)  at  least,  where  a  State  is  plaintiff  or 
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prosecutor  in  its  own  Courts,  as  where  it  is  boCp 
Indeed,  it  is  far  stronger ;  for  all  the  motives  to  ju- 
dicial leanings  and  partialities  here  operate  in  their 
fullest  force,  though  the  State  judges  may  not  be 
conscious  of  their  influence.    The  sovereignty  of 
t6e  State  law^-State  pride-^tate  interests — are 
here  in  paramount  vigour  as  inducements  to  error ; 
and  judicial  usurpation  is  countenanced  by  legislative 
support  and  popular  prejudice.    Let  the  Court  look 
to  the  consequences  of  this  distinction.    A  State 
passes  a  law  repugnant  to  the  national  constitution. 
It  gives  a'  remedy  in  the  name  of  an  individual--^ 
common  informer*    You  may  control  this  law,  if  the 
State  judiciary  acts  upon  it.    But  the  State  may 
avoid  thb  (as  it  seems)  by  authorizing  the  remedy 
in  its  own  name ;  and  you  thus  lose  your  protecting 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  although  you'  might  still 
exercise  it,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  the  inoffensive 
mode  of  confining  your  control  to  the  State  judicia- 
ry.    The  whole  constitution  of  the  Union  might 
Jthus  be  overturned  unless  force  should  be  resorted 
to :  and  the  object  of  the  constitution  was  to  avoid 
force,  by  giving  ordinary  judicial  pow^r  of  correc- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  that  r^overeign  State  of  the 
Union  is  not  amenable  to  judicature,  unless  made  so 
by  express  words — eo  nomine.  I  deny  this  as  re- 
spects appellate  jurisdiction,  which  acts,  not  on  the 
State,  but  on  its  Courts.    The  words  of  the  consti- 
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tittion  are  sufficientlj  express,  and  all  reason  is  cm  isti. 
that  side :  especially  since  it  is,  or  must  be  admitted^  ^"^^T^ 
that  these  Courts  may  be  thus  controIled|  and  the  le« 
gistotive  power  of  tue  State  be  reached  through 
them,  and  controlled  also :  and  especially  too,  when 
the  constitution  has  not  scrupled,  in  other  cases,  to 
subject  the  States  to  direct  control. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  there  are  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  not  the  subjects  of  judi-* 
cial  cognizance,  and  consequently  are  exceptions  out 
of  the  general  grant  of  judicial  power  under  the  con- 
stitution ;  such  as  the  prohibition  to  the  States  to 
grant  titles  of  nobility,  &c. :  and  that  the  present 
case  may  be  such  an  exception.  But  the  very  sup- 
position admits,  that  if  the  case  in  question  is  suited 
to  the  exertion  of  judicial  power,  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tion :  and  the  moment  a  State  judiciary  intervenes, 
judicial  jurisdiction  can,  and  ought  to  be  exerted.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  the  case  must,  in  gene- 
ral, exist,  in  order  to  become  the  proper  object  of 
judicial  cognizance ;  for  here  it  does  exist  in  a  pro- 
per shape  for  that  purpo^ew  A  State  Court  has  in- 
tervened, and  the  regular  appellate  power  of  this 
Court  may  act  Nor  does  the  proof  of  some  excep- 
tions arising  from  necessity,  establish  other  excep- 
tions free  from  that  necessity.  Many  unlawful 
things  cannot  be  restrained  by  judicature :  but  doe3 
it  follow  that  where  they  can  be  restrained,  they 
shall  not  ? 

Again  :  It  is  said  that  the  States  may  destroy  the 
federal  Government  at  their  pleasure,  merely  by  for- 
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lesi.  bearing  to  elect  Senators,  and  to  provide  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  a  President  and  Representatives,  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  Union  is  incompetent  to  coerce 
them*  Such  extreme  arguments  prove  nothing  to 
the  present  purpose :  but  suppose  the  States  could 
not  be  coerced  in  such  a  case  to  do  their  duty^  be- 
cause no  intervening  Court  or  agent  is  necessary  to 
the  accomplishAnent  of  such  a  desperate  purpose, 
does  this  prove  that  you  cannot  defensively  control 
active  violations  of  the  constitution  or  laws,  when  a 
controllable  judicature  or  agent  intervenes  to  perpe- 
trate these  violations  ^ 

It  is  also  said,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  under  a 
penal  statute,  and  that  criminal  cases  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  domestic  forum.  The  answer  is,  that 
so  was  the  case  of  H^CuUoch  v.  Maryland j  a  qui 
tarn  action,  under  a  penal  law  of  that  State,  giving 
one  half  of  the  penalty  to  the  State,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  informer ;  yet  this  Court  did  not  consider 
the  nature  of  the  suit,  or  the  circumstance  of  a  State 
being  a  party,  as  forming  a  valid  objection  to  the 
jurisdiction/  Nobody  objects  to  a  State  enforcing 
its  own  penal  laws:  all  that  is  claimed  is,  that 
in  executing  them,  it  should  not  violate  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  which  are  paramount:  Sic  utere  tuo 
ut  alienum  non  Itedas. 

The  other  suppositions  which  have  been  stated  of 
bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws  passed  by  the 
States,  and  attempted  to  be  executed,  but  decided 
by  this  Court  to  be  unconstitutional,   and  yet  the 

a  4  Wheat.  Rep.  316. 
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State  Courts  pereiisting  in  carry iog  them  into  effect,      isti. 
even  in  capital  cases,  are  too  wild  and  extravagant, 
to  illustrate  any  question  which  can  ever  practically 
arise. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  juMb  zd. 
of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered  in 
the  Court  of  Hustings  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
on  an  information  for  selling  lottery  tickets,  contrary 
to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.    In  the 
State  Court,  the  defendant  claimed  the  protection 
of  an  act  of  Congress.     A  case  was  agreed  between 
the  parties,  which  states  the  act  of  Assembly  on 
which  the  prosecution  was  founded,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  on  which  the  defendant  relied,  and  con- 
cludes in  these  words :  ^.*  If  upon  this  case  the  Court 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  acts  of  Congress  before 
mentioned  were  valid,  and,  on  the  true  construction 
of  those  acts,  the  lottery  tickets  sold  by  the  defend- 
ants as  aforesaid,  might  lawfully  be  sol3  within  the 
State  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  act  or  statute 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  prohibiting  such 
sale,  then  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defend- 
ants :  And  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  statute  or  act  of  the  General  Assembly- of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  prohibiting  such  sale,  is  valid, 
notwithstanding  the  said    acts  of  Congress,  then 
judgment  to  be  entered  that   the   defendants  are 
guilty,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  recover  against 
them  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs." 
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iBiu  Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  defendants ; 

and  the  Court  in  which  it  was  rendered  being  the 
highest  Court  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  was 
cogoizable,  the  record  has  been  brought  into  this 
Court  bj  writ  of  error." 

The  defendant  in  error  moves  to  dismiss  this  writ, 
for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  three  points  have  beea 
made,  and  argued  with  the  ability  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  .  merits.     These  points 


1st;  That  a  State  is  a  defendant. 

2d.  That  no  writ  of  error  lies  from  this  Court  to 
a  State  Court. 

3d.  The  third  \mni  has  been  presented  in  dif- 
It^rent  forms  bj  the  gentlemen  who  have  argued  it 
The  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  said,  that  the 
Want  of  jurisdiction  was  shown  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  case.  The  counsel  who  followed  him 
said,  that  jurisdiction  was  not  given  by  the  judiciary 
act.  The  Court  has  bestowed  all  its  attention  on 
the  arguments  of  both  gentlemen,  and  supposes  that 
their  tendency  is  to  show  that  this  Court  has  no  ju- 
risdiction of  the  case,  or,  in  other  words,  has  no 
right  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  State  Court, 
because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  law  of  the 
United  States  has  been  violated  by  that  judgment. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  Court  by  the  two 

'  aThe  pluDtiff  in  error  prayed  au  appeal  from  the  judgmeDt 
of  the  Coart  of  Hastings,  but  it  was  refused,  on  the.  ground 
that  there  was  no  higher  State  tribunal  which  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  case. 
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first  points  made  at  the  bar  are  of  great  magnitude,       isti. 
and  may  be  truly  siaid  vitally  to  affect  the  Union. 
They  exclude  the  inquiry  whether  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  violated 
by  the  judgment  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error  seek  to 
review;  and  maintain  that,  admitting  such  viola- 
tion, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
apply  a  corrective.    They  maintain  that  the  nation 
does  not  possess  a  department  capable  of  restraining 
peaceably,  and  by  authority  of  law,  any  attempts 
which  may  be  made,  by  a  part,  against  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  whole ;  and  that  the  government 
is  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  such 
attempts,  or  of  resisting  them  by  force.  They  main- 
tain that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  h^s 
provided  no  tribunal  for  the  £nal  construction  of  it- 
self, or  of  the,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation ;  but  that 
this  power  may  be  exercised  in  the  last  resort  by 
the  Courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union.    That  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  may  receive  as  many 
constructions  as  there  are  States ;  and  that  this  is  not 
a  mischief,  or,  if  a  mischief,  is  irremediable.     These 
abstract  propositions  are  to  be  determined ;  for  he 
who  demands  decision  without  permitting  inquiry, 
affirms  that  the  decision  he  asks  does  not  depend  on 
inquiry. 

If  such  be  the  constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  bow  with  respectful  submission  to  its  pro- 
visions. If  such  be  not  the  constitution,  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  this  Court  to  say  so ;  and  to  perform  that 
task  which  the  American  people  have  assigned  to 
the  Judicial  department 

Vol.  VI.  4« 
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i«2i.  1st.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  wfae^ 

"^fy^^    ther  the  jurisdictioo  of  this  Court  is  excluded  by  the 

CoheDS  -^  i.   1  1    •  o 

V.        character  of  the  parties,  one  of  them  bemg  a  State, 
Th^iTrlldie-  ^^d  tho  Other  a  citizen  of  that  State  ? 
c^rt, ""  under      The  sccottd  sect jott  of  the  third  article  of  the  eoB^  < 

of  ui«  J^^cia'!  stitution  defines  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of 
c  20.,  if  not  the  United  States.    Juri^ietion  is  given  to  the 

•xclnded      by  *  « 

the     circnm.  Courts  of  the  Uuiou  lu  two  classcs  of  cases.    In 

sttooe    of   the 

tib^'p^ep  M  ^he  first,  their  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character 
^aSte^ud  of  ^^  cause,  whoever  ma.y  be  the  parties.    This 
MB  ^' that  class  comprehends  ^^all  cases  in  law  and  equity  ari- 
sing' under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or.  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority."    This  clause  extends  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  to  all  the  cases  described, 
Without  making  in  its  terms  any  exception  whatever, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  party. 
-If  there  be  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  implied  against 
the  express  words  of  the  article. 

In  the  second  class,  the  jurisdiction  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  character  of  the  parties.  In  this  are 
comprehended  ^^  controversies  between  two  or  inore 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,"  <^  and  between  a  State  and  foreign  States, 
citizens  or  subjects."  If  these  be  the  parties,  it  is 
entirely  unimportant  what  may  be  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Be  it  what  it  may,  these  parties  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  come  into  the  Courts  of  the 
Union. 

The-  counsel  for  the  defeiKlant  in  error  have  sta- 
ted that  th<  cases  which  arise  undef  the  eonstitutioa 
must  grow  out  of  those  provbions  which  \  ate  cspa- 
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bla  of  serf-ezecatioD ;  examj^s  ef  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  articlef^and  m  the 
lOtfa  section  of  the  1st  article. 

A  case  which  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States  must^  we  are  likewise  told,  be  a  right  givea 
by  some  act  which  becomes  necessary  to  execute 
the  powers  given  in  the  constitution,  of  which  the 
law  of  naturalization  is  menticmed  as  an  example^ 

The  use  intended  to  be  made  of  this  exposition  of 
the  first  part  of  the  section,  defining  the  extent  of  the 
judicial  power,  is  not  clearly  understood.  If  the  in* 
tention  be  merely  to  distinguish  cases  arising  uqder 
the  constitution,  from  those  arising  under  a  law,  for 
the  sake  of  precision  in  the  applicatipn  of  this  argu- 
ment, these  propositions  will  not  be  controverted.  If 
it  be  to  maintain  that  a  case  arising  under  tbexon- 
stitution,  or  a  law,  must  b^  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  Court  to  demand  something  conferred  oa 
him  by  the  copstitution  or  a  law,  we  think  the  ccm* 
struction  too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  con- 
sbts  of  the  right  of  the  one  party,  as  vvell  as  of  the 
other,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  con- 
stitution or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
its.  correct  decision  depends  on  the  construction  of 
either.  Congress  seems  to  have  intended  to  give 
ita  own  construction  of  this  part  of  the  constitution 
in  the  26th  section  of  the  judiciary  3fit ;  and  we  per-> 
ceive  no  reason  to  depart  from  that  construction* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  then,  bebg  ex- 
tended bj  the  letter  of  the  donstitution  to  all  cases 
arising  under  it,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  follows  that  those  who  would  withdraw 
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• 

iMi.       any  case  of  this,  description  from  that  jurisdiction, 

^'^y^    mast  sustain  the  exemption  thejr  claim  on  the  spirit 

V.         and  true  meaning  of  the  constitutioUi  which  spirit 

"^^     and  true  meaning  must  be  so  apparent  as  to  overrule 

the  words  which  its  framers  have  employed. 

Th^  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  have  under- 
taken to  do  this  ;  and  have  laid  down,  the  general 
proposition^  that  a  sovereign  independent  State  is  not 
suable,  except  by  its  own  consent; 

This  general  proposition  will  not  be  controverted. 
But  its  consent  is  not  requisite  in  each  particular 
case..    It  may  be  given  in  a  general  law.    And  if  a 
State  has  surrendered  any  portion  of  its  sovereignty, 
the  question  whether  a  liability  to  suit  be  a  part  of 
this  portion,  depends  on  the  instrument  by  which  the 
surrender  is  made.    If,  upon  k  just  ccmstruction  of 
that  instrument,  it  shall  appear  that,  the  State  has 
submitted  to  be  sued,  then  it  has  parted  with  this 
sovereign  right  of  judging  in  every  case  on  the  jus^ 
tice  of  its  own  pretensions,  and  has  entrusted  that 
power  to  a  tribunal  in  whose  impartiality  it  confides. 
The  American  States,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  have  believed  a  close  and  firm  Union  to  be 
essential  to  their  liberty  and  to  their  happiness. 
They  have  been  taught  by  experience,   that  this 
Union  cannot  exist  without  a  government  for  the 
whole ;  and  they  haye  been  taught  by  the  same  ex- 
perience that  this  government  would  be  a  mere  sha- 
dow, that  must  disappoint  all  their  hopes,  unless  in- 
vested with  h    e  portions  of  that  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  independent  States.    Under  the  influence 
of  this  opinion,  and  thus  instructed  by  experience, 
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tli0  American  people,  in  the  conventions  of  their  re-      i«2i. 
spective  StateSj  adopted  the  present  const itutioni 

If  it  eouid  be  doubted,  whether  from  its  nature,  it 
were  not  supreme  in  all  eases  where  it  is  empowered 
to  act,  that  doubt  Would  be  removed  by  the  declara- 
tion,, that  ''this  constitution/  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shal^  be  bound  thereby ;  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

This  is  the  authoritative  language  of  the  American 
people ;  and,  if  gentlemen  please,  of  the  American 
States.  It  marks,  with  lines  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union,  and  those  of  the  States^ 
The .  general  government,  though  limited  as  to  its 
objects,  is  supreme  with  respect  to  those  objects. 
This  principle  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  who  deny  its  necessity,  none  can  deny 
its  authority. 

To  this  supreme  government  ample  powers  are 
confided ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the  great 
purposes  for  which  they  were  so  confided,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  declared,  that  they  are 
given  '^  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity." 
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iB2i.  With  the  ample  powers  confided  to  this  supreme 

government,  for  these  interesting  purposes,  isure  con- 
nected many  express  and  important  limitations  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  which  are  made  for 
the  same?  purposes.  The  powers  of  the  Union,  on 
the  great  subjects  of  war,  peace,  and  commerce,  and 
on  many  others,  are  in  themselves  limitations  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States ;  but  in  addition  to  these, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  sorrendered  in  many 
instances  where  the  surrender  can  only  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  where,  perhaps,  no  other 
power  is  conferred  on  Congress  than  a  conservative 
power  to  maintain  the  principles  established  in  the 
constitution.  The  maintenance  of  these  principles 
in  their  purity,  is  certainly  among  the  great  duties 
of  the  government.  One  of  the.  instruments  by 
which  this  duty  may  be  peaceably  performed,  is  the 
Judicial  department.  It  is  authori^t^d  to  decide  all 
cases  of  eviery  description,  sirising  undet  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States.  Xrom  this 
general  grant  of  jurisdiction,  no  exception  la  made 
of  those  cases  In  which  a  State  may  be  a  party. 
When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  geverdment 
of  the  Unioa  and  of  a  State,  in  relation  to  eath 
other ;  the  nature  of  bur  constitution ;  the  subonlinaT 
tion  of  the  State  governments  to  that  constitmion ; 
the  great  purpose  for  ivhich  jurisdiction  over  all 
case^  arising  under  the  constitution  and  lliws  of  the 
United  States,  is  confided  to  the  judicial  department ; 
are  we  at  liberty  to  insert  in  this  general  grant^  an 
eiception  df  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  lie  a 
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party  ?  Wai  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  justify  this  i8?i. 
lattempt  to  control  its  words  ?  We  think  it  will  not. 
We  think  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  is  cognizable  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  whoever  maj  be  the  parties  to 
that  case. 

Had  any  cloubt  existed  with  respect  to  the  just 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  section,  that  doubt 
iwould  have  been  removed  by  the  enumeration  of 
those  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
Courts  is  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  character 
of  the  parties.  In  that  enumeration,  we  find  ^^  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,"  <<  and  between 
a  State  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.^ 

One  of  the  express  objects,  then,  for  which  the 
judicial  department  was  established,  is  the  decision 
of  controversies  between  States,  and  between  a 
State,  and  individuals.  The  mere  circumstance,  that 
a  -State  ia  a  party,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Court. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  contended,  that  the  very  same 
instrument,  in  the  very  same  section,  should  be  so 
construed,  as  that  this  same  circumstance  should 
.withdraw  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
where  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  supposed  to  have  been  violated  ?  The  constitu- 
tion gave  to  every  person .  having  a  claim  upon  a 
State,  a  right  to  submit,  his  case  to  the  Court  of  the 
na^on.  However  unimportant  his  claim  might  be, 
however  little  the  community  might  be  interested  in 
its  decision,  the.  framers  of  our^onstitution  thought 
it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  to  provide  a 
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1821.  tribunal  as  superior  to  influence  as  possible,  in  which 

""^^^  that  claim  might  be  decided.    Can  it  be  imagined, 

▼.  that  the  same  persons  considered  a  case  involmg  the 
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constitution  of  our  country  and  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  questions  in  which  every  American  citizen 
must  be  deeply  interested,  as  withdrawn  from  this 
tribunal,  because  a  State  is  a  party  ? 

While  weighing  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  government,  and  from  the  general  spirit  of  an  in- 
strument, and  urged  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the 
construction  which  the  words  of  that  instrument 
seem  to  require,  it  is  proper  to  place  in  the  opposite 
scale  those  principles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources, 
which  go  to  sustain  the  words  in  their  full  operation 
and  nsltural  import.  One  of  these,  which  has  been 
pressed  with  great  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  is,  that  the  judicial  power  of  every  well 
constituted  government  must  be  co-extensive  with 
the  legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of  deciding  every 
judicial  question  which  grows  out  of  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

If  any  proposition  may  be  considered  as  a  politi- 
cal axiom,  this,  we  think,  may  be  so  considered. 
In  reasoning  upon  it  as  an  abstract  question,  there 
would,  probably,  exist  no  contrariety  of  opinion  re- 
specting it.  Every  argument,  proving  the  necessity 
of  the  department,  proves  also  the  propriety  of  giving 
this  extent  to  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Union  should  be 
construed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  legislative, 
merely  because  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  we 
mean  to  say,  that  this  fitness  furnishes  an  argument 
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in  coostraing  the  constitution  which  ought  never  to  isti. 
be  orerlooked,  and  which  is  most  especially  entitled 
to  consideratimi,  when  we  are  inquiring,  whether 
the-  words  of  the  instrument  which  purport  to  es* 
tabKsh  this  principle^  shall  be  contractefl  for  the  pur<> 
pose  of  destroying  it 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  the  construction 
contended  for  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  are  also  en- 
titled to  great  consideration.  It  would  prostrate,  it 
has  been  said,  the  government  and  its  laws  at  the 
feet  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  would  not 
this  be  its  effect  ?  What  power  of  the  government 
could  be  executed  by  its  own  means,  in  any  State 
disposed  to  resist  its  execution  by  a  course  of  legis- 
lation ?  The  laws  must  be  executed  by  individuals 
acting  within  the  several  States.  If  these  individuals 
may  be  exposed  to  penalties,  and  if  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  cannot  correct  the  judgments  by  which 
these  penalties  may  be  enforced,  the  course  of  the 
government  may  be,  at  any  time,  arrested  by  the 
will  of  one  of  its  members.  Each  member  will  pos- 
sess a  veto  on  the  will  of  the  whole. 

The  answer  which  has  been  given  to  this  argu- 
ment, does  not  deny  its  truth,  but  insists  that  con- 
fidence is  reposed,  and  may  be  safely  reposed^  in  the 
State  institutions ;  and  that,  if  they  shall  ever  be- 
come so  insane  or  so  wicked  as  to  seek  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  government,  they  may  accomplish  their 
object  by  refusing  to  perform  the  ftmctions  assigned 

to  them. 
We  readily  concur  with  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
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I8€i.  fendant,  id  the  declaratioa^  that  tb^  cases  which  have 
been  put  af  direct  legislative  resistance  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  opposing  the  ackiiowjedged  powers  of  the 
gpvemmaiitt  are  extreme  cases,  and  in  the  hope,  that 
they  will  never  occur ;  but  we  cannot  help  believing, 
that  a  general  conviction  of  the  total  incapacity  rOf 
the  governinent  to  protect  itself  and  its  law»in  such 
cases,  would  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  their  occurrence. 

.    Let  it  be  admitted,  that  the  cases  which  have  be^ 
put  are  extreme  and  improbable:^  yet  there  are  gnei- 
dations  ef  opposition  to  the  laws,  far  phort  of  those 
cases^  which  might  have  a  baneful  influence.'  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.     Diffev^nt  States  may  entertain 
different  opinions  on  the  true  construction  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress.    We  know,  that 
at  one  time,  tf  e  assumption  of  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  severa'  States,  dunng  the  war  of  our  revohi- 
tiqn,  was  deemed  unconstitutional  by  somrof  them. 
We  km^w,  too,  that  at  other  times,  certain  taxes,  im-> 
piosed  by  Congress,  have  been  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional.    Other  laws  have  been  questioned  partial- 
ly, while  they  were  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.     We  have-no  assurance  that 
we  shall  be  less  divided  than  we  have  been.     States 
may  legislate  in  conformity  to  their  opinions,  and 
may  enforce  those  opinions  by  penalties.     It. would 
be  hazarding  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  judicatures 
of  the  States  will  be  exempt  from  the  prejudices  by 
which  the  legislatures  and  peonle  are  Influenced,  and 
will  constitute .  perfectly  impartial  tribunals.      In 
many  States  the  judges  are  dependent  for  office  and 
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for  saiary  on  the  will  of  the  legislbture.  The  go»-  itti. 
stitutioQ  of  the  United  States  furnishes  no  security 
against  the  universal  adoption  of  this  principle. 
When  we  observe  the  importance  which  that  consti- 
tution attaches  to  the  independence  of  j,udges,  we  are 
the  less  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  •  intend- 
ed to  leave  these  conrtifutinr  jl  questions  to  tribunals 
where  this  independence  may  not  exist,  in  all  cases 
where  a  State  shall  prosecute  an  individual  who 
claims  the  protection  of  an  act  of  Congress.  These 
prosecutions  may  take  place  even  without  a  legisla- 
tive act.  A  person  making  a  seizure  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  may  be  indicted  as  a  trespasser,  if  force 
has  been  employed,  and  of  this  a  jury  may  judge. 
How  extensive  may  be  the  mischief  if  the  first  ded- 
rions  in  such  cases  should  be  final ! 

These  collisions  may  take  place  in  times  of  no 
extraordinary  commotion.  But  a  constitution  is 
framed  for  ages  to  come,  and  is  designed  to  approach 
immortality  as  nearly  as  human  institutions  can  ap* 
proach  it.  Its  course  cannot  always  be .  tranquil.  It 
is  exposed  to  storms  and  tempests,  and  its  framers 
must  be  unwise  statesmen  indeed,  if  they  have  ntyt 
provided  it,  as  far  as  its  nature  will  permit,  with  ibe 
means  of  self-preservation  from  the  perils  it*  may^ie 
destined  to  encounter.  No  government  ought  to  be 
so  defective  in  its  organization,  as  not  to^-  coHQuh 
within  itself  the  means  of  securing  the  execution  of 
its  own  laws  against  other  dangers  than  those 
which  occur  every  day.  Courts  of  justice  are  the 
means  most  .usually  employed ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  government  should  repose  on  its 
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i8f  I.       own  Courts,  rather  than  on  othen*    Thm  i»  cer'» 
tainly  nothing  in  the  circiunataiices  tfttder  which  ow 
constitution  was  formed ;  nothing  iA  die  history  of 
the  times,  which  would  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  States  was  so  implicit  as 
to  leave  in  them  and  their  tribunals  the  power  of  re- 
sisting or  defeating,  in  the  form  of  law,  the  legitimate 
measures  of  the  Union*    The  requisitions  of  Con- 
gress, tinder  the  confederation,  were  as  constitution- 
alljr  obligatory  as  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress.    That  they  were  habitually  disregarded, 
is  a  fact  of  universal  notoriety.   With  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  and  under  its  full  pressure,  a  convention 
was  assembled  to  change  the  system.    Is  it  so  im- 
probable that  they  should  confer  on  the  judicial  de- 
partment the  power  of  construing  the  constitution 
and  laws^  of  the  Union  in  every  case,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, and  of  preserving  them  from  all  violation  from 
every  quarter,  so  far  as  judicial  decisions  can  pre- 
serve them,  that  this  improbability  should  essentially 
affect  the  construction  of  the  new  system  ?  We  are 
told,  and  we  are  truly  tojd,  that  the  great  change 
which  is  to  give  efficaey  to  th&  present  system,  is  its 
ability  to  act  on  individuals  directly,  instead  of  act- 
ing through  the  instrumentality  of  State  govern- 
ments.   But,  ought  not  this  ability,  in  reason  and 
sound  policy,  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  as  well  as  to  their  coercion.    Your  laws  reach 
the  individual  without  the  aid  of  any  other  power ; 
why  may  they  not  protect  him  from  punishment  foi 
performing  his  duty  in  executing  them  ? 
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..The  counsel  for  Vtrginia  endeavour  to  obviate  the  ta2i. 
force  of  theise  arguments  by  saying,  that  the  dangers 
they  suggest,  if  not  imaginary,  are  inevitable ;  that 
the  constitution  can  make  no  provision  against  them ; 
and.  that,  therefore,  in  construing  that  instrument, 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  consideration! 
Thi«  state  of  things,  they  say,  cannot  arise  until 
there  shall  be  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  the  present 
political  system  as  to  produce  a  determination  to 
destroy  it ;  and,  ^hen  that  determination  ^hali  be 
produced,  its  effects  will  not  be  restrained  by  parch- 
meat  stipulanions.  The  fate  of  the  constitution  will 
not  then  depend  on  judicial  decisions.  But,  should 
no' appeal  be  made  to  force,  the  States  can  put  an 
end  to  the  government  by  refusing  to  act.  They 
have  only  not  to  elect  Senators,  and  it  expires  with- 
out a  struggle. 

It  is  very  true  that,  whenever  hostility  to  the  ex- 
isting system  shall  become  universal,  it  will  be  also 
iriesistible.  The  people  made  the  constitution,  and 
the  people  can  unmake  it.  It  is  the  creature  of  ^heir 
will,  and  lives  only  by  their  will.  But  this  supreme 
and  irresistible  power  to  make  or  to  unmake,  resides 
only  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  not  in  any 
sub-divisiou  of  them.  The  attempt  of  any  of  the 
parts  to  exercise  it  is  usurpation,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pelled by  those  to  whom  the  people  have  delegated 
their  power  of  repelling  it. 

The  acknowledged  inability  of  the  government, 
then,  to  sustain  itself  against  the  public  will,  and, 
by  force  or  otherwise,  to  control  the  whole  nation, 
A  no  sound  argument  in  support  of  its  constitutional 
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1821.       suability  to  preserve  itself  agaanst  a  sectioo  of  the 
nation  acting  in  opposition  to  the  general  will. 

It  is  true,  that  if  all  the  States,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  refuse  to  elect  SenatcMrs,  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  Union  will  be  saspeaded.  But  if  any  one 
State  shall  refuse  to  elect  them,  the  Senate  will  not, 
on  that  account,  be  the  less  capable  of  performing  all 
its  functions.  The  argument  founded  on  this  fact 
woirid  seem  father  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the 
(Mirts  to  the  whole,  than  the  complete  independemie 
of  any  one  of  them.  The  firamers  of  the  constitu- 
tion were,  indeed,  unable  to  make  any  provisions 
which  should  protect  that  instrument  against  a  ge* 
nend  combination  of  the  States,  or  of  the  peoptei 
for  its  destruction ;  and,  conscious  of  this  inability, 
they  have  not  made  the  attempt  But  they  were 
able  to  provide  against  the  operation  of  measures 
adopted  in  any  one  State,  whose  tendency  might  be 
to  arrest  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  this  it  was 
the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  attempt  We  think  they 
have  attempted  it. 

It  has  been  also  urged^  as  an  additional  objection 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  that  cases  between  a 
State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens,  do  not  come  with- 
in the  general  scope  of  the  constitution ;  and  were 
obviously  never  intended  to  be  made  cognizable  in 
the  federal  Courts.  The  State  tribunals  might  be 
suspected  of  partiality  in  cases  between  itself  or  its 
citizens  and  aliens,  or  the  citizens  of  another  State, 
but  not  in  proceedings  by  a  State  against  its  own  ci- 
tizens. That  jealousy  which  might  exist  in  the 
first  case,  could  npt  exist  in  the  last,  and  therefore 
the  judicial  power  is  not  extended  to  the  last 
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This  is  very  tnie,  so  far  as  jprisdiction  depends  4m  ia2i. 
the  chanicter  of  the  parties  \  and  the  argument 
would  have  great  force  if  urged  to  prove  that  this 
Court  could  not  establish  the  demand  of  a  citi2sen 
upon  his  State,  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  force 
when  urged  to  prove  that  this  Court  cannot  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  protect  a  citizen  from  a  prosecution  instituted 
against  him  by  a  State.  If  jurisdiction  depended 
entirely  on  the  character  of  the  partips,  and  was  not 
given  where  the  parties  have  not  an  original  right  to 
come  into  Court,  that  part  of  the  2d  section  of  the 
3d  article,  which  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all 
eases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  jnere  surplusage.  It  is  to 
give  jurisdiction  where  the  character  of  the  parties 
would  not  give  it,  that  this  very  important  part  of 
the.  clause  was  inserted.  It  may  be  true,  that  the 
partiality  of  the  State  tribunals,  in  ordinary  contro- 
versies between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  was  not  ap- 
prehended, and  therefore  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union-  was  not  extended  to  such  cases  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  sole  nor  the  greatest  object  for  which  this 
department  was  created.  A  more  important,  a 
much  more  interesting  object,  was  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  preserved  by  judicial  authority; 
and  therefore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  was  expressly  extended  to  all  cases 
arising  under  that  constitution  and  those  laws. 
If  the  constitution  or  laws  may  be  violated  by  pro- 
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1821.  ceedings  instituted  by  a  State  against  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  if  that  violation  may  be  such  as  essentially 
to  affect  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  such  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  government  in  its  constitu- 
tional course,  why  should  these  cases  be  excepted 
from  that  provision  which  expressly  extends  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  Union  to  aU  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  ? 

After  bestowing  on  this  subject  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration,  the  Court  can  perceive  no  reason 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  oarties  for  introdu- 
cing  an  exception  which  the  constitution  has  not 
made ;  and  we  think  that  the  judicial  power,  as 
originally  given,  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever  may  be  the  parties. 
tioii''^  ^of"'tiw8  It  has  been  also  contended,  that  this  jurisdiction, 
r^ariSng  un'-  if  giveii,  is  Original,  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 

der  the  const!'  ^^  ^ 

tatioa,    Uvy«,  appellate  lorm. 

and  tre&tjefl  of 

tiM  Uaidn,  The  words  of  the  constitution  are,  ^^  in  all  cases 

vbere  *  State  ' 

he'ewcMm  effecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 

«n^  appellate  ^onsuls,  and  thosc  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party, 

'  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original^  jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 

Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction.^' 

This  distinction  between  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction,  excludes,  we  are  told,  in  all  cases,  the 
exercise  of  the  one  where  the  other  is  given. 

The  constitution  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  and  gives  it 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in 
which  jurisdiction  must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate 
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foriDi  are  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  issi. 
laws  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  of  the 
constitution  are  equally  obligatory,  and  are  to  be 
equally  respected.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise 
under  a  constitution  or  a  law,  the  jurisdiction  is  ap- 
pellate. But  a  case  to  which  a  State  *s  a  party  may 
arise  under  the  constitution  or  aiaw  of  the  United 
States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  ?  Cer- 
tainly, we  think,  so  to  construe  the  constitution  as  to 
give  effect  to  both  provisions,  as  fac  as  it  is  possible 
to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their  seeming 
repugnancy  to  destroy  each  other.  We  must  endea- 
vour so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  instrument. 

In  one  description  of  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
parties;  and  the  nature  <\f  the  controversy  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  The  character  of 
tlie  parties  is  every  thing,  the  nature  of  the  case  no- 
thing. In  the  other  description  of  cases,  the  juris- 
diction is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
case,  and  the  parties  are  not  contemplated  by  the 
constitution.  In  these,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  every 
thing,  the,character  of  the  parties  nothing.  When, 
then,  the  constitution  declares  the  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  where  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  to  be  original, 
and  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  or  a  law, 
to  be  appellate — the  conclusion  seems  irresistible, 
that  its  framers  designed  to  include  in  the  first  ctoas 
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laci.  those  cases  ia  wbicb  jurisdiction  is  gireo,  because  a 
^"^^^^^^  State  isa  party ;  and  to  include  in  tbe  second^  tbose 
.  T; .  in  which  Jurisdiction  is  given,  because  the  case  arises 
^^         under  the  constitutioo  or  a  law.   . 

This  reasonable  construction  is  rendered  necessarj 
hy  other  considerations. 

That  the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United 
3tateS)  is  involved  in  a  case,  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
naj  appear  in  tbe  progress  of  a^cause,  in  which  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  but  for  that  circumstancei 
would  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  which  of  conse- 
quence coulH  not  originate  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  such  a  case,  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  oplj 
in  its  appellate  form.  To  deny  its  exercise  in  this 
form  is  to  deny  its  existence,  and  would  be  to  con- 
strue a  clause,  dividing  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  such  manner^as  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
defeat  the  power  itself.  AH  must  perceive,  that  this 
construction  caq  be  justified  only  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely neqessary.  We  do  not  think  the  article  under 
consideration  presents  that  necessity. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  this  distributive  clause,  no 
negative  words  are  introduiSed.  This  observation  is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  contending,  that  the 
legislature  may  **  apportion  the  judicial  power  be* 
tween  the  Supreme  and  inferior  Courts  according  to 
its  will."  That  would  be,  as  was  said  by  this  Court 
intkeiOMofMcttrburyy.  Madison^  to  render  the 
distributive  clause  ^'  mere  surplusage,"  to  make  it 
<<  form  without  substance."  This  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  the  true  Qonstmction  of  the  article. 
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But  although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  isst. 
not  authorize  the  legislature  to  disregard  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pow^r  previously  granted,  their  absedce 
will  justify  a  sound  const  action  of  the  whole  .article, 
so  as  to  give  every  part  its  intended  effect. ,  It  is 
admitted,  that  *^  affirmative  words  are  often,  in  their 
operation,  negative  of  other  objects  thaa  those  affirm- 
ed ;"  and  that  where  ^^  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense 
must  be  given  to  them^  or  they  have  no  operation  at 
aU)"  they  must  receive  that  negative  or  exclusive 
sepse.  But  where  they  have  full  operation  without 
it  *f  where  it  would  destroy  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant objects  for  which  the  power  was  created ;  thej^, 
we  think,  affirmative  words  ought  not  ,to  be  con- 
strued negatively. 

The  constitution  declares,  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  or!- 
^nal  jurisdiction  ;  but  does  not  say  that  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  shall  not  be  exercised  in  cases  where, 
from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdiction  is  givA| 
whether  a  State  be  or  be' not  a  party.  It  may  be 
conceded,  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to. admit  of  its  originating  in  the  Supreme  Court,  iC 
ought  to  originate  there ;  but  where,  from  its  nature, 
it  cannot  originate  in  that  Court,  tteete  wards  ought 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  Toquire  it  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  eztrtnrty 
difficult,  and  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu-' 
tioB,  to  maintain  the 'construction^  that  appellate  ju«* 
risdiction  cannot  be  exercised  where  one  of  tha  par=>^ 
ties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  Court. 

The  constitution  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  tJtm 
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Mti.  Supreme  Comt,  bat  doesMt  d^ne  ihal  of  tiie  iu- 
yr?^  ferior  Courts.  Cta  it  be^ffirmed^that  a  Stale  niglit 
V.  not  sue  the  citisea  of  another  State  m  a  Circmt 
"^^'^^  Court  ?  Should  the  Circuit  Court  decide  for  or 
against  its  jurisdiction,  should  k  dismiss  the  suit,  or 
give  judgment  against  ^h  State,  might  not  its  deci- 
sion be  revised  in  the. Supreme  Court  ?  The  argu** 
ment  is,  that  it  could  not ;  and  the  very  clause  which 
is  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Circuit  Court  could  give 
no  judgment  in  the  case,  is  also  urged  to  prove^  that 
its  judgment  is  irreversibfe.  A  supervising  Court, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the  erroirs  of 
an  inferior  Court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judg« 
ment  given  without  jurisdiction,  because,  in  the  same 
case,  that  supervising  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion* Had  negative  words  been  employed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if  they 
would  admit  of  any  other. .  But,  without  negative 
words,  this  irrationad  construction  can  never  be  main- 
tained. 

So,  too,  in  the  same  clause,. the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  declared  to  be  original,  ^^  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls*" 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  article  under  consi- 
deration so  much  required  by  national  policy  as  this ; 
unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the  judicial 
power  ^'  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitotioii, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States."  It  has 
been  generally  held,  that  the  State  Courts  have  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  federal  Courts,  in  cases 
to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended,  unless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Courts  be  rendered  ezdu- 
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8UF6  hf  the  woids  of  the  third  arttcle.  If  the  words^  1821 . 
*^  to  all  cases/'  gi?e.ex€]usive  jurisdiction  in  eases 
affectiog  foreign  ministers,  they  may  also  gi?e  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  if  such  be  Uie  will  of  Congress, 
in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws^  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Now,  suppose  an  in- 
dividual were  to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State 
Court,  and  that  Court  were  to  maintain  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  render  judgment  against  the  minister,  could 
it  be  contended,  that  this  Court  would  be  incapable 
of  revising  such  judgment,  because  the  constitution 
bad  given  it  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case?  If 
this  could  be  maintained,  then  a  dause  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other 
Courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
in  that  very  case,  if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in 
another  Court,  and  that  Court  werejto  assert  juris- 
diction. This  tribunal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judg- 
ment of  such  other  Court,  nor  suspend  its  proceed- 
'  ings :  f or  a  writ  of  prohibition,  or  any  other  similar 
writ,  is  in  the  nature  of  appellate  process- 
Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert,  in  our  Prize 
Courts,  the  claims  of  their  fellow  subjects.  These 
siiits  are  maintained  by  them  as  consuls.  '  The  ap- 
pellate power  of  this  Court  has  been  frequently  ex- 
ercised in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its 
exercise.  Yet  the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record. 
The  truth  i$,  that  where  the  words  confer  only  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  original    jurisdiction    is  most 
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1821.  clearly  not  given ;  but  where  the  words  admit  of 
appellate  jurisdiction^  the  power  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  suit  originally,  does  not  necessarily  negative 
the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an  appeal,  if  it  may 
originate  in  a  different  Court 

It  is,  we  think,  apparent,  that  to  give  this  distri- 
butive clause  the  interpretation  contended  for,  to 
give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  negartive  operation,  in 
every  possible  case,  would,  in  some  instances,  defeat 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  article.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation would  not  consist  with  those  rules  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  guided  Courts,  in  their 
construction  of  instruments  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded  Every 
part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that 
construction  adopted  which  will  consist  with  its 
words,  and  promote  its  general  intention.  The 
Court  may  imply  a  negative  from  affirmative  words, 
where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats 
the  intention. 

If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of 
which  we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the 
distributive  clause  under  consideration,  the  result, 
we  think,  would  be  this :  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  Cases  where  a  State  is  a* 
party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  accordii;rg  to 
the  grant  of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause, 
jurisdiction  might  be  exercised  in  consequence  tif 
the  character/ of  the  psurty,  and  an  original  suit 
might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  Courts  rnoit 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  Oiiginal^auit  ttigfat  hotlid 
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instituted  in  a  federal  Court.  Of  the  last  descrip-  I821. 
tion,  is  every  case  between  a  State  and  its  citizens, 
and,  perhaps,  every  case  in  which  a  State  is  enforcing 
its  penal  laws.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every 
other  case,  that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  extends,  and  in  i^hich  original  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial  power  shall 
be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
cannot  be  enlarged,  but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  every  case  cognizable  under  the  third 

I 

article  of  the  constitution,  in  the  federal  Courts,  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  ;  and 
the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured^ 
not  by  giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distribu- 
tive clause  a  negative  operation  in  every  possible 
case,  but  hy  giving  their  true  meaning  to  the  words 
which  define  its  extent* 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  urge,  in 
opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some  dicta  of 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison. 

It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general 
eezptess^dns,  in  every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  which  those  expressions  ai^ 
used.  If  they  go  beyond  the  case,  they  may  be  re- 
spected, but  ought  not  to  <^ntrol  the  judgment  in  a 
subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presmited  for 
^isiojs.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The 
question  actually  before  the  Court  is  investigated 
with  carC)  and  isonnderki.  in  its  full  extent.  Other 
principles  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  it,  are  con- 
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i«i.  sidered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  bnt  thdr 
possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  com"* 
pletelj  investigated. 

In  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madisanj  the  single 
question  before  the  Court,  so  far  as  that  case  can  be 
applied  to  this,  was,  whether  the  legislature  could 
give  this  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  a  case  in 
which  .the  constitution  had  clearlj  not  given  it,  and 
in  which  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
article  could  possibly  be  raised.  The  Court  decided, 
and  we  think  very  properly,  that  the  legislature 
could  not  give  original  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 
But,  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  support  of  this 
decision,  some  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it.  The  counsel  for  Marbury  had  insisted 
on  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  legislature  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  judicial  power ;  and  it  is 
tfgainst  this  argument  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
is  directed.  They  say  that,  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  article,  *^  it  would  certainly  have 
been  useless  to  proceed  farther  than  to  detine  the 
judicial  power,  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should 
be  vested."  The  Court  says,  that  such  a  construc- 
tion would  render  the  clause,  dividing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  into  original  and  appellate,  totally  use- 
less; that  '^affirmative  words  are  often,  in  their 
operation,  negative  of  other  objects  than  those  which 
are  affirmed ;  and,  in  this  case,  (in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison^)  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must 
be  given  to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  all." 
'^  It  cannot  be  presumed,"  adds  the  Court,  *<  that  any 
clause  in  the  constitution  is  intended  to  be  without 
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effect ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  construction  is  inad-      i83i. 
missible,  unless  the  words  require  it."  ^CoiT^^ 

The  whole  reasoning  of  the  Court  proceeds  upon  ^^.  j- 
the  idea  that  the  affirmative  words  of  the  clause  giv- 
ing one  sort  of  jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative 
of  any  other  dort  of  jurisdiction,  because  otherwise 
the  words  would  be  totally  inoperative,  and  this  rea- 
soning is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
applicable.  If  in  that  case  original  jurisdiction  could 
have  been  exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration 
would  have  been  entirely  useless.  Having  such 
cases  only  in  its  view,  the  Court  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  generally  correct,  in  terms  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader 
than  the  reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  sup- 
ported, but  in  some  instances  contradictory  to  its 
principle.  The  reasoning  sustains  the  negative  ope- 
ration of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  otherwise 
the  clause  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and 
because  such  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  intention  of  the  article.  The  effort  now  made 
is,  to  apply  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Court  was 
conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particular  case, 
to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  ne- 
gative, or  exclusive  sense,  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  de- 
feat some  of  the  great  objects  of  the  article. 

To  this  construction  the  Court  cannot  give  its  as- 
sent. The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Mat- 
bury  V.  Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limita- 
tions which  are  given  to  them  in  this  opinion ;  limita- 
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1881.       tions  which  in  no  degree  affect  the  decision  in  that 
case,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 

The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument,  put  several 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  sup* 
posed  to  arise  under  the  constitution,  and  yet  to  be, 
apparently,  without  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  .Court. 

Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect 
the  money  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  the  ci- 
tizen who  paid  it,  he  asks, .  maintain  a  suit  in  this 
Court  against  such  State,  to  recover  back  the 
money  ? 

Perhaps  not.  Without,  however,  deciding  such 
supposed  case,  we  may  say,  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

The  citizen  who  has  paid  his  money  to  his  State, 
under  a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with 
every  other  person  who  has  paid  money  by  mistake. 
The  law  raises  an  assumpsit  to  return  the  money, 
and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action  is  to  be 
maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assump- 
sit may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  than 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  any  other ;  and  as  the  fede- 
ral Courts  never  had  jurisdiction  over  contracts  be- 
tween a  State  and  its  citizens,  they  may  have  none 
over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case,  as 
to  give  it  a  real  resemblance  to  that  under  considera- 
tion. .  Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export 
duty,  and  a  suit  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  pay  it.  .  He  pleads  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action,  not- 
withstanding which  the  Court  gives  judgment 
against  him.    This  would  be  a  case  arising  under 
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the  constitutioDy  and  would  be  the  rery  case  now      ^9t\. 
before  the  Court 

We  are  also  asked^  if  a  State  should  confiscate 
prdpertj  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual 
eould  maintain  ah  action  for  that  property  ? 

If  the  property  confiscated  be  debts^  our  own  ex- 
perience informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the  creditor 
against  his  debtor  remains.  If  it  be  land,  which  is 
secured  by  a  treaty,  and  afterwards  confiscated  by  a 
State,  the  argument  does  not  assume  that  this  title, 
thus  secured,  could  be  extinguished  by  an  act  of  con- 
fiscation. The  injured  party,  therefore,  has  his  re* 
medy  against  the  occupant  of  the  land  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the 
State  for  money  which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts 
with  paper  money,  no  more  resembles  this  than  do 
those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  The 
Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  contract* 
-They  cannot,  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violation. 
Let  it  be  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt  is  a  mere 
nullity  and  that  it  is  still  due.  Yet  the  federal 
Courts  have  no  cognizance  of  the  case.  But  sup- 
pose a  State  to  institute  proceedings  against  an  indi- 
vidual, which  depended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emitting  bills  of  credit :  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute 
one  of  its  citizens  for  refusing  paper  money,  who 
should  plead  the  constitution  in  bar  of  sa^h  prose- 
cution. If  his  plea  should  be  overruled,  and  judg- 
ment rendered  against  him,  his  case  would  resemble 
this ;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
might  be  exercised  over  it,  the  constitution  would 
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182K       l{e  violated,  and  the  iDJured  p^t^tj  be  unable  to  hnw^ 
^■fP^*^^    his  case  before  that  tribunal  to  which  the  Reoplo  ot 
V.        the  Lfnited  States  have  assigned  aU  such  cases..  .  - 
It  is  niosc  true  that  this  Court  will  not  take  jurist 
diction  if  it  should  ^ot :  but  it  U  .equally  true,  ttlat  it 
must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  s(iould.    The  judiciarj 
cannot,  as  the  legislature  may,'  avoid  a  measure  be« 
cause  it  approaches  the  confines  f  of  the  constitution. 
We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.     With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties,  a  cast 
may  be  attended,  we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought 
before  u$.  .  We  hsiyeno  more  right  to .  decline  the 
^xerciise  of  juri^iciion  which  is  given,  than  to  usurp, 
thajt  which  is  not  given.     The  One  or  the  other 
Would  be  treason  to  the  constitution.  .Questiolis 
may.  occur  which  we  would  gladly  avoid  ;  but  we^ 

■  ■  .J 

cannot  avoid  them.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  exercise 
our  best  judgment,  and  conscientiously  to  'perforqd 
our  duty.  In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  cpnstitution  and  lawa 
of  the  UnitecJ  States.  .We  find  no  exception  to  thik 
grant,  and  we  cannot  insert  one. 

To  escape  the  operation  of  these  comprehensive 
M'ords,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  mentioned 
instances  iu  which  the  constitution  might  be  vio- 
lated without  giving  jurisdiction  to  this  Court. 
These'  words,  therefore,  however  universal  in  their 
expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  con- 
trolled in  their  construction  by  circumstances.  One 
of  these  instances  is,  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent 
of  nobility.  The  Court,  he  says,  cannot  annul  this 
grant. 
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This  iQ9y  be  yery  tru^ ;  but  bj  do  means  justifie^r  istu 
the  inference  drawn  from  it.  The  article  does  not 
extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the 
constitution  which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to' 
<<  a  case  in  law  or  equity,^  in  which  a  right,  under 
such  law,  is  asserted  in  a  Court  of  justice.  If  the 
question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  Court,  then  there 
is  no  case,  in  law  or  equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is 
given  by  the  words  of  the  article.  But  if,  in  any 
controversy  depending  in  a  Court,  the  cause  should 
depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law,  that  tvould  be 
1^  case  arbing  under  the  constitution,  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend. 
The.  same  observation  applies  to  the  other  instances 
with  which  the  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  has 
illustrated  this  argument.  Although  they  show  that 
there  may  be  violations  of  the  constitution,  of  which 
the  Courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do  not 
show  that  an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the 
words  themselves  import  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
article*  They  do  not  show  that  there  can  be  ^^  a 
case  in  law  or  equity,"  arising  under  the  constitution, 
tp  which  the  judicial  power  does  not  extendr 

We  think,  then,  that,  as  the  constitution  originally 
stood,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the,  constitution*  laws,  or  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  St^te  was  a  party. 

This  leads .  to  a  consideration  of  the  1 1  th  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  in  these  words:  <^The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
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lan.  suit  in  law  or  equity  commeaced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  ano- 
ther State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State." 

It  is  a  part  of  our  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  all  the  States  were  greatly  in- 
debted ;  and  the  apprehension  that  these  deltfs  might 
be  prosecuted  in  the  federal  CourtSi  formed  a  very 
serious  objection  to  that  instrument.  Suits  were  in- 
stituted ;  and  the  Court  maintained  its  jurisdiction. 
The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this 
amendment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted 
by  the  State  legislatures.  That  its  motive  was  not 
'  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  from  the  de- 
gradation supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  appear- 
ance before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  terms  of  the  amendment  It  does  not 
comprehend  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  foreign  State.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  still  extends  to  these  cases : 
and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  as- 
cribe tbe  amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  dignity  of  a  State.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  inhibited  from 
commencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  prosecu- 
ting one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  were  persons  who  might 
probably  be  its  creditors.  There  was  not  niuch 
reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States  would  be 
creditors  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  those 
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cases,  because  it  might  be  essential  to  the  presenra* 
tioB  of  peace.  The  amendmcDt,  therefore,  extend* 
ed  to  suits  commeDCed  or  prosecoted  by  indiTiduals, 
but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this 
amendment  is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases, 
and  for  those  only,  in  which  some  demand  against  a 
State  is  made  by  an  individual  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion. 
A  general  interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a 
State  the  full  power  of  consulting  its  convenience  in 
the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of  other  claims  upon 
it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing  the 
relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts,  as  to  strip 
the  government  of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  its  Courts,  the  constitution  and 
laws  from  active  violation. 

The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  Court 
to  justify  and  require  this  construction.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  not  ^^  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  &c.'' 

What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution, or  pursuit,  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  re- 
quest. In  law  language,  it  is  the  prosecuticm  of 
some  demand  in  a  Court  of  justice.  The  remedy 
for  every  species  of  wrong  is^  says  Judge.  Black-, 
stone,  '<  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  deprived."  **  The  in- 
struments whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained,  are  a  di- 
versity of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined  by  the 
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I8«t*  Mirror  to  be  <  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  rtght^ 
Or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of 
Justinian,  ^jw  pro^equendi  in  judicio  quod  cdicui 
debetur.^^  Blackstone  then  proceeds  to  describe 
everj  species  of  remedy  bj  suit ;  and  they  are 
all  cases  were  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain 
something  to  which  he  has  a  right 

To  commence  a  suit,  is  to  demand  something  by 
the  ii|stitution  of  process  in  a  Court  of  justice  ;  and 
to  prosecute  the  suit,  is,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  language,  to  continue  that  demand. 
By  a  suit  icommenced  by  an  individual  against  a 
State,,  we  should  understand  process  sued  out  by 
that  individual  against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  some  claim  against  it  by  the  judgment  of 
a  Court ;  and  the  prosecution  of  that  suit  is  its  con- 
tinuance. Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its  pro* 
gress,  the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been 
comnoenced  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  some  of 
the  States  before  this  amendment  was  introduced 
into  Congress,  and  others  might  be  commenced  be- 
fore it  should  be  adapted  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
The  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  commencement  of  future  suits,  but  to  arrest 
the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  be  commenced 
when  this  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion.' It  therefore  embraces  both  objects;  and  its 
meaning  is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend. to  any  suit  which  may  be  com- 
menced, or  which)  if  already  commenced,  may  be 
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prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  anotfieir'  I821. 
State.  If  a  suit,  brought  in  one  Court,  and  carried 
by  legal  process  to  a  supervising  Court,  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  same  suit,  then  this  suit  is  not  com- 
menced nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is  clearly 
in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  afi 
individual,  which  suit  js  transferred  to  this  Court, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  any  claim  against 
the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  a  consti- 
tutional defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a  State. 

A  wVit  of  error  is  defined  to  be,  a  commission  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  Court  are  authorized  to  ex- 
amine a  record  upon  which  a  judgndent  was  given  in 
another  Court,  and,  on  such  examination,  to  affirm 
or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.     If,  says  my 
Lord  Coke,  by  the  Writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff  may 
recover,  or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  re- 
leased by  the  name  of  an  action.  In  Bacon* s  Abridge 
mentj  tit.  Error j  L.  it  is  laid  down,  that  ^^  where 
by    a   writ  of   error,    the  plaintiff  shall  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  da- 
mage, or  the  like,  a  release  of  all  actions  personal  is 
a  good  plea ;  and  when  land  is  to  be  recovered  or 
restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions  real  is 
a  good  bar ;  but  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plain- 
tiff shall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing, 
a  release  of  alf  actions,  real  or  persoiaal,  is  no  bar." 
And  for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke, 
both  in  his  Commentary  on  Ldttleton  and  in  his  Re- 
jH^ts.    A  writ  of  error,  tben,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
suit  or  action  when  it  is  to  restore  the  party  who  ob- 
tains it  to  the  possessiooof  anything  which,  is  with- 
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18S1.       held  from  hiaii  not  when  its  (^ration  is  entirely  de- 
fensive. 

This  rule  will  apply  to  writs  of  error  from  tl^ 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  those  wrfta 
in  England. 

Under  the  judiciary  act,  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  Court,  and  sub- 
mit the  judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-ex&- 
mination.     It  does  not  in  any  manner  act  upon  the 
parties ;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.     It  removes  the 
record  into  the  supervising  tribunal.     Where,  then,  a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and 
the  Court,  rendering  such  judgment,  overrules  a  de- 
fence set  up  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record  into  the 
Supreme   Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  the  judgment  violates  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  can,  with  no  propriety, 
we  think,  be  denominated  a  suit  commenced  or  pro- 
secuted against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so  far 
re-examined.     Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State. 
No  claim  against  it  of  any  description  is  asserted  or 
prosecuted.     The  party  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  any  thing.     Essentially,  it  is^an  appeal 
on  a  single  point ;  and  the  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him,  is  never  said 
to  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiff* 
who  has  obtained  the  judgment.    The  writ  of  error 
is  given  rather  than  an  appeal,  because  it  is  the  more 
usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law ;  and 
because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper  where 
a  single  point  of  law,  and  not  the  whole  case,  is,  to 
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be  jre-examioed.  But  an  appeal  might  be  given^  and  ib2U  ^ 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  effect  e?erj  purpose  of  a 
writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  form,  and 
not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  writ  of  error  or 
appeal,  no  claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by 
the  original  defendant ;  he  only  asserts  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  have  his  defence  examined  by  that 
tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  construe. the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  b  the 
citation  ?  It  is  simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that 
the  record  is  transferred  into  another  Court,  where 
he  may  appear,  or  decline  to  appear,  as  his  judg* 
Qient  or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party 
who  has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  Court,  and 
may,  therefore,  not  know  that  his  cause  is  removed, 
common  justice  requires  that  notice  of  the  fact 
should  be  given  him.  But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit, 
nor  has  it  the  effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not 
choose  to  appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  Court, 
nor  is  his  failure  to  appear  considered  as  a  default. 
Judgment  cannot  be  given  against  him  for  his  non- 
appearance, but  the  judgment  is  to  here-examined, 
and  reversed  or  affirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
party  had  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

The  point  of  view -in  which  this  writ  of  error, 
with  its  citation,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Union,  has  been  well  illustrated 
by.  a  reference  to  the  course  of  this  Court  in  suits 
instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  universally, 
received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced 
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or  prosecuted  against  the  United  Stat^;  that  the 
judiciary  act  does  not  authorize  such  suits.  Yet 
writs  of  errori  accompanied  with  citations,  have  uoi- 
fbrmly  issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in  fiivoiu^ 
of  the  United  States  into  a  superibri  Court,  where 
thej  have,  like  those  in  favour  of  an  individual,'  heen 
re-examined,  and  affirmed  or  reversed.  It  has  never 
been  suggested,  that  such  writ  of  error  was  a  suit 
against  the  United  States,  aqd,.  therefore,  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  Court. 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  de- 
.  fendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered  against  him 
by  a  State  Court  into  this  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-examining  the  question,  whether  that  judgment  be 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit 
against  the  State,  whatever  may  be  its  opinioa 
where  the  effect  of  the  writ  may  be  to  restore  the 
party  to  the  possession  of  a  thing  which  he  de- 
mands. 

But  should  we  in  thjs  be  mistaken,  the  error  does 
not  affect  the  case  now  before  the  Court.  If  this 
writ  of  error  be  a  suit  in  the  sense  of  the  11th 
amendment,  it  is  not  a  suit  commenced  or  prosecuted 
"  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  by  a  citizen  or 
iubjeqt  of  any  foreign  State/'  It  is  not  then  with- 
in the  amendment,  but  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
constitution'  as  originally  framed,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  in  its  origin,  the  judicial  power 
was  extended  to  all  ca^f^s  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  respect 
to  parties. 
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2d.  The  aecpod  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of      is^i. 
tlie  Court  is,  that  its  appellate  power  cannot  be  ex- 
ercisedi  in  any  case,  over  the^  judgment  of  a  State 
Court  «n^,  ^^. 

This  objectipn  is  sustained  chiefly  bj  arguments  cb^j^^^ 
drawn,  from  the  supposed  total  separation  of  the  ju-  d?r  thT^i^'. 
diciary  of  a  State  from  that  of  the  (Jnion,  and  their  HSldTtaaati^^ 
entire  independence  of  each  other.     The  argument  y^^^  ^  wit 
considers  the  federal  judiciary  as  completely  foreign  §22**  c^rL 
to  that  of  a  State ;  and  as  being  no  more  connected  ^Md  19  a^^t 
with  it  in  any  respect  whatever,  than  the  Court  of  a  thii  cEmt,  tp 
foreign  State.     If  this  hypothesis  be  just,  the  argu-  cwrt 
ment  founded  on  it  is  equally  so ;  but  if  the  hypo- 
thesis be  not  supported  by  the  constitution,  the  argu- 
ment fails  with  it« 

This  hypothesis  is  not  founded  on  any  words  in 
the  constitution,  which  might  seem  to  countenance 
it,  but  on  the  unreasonableness  of  giving  a  contrary 
•bnstruction  to  words  which  seem  to  require  it ;  and 
•n  the  incompatibility  of  the  application  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  to  the  judgments  of  State  Courts, 
with  that  constitutional  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  Union  and  the  govern- 
ments of  those  States  which  compose  it. 

'  Let  this  unreasonableness,  this  total  incompatibili* 
ty,  be  examined. 

That  the  United  States  form,  for  many,  and  for 
most  important  purposes,  a  single  nation,  has  not  yet 
been  denied.  In  war,  we  are  one  people.  In  ma«> 
king  peace,  we  are  one  people.  In  all  commercial 
regulations^  we  are  one  and  the  same  people*    In 
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1821.  many  other  respects,  the  American  people  are  one  i 
and  the  government  which  is  alone  capable  of  con* 
troling  and  managing  their  interests  in  all  these  re- 
spects, is  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  is  their 
government,  and  in  that  character  they  have  no 
other.  America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
and  to  many  purposes,  a  nation ;  and  for  all  these  pur- 
poses, her  government  is  complete ;  to  all  these  ob- 
jects, it  is  competent.  The  people  have  declared,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  all  powers  given  for  these  objects, 
it  is  supreme.  It  can,  then,  in  effecting  these  objects, 
legitimately  control  all  individuals  or  governments 
within  the  American  territory.  The  constitution 
and  laws  of  a  State,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to 
the. constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
absolutely  void.  These  States  are  constituent  parts 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  members  of  one 
great  empire-^for  some  purposes  sovereign,  for 
some  purposes  subordinate. 

In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable 
that  the  judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  legislature  ? 
That  department  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
constitution  or  law  of  a  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  or  to  a  law  of  the  United  States. '  Is 
it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to 
decide  on  the  judgment  of  a  State  tribunal  enforcing 
such  unconstitutional  law  ?  Is  it  so  very  unreason- 
able as  to  furnish  a  justification  for  controling  the 
words  of  the  constitution  ? 
We  think  it  is  not    We  think  that  in  a  government 
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acknowledgedly  supreme,  with  respect  to  objects  of  issi. 
vital  interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  government,  in  making  all  its  departments 
supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far 
as  is  necessary  fo  their  attainment.  The  exercise  of 
the  appellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals  which  may  contravene  the  constitu^ 
tion  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is,  we  believe,  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  propriety  of  entrusting  the  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Union,  has  not,  we  believe,  as 
yet,  been  drawn  into  question.     It  seems  to  be  a 
corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the  federal 
Courts  should  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  or  a  power  to  revise  the  judgment  ren- 
dered  in  them,  by  the  State  tribunals.     If  the  federal 
and  State  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  alt 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription brought  in  a  State  Court  cannot  be  re- 
moved before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment, 
then  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  not  confided  particu-* 
larly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided 
equally  to  that  department  and  to  the  State  Courts, 
however  they  may  be  constituted.     ^^  Thirteen  inde- 
pendent Courts,"  says  a  very  celebrated  staresm>m, 
(and  we  have  now  moi^  than  twenty  such  Courts,) 
^^  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising 
upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  government,  from 
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i8ti.       which  nothiog  bat  contradiction  and  confusion  can 
procecjd.'' 

Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggesjion,  that  any 
motives  which  may  not  be  fairly  avowed,  or  which 
ought  not  to  eafist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its 
Courts,  the  necessity  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  cor- 
rectness in  expounding  the  constitution  and  laws  ojf 
the  United  States,  would  itself  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  vesting  in  some  single  tribunal  the  power 
of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  all  cases  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  general  and  State  governments, 
from  construing  the  words  of  the  constitutioui  der 
fining  the  judicial  power,  in  their  true  sense.  We 
are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import. 

They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words 
are  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this 
description,  in  whatever  Court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take 
into  view  those  considerations  to  which  Courts  have 
always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of 
laws. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  would  naturally 
examine  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time ;  and 
their  work  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All 
acknowledge  that  they  were  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  confederation  by  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy 
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lo  those  which  it  before  possessed ^  but  couM  not  ex*-  i82i. 
ercise.  They  inform  us  themselves, .  in,  the  instru* 
inent  they  presented  to  the  American  public,  that 
one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect  union. 
Under  such  circumstanceSi  we  certainly  should  not 
expect  to  find,  in  that  instrument,  a  diminution  of 
the  powers  of  the  actual  government.    . 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation, 
Congress  established  Courts  which  received  appeals 
in  prize  causes  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  respec- 
tive States.  This  power  of  the  government,  to  es- 
tablish .tribunals  for  these  appeals,  was  thought  con- 
sistent with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  rela- 
tions with  the  States.  These  Courts  did  exercise 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  cases  decided  in  the 
State  Courts,  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
federal  government  extended. 

The  confederation  gave  to  Congress  the  power 
'<  of  establishing  Courts  for  receiving  and  determin- 
ing finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures*" 

This  power  was  uniformly  construed  to  authorize 
those  Courts  to  receive  appeals  from  the  sentences 
of  State  Courts,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  them. 
State  tribunals  are  not  mentioned ;  but  this  clause  in 
the  confederation  necessarily  comprises  them.  Yet 
the  relation  between  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments was  much  weaker,  much  more  lax,  under  the 
confederation  than  under  the  present  constitution ; 
and  the  States  toeing  much  more  completely  sove- 
reign, their  institutions  were  much  more  independ- 
ent. 

The  Coarentioii  wiuch  framed  the  constitution,  or 
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1821.  turning  their  attention  to  the  judicial  power,  found 
it  limited  to  a  few  objects,  but  exercised,  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate  forid, 
over  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts.  They  ex- 
tend it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cases  arising  un- 
der the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  clause  declare,  thiat  in 
such  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  Nothing  seems  to  be  given  which 
would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  judgment  render- 
ed in  a  State  Court,  on  the  constitution,  lavi^s,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  appellate  ju- 
risdiction. 

Great  weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very 
rightly  attaphed,  to  contemporaneous  exposition. 
No  question,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  to  which  this 
principle  applies  more  unequivocally  than  to  that 
now  under  consideration. 

The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  always  been 
considered  as  of  great  authority.  It  is  a  complete 
commentary  on  our  constitution ;  and  is  appealed  to 
by  all  parties  in  the  questions  to  which  that  instru- 
ment has  given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authors 
performed  in  framing  the  constitution,  put  it  very 
much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views  with  which 
it  was  framed.  These  essays  having  been  published 
while  the  constitution  was  before  the  nation  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  an- 
swer to  objections  founded  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  State  sovereign- 
ty, are  entitled  to  the  more  consideration  where  they 
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frankly  avow  that  the  power  objected  to  is  given,      lasi. 
and  defend  it 

In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  the 
Federalist  says,  ^^  Here  another  question  occurs: 
what  relation  would  subsist  between  the  national  and 
State  Courts  in  these  instances  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would  certainly 
lie  from  the  latter,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  in  direct  terms 
gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  all  the  enumerated  cases  of  federal  cognizance  in 
which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one,  without  a 
single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  in- 
ferior federal  Courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not 
the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone 
contemplated.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be 
the  case,  or  the  local  Courts  must  be  excluded  from 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national  con- 
cern, else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  m|y 
be  eluded  at  the  pleasure  of  every  plaintiff  or  prose- 
cutor. Neither  of  these  consequences  ought,  with- 
out evident  necessity,  to  be  involved ;  the  latter 
would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  and  avowed  purposes  of 
the  proposed  government,  and  would  essentially  em- 
t^arrass  its  measures.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  founda- 
tion for  such  a  supposition.  Agreeably  to  the  remark 
already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to 
be  regai:ded  as  one  whole.  The  Courts  of  the  lat- 
ter will  of  course  be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  execu- 
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lati.  tionofthe  laws  of  the  UDion^  and  iln  appeal,  fram 
tbem  will  as  naturally  lie  to  that  tribunal  which  if 
destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principlee  of  na- 
tural justice,  and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  The 
evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national  convention  is^ 
that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for 
weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their  original^  or 
final  determination  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union.  To 
confine,  therefore,  the  general  expressi<Mis  which 
give  appellate  j  urisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  > 
appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  Courts,|  instead 
of  allowing  their  extension  to  the  State  Courts^ 
would  be  to  abridge  the  Isttitude  of  the  terms,  in 
subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary  to  every  sound 
rule  of  interpre  ation." 

A  cont^mp.  raneous  exposition  of  the  oonstitti- 
tion,  certainly  of  not  less  authority  than  that  which 
has  been  just  cited,  is  the  judiciary  act  itself.  We 
know  that  in  the  Congress  Hvhich  passed  that  act 
were  many  eminent  members  of  the  Convention 
wliich  formed  the  constitution.  Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  is  known,  supposed  that  part  of  the' 
act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction over  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts  in 
the  cases  therein  specified,  ta  be  unauthorized  by  the 
constitution. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  it  may  be 
also  material  to  observe  that  the  uniform  decisions  of 
this  Court  on  the  point  now  under  consideration, 
have  been  assented  to,  with  a  single  exception,  b^  the 
Courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union  whose  judg- 
ments have  been  revised.    It  has  been  the  unwel- 
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come  duty  of  this  tribunal  to  revers"^  the  judgments  issi; 
of  many  State.  Courts  in  cases  in  which  the  strong- 
est  State  feelings  were  engaged*  Judges,  whose  _  ?. 
talents  and  character  would  grace  any  bench,  to 
whom  a  disposition  to  jsubmit  to  jurisdiction  that  is 
usurped,  or  to  surrender  their  legitimate  powei^, 
will  certainly  not  be  imputed,  have  yielded  without 
hesitation  to  the  authority  by  which  their  judg- 
ments  were  reversed,  while  they,  perhaps,  disappro- 
ved the  judgment  of  reversal. 

This  concurrence  of  statesmen,  of  legislators,  and 
of  judges,  in  tne  same  construction  of  the  constitu^ 
tion,  may  justly  inspire  some  confidence  in  that  con- 
struction. 

In  opposition  to  it,  the  counsel  who  made  this 
point  has  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the 
idea  already  noticed,  that  the  federal  and  State 
Courts  must,  of  necessity,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  constitution,  be  in  all  things  totally  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other.  If  this  Court  can  correct 
the  errors  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia,  he  says  it  makes 
them  Courts  of  the  United  States,  or  becomes  itself 
a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  Virginia. 

But,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  neither  of 
these  consequences  necessarily  follows :  The  Ame- 
rican people  may  certainly  give  to  a  national  tribu- 
nal a  supervising  power  over  those  judgments  of  tha 
State  Courts,  which  may  conflict  with  th^  constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties,  of  the  United  States,  without 
converting  them  into  federal  Courts,  pr  converting 
the  national  into  a  State  tribunal.    The  one  Court 
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xfin.  still  derives  its  authority  from  the  State,  the  other 
"^^^T^^    stiH  derives  its  authority  from  the  nation. 

If  it  shall  be  established,  he  says,  that  this  Court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts  in 
all  cases  enumerated  in  the  3d  article  of  the  const!- 
tmidn,  a  complete  consolidation  of  the  States,  so  far 
as  respects  judicial  power  is  produced. 

But,  certainly,  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  ur- 
ged this  argument  is  too  accurate  not  to  perceive  that 
he  has  carried  it  too  far ;  that  the  premises  by  no 
means  justify  the  conclusion.  ^^  A  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  States,  so  far  as  respects  the  judi- 
cial power,"  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  con- 
fer  on  the  federal  Courts  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  State  Couns  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  dis- 
tinction between  such  a  power,  and  that  of  giving 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  few  specified  cases  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  nation  takes  an  interest,  is  too 
obvious  not  to  be  perceived  by  all. 

This  opinion  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length  to  admit  of  entering  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
counsel  who  made  this  point  has,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, presented  his  argument  to  the  Court.  The 
argument  in  all  its  forms  is  essentially  the  same.  It 
is  founded,  not  on  the  words  of  the  constitutmn,  but 
on  its  spirit,  a  spirit  extracted,  not  from  the  words  of 
the  instrument,  but  from  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
our  Union,,  and  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  fabric  stands. 

To  this  argument,  in  all  its  forms,  the  same  an- 
swer may  be  given.    Let  the  nature  and  objects  of 
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our  (Joi<m  be  considered ;  let  the  ^eat  fondamental  i82i. 
principles,  ifn  which  the  fabric  stands,  be  examined ; 
and  we  think  the  resuh  mnst  be,  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  eAraysigantlj  absurd  in  giving  to  the  Court 
of  the  nation  the  power  of  revising  the  decisions  of 
local  tribunals  on  questions  which  afiect  the  nation* 
as  to  require  that  words  which  import  this  power 
should  be  restricted  by  a  forced  construction.  The 
question  then  must  depend  on  the  words  themselves ; 
and  on  their  construction  we.  shall  be  the  more  rea- 
dily excufed  for  not  adding  to  the  observations  al* 
ready  made,  because  the  subject  was  fully  discussed 
and  exhausted  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter. 

Sd.  We  come  now  to  the  third  objection,  which,  The  mcteM 
though  differently  stated,  by  the  counsel,  is  substan-  jontdictioii  of 
tially  the  same.  One  gentleman  has  said  that  the  ^  ^  p^- 
judiciary  act  does  not  give  jurisdiction  in  the  case.      ^-  ao,«.  >». 

The  cause  was  argued  in  the  State  Court,  on  a 
case  agreed  by  the  parties,  which  states  the  prosecu- 
tion under  a  law  for  selling  lottery  tickets,  which  is 
set  forth,  and  further  states  the  act  of  Congress  by 
which  the  City  of  Washington  was  authorizeo  to  es- 
tablish the  lottery.  It  then  states  that  the  lottery 
was  regularly  established  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and 
concludes  with  referring  to  the  Court  the  questions, 
whether  the  act  of  Congress  be  valid  ?  whether,  on 
its  just  construction,  it  constitutes  a  bar  to  the  pro- 
secution? and,  whether  the  act  of  Assembly,  on 
which  the  prosecution  is  founded,  be  not  itself  in- 
valid? These  questions  were  decided  against  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  favour  of 
the  operation  of  the  act  ot  the  State. 
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1821 .  If  the  25th  section  of  the  j  udiciary  act  be  inspected^ 

it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  it  comprehends  ex* 
presslj  the  case  under  consideration. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  letter  of  the  act  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  stated  this  point  in  this  form,  founds  his 
argument.  Both  gentlemen  concur  substantially  in 
their  views  of  this  part  of  the  case.  They  deny 
that  the  act  of  Congress,  on  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  relies,  is  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  is  within  the  second  clause 
of  the  sixth  article. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
which  is  made  in  the  8th  section  of  the  -first  article, 
we  find  that  of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  over 
such  District  as  shall  become  the  seat  of  government. 
This  power,  like  all  others  which  are  specified,  is 
Conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union  :  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they 
irvould  not  possess  it.  In  no  other  character  can  it 
be  exercised.  In  legislating  for  the  District,  they  ne- 
cessarily preserve  the  character  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Union ;  for,  it  is  in  that  character  alone  that  the 
constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  exclusive 
legislation.     This  proposition  need  not  be  enforced. 

The  2d  clause  of  the  6th  article  declares,  that 
'^  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  clause  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  is, 
unquestionably,  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and,  as 
such,  binds  all  the  United  States.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance  of 
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this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  I82i. 
other  powers,,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  showjBbme 
safe  and  clear  rule  which  shall  support  this  construc- 
tion, ^nd  prove  that  an  act  of  Congress,  clothed  in 
all  the  forms  which  attend  other  legislative  acts,  and 
passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on,  and  exer- 
cised by  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union^ 
is  not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind 
them. 

One  of  the  gentleoden  sought  to  illustrate  his  pro- 
position that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  Dis- 
trict, assumed  a  distinct  character,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  local  legislature,  whose  laws  could  pos- 
sess no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles  square,  by  a 
reference  to  the  complex  character  of  this  Court.  It 
is,  they  Say,  a  Court  of  common  law  and  a  Court  of 
equity.  Its  character,  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
common  law,  is  as  distinct  from  its  character  whea 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  equity,  as  if  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal, 
they  are  never  confounded  with  each  other. 

Without  inquiring  how  far  the  union  of  different 
characters  in  one  Court,  may  be  applicable,  in  prin- 
ciple, to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  some  places,  and  of  limited  le- 
gislation in  others,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
forms  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  law  are  so  totally 
unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  equity, 
that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  record  gives  decisive 
information  of  the  character  in  which  the  Court  sits, 
and  consequently  of  the  extent  of  its  powers.    But 
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lOTi.       if  the  forms  of  proceeding  were  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  Court  the  same,  the  distinction  would  dis- 


Cobeni 

T.  appear. 
^^""*'  Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  forms^ 
and  in  the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  powers  of 
equal  obligation,  conferred  in  the  same  instrument, 
when  exercising  its  exclusive  powers  of  legid^tioo, 
as  well  as  when  exercising  those  which  are  limited) 
we  must  inquire  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  this  exclusive  legislation,  w*hich  necessarily 
confines  the  operation  of  the  laws  made  in  virtue  of 
this  power  to  the  place  \yith  a  view  to  which  they 
are  made. 

Connected  with  the  power  to  legislate  within  this 
District,  is  a  similar  power  in  forts,  arsenals,  dock 
yards,  &c.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisklic- 
tion ;  but  no  general  right  to  punish  murder  commit- 
ted within  any  of  the  States.  In  the  act  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  United  States, 
murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other  place 
or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  punished  with 
death*  Thus  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  act, 
under  its  exclusive  and  its  limited  powers. 

The  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  body  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  sur- 
geon tor  dissection,  and  punishes  any  person  who 
shall  rescue  such  body  during  its  conveyance  from 
the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  delivered. 


Viifnia^ 
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Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  or  any       issi. 
other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,    ''^^f^ 
be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  whicb        ▼• 
Coogress  acts  when  exercising  its  powers  of  exclu- 
sive legislation^ 

If  Congress  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  9,  loscal 
legislature,  invested,  as  to  this  object,  with  powers 
limited  to  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  mur- 
der may  be  committed,  if  its  general  powers  cannot 
come  in  aid  of  these  local  powers,  how  can  the  of- 
fence be  tried  in  any  other  Court  than  that  of  the 
place  in  which  it  das  been  committed  ?  How  can 
the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried  in,  any  other 
place  ?  How  can  he  be  executed  (elsewhere  ?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  country  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign,  and  the  indivi- 
dual punished,  who,  within  that  jurisdiction,  shall 
rescue  the  body. 

Were  any  one  State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law 
for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  Court  not  created  by  itself, 
in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  direct  the 
sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we 
should  all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompe- 
tency to  such  a  course  of  legislation.  If  Congress 
be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is  because  that  body 
unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  operate  through  the  Union,  and  may 
use  the  last  in  aid  of  the  first ;  or  because  the  power 
of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  draws  after  it,  as 
an  incident,  the  power  of  making  that  legislation  ef- 
fectual, and  the  incidental  power  may  be  exercised 
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1821.       throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power 

^'^y^    is  given  to  that  body  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

r.  SO)  in  the  same  act,  a  person  who,  having  know- 

"^""^    ledge  of  the  con^  nission  of  murder,  or  other  felony, 

on  the  high  seas,  or  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock 

yard,  magazine,  or  other  place,  or  district  of  country 

within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 

United  States,  bhall  conceal  the  same,  &c.  he  shall 

be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall 

be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  &c. 

It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot  punish  felonies 
generally  ;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish  mis- 
prision of  felony.  It  is  Equally  clear,  that  a  State 
legislature,  the  State  of  Maryland  for  example,  can- 
not punish  those  who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a 
felony  committed  in  Maryland.  How,  then,  is  it 
that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a  fort,  pun- 
ishes those  who,  out  of  that  fort,  conceal  a  felony 
committed  within  it  ? 

The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty, is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively 
within  any  place  ceded  by  a  State,  carries  with  if, 
as  an  incident,  the  right  to.make  that  power  effectu- 
al. If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pur- 
sue him  into  another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there, 
but  must  demand  him  from  the  executive  power  of 
that  other  State.  If  Congress  were  to  be  considered 
merely  as  tha  local  legislature  for  the  fort  or  other 
place  in  which  th^"  offence  might  be  committed,  then 
this  principle  would  apply  to  them  as  to  other  local 
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legislatures,, and  the  felon  who  should  escape  out  of  issi. 
the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  felony  may 
have  been  committed,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
the  marshal,  but  must  be.  demanded  from  the  execu- 
tive of  the  State.  But  we  know  that  the  principle 
does  not  apply  ;.  and  the  reason,  is,  that  Congress  is 
not  a  local  legislature,  but  exercises  this  particular 
power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in  its  high  character, 
as^  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  American 
people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  con- 
ferred it  for  their  own  benefit.  Being  so  conferred, 
It  carries  t^ith  it  all  those  incidental  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  efiectual  execu- 
tion. 

Whiether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without  the  District  or  not,  depends  on  the  words  of 
that  law.  If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  the 
question,  whether  the  power  so  exercfsed  be  inci- 
dental to  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  and  be 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  requires  a  cons^era- 
tibn  of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed. 
This  is  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only 
exercise  of  it  which  is  allowed  in  such  a  case.  For 
the  act  of  Congress  directs,  that  *^  no  other  error 
shall  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  rever- 
sal, in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  than  such  as  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  immediately  re- 
spects the  before  mentioned  questions  of  validity  or 
construction  of  the  said  constitution,  treaties,"  &c. 

The  whole  merits  of  this  case,  then,  consist  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution  and  the  act  of  Con- 
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1821.  gress.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  if  acknow- 
ledged, goes  no  farther.  This  we  are  required  to 
do  without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 

The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Virginia  have,  in  sup* 
port  of  this  motion,  urged  many  arguments  of  great 
weight  against  the  application  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  such  a  case  as  this ;  but  those  arguments  go 
to  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  law, 
or  of  both ;  and  seem,  therefore,  rather  calculated  to 
sustain  their  cause  upon  its  merits,  than  to  prove  a 
failure  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court. 

After  having  bestowed  upon  this  question  the  mosc 
deliberate  consideration  of  which  we  are  capable,  the 
Court  is  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  objections 
to  its  jurisdiction  are  not  sustained,  and  that  the  .mo- 
tion ought  to  be  overruled! 

Motion  denied. 

jM0^  21.  ^^^  cause  was  this  day  argued  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  D.  jB.  Ogden^  for  the  plaiQtifis  in  error,  sta- 
ted, that  the  question  of  conflict  between  the  act  of 
Congres9  and  the  State  law,  which  arose  upon  the 
record,  diepended  upon  the  8th  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  constitution,  giving  to  Congress  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  the  District  which  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  cession  from 
the  States  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  Under 
this  power,  Congress  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lottery  at  the  seat  of  government.     Can 
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the  State  of  Virginia  prevent  the  sale  of  tickets  in  1821. 
that  lottery  within  her  territory,  consistently  with 
the  constitution  ?  This  question  must  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  law  by  which  it  is  exercised.  It  was 
sard  by  the  coansel  for  the  defendant  in  error,  on  the 
former  argument,  that  the  power  is  municipal,  to  be 
exercised  over  the  District  only,  and,  of  course,^  con- 
fined ill  its  operation  to  the  limits  of  the  District. 
But,  in  order  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  clause  in  question,  we  must 
ikiore  minutely  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
authority  granted.  The  clause  was  not  intended  to 
give  to  Congress  an  unlimited  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases,  without  reference  to  other  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  Otherwise  Congress  might  pass  bills 
of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  exercise  a 
despotic  authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  its  citizens  would  thus  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
entirely.  Nor  was  it  intended  to  authorize  the  ex-* 
ercise  by  Congress  of  its  general  powers  as  a  na* 
tional  legislature,  within  the  District.  Nor  to  ex- 
empt the  District  from  the  operation  of  those  gene- 
ral powers.  But  the  clause  was  inserted  fqr  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  independence  sof  the  national 
legislature,  and  government,  Irom .  State  control. 
The  object  in  view  was,  therefore^  strictly  a  national 
object  The  District  was  created  only  for  national 
purposes,  and  every  law  passed  for  its  government  is 
peculiarly  a  national  law.    The  words,  ^^  exclusive 
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1821.       legislatiop  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  were  meant  to 
exclude  all  State  legislative  power ;  and  to  vest  in 
Congress,  in  addition  to  its  general  powers  over  the 
whole  Union,  all  possible  powers  of  legislation  over 
the  District     The  law  in  question,  is  the  expression 
of  thQ  national  will  on  a  national  object    It  is,  then, 
an  act  of  the  general  legislative  power  of  the  Union, 
and  its  operation  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  li- 
inits  of  the  Union,  unless  it  is  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  express  terms,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  power  itself  being  incapable  of  acting  without 
the  District     That  the  whole  Union  has  an  interest 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  as  the  national  capital,  is 
$hown  bj  the  cotemporaneous  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution by  its  framers,  and  by  the  subsequent  acts 
of  the  national  legislature,  providing  for  its  improve- 
ment and  embellishment,     h  is  admitted,  that  some 
of  .the  provisions  of  the  law  now  in  question,  are 
local  in  their  very  nature,  and,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  City,  or  th^  District,  in  their  operation.     But 
the  power  of  the  Corporation  to  establish  lotteries, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  is  not  of  this  na- 
ture.    Lottery  tickets  are  an  article  of  commerce, 
vendible  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     A  State  law  which  forbids  a 
citizen  to  sell  or  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  legally 
established  by  the  national  legislature,  for  national 
purposes,  infringes  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  and  tends  to  impede  and  defeat  the  exercise 
of  this  national  power.     He  cannot  be^  punished  by 
a  State,  for  selling  or  buying  that  which  Congress 
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has,  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  national  power,  au*  le^i. 
thorizsed  to  be  bought  or  sold.  The  authority  of 
establishing  this  lottery,  so  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  City,  could  not  be  conveniently  or  effectually 
exercised  without  extending  the  saleable  quality  of 
the  tickets  throughout  the  Union.  As  a  source  of 
revenue,  it  would  be  inadequate  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  eistablished,  without  this  extension.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue'  for  the 
mere  municipal  wants  of  the  City.  It  is  a  national 
grant  for  national  purposes^  to  be  used  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Presi^ 
dent.  It  is.  then,  a  national  law,  enacted  for  a  na- 
tional  purpose,  and  has  no  other  limits  in  its  opera- 
tion than  the  limits  of  the  legislative  power  itself. 
If  Congress  had  intended  to  confine  its  operation 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  would  have 
expressed  that  intention.  If,  then.  Congress  have  a 
right  to  raise  a  revenue,  for  any  national  purpose,  by 
establishing  a  lottery,  they  had  a  right  to  establish 
this  lottery  ;  and  na  State  law  can  defeat  this,  any 
more  than  the  exercise  of  any  other  national  power. 
But  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  a  tax  or  duty,  such 
as  Congress  have  the  express  power  of  establishing ; 
yet  if  it  be  necessary  and  proper,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  to  carry  into  effect  any  power  expressly 
granted,  such  as  that  of  establishing  and  governing 
the  City,  it  m^  be  exercised  throughout  the  Union. 
Congress  have  the  same  power  to  establish  lotteries 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  State  legislatures,  and  every 
other  legislature,  have.    The  only  difference  is,  that 
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18S1.  With  Cdogress  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  natiolial  power, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  co-extensive  in  its  operation 
with  the  Union,  although  the  Humey  to  be  raisecl  by 
it  cannot  be  aj^Iied  to  the  use  of  any  other  City  in 
the  Union  thftn  that  which  is  the  national  capital,  and 
in  which,  consequently,  all  the  States,  and  all  the 
people^  have  a  common  interest. 

Mr.  Webstetf  contra,  insisted,  that  Congress  had 
not  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  of  establishing 
a  lottery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  of  forcing  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
throughout  the  Union,  in  contravention  of  tbe  State 
laws ;  and,  that  even  if  they  had  the  power,  the  law 
now  in  question  did  not  purport  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington  thus  to  force 
the  sale  of  the  tickets.  It  is  clear  that  Congress,  as 
a  legislative  body,  exercise  two  species  of  legislative 
power :  the  one,  limited  as  to  its  objects,  but  extend- 
ing all  over  the  Union  :  the  other,  an  absolute,  ex- 
clusive legislative  power  ov^  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  preliminary  inquiry  in  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  Court,  is,  by  virtue  of  which  of  these  autho- 
rities was  the  law  in  question  passed  ?  When  this  is 
ascertained,  we  shall  be  ablo  to  determine  its  extent 
and  application.  In  this  country,  we  are  trying  the 
novel  experiment  of  a  divided  sovereignty,  between 
the  national  government  and  the  States.  The  pre- 
cise line  of  division  between  these  is  not  always  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Government  is  a  moral  not  a  ma- 
thematical science ;  and  the  powers  oi  such  a  gov- 
ernment especially,  cannot  be  defined  with  mathe- 
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matical  accuracy  and  precision.  There  is  a  compe-  I821. 
tition  of  opposite  analogies.  We  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  by  reasoning  from  these  analogies,  and 
by  a  general  regard  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
this  scheme  of  government.  With  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  admitted, 
that  there  are  certain  acts  of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress*  with  a  local  reference  to  this  District, 
which  proceed  from  the  general  powers  with  which 
Congress  are  invested.  They  are  local  in  their  im- 
mediate o])eration  and  effect,  but  they  are  passed  in 
virtue  of  general  legislative  powers.  Such  are  the 
acts  appropriating  moneys  for  constructing  the  navy 
yard  and  the  capitol.  Some  other  acts  are  of  a 
mixed  nature.  There  are  others  clearly  local,  and 
passed  in  virtue  of  the  local,  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  of  this  latter  class  is  the  act  now  under  consi- 
deration. It  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  City 
government,  which  arises  from  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation ;  and  the  clause  authorizing  the  esta- 
blishment of  lotteries,  is  combined  with  other  clauses 
of  a  mere  municipal  character:  Noscitur  a  sociis. 
Every  act  of  legislation  must  be  limited  by  its  sub- 
ject matter,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
power  is  to  be  exercised  more  extensively  than  the 
other  powers  of  the  Corporation  ;  nothing  to  show 
that  this  municipal  power  is  to  be  carried  beyond 
the  City.  It  may  be  exercised  within  the  City 
alone,- and  Congress  has  not  said,  and  the  Court  can- 
not intend,  that  k  is  to  be  exercised  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  Congress  could  not  give  such  a  charter 
to  any  other  city  in  tbe  Union,  and  if  every  federal 
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1821.  power  granted  in  the  coBStitation  were  destroyed, 
this  power  would  remain.  It  exists  independently, 
and  the  legislative  powers  of  the  States  can  never 
conflict  with  it,  because  it  can  never  operate  wkhin 
the  States.  Being  a  case  oF  mere  local  legislation, 
it  is  not  a  castis  fgideris  within  thiat  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  lwd« 
There  can  be  no  question  of  supremacy  andysubor- 
dination  where  there  is  no  connection  or  conflict. 
The  constitution  ma&es  this  provision,  because  other 
legislative  powers  were  to  operate  throughout  the 
Union ;  the  Congress  and  the  States  were  to  legist- 
late  over  the  same  subjects,  and  over  the  same  ter- 
ritory;  and  ther  Tore  there  might  be  conflict.  It  was 
because  the  two  code3  were  to  prevail  in  the  «ame 
places,  and  over  the  same  persons.  But  the  provi<- 
sion  cannot  extend  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress  fbr 
the  mere  local  municipal  government  of  the  City, 
because  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded  doesrnot 
extend  to  a  case  where  all  legislation  is  necessarily 
exclusive. ,  There  was  no  more  reason  in  this  in** 
stance  to  provide  for  a  conflict  of  tjie  two  authori- 
ties^ than  in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State, 
which,  except  in  the  familiar  example  of  questions 
relative  to  the  lex  loci  contractusj  cannot  come  tii 
collision  with  our  own  laws,  because  they  cannot 
operate  extra-territorially.  So  here,  from  the  vf>ry 
nature  of  things^  there  can  arise  ho  conflict  between 
the  local  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those 
of  the  States,  because  each  code  is  confined  to  its 
owli  territory.    Any  spund  interpretation  of  the  law 
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ill  ^stion,  must  limit  it  to  the  City  of 'Washingtotiw  lairt 
It  does  not  ov^nu  extend  to  tbe  other  muntcipal  Cor-  ^^T^^^^ 
porations  within  the-  District  of  Columbia,  because 
it  contains  provisjods  expressly  for  the  government 
of  Washington  alone*  and  does  not  profess  to  ex- 
tend any  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  that  City.  A 
law  cannot  exceed  the  siuthority  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  that  does  not  exteqd  beyond  the  District^  and  is 
limited  in  its  actual  exercise  to  tbe  City.  There  is 
no  authority  showing  that  a  grant  of  power  of  this 
kind  to  a  municipal  Corporation,  extends  beyond  the 
local  limits  of  the  City. 

The  AUomey- General^  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in 
reply,  contended,  that  Congress,  in  passing  the  law 
uad^r  consideration,  acted  in  the^name  of  the  whole 
nation,  ajid  for  a  great  national  object.  Congress 
did  not,  as  contended  in  the  argument  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  succeed,  by  the  cession,  merely 
to  the  legislative  powers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia^ 
over  this  District  They  are  not  the  trustees  of 
tliose  States  only ;  they  are  the  trustees  of  the  whole 
Union.  The  cession  was  to  the  Congress  and  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  belongs  to  the  entire  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  the  power  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  which  Congress  represents,  but  the  power  of 
all  the  States ;  and  the  territory  ceded  is  to  be  looked 
at,  not  with  reference  to  its  origin,  not  as  still  forming 
ideally  a  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  is  to. bo 
regarded  as  if  incorporated  into  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  question  is  not,  then,  to  be  solved  by  ask- 
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1 8ti.       ing  what  those  States  could  do  with  respect  to  this  ter- 
"^^^    ritory,  but  what  each  State  of  the  Union  could  do 

.  ▼*:  .  with  regard  to  its  own  territory :  because,  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  municipal  law,  each  State  of 
the  Union  is  seized  jointly  with  all  the  rest,  per  me 
ctper  toutf  of  the  whole  jurisdiction  over  this  terri- 
tory. The  acts  of  the  Congress  in  legislating  foi 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  the  acts  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States.  It  is  therefore  a  fallacy  in  ar- 
gument to  represent  Congress  as  succeeding  merely 
to  the  same  degree  of  power  which  Maryland  and 
Virginia  formerly  had  over  this  territory.  Could 
those  States  have  taxed  the  other  States,  or  bor^* 
rowed  money  on  their  credit,  for  the  improvement 
of  this  territory,  as  Congress  have  done  ?  Although 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  who  formerly  held  the 
sovereignty  and  domain  of  this  territory  has  been 
supplanted  by  Congress,  the  substituted  jurisdiction 
is  far  more  extensive  than  that  which  they  held.  It 
is  a  jurisdiction,  which  in  the  instances  mentioned, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  is  ca- 
pable of  affecting  all  the  States.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
Congress  has  over  the  District,  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  it  has  over  the  States ;  for,  over 
them,  Congress  has  not  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Its 
powers  over  the  States  are  those  only  which  are  spe- 
cifically given,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  effect :  whilst  over  the  Districtit  has 
all  the  powers  which  it  has  over  the  States,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  a  power  of  legislation  exclusive  of 
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dl  the  States.  But  ahiiough  the  juri^ictioii  over 
the  District  is  of  si  diiierent  and  more  extensive  cha- 
racter,  yet  it  i^  not  so  circumscribed  that  it  may  not  ^^  t. 
incidentsrliy  affect  the  States,  although  exerted  for  a 
local  purpose,  as  it  is  called.  Such  id  sometimes  the 
delusive  effect  of  single  words  and  phmses,  that  the 
position,  th^t  in^  legislating  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lamhia,  Congress  is  a  local  legislature,  for  local  pur- 
{)oses,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  the  States  by  its 
laws,'bas  almost  become  an  aphorism  with  indolent 
or  prejttdiged  inquirers.  But  in  what  sense  can  that 
be  called  a  local  government  which  proceeds  from 
(he  whole  body  of  the  hation  ?  And  how  can  that  be 
termed  a  local  object,  which  is  closely  and  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union  ?  As  w^U  might  it  be  asserted 
that  Congress  acted  as  a  local  legislature,  when  it 
established  offices  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Western 
States,  or  fortifications  at  particular  points  on  the 
sea-coast;  It  will  hot  be  pretended  that  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  seat  of  government  in  this  Dis- 
trict, was  an  act  done  by  Confess  in' its  character 
of  a  local  legislature,  and  for  local  purposes.  How 
then  can  the  subsequent  acts  for  the  improvem^ent 
and  embellishment  of  the  City  be  so  regarded  ?  The 
act  of  May' 6th,  1796,  authorized  the  commissioners 
for  erecting  the  public  buildings  to  borrow  money 
for  that  purpose.  Would  it  have  bean  competent  for 
the  legislatures  of  the  Stated  to  have  impeded  , this 
loan  by  punishing  their  citizens  for  subscribing  to 
this  stpck  P  And  could  the  States  prohibit  the  sale 
of  the  City  lots  within  their  territory,  and  thus  ar- 
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rest  the  improvement  of  the  Citj  ?  And  if  they  could 
not,  is  it  not  because  what  Congress  in  the  legiti* 
mate  exercise  of  its  powers  has  made  it  lawful  to 
sell,  the  States  cannot  make  it  unlawful  to  buy  ? 
Let  us  test  by  these  considerations  the  question  be- 
fore  the  Court :  and  let  us  distinguish  between  Con- 
gress legislating  for  the  municipal  government  of 
the  City,  and  Congress,  in  its  national  rharacter, 
providing  the  means  of  adding  necessary  public  im- 
provements to  the  national  capital.  Congress  has 
itself  made  this  distinction.  When  a  regulation  for 
the  mere  internal  police  of  the  City  is  to  be  made,  it 
is  done  by  the  Corporation,  or  some  other  inferior 
agent,  without  the  interference  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But,  when  an  alteration  of  the 
plan  of  the  City,  or  a  public  improvement  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  City  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  uniformly  subjected  to  the  control 
of  the  President.  So  here  the  specific  purpose  in 
view,. and  for  which  the  lottery  was  authorized  by 
the  President,  was,  the  establishment  of  a  City  Hall, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
City,  which  last  was  also  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government. 


March  5//*.        The  opiniou  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

This  case  was  stated  in  the  opinion  given  on  the 
motion  fbr  dismissing  the  writ  of  error  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  ttie  Court.  It  now  comes  on  to  be 
decided  on  the  question  whether  the  Borough  Court 
of  Norfolk*  in  overruling  the  defence  set  up  under 
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the  act  of  Congress,  has  misconstrued  that  act.     It      issi. 
is  in  these  words : 

^^  The  said  Corporation  shall  have  full  power  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries  for  effecting  any 
important  improvement  in  th  City,  which  the  ordi- 
nary funds  or  revenue  thereof  will  not  accomplish : 
Provided,  that  the  sum  to.  be  raised  in  each  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars :  And 
provided,  also,  that  the  object  for  which  the  money 
is  intended  to  be  raised  shall  be  iirst  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  him." 

Two  questions  arise  on  this  act. 

1st.  Does  it  purport  to  authorize  the  Corporation 
to  force  the  sale  of  these  lottery  tickets  in  States 
where  such  sales  may  be  prohibited  by  law  ?  If  it 
does, 

2d.  Is  the  law  constitutional  ? 

If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  eonsider  the  second.  If 
it  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary, and  consequently  improper,  to  pursue  any 
inquiries,  which  would  then  be  merely  speculative, 
respecting  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  case. 

In  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  the  power  granted  c^^ie^^^ 
to  the  Corporation  of  Washington,  we  piust  first  ex-  l^^^^^a  of 
amine  the  words  of  the  grant.  We  find  in  them  no  Wftdnngton  id 
expression  which  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City,  f JJ*j JJj^^  JSt 
The  powers  granted  are  all  of  them  local  in  their  na-  K7!J?Hnu5S 
ture,  and  all  of  them  such  as  would,  in  the  common  ^t  Se  c^ 

course  of  things,  if  not  necessarily,  be  exercised  Ibe^iirordM 
Vou  VI.  6« 
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1821.       within  the  city.    The  subject  on  which  Congrea 

^"^^^    ^^s  employed  when  framing  this  act  was  a  local 

▼.         subject ;  it  was  not  the  establishment  of  a  lottery, 

*.  1. 1  .  *    u  hut  the  formation  of  a  separate  body  for  the  ma- 

tickeU  in  such  '  J 

Stote'i*"  ih«re  Dagcment  of  the  ii  ernal  affairs  of  the  City,  for  its 
ubited^ Vy  ^tu  internal  government,  for  its  police.  Congress  must 
****  '^*'  have  considered  itself  as  delegating  to  this  corporate 
body  powers  for  these  objects,  and  for  these  objects 
solely.  In  delegating  these  powers,  therefore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the  le- 
gislature was  directed  to  the  City  alone,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  being  they  were  creating  within  the  City, 
and  not  to  any  extra-territorial  operations.  In  des- 
cribing the  powers  of  such  a  being,  no  words  of  li- 
mitation need  be  used.  They  are  limited  by  the 
subject.  But,  if  it  be  intended  to  give  its  acts  a 
binding  efiScacy  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its 
power,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  distinct 
power,  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  the  language  of 
the  incorporating  act,  some  words  indicating  such 
intention. 

Without  such  words,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Con^ 
gress  designed  to  give  to  the  acts  of  the  Corpora- 
.  tion  any  other  effect,  beyond  its  limits,  than  attends 
every  act  having  the  sanction  of  local  law,  when  any 
thipg  depends  upon  it  which  is  to  be  transacted  else- 
where. 

If  this  would  be  the  reasonable  construction  of 
corporate  powers  generally  it  is  more  especially 
proper  in  a  case  where  an  attempt  is  made  so  to  ex- 
ercise those  powers  as  to  control  and  limit  the  penal 
laws  of  a  State.  This  is  an  operation  which  was  not^ 
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we  think,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fegislature,      i93k 
while  incorporating  the  City  of  Washington. 

To  interfere  with  the  penal  laws  of  a  State,  where 
they  are  not  levelled  against  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  Union,  but  have  for  their  sole  object  the  internal 
government  of  the  country,  is  a  very  serious  mea- 
sure, which  Congress  cannot  be  supposed  to  adopt 
lightly,  or  inconsiderately.  The  motives  for  it  must 
be  serious  and  weighty.  It  would  be  taken  delibe- 
rately, and  the  intention  would  be  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally expressed. 

An  act,  such  as  that  under  consideration,  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  this  in- 
tention, unless  its  provisions  were  such  as  to  render 
the  Gonstruction  inevitable. 

We  do  not  think  it  essential  to  the  corporate 
power  in  question,  that  it  should  be  exercised  out  of 
the  City.  Could  the  lottery  be  drawn  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  ?  Does  the  corporate  power  to  author- 
ize the  drawing  of  a  lottery  imply  a  power  to  author- 
1^  its  being  drawn  without  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Corporation,  in  a  place  where  it  may  be  prohibited 
by  law  ?  This,  we  think,  would  scarcely  be  asserted. 
And  what  clear  legal  distinction  can  be  taken  be- 
tween a  power  to  draw  a  lottery  in  a  place  where  it 
is  prohilHted  by  law,  and  a  power  to  establish  an 
office  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  place  where  it  is 
prohibited  by  law  ?  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  place 
where  the  lottery  is  drawn  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
Corporation,  and  therefore  the  act  need  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  power  OKer  the  place,  but  that 
the    right  to  sell  tickets  throughout  the  United 
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test.       States  is  of  importance,  and  therefoi^  ought  to  be 
implied. 

That  the  power  to  sell  tickets  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  might  facilitate  their  sale,  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress 
designed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  increased 
fecility,  to  overrule  the  penal  laws  of  the  several 
States.  In  the  City  of  Washington,  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  visited  by  individuals,  from 
every  part  of  the  Union,  tickets  may  be  freely  sold 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  purchase.  Can  it'  be  af- 
jBrmed  that  this  is  so  limited  a  market,  that  the  in- 
corporating act  must  be  extended  .beyond  its  words, 
and  made  to  conflict  .with  the  internal  police  of  the 
States,  unless  it  be  construed  to  give  a  more  exten- 
sive market  "^ 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  States  cannot  make  it 
unlawful  to  buy  that  which  Congress  has  made  it 
lawful  to  sell. 

This  proposition  is  not  denied ;  and,  therefore, 
the  validity  of  a  law  punishing  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
for  purchasing  a  ticket  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
might  well  be  drawn  into  question.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  direct  attempt  to  counteract  and  defeat  a 
measure  authorized  by  the  United  States*  But  a 
law^  to  punish  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia, 
is  of  a  difierent  character.  Before  we  can  impeach 
its  validity,  we  roust  inquire  whether  Congress  in- 
tended to  empower  this  Corporation  to  do  any  act 
within  a  State  which  the  laws  of  that  State  might 
prohibit. 
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In  addition  to  the  very  important  circumstance,  1821. 
that  the  act  contains  no  words  indicating  such  inten- 
tionv  and  that  this  extensive  construction  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  execution  of  the  corporate  power,  the 
Court  cannot  resist  the  convictioui  that  the  intention 
ascribed  to  this  act,  had  it  existed,  would  have  been 
executed  by  very  different  means  from  those  which 
have  been  employed. 

Had  Congress  intended  to  establish  a  lottery  for 
those  improvements  in  the  City  which  are  deemed 
liational,  the  lottery  itself  would  have  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  consideration.  It  would  be 
organized  by  lawy  and  agents  for  its  execution  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  the  law  might  direct.  If  such  agents  were 
to  act  out  of  the  District,  there  would  be,  probably, 
some  provision  made  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
in  making  such  provisions  Congress  would  examine 
its  power  to  make  them.  The  whole  subject  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  government,  or  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  government. 

But  in  this  case  no  lottery  is  established  by  law, 
no  control  is  exercised  by  the  government  over  any 
which  may  be  established.  The  lottery  emanates 
from-a  corporate  power.  The  Coloration  may  au- 
thorize, or  not  authorize  it,,  and  may  select  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.  This 
Corporation  i^  a  being  intended  for  local  objects 
pnly.  All  its  capacites  are  limited  to  the  City. 
This,  as  well  as  every  other  law  it  is  capable  of 
making,  is  a  by-law,  and,  from  its  nature,  is  only 
co-extensive  with  the  City.    It  b  not  probable  that 
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such  an  agent  would  be  employed  in  the  execution 
of  a  lottery  established  by  Congress ;  but  when  it 
acts,  not  as  the  agent  for  carrying  into  effect  a  lottery 
established  by  Congress,  but  in  its  own  corporate 
capacity^  from  its  own  corporate  powers,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  its  acts  wer6  intended  to  par- 
take of .  the  nature  of  that  capacity  and  of  those 
powers ;  and,  like  alf  its  other  acts,  be  merely  local 
ia  its  nature. 

The  proceeds  of  these  lotteries  are  to  come  in  aid 
of  the  revenues  of  the  City.  Th^se  revenues  are 
raised  by  laws  whose  operation  is  entirely  local,  and 
for  objects  which  are  also  local ;  for  no  person  will 
suppose,  that  the  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  the 
Navy  Yard,  or  other  public  ^  institution,  was  to  be 
benefitted  by  these  lotteries,  or  was  to  form  a  charge 
on  the  City  revenue.  Coming  in  aid  of  the  City  re- 
venue, they  are.  of  the  same  character  with  it  j  the 
mere  creature  of  a  corporate  power. 

The  circumstances,,  that  the  lottery  cannot  be 
drawn  without  the  permission  of  the  President,  and 
that  this  resource  is  to  be  used  only  for  important 
improvements,  have  been  relied  on  as  giving  to  this 
corporate  power  a  inore  extensive  operation  than  is 
given  to  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  We  do 
not  think  so. 

The  President  has  no  agency  in  the  lottery.  It 
does  not  originate  with  him,  nor  is  the  improvement 
to  which  its  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  be  selected 
by  liim.  Congress  has  not  enlarged  the  corporate 
power  by  restricting  its  exercise  to  cases  of  which* 
the  President  might  approve. 
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We  very  readily  admit,  that  the  act  establishing  issi. 
the  seat  of  gorerament,  and  the  act  appointing  com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  public  buildings,  are 
laws  of  universal  obligation.  We  admit,  too,  that 
the  laws  of  any  State  to  defeat  the  loan  authorized 
bj  Congress,  would  have  been  void,  as  woiild  have 
been  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  canal, 
or  of  any  other  measure  which  Congress  may  adopt 
These,  and  all  other  laws  relative  to  t  heDistrict, 
have  the  authority  which  may  be  claimed  by  other 
acts  of  the  national  legislature ;  but  their  extent  is 
to  be  determined  by  those  rules  of  construction 
which  are  applicable  to  all  laws.  The  act  incorpo- 
rating the  City  of  Washington  is,  unquestionably,-  of 
universal  obligation  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  corporate 
powers  conferred  by  that  act,  is  to  be  determined  by 
those  considerations  which  belong  to  the  tsase. 

Whether  we  consider  the  general  character  of  a 
law  incorporating  ^  City,  the  objects  for  which  such 
law  is  usually  made,  or  the  words  in  which  thiis 
particular  power  is  conferred,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  The  Corporation  was  merely  empowered  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries;  and  the  mind  of 
Congress  was  not  directed  to  any  provision  for  the 
sale  of  the  tickets  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. That  subject  does  not  seenfi  to  have  been  taken 
into  view.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Court,  that  iht  law  cannot  be  construed  to  em- 
brace it 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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1821.  Judgment.    This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  oq 

the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Quarterly  Session 
Court  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  was  argued  by  counsel. 
On  consideration  whereof,  it  is  adjudged  and  or- 
dered, that  the  judgment  of  the  said  Quarterly  Ses- 
sion Court  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  this 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  aflSrmed,  with  costs. 


(Peactzcb.) 

Gibbons  v.  Ogpen. 

A  decree  of  the  highest  Court  of  Equity  of  a  State,  aJBrmiin^  tbe  de^* 
cretal  order  of  ao  inferior  Court  of  Equity  of  the  same  State,  refti* 
sing  to  dissolTO  an  injunction  granted  on  the  filing  of  the  bill,  is  not 
a  final  decree  within  the  S5th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
o.  20.  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  this  Court 

Appeal  from  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments and  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of 
New-York. 

This  was  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff  below,  (Og- 
den,)  against  the  defendant  below,  (Gibbons,)  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  New- York,  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  naviga- 
ting certain  steam  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  State 
of  New-York,  lying  between  Elizabethtown,  in  the 
State  of  New-Jersey,  and  the  City  of  New-York : 
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the  exclusive  navigation  of  which  with  steam  boats 
had  been  granted,  by  the  legislature  of  New-York, 
to  Livingston  and  Fulton,  under  whom  the  plaintiff 
below  claimed  as  assignee.  On  this  bill  an  injunc- 
tion was  granted  by  the  Chancellor,  and  on  the 
coming  in  of  the  answer,  which  set  up  a  right  to  na- 
vigate with  steam  boats  between  the  City  of  New- 
York  and  Elizabethtown,  under  a  license  to  carry 
on  the  coasting  trade,  granted  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  defendant  below  moved  to  dissolve 
the  injunction,  which  motion  was  denied  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  defendant  below  appeafed  to  the 
Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors;  the  decretal  order,  refusing  to 
dissolve  the  injunction,  was  affirmed  by  that  Court ; 
and  from  this  last  order  the  defendant  below  appeal- 
ed to  this  Court,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  case  in- 
volved a  question  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 


1821. 


The  cause  was  opened  for  the  appellant,  by  Mr.  March  etk. 
D.  B.  Ogden;  but  on  inspecting  the  record,  it  not 
appearing  that  any  final  decree  in  the  cadse,  within 
the  terms  of  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789,  c.  20.  had  been  pronounced  in  the  State 
Court,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 


Decree.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Court  for  the  Trial 
of  Impeachments  and  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of 
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i8ti.      the  State  of  New- York.    On  iiispectioo  whereof,  it 
is.  ORDERED,  that  the  appeal,  in  this  pause,  be^  aaA 


▼•         the  same  is.  hereby  dismissed,  it  not  appearing  from 
stMin  Boat  the  record  that  there  was  a  final  decree  in  said  Court 
Companj.    ^^^  ^j^^  Correction  of  Errors,  &c.  from  which  an  ap- 
peal was  taken/ 

a  Fide  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  150.  and  17  Johns.  Rep.  488.  wbere 
the  learned  reader  will  find  the  case  reported  as  decided  in  the 
State  Courts. 


(Practicx.) 

SuLLiVAif  eicU.  V.  The  Fulton  Steam  Boat  Com- 
pany. 

In  Older  to  maintain  a  tmt  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the  jurisdiotbn  inuat 
appear  oh  the  racoid ;  as  if  the  rait  is  between  citizens  of  difibrent 
States,  the  citixenship  of  the  lespectiTe  parties  most  be  set  forth. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New-York. 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  filed  in  the  Court  below, 
in  which  Sullivan,  one  of  the  plaintiffi,  was  de^ 
scribed  as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of 
the  plaintiffs,  as  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont, and  the  defendants  were  described  as  a  cor- 
porate body  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
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State  of  New-York,  for  ^e  purpose  of  naTigating,       issi. 
by  steam  boats,  the  waters  of  the  East  riveri  or    ^"^^^^ 
Long  Island  Sound,  ir  said  State.    The  object  of        ^  . 

^  .  .  •^  The    Fulton 

the  bill  was  to  obtain  an  injunction  lo  prevent  the  steam  Boat 
defendants  from  so  exercising  the  privileges  granted  ^^^' 
to  them  by  the  said  act,  and  by  an  assignment  from 
Livingston  and  Fulton  of  their  rights  under  certain 
other  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New-York,  as  to  ob- 
struct the  plaintiffs  in  the  right  claimed  by  them  un- 
der the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  a  coasting  license,  of  employing  a  certain 
steam  boat  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  passengers  in  the  waters  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New- York.  The 
defendants  demurred  to  the  bill,  and  a  decree  disr 
missing  it  was  entered  pro  forma^  by  consent,  and 
the  cause  was  brought  by  appeal  to  this  ^  ourt. 

Mr.  Webster^  for  the  appellants,  opened  the  record,    JMMb  ft/^. 
from  which  it  not  appearing  that  the  Court  below 
had  jurisdiction,  as  the  respective  parties  were  not 
described  as  citizens  of  different  States,  the  decree, 
dbmissing  the  bill,  was  affirmed. 

Decree.  On  motion  of  the  appellants,  by  their 
counsel,  and  on  inspection  of  the  transcript  of  the 
record  of  the  Circuit  Comt  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New- York,  it  is  decreed  and  ordered,  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  in  this  case,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  it  not  appearing  from 
the  record  that  the  said  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdic* 
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1821.       tion  in  said  cause.    The  said  affirmanoe  to  be  with- 
out pr;ejudice  io  the  complainants  on  the  merits  of 


The  Jon« 


qwjie.      the  case. 


(Practicx.) 

The  JONQUILLE. 

An  adminlty  suit,  wbert  an  appatfl  has  bannHAkeii  from  the  Cirenit 
Coort  to  thii  Court}  bat  not  pwwcntaj^  will  be  dwmined,  upon 
prodadng  a  certificate  from  thf  C«iort  below,  that  the  i^^peal  bat 
been  taken,  and  not  protecnted. 

M&nhM.  Mr.  Wheatonj  for  the  respondents,  moved  to 
docket  and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  the  case,  whi^h 
was  a  prize  cause,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  a  decree  for  costs  and 
damages  had.  been ,  entered  against  the  captors,  from 
which  they  appealed,  but  had  not  prosecuted  their 
appeal.  He  produced  a  certificate  from  the  Court 
below  to  that  effect. 

The  Court  stated,  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20th  rule  of  Court,  ahhough  that  rule 
applied,  in  terms,  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  granted.' 

a  Vide  new  role  of  Coort  of  the  present  term.    jSnte,  Role 

xxxti. 
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Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  object  of  the  bill  in  equity  filed  in  this  case, 
was  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  Blake,  a  sum  of 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land,  called 
Ya^oo  Jands,  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  1796,  by 
the  defendant,  as  agent  of  certain  persons  named  in 
the  bill,  in  which  lands  the  plaintiff,  Hughes,  claim- 
ed an  equitable  interest,  in  common  with  the  imme- 
diate, principals  of  the  defendants,  and,  therefore,  to 
b^  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  resulting 
from  the  sale.  The  bill  also  charged,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  rendered  himself  distinctly  liable  for  a 
specific  sum  of  money,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  order, 
having  reference  to  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the 
lands,  drawn  by  ope  Gibson,  in  September,  1 796,  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
with  certain  modifications  and  conditions,  as  parti-^ 
cularly  expressed  in  the  acceptance. 


XCaAMcBKT.)  Hoghes. 

▼. 
Blak«f. 

HuoH£8  V.  Blake.' 

AdeovsecflittiotbepmDoiiiioadyOO  UMitettilkiooyoraiiiislewitaaMt 
mNHDooapMiiad  by  oomb^mtti^  aroamtancai,  a^iotc  a  potiti?e 
denial,  byUiadefaodaotiOf  aoyniatterdirootiyohafyadlbjdiebill, 
in  tbe  defindanf  t  amwer,  or  aunrw  in  rapport  of  hit  plea. 

A  replioatidn  lo  aplea  if  an  admitiidn  of  Uie  raiBoietioj  of  the  plea«  af 
flraoh  aa  if  it  had  been  let  doim  for  arfoment  and  allowed ;  and  alt 
that  the  defendant  ^s  to  do,  if  to  prore  it  in  point  of  faot, 
and  a  difinifnon  of  the  biD  on  tbe  hearing  if  then  a  matter  ofconrfe. 

IJnder  what  orcndiftanoef  a  plea  of  a  former  judgment  at  law,  for  the 
canfM  of  action,  if  a  good  bar  in  Eqnitj. 
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1821.       ticMi  in  said  cause.    The  said  affirmanoe  to  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  complainants  on  the  merits  of 


The  JoQ- 


qiiuie.      the  case* 


(P&ACTICX.) 


The  JONQUILLE. 


An  adminlty  suit,  wiMr«  an  i^^pasl  bas  bainHaken  from  the  Cireoit 
Coort  to  thii  Court,  bat  not  pmeonta^,  will  be  diamissed,  upon 
prodacing  a  certificate  from  tbf  C«iort  below,  that  the  appeal  has 
been  taken*  and  not  protecnted. 

M&rABih.  Mr.  Wheatany  for  the  respondents,  moved  to 
docket  and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  the  case,  whi^h 
was  a  prize  cause,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  a  decree  for  costs  and 
damages  had  been, entered  against  the  captors,  from 
which  they  appealed,  but  had  not  prosecuted  their 
appeal.  He  produced  a  certificate  from  the  Court 
below  to  that  efieci. 

The  Court  stated,  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20th  rule  of  Court,  ahhough  that  rule 
applied,  in  terms,  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  granted.' 

a  Viit  new  role  of  Coort  of  the  present  term.    n^nU^  Role 

xxxti. 
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Blak«f. 

HuoHEs  ?•  Blake.' 

A  deovte  caotiot  be  prquoanoed,  oo  the  tesdfiiooy  of  a  iiiigle  witaeiflt 
aBaoooai|NMiied  by  oonrobprmtti^  circiimstaiicei,  agaiotc  a  podti?e 
denial,  by  the  defendant,  of  any  matter  direotly  ohatyed  i>y  the  bill, 
in  the  defendant's  amwer,  or  aunrw  in  rapport  of  hit  plea. 

A  replioatidn  to  a  plea  if  an  admittion  of  the  sniBcielicy  of  the  plea,  af 
jnnch  aa  if  it  had  been  set  down  for  arpiment  and  allowed ;  and  alt 
that  the  defendant  ^s  to  do,  it  to  prore  it  in  point  of  faot, 
and  a  diimitnon  of  the  biD  on  the  hearing  it  then  a  matter  of  conrte. 

IJnder  what  oircniiQstanoet  a  plea  of  a  former  judgment  at  law,  for  the 
canie  of  action,  if  a  good  bar  in  Equity. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  object  of  the  bill  in  equity  filed  in  this  case, 
was  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  Blake,  a  sum  of 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land,  called 
Ya2oo  Jands,  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  1795,  by 
the  defendant,  as  agent  of  certain  persons  named  in 
the  bill,  in  which  lands  the  plaintiff,  Hughes,  claim- 
ed an  equitable  interest,  in  common  with  the  imme- 
diate, principals  of  the  defendants,  and,  therefore,  to 
b^  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  resulting 
from  the  sale.  The  bill  also  charged,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  rendered  himself  distinctly  liable  for  a 
specific  sum  of  money,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  order, 
having  reference  to  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the 
lands,  drawn  by  ope  Gibson,  in  September,  1 796,  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
with  certain  modifications  and  conditions,  as  parti-^ 
cularly  expressed  in  the  acceptance. 
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The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  both  to  the  relief 
and  the  diaobvery  sought  by  the  bill,  a  former  verdict 
▼T^  and  judgment  at  law  rendered  in  hia  fevour,  in  the^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1810, 
upoa^i  suit  commenced  against  him  by  the  present 
plaintiffi,  in  1804^  bebg  long  before  die  exhibition 
of  the  present  bill,  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  The 
plea  averred,  that  the  judgment  at  law  was  stiD  in 
force  y  that  the  matters  in  controversy,  and  the  par- 
ties in  both  suits,  were  the  same ;  that  the  whole  me- 
rits of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  bill,  were  fulfy  heard, 
tried,  and  detenqined  in  the  action  at  law,  and  in  a 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  judg- 
ment was  obtained  fairly,  and  without  fraud,  covin, 
or  Ddisrepresentation,  or  the  taking  any  undue  advan- 
tage. It  was  also  averred. by  the  plea,  that  no  evi- 
dence has  come  to  the  plaintiflPs  knowledge,  since 
the  trial  at  law,  respecting  any  of  the  foots  alleged  in 
the  bill,  and  which  he  did  not,  or  might  not  have 
produced  on  such  trial :  and  further,  that  the  defen- 
dant has  at  no  time,  as  alleged  in  the  bill,  obtained 
of  a  certmn  £•  Williams,  any  alfowance  or  payment, 
for,  or  on  account  of  his,  the  defendant's,  being  liable 
as  bail  for  Gibson,  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  mentioned, 
and  for  which  liability  he  has  claimed  in  the  action 
at  law  an  indemnity  out  of  a  fund  on  the  credit  of 
which  he  had  accepted  the  order  in  fovour  of  ^e 
plaintiff.  The  defendanti  then,  without  waiving  hi* 
plea,  proceeded  to  answer  and  deny  the  matters  alle- 
ged by  the  bill;  as  circumstances  of  equity  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  proceedings  at  law,  and  which  he 
had  already  denied  by  the  averment  in  his  plea. 
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To  this  pkiL  and  answer  the'  plaintiff  filed  a  gene*      issi. 
lal  replication  in  the  usnal.fbrai)  and  witnesses  were    ^]^^^ 
examined  by  both  parties.  ▼• 

r  At  the  hearing,  the  Identity  pf  the  causes  of  action 
were  sought  to  be  established^  without  die  aid  of 
collateral  proof,  from  a  comparison  of  the  mAtters 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  with  the  averments  contained Jn 
the  teveral  counts  of  the  plaintiff's  dcfclaration ;  it 
appearing,  moreover,  that,  in  the  tdal  at  law,  the 
plaintiff  had  submitted  to  the  jurji  in  support  of 
these  c^nts,  the  depositions  of  the  same  witnesses, 
on  whose  evidence  heTelied,  in  support  of  his  bill. 
Tlpe  principal  other  question  of  fact  related  to  the 
lyl^ect  of  the  negotiation  respecting  die  lands  before 
mentioned)  alleged  in  the  ptointiff's  l»ll  to  have  ta- 
ken pllK^  in  1814,  between  thei  defendant  and  £• 
WilllemSr  whoiM  tesdmonj  respecting  it,  was  in- 
sisiedbjrthe^  plaintiff  not  to  be  sufficient  to  outWeigh 
tl»  eflbet  t>f  the  positive  denials  contjsined  in  his 
ptsa  end  lUiswer. 

'.  iTbe  cause  being  beard  on  the  issue  joined,  and 
th^  proofs  takpn  in  it,  the  Court  below  decreed  that 
the  plea  was  sufficiently  -proved,  and  therefore  dis^* 
misiwd  the  bill  With  eosts,  and  the  cause  was  brought 
by  appeal  t6  this  Cour^ 

Mr.  PMnejf^  for  the  appellant,  stated  three  ques-  ponmr^wh. 
dons  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court :  (1.)  Whe- 
ther the  plea  was  in  itself  sufficient,  supposing  its 
sufficiency  to  be  now  an  open  question  ?  (2.)  Whe- 
ther it  has  been  proved  ?  (3.)  Whether  its  suffi- 
dency,  supposing  it  to  be  proved,  is  now  open  for 
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ifisi.  inqaiij  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  being  answer- 
ed negatively,  and  the  third  affirmatively,  would  pro- 
duce a  reversal  of  the  decree :  and  let  them  be  an- 
swered as  they  might,  if  the  second  be  answered 
negatively,  a  reversal  would  equally  follow. 

1.  The  plaintiff's  allegations  must  be  taken  to  be 
true,  except  so  far  as  the  averments  in  the  plea^  and 
the  answer  in  support  of  the  plea,  deny  them;*  And 
if  the  plea  does  not  deny  whatever  i^  alleged,  and  if 
true,  would  make  the  plea  nojbar,  it  is  no  plea*^  The 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  allegations  in  the  bi|i 
will  be.  found  to  b^  that  the  defendant  was  the  legal 
owner  of  the  notes  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
by  taking  and  holding  them  in  hb  own  name ;  t|Mit 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  persons  interested,  were 
cestui  que  trusts  according  to  their  respective  in- 
terests, explaitied  and  known  to  the  defendant ;.  that 
the  defendant's  conditionaLacceptance  of  the  order 
in  the  plaintiff's  favour,  so  tlEur  as  it  affected  to  au- 
thorize him  to  apply  the  plaintiff's  interest  as  an  in^ 
demnity  for  his  liability  te  Gibson's  bail,  being  with- 
out the  plaintiff's  consent,  did  not  destroy  the  de- 
fendant's character  of  trustee.  That  when  he  after- 
wards sold  the  plaintiff's  interest,  (it  being  still  a 
merely  equitable  one  iu  the  view  of  Chancery,  the 
conditional  acceptance  beingoof  ho  force  in  equity,) 
in  order  to  apply  the  money  to  the  wrongful  purpose 
of  the  conditional  acceptance,  the  defendant  still  re- 
mained answerable,  in  equity,*  upon  the  foundation 
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of  the  original  trust.  That  the  defendant  knew  all  i8si. 
the  material  facts  charged  in  the  bill,  out  of  which 
arose  the  trust,  and  breach  of  trust,  and  his  alleged 
continuing  accountability.  That  the  defendant,  in- 
sisting upon  thus  misapplying  the  money,  the  plains 
tiff,  mistaking  the  proper  forum,  sued  the  defendant 
at  law,  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  passed  against 
him ;  and  the  bill  charges  the  defendant's  breaches 
of  trust,  and  abuse  of  his  power  as  legal  owner  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  and  {he  impossibi- 
lity of  his  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  whole 
merits  at  law,  as  reasons  why  the  verdict  and  judg- 
ment should  not  be  suffered  to  prevent  relief  in 
equity.  The  defendant,  'notwithstanding  all  this, 
pleads  the  verdict  and  judgment  in  bar  of  the  relief 
and  discovery.  The  plea  leaves  uncontradicted 
whatever  in  the  bill  showed  a  mere  equitable  trust, 
and  undue  advantage  taken  of  the  defendant's  cha- 
racter of  legal  owner  and  holder  of  the  fund.  Since, 
then,  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  relief  no  where,  but 
upon  the  mere  trust,  which  was  properly  cognizable 
in  Chancery ;  and  even  if  it  were  barely  possible 
that  a  Court  of  law  cduld  relieve,  and  that  great  dif- 
ficulties only  stood  in  the  way  arising  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  his  miscarriage  at  law  ought  not 
to  oust  a  Court  of  equity  of  its  power  of  relief  in  a 
matter  appertaining  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  be 
denied  on  the  other  side,  that  a  judgment  at  law  Jiiay 
be  relieved  against  in  equity  upon  equitable  induce- 
ments of  various  kinds.  Cases  of  this  sort  furnish 
the  familiar  and  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of 

Vol..  VI.  68 
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la^i.'  Chancery/  The  only  qaesiiooi  therefore^  is,  upon 
what  grounds  will  it  relieve  ?  I  admit,  with  Lofd 
Chancellors  Eldon  and  Redesdale,  that  mere  inatten- 
tion, omisnw,  or  neglect,  however  fatal  the  conse- 
quences may  be,  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  ground  of 
equitable  relief  against  a  judgment  at  law/  But 
where  the  matter  is  cognizaUe  in  equity,  although 
also  cognizable  at  law,  and  effectual  cognizance  has 
not,  and  cannot  be  taken  at  law,  Chancery  will  re- 
lieve against  a  judgment  at  law ;  especially  if  the 
matter  is  better  adapted  to  equitable  cognizance,  and 
forms  a  favourite  subject  of  that  jurisdiction.  The 
instances  put  by  Lord  Redesdale  of  cases  io.  which 
equity  will  interfere,  although  a. verdict  and  judg- 
ment have  been  obtamed  at  law,  are  only  put  by 
way  of  example.'  They  are  not  all  the  excepted 
cases :  and  the  case  actually  before  him,  where  he 
refused  to  interfere,  was  a  case  of  crassa  negUgentia 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  at  law.  -  If  there  has 
be^n  no  such  gross  negligence,  and  if  the  Court  of 
law  be  not  only  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  com- 
petent ito  do  justice  in  the  case,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject^  and  its  mode  of  proceeding,  doubtless  its 
judgment  is  conclusive.  But  this  does  not  exclude 
the  right  of  equity  to  control  the  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  law,  for  equitable  purposes.  It  is  no  just  reproach 
to  a  Court  of  law,  that  it  cannot  do  complete  justice 
in  all  cases  where  it  may  have  jurisdiction.    The 
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question  is,  whether  it  has  adequate  jarisdicdon :  isti. 
and  if  it  has  not,  equity  will  and  ought  to  interfere : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bond  given  for  the  purchase  mo-  ''T' 
ne J  of  lands,  and  a  suit  at  law  brought  upon  it ;  and  ^^^ 
after  judgment,  a  fatal  defect  discovered  in  the  title ; 
a  Court  of  equity  will  enjoin  and  relieve  against  the 
judgment,  although  it  has  no  natural  jurisdiction 
over  a  suit  brought  for  a  specialty  or  simple  contract 
debt.  In  the  view  of  a  Court  of  equity,  a  party  who 
elects  an  incompetent  forum,  b  not  concluded  by  its 
judgment.  The  question  still  recurs,  had  he,  and 
could  he  have  justice  there?  The  terms  of  the 
averment  of  the  present  plei^  are  also  important  to 
be  considered.  The  plea  alleges,  that  the  merits 
were  fully  and  fairly  tried.  But  if  it  appears  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  were  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  opposition  to  a  full  trial  of  the  real  merits,  the 
plea  cannot  be  true.  The  general  rule,  that  what- 
soever might  have  been,  and  was  litigated  at  law,  is 
concluded,  need  not  be  denied,  if  taken  with  this 
qualification,  that  it  be  fully  and  fairly  litigated,  and 
there  be  no  equitable  reason  why  the  judgment 
should  be  set  aside.  But  if  thei'e  be  new  evidence 
discovered,  or  fraud,  or  an  unconscientious  advantage 
taken  by  the  opposite  party,  or  matters  of  equity 
which  a  Court  of  law  could  not  effectually  investi- 
gate and  decide,  then  the  judgment  at  law  is  not 
conclusive. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  case,. as  it  appears  on 
the  bill,  and  the  record  pleaded  as  a  bar,  was  proper- 
ly and  effectually  relievable  at  law.  And,  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  counts  of 
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lan.  the  plaintiflPs  declaration  -iii  the  suit  at  law,  which  a 
HortM  ^^^"^  ^^  equity  will  dd  with  a  hypercritieal  eye, 
.^  wbenitbecmDeenecesBarytoiaqiihrewhedierajadg- 
ment  of  a  Court  of  law  is  fit  to  bar  its  own  jurisdics' 
tion.  It  does  not  act  oil  such  an  occasion  as  an  ap- 
pellate Court :  but  it  looks  to  tbe  case  with  a  Tiew 
to  see  whether,  justice  could  be  effectually  done  by 
the  Court  of  law.  Lord  Redesdale,  in  the  case  be- 
fore alluded  to,  inquired  what  was  open  before  the 
jury  f  and  an  examination  of  the  counts  in  this  decia- 
ration  bas  the  same  object,  and  the  further  object,  to 
ascenain  whether  any  judgment  could  have  been  re- 
covered upon  them. 

The  learned  counsel  here  entered  into  a  minute^ 
analysis  of  the  counts,  in  order  to  show  that  com- 
plete justice  could  not  be  done  in  the  action  at  law, 
upon  the  equitable  merits  of  the  case,  considered  as 
a  case  of  trust,  complicated  accounts,  and  fraud. 

The  original  trust  was  never  tried^  and  could  not 
be  tried.  A  declaration  could  not  be  framed  to  try  it 
fully  and  effectually.  A  complicated  account  may 
indeed  be  examined  at  law.  There  is  no  defect  of 
jurisdiction:  but  there  is  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  doing  justice.  A  Court  of  law  is  not  adapt- 
ed, although  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  arrive  at  a  just  re- 
sult on  such  a  subject :  and  as  matters  of  account 
are  a  proper  subject  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  equity 
will  interpose  on  the  mere  ground  of  that  difficulty, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  trial  at  law.  The 
want  of  the  defendant's  oath,  which  this  bill,  in  seek- 
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ing  relief)  calls  for,  was  alone  an  insurmodntable  ob-      isti. 
stacle :  This  is  not  a  bill  for  discovery  merely  ;  if  it 
was,  i^oo1lld  not  be  maintained  ;  for  then  it  would 
not  be  a  case;for  equitable  cognizance,  and  the  plain- 
tiff should  hare  come  here  for  a  discovery  during  the 
Us  pendens  at  law.    But  although  it  is  a  bill  for  re- 
lief, discovery  is  most  important  to  that  relief.     The 
relief  was  always  in  the  power  of  a  Court  of  equity, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Court  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  at  law,  is,  that 
at  law,  there  could  be  no  discovery.     The  examina- 
tion into  the  trust,  and  its  abuses,  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  defendant's  oath.     If  the  plaintiff 
had  come  into  equity  seeking  discovery  and  relief, 
while  the  suit  was  depending  at  law,  the  Court  of 
equity  would  have  taken  the  whole  cause  under. its 
care,  and  would  have  determined  it  as  now  required 
to  do :  and  the  principle  is  not  alteried  by  the  suit  at 
law  having  proceeded  to  judgment,  since  the  cause 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon  the  defendant's  oath. 
Where  a  bill  alleges  that  a  verdict  has  been  obtained, 
on  a  matter  of  equitable  cognizance,  against  the  de- 
fendant's knowledge  of  the  merits,  a  reliance  upon 
such  verdict  is  as  much  against  conscience  as  to  that 
defendant,  as  the  alleged  breach  of  trust  itself.     In 
this  case,  the  plea  is  no  bar  to  the  relief,  it  (he  de- 
fendant's knowledge  makes  the  verdict  uncdnscien- 
tioiis.    A  judgment  may,  ii)dee(),  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
where  the  matter  has  been  fuHy  tried,  and  where  the 
judgment  is  not  impea^d  through  the  conscience  of 
the  defendant.    If  the  bill  alleges  nothing,  that  if  - 
(niei  convicts  the  defendant  of  knowledge  that  his 
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1821.  verdict  is  against  conscience^  the  plea  is  good.  But 
a  Court  of  equity  ought  not  to  relinquish  its  juris- 
diction, until  the  defendant  has  maintained  the  ver- 
dict, on  a  matter  of  equitable  cognizance,  bj  his 
oath. 

2.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  merits  of 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  fully  and  fairly  tried 
at  law,  and  the  judge^s  charge  shows  that  they  were 
not.  Buf;  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  ought  then  to 
have  moved  for  a  new  trial :  and  certainly  upon  a 
matter  which  a  Court  of  law  only  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of,  this  would  have  been  the  proper  course : 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  equity,  and  if  the  party  will 
set  up  a  trial  at  law  as  a  bar  to  equitable  relief,  he 
roust  show  it,  as  he  alleges  it  to  be,  a  full  and  fair 
trial,  and  that  the  equitable  merits  were  really  left 
open  to  the  jury. 

3.  But  supposing  the  plea  to  be  proved,  is  its  suffi- 
ciency now  open  for  inquiry  ?  And  certainly  the  ge- 
neral rule  would  exclude  that  inquiry :  pleas  are  not 
usually  forestalled  by  the  bill :  but  if  the  bill  shows 
what,  if  true,  would  invalidate  the  plea,  taking  issue 
on  it  does  not  cure  the  defect/  But,  it  has  been  be- 
fore shown,  that  this  bill  does  allege  such  matter,  and 
the  plea  admits  the  whole  qf  it  by  not  denying  it.  It 
is  true  that  the  defendant  cannot  amend  his  plea,  but 
he  may  be  ordered  to  answer,  reserving  him  the  be- 
nefit of  his  plea  at  the  hearing,  and  in  that  mode  jus- 
tice will  be  done. 
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IfLr.  Webster^  and  Mr*  /ofiej^,  >cQBtra,  insisted,  that  issi. 
no  question  could  arise  on  .the  safficiency  of  the  plea 
in  point  of  law,  for  by  going  to  issue  on  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  flea^  the  parties  have  waived  all  objec- 
tions of  that  nature :  or^  in  the  wor^s  of  Gilbert^  ^^  if 
a  party  replies  to  a  plea  before  it  comes  on  to  be  ar- 
gued,  this  is  as  full  an  admission  of  the  plea,  as  if  it 
had  been  argued  and  allowed  ;  for  the  plea  by  this 
replication  is  allowed  to  be  good ;  only  the  defend- 
ant is  put  to  the  proof  thereof ;  and  so  he  may  be, 
when  it  is  argued  and  allowed.  But  if  he  proves  his 
plea,  the  bill  must  be  dismissed  at  the  hearing.^" 
Thus,  if  the  defendanti  in  pleading  a  purchase  for  a 
valuable  considerationr,  omits  to  deny  notice ;  if  the 
plaintiff  replies  to  it,  all  that  tbe  defendant  has  to  do, 
is  to  prove  his  purchase ;  and  dven  if  the  plaintiff 
pro ves' notice,  it  is  infmaterial ;  for  it  is  the  plaintifi^s 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  set  down  the  plea  to  be  ar- 
gued, in  Which  case  it  would  be  overruled.*  So  here, 
if  the  plea  had  been  bad,  the  plaintiff  should  have  set 
it  down  for  argument  The  plea  consists  of  two  ma- 
terial parts;  it  alleges  z,  judgment  at  law,  for  the 
same  cause  of  action,  in  a  Court  of  competent  juris^ 
diction ;  and  it  avers  that  there  is  no  ground  to  im- 
peach that  judgment,  and  no  new  evidence  discor 
vered  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  go  behind  it  There 
is  the  same  strictness  of  pleading  in  equity,  as  at 
law:'  but  if  the  rule  were  not  so,  this  plea  is 
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i8ti.  sufficient  The  general  principle  .  b  dear,  that 
^^r^"^^  a  judgment  in  a  competent  Court,  is  a  bar 
T.  to  a  proceeding  for  the  same  cause  of  action 
in  any  other  Court  It  is  conclusive  as  to 
every  matter  which  might  have  been  litigated  and 
decided  in  the  first  suit  The  rule  in  equity  is  the 
same  in  thb  respect  as  at  law/  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference,  that  the  case  is  proper,  in  itself,  for 
equity  jurisdiction.  If  so,  a  judgment  at  law  could 
never  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  suit  in  equity.  Ques« 
tions  of  fraud  and  trust  are  not  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive subjects  of  equity  jurisdiction.  Whenever 
Courts  of  common  law  can  reach  these  subjects,  they 
dispose  of  them  effectually  and  conclusively.*  If  a 
particular  subject  is  common  to  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions, the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  which  first  ap- 
'  propriates  it  to  itself,  must  necessarily  be  conclusive, 
otherwise  the  party  might  speculate  upon  his  chances 
of  recovery  in  both :  and  as  the  Courts  of  the  Union 
are  now  constituted,  we  should  be  presented  with  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  party  suing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  Here 
the  judgment  is  as  good  a  bar  to  the  discovery  as  to 
the  relief.'  So,  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
ot  the  statute  of  frauds,  is  a  bar  to  discovery  as  well 
as  relief.'  And  it  is  now  the  settled  course  of  pro* 
ceeding,  that  if  a  bill  is  filed  for  discovery  and  relief, 
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and  the  plea  is  sufficient  ta  bar  the  relief; . it  is  held      issu 
sufficient  to  bar.  the  discorery.*    It  is  the  general    ^]|^^^ 
rule,  that  a  plea  confesses  and  avoids ;  but  that  prin-     ^/; 
ciple  does  not  apply  in  this  case,  where  the  defend- 
ant denies  every  allegation  of  the  bill, 'and  supports 
his  denial  by  the  former  trial  and  verdict*    Had  it 
been  a  plea  of  payment,  or  release,  or  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  or  limitations,  the  rule  might  be  applica- 
ble.   The  real  defence  i^,  that  this  matter  has  been 
before  tried,  and  found  against  the  plaintiff.    If  the 
defendant  had  answered  more,  he  would  have  over- 
ruled his  own  plea* 

Where  b  the  authority  foi;  asserting,  that  it  is  no 
objection  to  the  present  bill,  that  a  discovery  was  not 
sought  iiemfefi/e  lite  ?  What  use  could  now  be  made 
of  a  discovery  ?  It  could  not  aid  any  proceeding 
elsewhere :  and  could  only  be  used  as  a  ground  for 
relief  in  the  present  suit  The  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  on  this  point,  rests  on  the 
notion,  that  the  plaintiff  may  sue  at  law,  and  being 
defeated  there,  may,  of  course,  file  a  bill  in  equity 
for  the  same  matter.  The  unavoidable  consequence 
of  that  doctrine  would  be,  that  in  no  case  could  the 
judgment  of  a  Court  of  law  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a 
suit  in  equity.  Here  the  (^ause  of  action  is  equally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  law,  which  has 
pronounced  upon  it,  and  whose  judgment  must, 
therefore,  be  conclusive  in  all  other  Courts :  and  the 
.argument  against  its  conclusiveness,  m  this  case,  goes 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  defendant  cannot  set  up 

a '9  Tm.  Jim.  75. 
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1831.      the  jadgment  without  undertaking  to  prove,  that  it 

jodgmenf 


▼•        words,  without  goiog  through  the  whole  process  of 
trial  again.    The  plaintiflr  had  to  choose  betwega 
three  different  courses/    He  might  sue  in.  qi^uitj; 
be  jnigbt  sue  at  laW|  and  file  a  bill  foi:  discoveij^ 
Ute  pendente;  or  he  might  bring,  an  action  at  lanr, 
and  go  to  trial  without  die.  aid  of  a.  discovery^    He 
elected  the  latter  cburse,  and  must  be  bound  bj 
It*.     The  verdict  and  judgment  constitute  a  flat 
imr. .    The  plaintiff  is  not  now  entitlefl  to  <^a  dis- 
covery, unless  he  is  entitled  to  relief  f  he  is  not 
entitled  to  relief,  because  it  is  ^rei  judieatu.    A 
Court  of  equity  caonot  trj  over  agaiQ  the  merits 
which  were  full  .  tried  in  the  former  cause.    Tore- 
vise  the  merits  of  a  cause  which  has  been  once  tried 
between  the  same  parties,  and  in  a  competent  Court, 
is  the  province  of  an  appellate  Courts  and  not  ^a 
co-ordinate  tribunal,  or -one  of  a  difiisurent  Jurisdic- 
tion.   Parties  must  prosecute  their  rigbts  in  due 
time^  and  before  the  proper  forum ;  and  having  t»nce 
elected  their  ibrum,  the  decision  is>  conebl^ve,;  not 
only  as  to  the  matter  actually  adjudged,  Irut  «s  to 
every  matter  which  might  have  been  titi^ted  and 
decided.'    Inv  the  action  at  hw,  the  judge's  charge 
might  have  been  excepted  to, .  if  erroneous,  and  a 
new  trial  granted,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  equit- 
able right ;  but  if  ihe  charge  was  correct,  no  injus- 
tice has  been  done.    The  present  bill  avows  it  to  be 
for  the  same  cause  of  action,  aiid  does  not  allege  any 

m  Le  Goen  t.  O^mremeiir,  1  /oJbiit.  Cbt.  436.    Per  Ktsr, 
C.  J.    Batemui  y,  Willo^  1  &*.  «-  £^.  201. 
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incompetency  in  the  j  urisdiction  of  the  Court  of  law.  leti . 
It  sets  up  no  new  right,  but  merely  contends,  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  then,  on  matter  discovered 
since,  but  existing  at  the  time.  The  question  now 
is,  not  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  county  in  the  plain- 
tiflPs  declaration,  but  whether  the  merits  have  been 
substantially  tried  upon  them :  not  intending,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  that  the  counts  were  not  sufficient. 
The  regular  courae  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
such  a  case,  is  to  refer  them  to  the  master  to  re- 
port whether  the  cause  of  action  be  substantially  the 
same/ 

As  to  the  principles  which  govern  Courts  of  equi- 
ty in  setting  aside  verdicts  as  against  equity :  it  must 
be  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  at  law  some 
material  fact  existed,  within  the  defendant's  own 
knowledge,  different  from  the  finding  of  the  jury/ 
Here  there  is  no  such  fact :  and  even  if  there  had 
been,  if  it  was  also  within  the  plaintiff's  knowledge, 
he  should  have  filed  a  bill  of  discovery,  Ute  pendente^ 
to  obtain  tbe  defendant's  answer  on  oath.  SuppQ- 
sing  the  testimony  of  £.  Williams  to  be  true,  it  esta- 
blishes no  fact  existing  atth$  Itme,  which  is  essential 
to  en&\e  tbe  plaintiff  to  relief  in  equity.^  But  his 
testimony  is  ejtplicitly  contradicted  by  the  defend- 
ant's answer :  and  the  plea  must  therefore  stand,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  answer,  and  contradicted  bj 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  only,  unsupported 

•  1  Fnn.  310.  J^oU.    RaUhbg^i  $d, 
h  Lee  T.  Wmiams.  3  Jllk.fU. 
e  Staodiih  v.  Radleji  t  M.  178. 
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i8fi.      bj  drcomstances  to  strenglhai  its  creditiility/'  Tke 
""f^^^"^^   transactions  between  the  parties  took  place  mora 
▼.        than  twenty  years  ago.    The  plaintiflThad  an  oppor- 
^^^^     tunity  of  establishing  his  pretended  claim  in  the  tri« 
bunal  which  he  had  elected,  and  in  which  he  fiedled ; 
and  the  defendant  has  a  just  right  to  avail  himself  of 
that  failore  as  a  bar  to  any  further  proceedings  in  a 
case  where,  besides  the  solemn  trial  which  has  al* 
ready  been  had  at  law,  ^e  has  now  purged  his  con- 
science of  the  allegations  of  fraud,  which  have  been 
made  against  him  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case* 

Monk  loih.  Mr.  Justico  LiviN^STON  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  pleadings,  proceeded 
as  followiB : 

In.  examining  whether  there  be  any  error  in  the 
decree  of  the  Court  below,  we  shall  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  plea  of  the  respondent  is  proved;  and 
if  so,  whether  any  other  decree,  except  that  of  dis- 
missing the  bill,  could  have  been  made  by  the  Court 
below. 

ai^d^^  In  examining  the  question  of  fact,  that  is,  whether 
wpfSTof  hS  *®  P^«*  were  proved  or  not,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
tl^^^^  that  no  decree  can  be  made  against  a  positive  denial 
XwLouj    cf  of  the  defendant,  of  any  matter  directiy  charged  in 

BATO  tMn  0116       t»«ii  ■  •  i**i. 

witDMt,  or  one  tile  Dul.  ou  the  tcstimonv  of  a  smcle  witness*  unac- 
cS^n'lbomti^*  companied    by  some   corroborating   circumstance. 


a  Walton  T.  Hobbes,  1  ^tik.  19,  and  the  caies  there  cited. 
2  Fe».ju».  243.  1  Bro.  Ch.  62.  t  Jokm,  C%.  Git.  469.  3  Fe$. 
jun.  170. 
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There  is  no  pretence  that  there  is  anj  thing  untrue  is^k 
in  any  of  the  averments  which  the  plea  contains  cm 
the  subject  of  the  proce^ings  at  law — such  as  that  a 
judgment  was  obtained  bj  the  respondent — ^that  the 
same  b  in  full  force,  &c.  The  first  averment  in 
the  plea,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  consi- 
deration,  is  the  one  denying  that  the  respondent  had 
at  any  time  obtained  from  £.  Williams,  any  allowr 
ance  or  payment,  for,  or  on  account  of  his  being  bail 
for  Gibson,  in  an  action  brought  against  him  by  one 
Evans.  The  respondent  had  been  permitted,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  retain  out  of  a  fund, 
on  which  the  appellant  had  a  claim,  a  considerable 
sum  to  save  him  harmlesis  against  this  responsibility, 
and  which  was,  in  all  probability,  allowed  to  him,  on 
the  trial  at  law.  If,  therefore,  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  Blake  had  been  fully  indemnified,  or 
paid  for  this  liaibility  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that 
this  fact  had  come  to  the  appellant's  knowledge 
since  the  judgment  at  law,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  equitable,  notwithstanding  these  proceedings, 
thus  far  to  open  the  account  between  them.  But 
has  this  been  done  ?  The  allegation  of  the  bill  in 
substance  is,  that  Blake  has  been  twice  indemnified 
for  the  same  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
been  twice  reimbursed  the  monies  which  he  paid  as 
the  bail  of  Gibson.  This  fraud,  which  is  so  unhe-^ 
sitatingly  charged  upon  the  respondent,  is  not  made 
out  by  any  testimony  in  the  cause.  Independent  of 
Blake's  positive  and  absolute  denial,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  deposition  of  Williams,  who  is  the  only 
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1S21.  witness  to  this  point,  to  establish  the  fact  as  stated  in 
the  bill.  This  gectlemaa  has  been  twice  examined^ 
once  in  the  jear  1805|  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  at 
law ;  and  again,  as  a  witness  in  this  cause.  On  his 
first  examination,  he  stated  that  he  was  inform-., 
ed  by  BJake  that  he  held  in  his  band  about 
6,30*'^  dollars,  which  had  been  received  of  Henry 
Newman,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  having  become 
bail  for  Gibson  in  an  action  by  some  person  whose 
name  he  did  not  recollect,  on  which  pretence  Blake 
refused  to  pay  him  th'is  sum.  In  his  second  deposi- 
tion, which  was  taken  in  this  cause,  he  swears  that 
he  was  informed  by  Blake,  that  he  had  received  from 
Newman  about  60i*0  dollars,  which  he  should  re- 
tain, in  consequence  of  his  liability  to  £vans,  as  the 
bail  of  Gibson ;  and  that  he,  WilliamS|  allowed  the 
respondent  to  apply  this  money  for  that  purpose. 
NoW|  admitting  that  Blake  retained  these  moniesi 
and  with  the  consent  of  Williams,  who,  it  appears 
however,  had  no  interest  in,  or  control  over  them, 
with  intent  to  apply  them  in  this  way,  where  is  there 
any  proof  whatever,  m  contradiction  of  Blake's  an- 
swer that  he  ever  did  make  that  use  of  them.  He 
might  have  securities  of  Gibson  of  various  kinds, 
the  avails  of  which  he  might  have  a  right  to  retain 
for  the  same  object,  but  if  he  actually  made  only 
one  appropriation  for  such  object,  no  one  could 
complain.  That  the  fund  spoken  of  by  Wil- 
liams, which  arose  ont  of  Newman^s  note,  was 
not  applied  to  the  indemnity  which  has  so  often  been 
mentioned,  appears  not  only  by  an  averment  in  Blake's 
plea  to  that  effect,  but  by  the  testimony  of  Gibson 


T. 
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UtDself^  a  witness  of  tlie  appellantt  who  declareis,  issi. 
that  the  note  of  Newman  was  subject  to  his  order ;  ^"^^^^ 
that  no  privity  existed  between  Williams  and  Blake 
respecting  the  sames  and  that  it  had  not  been  placed 
in  Blake's  hands  as  an  indemnity  for  becoming  his 
bail.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Blake  could  not 
haveobtained  from  Williams  any  allowance  or  pay- 
ment on  account  of  this  responsibility ;  and  we  ae- 
cofdiogly  find,  from  the  bill  itself,  that  on  a  settle- 
ment which  took  place  between  Bktke  and  Gibson, 
in  .November,  1796,  about  two  months  after  the  ac- 
cej>tance  in  favour  of  the  appelliaint,  the  former  fell 
in  debt  to  the  latter  a  sum  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  payment  of  which,  by  Blake,  b  one  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  the  appellant's  bilL  Now,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  in  this  settlement,  Gibson 
received  a  credit  for  the  very  motiey  of  which  Wil- 
liams speaks,  as  Gibson  acknowledges  it  to  have 
been  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  accounts  between 
hitn  and  Blake.  The  Court,  therefore,  is  entirely 
satisfied,  that  the  averment  in  the  respondent's  plea, 
which  it  has  just  been  considering,  is  fully  establish- 
ed, and  that  the  proof  is  such  as  to  le^ive  no  room 
whatever  to  believe,  that  Blake  was  ever  repaid  the 
moneys  he  advanced  as  the  bail  of  Gibson,  from  any 
other  fund  than  that  which  the  appellant  had  con- 
sented should  stand  pledged  for  that  purpose.  As 
little  truth  is  there  in  the  allegatioj,  that  what  Wil- 
liams could  testify  on  this  subject,  was  unknown  to 
Hughes  during  the  pendency  of  the  action  at  law ; 
for  Williams,  who  is  examined  as  a  witness  for  the 
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i8fi.  plaintiff  in  this  suit,  swean  to  the  verj  fiaict,  which  hB 
had  been  produced  to  prove  in  the  action  at  law  re* 
specting  the  declarations  of  Blake  concerning  New- 
man's note  ;  and  this  he  does  without  any  variation 
from  his  former  testimony,  materially  affecting  the 
present  suit  The  other  averment,  therefore,  in  the 
plea,  that  no  new  evidence  has  come  to  the  appel- 
lant's knowledge  respecting  the  matters  in  litigation, 
is  fully  and  satisfactorily  established. 
A  npiicauofi  The  truth  of  the  plea  being  thus  made  out,  what 
"'^'^  ofiS  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?    If  the  rule  of  Courts  of 


Md!iHtSt%e  ^Q^'^y  ^  England  is  to  be  applied,  there  can  be  no 
to*d?"*it  ^  doubt  If  a  plea,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  com- 
prareit  IB  point  pi^QQ^nt,  be  good  in  matter,  but  not  true  in  fact,  he 
may  reply  to  it,  as  has  been  done  here,  iand  proceed 
to  examine  witnesses  in  the  same  way  as  in  case  of 
a  replication  to  an  answer :  but  such  a  proceedmg  is 
always  an  admission  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
itself,  as  much  so,  as  if  it  had  been  set  down  for  ar- 
gument and  allowed  ;  and  if  the  facts  relied  on  by  the 
plea  are  proved,  a  dismission  of  the  bill  on  the  hear- 
ing is  a  matter  of  course.  Whatever  objection  there 
may  be  to  adhering  strictly  to  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  every  description  of  cases,  it  is  considered  as 
the  long  and  established  practice  of  a  Court  of  equi- 
ty, which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from.  It 
is  not  perceived,  that  any  serious  mischief  can  arise 
from  it  Counsel  will  generally  be  able  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  any  defence  which  may  be  spread 
on  a  plea,  and  if  insufficient,  it  is  not  probable  they 
will  do  otherwise  than  set  it  down  for  argument. 
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Nor  will  they  ever  take  issue  on  it,  but  in  a  case      i82i. 
which  presents  a  very  clear  and  sufficient  defence,  if 
the  facts  be  proved.     If  a  replication  should  be  filed 
inadvertently,  the  Court  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
permiuing  it  to  be  withdrawn.     But  if  the  plaintiff 
will  persevere  in  puttuig  the  defendant  to  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  proving  his  plea,  it  must  be  from 
an  entire  conviction  that  it  contains  a  substantial  de- 
fenccf,  and  in  such  case  there  is  no  hardship  in  a 
Court's  considering  it  in  the  same  light    But  with* 
out  applying  the  rule  which  has  been  mentioned,  to 
the  present  case,  the  Court  has  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing, that  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  plea,  which  has 
been  drawn  with  great  care  and  judgment,  constitute 
a  complete  defence  to  the  present  action,  and  that 
the  appellant  has  failed  in  showing  any  good  cause 
why  the  judgment  at  law  should  not  be  conclusive 
on  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  bill.    Whatever  claim 
he  may  at  one  time  have  had  on  Blake  for  one  fourth 
of  75,000  dollars,  secured  by  Barrel's  notes,  if  Blake 
knew  at  the  time  of  taking  them  of  his  interest  to 
that  extent,  or  for  not  taking  a  note  for  that  amount 
in  the  name  of  Hughes  himself,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  with  a  full  knowledge  on  his  part,  that  Blake 
utterly  denied  a  liability  to  account  with  any  one  but 
Gibson,  he  came  to  a  settlement  with  him,  by  allow- 
ing him  to  accept  of  Gibson's  draft,  in  his  favour, 
in  such  way  as  to  charge  the  fund  on  whi(*h  it  was 
drawn  with  so  many  deductions  as  entirely  to  ex- 
haust it     And  when  he  is  apprised  of  this  condi- 
tional acceptance  by  his  agent,  or  the  person  who 

Vol  Vr.  60 
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1881.  presented  the  draft,  instead  of  returning  it,  or  making 
any  complaint,  he  acquiesces  in  it  for  seven  or  eight 
jears,  and  then  brings  an  action  to  enforce  this  very 
contract  of  acceptance,  which  he  must  have  known 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  acceptor  to  make  all  the 
deduciions  from  the  fund  in  his  hands,  which  were 
designat'^d  in  the  act  of  acceptance.  *  Aftet  six  years 
litigation  in  a  Court  of  law,  it  is  now  attempted  to 
revive  the  same  controversy,  at  least  in  part,  on  an 
allegation  that  Blake  received  a  compensation  in 
some  other  way  than  out  of  the  fund,  on  which  the 
bill  in  his  favour  was  drawn,  for  one  of  the  liabili- 
ties mentioned  in  the  acceptance.  That  this  was 
not  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved.  But  if  Blake 
had  other  funds  of  Gibson,  besides  the  note  of  Bar- 
rel, which  be  also  considered  as  under  Gibson's  ex- 
clusive control,  out  of  whi^b  his  indemnity  as  bail 
might  have  been  obtained,  what  right  has  Hughes 
now  to  complain,  that  such  other  funds  were  not 
applied  in  that  way,  after  he  had  agreed  or  consent- 
ed that  this  indemnity  should  come  out  of  those 
funds  of  Gibson  in  the  hands  of  Blake,  out  of  which 
he  was  to  be  paid.  Having  come  into  the  arrsinge- 
ment,  Blake  might  well  think  himself  at  liberty,  as 
it  seems  he  did,  to  apply  the  other  funds  of  Gibson 
in  any  other  way  which  he  and  Gibson  might  think 
proper.  Whether  Gibson  be  liable  to  the  appellant 
for  the  subtraction  of  any  part  of  his  fund  for  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  is  a  question  not  before  the 
Court;  but  we  cannot  see  that  an  application  of 
them  in  express  conformity  with  the  agreemt^nt  of 
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the  parties  to  this  suit,  can  give  the  appellant  any 
claim  on  the  respondent.  At  anj  rate,  the  plea 
having  denied  all  the  allegations  which  were  relied 
on  as  grounds  for  removing  the  bar  which  it  was  an- 
ti(*ipated  would  be  interposed  to  the  appellant's  bill, 
and  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  plea,  on  which  issue 
was  taken,  having  been  fully  proved,  the  Court  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  must 
be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Decree  affirmed/ 

a  Fide  1  Maton'i  Rep.  616.     S.  C. 
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(Local  Law.    Pkacticc.) 


Bartle  V.  Coleman. 


Under  Uie  act  of  Assembly  of  Viixioia,  Uie  defendant  may  enter  spe- 
cial bail,  and  defend  the  suit  at  any  time  before  the  enteriogr  Qri  of 
jud^nent  upon  a  writ  of  inquiry  executed ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant,  or  the^  entry  of  special  bailf  before  such  jud^^ment, 
discharges  the  appearance  bail. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  or  give  special  bail,  tl|e  appearance 
bail  may  defend  the  suit,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  judgment  a»  the 
defendant  would  hare  been  liable  to ;  but  the  defendant  cannot  ap- 
pear and  consent  to  a  reference,  the  report  and  judgment  on  which 
b  to  bind  the  appear&nce  bail  as  well  as  himself.  Such  a  joiat  jodg^ 
ment  is  erroneous,  and  will  be  rerersed  as  to  both. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr«  Swann^  for  the    Mmkm. 
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lat  1.      plaintiff  in  error/  and  by  Mr.  Jones j  and  Mr.  TV^Ior, 
for  the  defendant  in  error.* 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delirered  the  opi^ 
nion  of  the  Court 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the.  District  of  Columbia 
and  county  of  Alexandria,  against  Andrew  Bartle 
and  Samuel  Bartle,  on  a  writ  issued  by  George 
Coleman  against  Andrew  Bartle,  on  the  service  of 
which,  Samuel  Bartle  became  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance. The  defendant  in  the  Court  below  not  hav- 
ing entered  his  appearance,  a  conditional  judgment 
was  entered  at  the  rules  held  in  the  clerk's  office, 
against  the  defendant  and  his  appearance  bail.  This 
being  an  action  on  the  case,  the  judgment  at  the 
rules  was  for  no  specific  sum,  but  for  the  damages 
which  the  plaintiff  in  that  suit  has  sustained,  which 
damages  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  ascertained  by 
a  jury.  After  this  writ  of  inquiry  shall  be  executed, 
and  not  till  then,  a  final  judgment  for  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  jury  is  rendered  by  the  Court.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  cause  stands  on  the  Court  docket 
for  trial. 

The  act  of  Assembly  respecting  this  subject  is  m 
these  words :  '^  And  every  judgment  entered  in  the 
office  against  a  defendant  and  bail,  or  against  a  de- 

o  He  cited  Dunlop  v.  Laporte,  1  Hen,  ^  Mun,  22.  Gray  v. 
Hinet,  4  Hen.  ^  Mun.  457.  Fisher  v.  Riddle,  1  Hen.  4*  Mwl 
529. 

b  They  cited  Holdup  v.  Otway,  2  ff  mi.  Saund.  106.  and  the 
caBes  there  cited.    Gould  v.  Hanuaeraleyf  4  Taunt.  148. 
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fendant  and  sheriff,  shall  be  set  aside^  if  the  defend-  issi. 
ant  at  the  succeedug  Court  shall  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear without  bail,  put  in  good  bail,  being  ruled  so  to 
do,  or  surrender  himself  in  custody,  and  shall  plead 
to  jssue  immediatel J."  ^^  If  the  defendant  shall  fiaul 
to  appear,  or  shall  not  give  special  bail,  being  ruled 
thereto  bj  the  Court,  the  bail  for  appearance  may  de- 
fend the  suit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  judge- 
ment and  recovery  as  the  defendant  might  or  would 
be  subject  to,  if  he  had  appeared  and  given  special 
bail.'' 

The  Courts  of  Virginia  have  never  construed  this 
act  strictly  as  to  time.  Although  the  absolute  right 
given  to  the  defendant  to  appear  and  set  aside  the 
judgment  rendered  in  the  office,  is  limited  to  ^'  the 
succeeding  Court,"  he  has  always  been  allowed  to 
appear,  and  set  it  aside,  at  any  time  before  it  became 
final.  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages,  th^ 
judgment  cannot  become  final,  until  the  damages 
shall  be  ascertained  for  which  it  is  to  be  rendered. 

In  other  respects,  too,  this  law  which  authorizes  a 
judgment  against  the  appearance,  or  common  bail, 
without  the  service  of  process  on  him,  has  been  con- 
strued with  great  liberality.  The  cases  which  have 
been  cited,  show  that  the  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia,  have  settled  principles  which 
seem  to  decide  this  case.  It  has  not  only  been  deter- 
mined that  the  defeudaAt  maj  enter  special  bail,  and 
defend  the  suit  at  any  time  before  a  final  judgment, 
but  abo  that  if  he  appears  and  pleads,  without  giv- 
ing special  bail,  or  appears  and  confesses  judgment* 
the  appearance  bail  is  discharged. 
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]8f  1.  It  19  also  well  known  to  be  the  settled  practice  of 

Virginia,  if  apeciat  bail  be  given,  to  discharge  the  ap- 
pearance bail,  although  the  defendant  should  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  judgment  should  become  final,  either  on 
his  default,  or  on  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  inquiry. 

It  is  then  settled,  that  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant^ or  the  entrj  of  special  bail,  before  final 
judgment,  discharges  the  appearance  bail. 

Let  these  principles  be  applied  to  the  case  before 
the  Court  While  the  writ  of  inquiry  was  depend- 
ing, we  find  this  entry  on  the  record.  **  In  the  case 
of  George  Coleman,  plaintifi*,  and  Andrew  Bartle, 
defendant ;  and  Andrew  Bartle,  plaintiff,  and  George 
Coleman,  defendant ;  by  consent  of  parties  this  case 
is  referred  to  Joseph  Deane,"  &c. 

Could  this  rule  be  made  without  consent  ?  Or 
could  this  consent  be  given  without  the  appearance 
of  the  party,  by  himself  or  his  attorney  ?  Both  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  What 
party,  then,  did  appear  and  give  this  consent  ?  Was  it 
Andrew  Bartle,  the  defendant  in  the  cause,  who  is 
named  as  the  party,  or  was  it  Samuel  Bartle,  his  ap- 
pearance bail,  who  is  not  named  ?  In  addition  to  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Bartle,  an  omission 
which  could  not  have  been  made  had  he  actually  ap- 
peared, I  nd  been  a  party  to  the  rule,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
servect  that  he  had  no  power  to  consent  to  it.  The 
law  allows  him  to  defend  the  suit,  but  does  not  allow 
him  to  refer  it  to  arbitrators.  We  do  not  hazard 
much  in  saying,  that  no  Court  would  or  ought  to  per- 
mit such  a  rule  as  this  to  be  made,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  deteudant  given  in  person,  or  by  his  at- 
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torney.    Bat  ^  were  it  even  supposed  to  be  in  the       isai. 
power  of  Samuel  Bartle  to  refer  the  suit  of  Cole- 
man against  Andrew  Bartloi  he  could  not  refer  that 
of  Andrew  Bartle  against  Coleman ;  and  this  suit 
also  is  embraced  in  the  same  rule. 

It  is  then  apparent,  that  it  b  Andrew  Bartle  who 
consented  to  this  rule. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  consent  of  Samuel 
Bartle  must  also  be  implied.  We  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  reatonable  to  suppose  that  his  name  would  have 
appeared,  had  he  beea  a  party  to  the  rule.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  party  to  it. 
Andrew  Bartle  was  himself  competent  to  mlake  this 
reiereaee,  and  the  appearance  bail  never  comes  into 
Court,  unless  it  be  to  defend  the  suit  in  consequence 
of  the  non-appearance  of  the  defendant.  But,  were 
it  even  true  that  the  consent  of  Samuel  Bartle  could 
be  inferred,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  also  true,  that 
Andrew  Bartle  appeared,  by  the  admission  of  the 
pfaintiff ;  and  such  appearance,  according  to  the  de* 
cisions  in  Virginia,  discharges  his  bail. 

In  the  mode  pursued  by  the  clerk,  in  ma- 
king his  entry ,^  the  usual  form  of  saying  *^  this  day 
came  the  parties,''  &c  is  not  pursued.  But  this  is 
immaterial,  because  the  parties  perform  an  act  in 
Court,  which  could  not  be  performed  without  ap- 
pearing; they  consent  to  a  rule  which  implies  ap- 
pearance, and  the  form  of  the  entry  cannot  af- 
fect its  substance.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  is  entered  in  the  Hsiial 
form  before  final  Judgment.    On  the  return  ot  the 
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I8ti.  award)  tbe  following  entry  is  made:  ^^  And  now 
here,  &c.  at  this  day,  &c.  came,  as  well  the  plain- 
tiff aforesaid,  by  his  said  attorney,  as  the  said  defend- 
ant, by  Thomas  Swan,  his  attorney,  and  the  follow- 
ing award  was  returned,"  &c  The  award  b  then 
recited,  which  shows,  that  the  arbitrators  proceeded 
on  notice  to  Andrew  Bartle  only,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  immediately  rendered  for  the  amount 
of  the  award  against  ^'  Andrew  Bartle,  the  defendant, 
and  Samuel  Bartle,  the  security  for  his  appearance." 
Yet  the  appearance  of  Andrew  Bartle  is  formally 
entered  on  the  record  previous  to  this  judgment  If, 
instead  of  entering  the  judgment  in  pursuance  of  the 
award,  it  had  been  entered  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  defendant,  this  would  have  been  the 
very  case  cited  from  1  Hen.  ^  Munf,  329.  And 
what  distinction  can  be  taken  between  this  case 
and  that  ?  The  counsel  for.  the  defendant  in  error 
says,  that  a  judgment  by  confession  is  a  different 
judgment  from  that  entered  in  the  office,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  substitute  for  it  received  by  consent 
of  the  plaintiff.  And  is  not  this  also  a  different 
judgment  from  that  rendered  in  the  office  ?  And  is 
it  not  entered  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff  ? 

Were  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument  further, 
we  should  all  be  of  opinion,  that  judgment  could  not 
be  rendered  against  the  appearance  bail  on  this 
award,  and  without  executing  the  writ  of  inquiry, 
unless  by  his  consent  But  as  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  has  discharged 
his    bail,    it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
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farther.     The  judgment  against   Samael   Bartle       issi. 
is  erroneoosi  and  as  it  is  joint,  it  must  be  reversed    ^^2C^ 
against  both. 

Judgment  reversed. 


(Chancebt.) 

Prevost  y.  Gratz  et  al. 
Gratz  et  al.  y.  Prevost. 

To  aitmbliah  the  axittenoe  of  a  trait,  tba  omu  probandi  liei  on  the 
par^  who  allegea  it. 

In  general,  length  of  tioe  is  no  bar  to  a  trast  clearly  estaUiibed  to 
ha?e  onoe  existed ;  and  where  fraud  ii  impated  and  profed*  length 
of  time  ought  not  to  exclude  relief. 

But  as  length  of  time  heceMaril/  obtcuret  all  human  eridenee,  and 
deprirei  parties  of  the  means  of  asocfrtainmg  the  nature  of  the  ori* 
ginal  transaotioaS}  it  operates,  by  wa/  of  pretninption,  in  fiiroar  of 
innocence,  and  againit  impu tation  of  fraSd* 

The  lapse  of  Ibrty  years,  and  the  death  of  all  the  original  parties, 
deemed  suiSoient  lo  presume  the.discharge  and.extingnishment  of  a 
trust,  prored  onoe  to  hare  existed  by  strong  oiroumstanoes ;  by 
analogy  to  the  role  of  law,  which  after  a  lapse  of  tiine  presumes  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a  deed,  and^extinguishment  of  a 
trust,  where  circumstances  require  it 

Appeal  from  the  Cilcuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  bill  in  Chancery,  filed  in  the  Court 
below,  by  the  plaintiff  George  W.  Prevost,  as  admi- 
nistrator de  bonis  nan^  with  the  will  annexed,  of 

Vol.  VI.  61 


T. 

Grats. 


T. 

Grits. 
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1091.  George  Croghan,  deceased,  against  the  defendants 
^'^^^^^  Simon  Gratz,  Joseph  Gratz,  and  Jacob  Gratz,  ad- 
toioistrators  of  the  estate  of  Michael  Gratz,  deceasedi 
for  a  discovery  and  account  of  all  the  estate  of  G. 
Croghan,  which  had  come  to  their  hands,  or  posses- 
sion, either  personally  or  as  the  representatives  of 
M.  Gratz,  who  was  one  of  the  executors  of  G. 
Croghan,  who  died  in  August,  1782,  having  appointed 
M.  Gratz,  B.  Gratz,  T.  Smallman,  J.  Tunis,  and  W. 
Powell,  executors  of  his  last  will  and  testament 
All  the  executors,  except  W.  Powell,  died  before  the 
commencement  of  the  suit.  B.  Gfatz^died  in  180D, 
and  M.  Gratz  in  1811.  W.  Powell  was  removed 
from  his  office  as  executor  in,  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  death  of  M. 
Gratz;  and  be  plaintiff  was  thereupon  appointed 
administrator  de  bonis  non^  with  the  will  annexed. 
The  bill  charged  M.  Gratz  and  B.  Gratz,  (the  re- 
presentatives of  B.  Gratz  not  being  made  parties,) 
with  sundry  breaches  of  trust  in  respect  to  property 
conveyed  to  them  in  the  lifetime. of  the  testator,  and 
with  other  breaches  of  trust  in  relation  to  the  assetis 
of  the  testator  after  his  decease ;  and  also  charged 
■  the  defendants  with  neglect  of  duty  in  relation  to  the 
property  and  papers  of  G«  Croghan,  which  had  come 
to  their  hands  since  the  decease  of  M.  Gratz* 

The  first  ground  of  complaint,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  related  to  a  tract  of  land  lying 
oa  Tenederah  river,  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
which  was  coaip^yd  by  G.  Croghan  to  M.  Gratz, 
as  containing  9,050  acres,  by  deed^  dated  the  2d  of 
March,  1770,  for  the.  consideration  expresaeil  in  the 
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deed  of  £1|8(X).  The  deed  was  upon  its  face  abso-  issi. 
lute,  and  contained  the  covenants  of  general  war- 
ranty, and  for  the  title  of  the  grantor,  which  are 
usual  in  absolute  deeds*  At  the  time  of  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  deed,  G.  Crogban  was  in ,  the  State  jof 
New-York,  and  M.  Gratz  was  at  Philadelphia. 
The  land,  thus  conveyed,  was,  in  the  year  1 795,  and 
after  the  death  of  G.  Croghao,  sold,  by  M.  Gratz, 
to  one  Lawrence,  in  New- York,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  plaintiff  alleged,  that  this  conveyance 
made  by  G.  Croghan  to  M.  Gratz,  though  in  form 
absolute,  was  in  reality  a  conveyance  upon  a  secret- 
trust,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor ;  and 
he  claimed  to  be  allowed  the  value  of  the  lands  at 

m 

the  time  the  present  suit  was  brought,  upon  the 
ground  of  a  fraudulent  or  improper  breach  of  trust 
by  the  grantee,  or  at  all  events  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  profits  made  upon  the  sale  in  1795,  with  interest 
up  to  the  time  of  the  decree.  This  trust  was  denied 
by  the  defendants,  in  their  answer,  so  far  as  respects 
their  own  knowledge  and  belief ;  and  if  it  did  ever 
exisf,  they  insisted,  that  the  land  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  M.  Gratz,  with  the  consent  of  G. 
Croghan,  for  the  sum  of  £850  1 5s.  5d.  New-York 
currency.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  G. 
Croghan,  and  B.  and  M.  Gratz,  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  each  other,  and  a  variety  of  accounts 
were  settled  between  them,  from  the  year  1 769,  to 
a  short  period  before  the  death  of  G.  Croghan :  that 
be  was  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrasnients,  and 
extensively  engaged  in  land  speculations :  and  some 
portions  of  his  property  were  conveyed  to  one  or 
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isfii.       both  the  Messrs.  Gratz  upon  express  and  open  trusts. 
It  also  appeared,  that  in  an  account  which. was  set* 
tied  at  Pittsburg,  in  May,  1775,  between  B.  and  M. 
Gratz,  and  G.  Croghan,  there  was  the  following 
item  of  credit  ^ 
*^  August f  1774    By  cash  received 
of  Howard,  for  9,000  acres  of 
land  on  Tenederah,  sold  him  for 
.    £850  15s.  New-York  currency, 

ishere,         -        ...        £797  126 
lh:terest  on  £797  12s.  6d.  from  Au- 
gust^ 1 774,  to  May,  1 775,  is  eight 
months,  at  6  per  cent.    -        -  31  18  1 


mmm 


£«29  10  7 

Upon  the  back  of  another  account  between  B.  & 
M.  Gratz  and  G.  Croghan,  which  was  rendered  to 
the  latter  in  December,  1779,  there  was  a  memoran- 
dum in  the  hand-writing  of  G.  Groghan,  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  debts  then*  due  by  him  to  B.  &  M. 
Gratz,  amounting  to  £1,220  Is.  2d.  and  then^adds 
the  following  words:  ^'paid  of  the  above  £144 
York  currency,  besides  the  deed  for  the  land  on  the 
Tenederah  river  9,000  acres  patented :''  which  me- 
morandum appeared   to  have  been  made  after  the 

If 

conveyance  of  the  land  to  M.  Gratz.  It  also  ap- 
peared, that  the  value  of  the  land,  as  fixed  in  the  ac- 
count of  May,  1775,  was  its  full  value;  'which  was 
|)roved  by  public  sales  of  adjoining  lands  at  the  same 
period  when  Howard  was  asserted  to  have  purcha- 
sed the  land.    A  counterpart  of  the  account  of  1775 
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was  also  in  the  possession  of  M.  Gratz^  in  which  the  issi. 
word  Howard  was  crossed  out  with  a  pen,  but  so 
that  h  was  still  perfectly  legible,  and  the  name  of 
MUhael  GratZj  in  his.  own  hand- writing,  written 
over  it  M.  Gratz  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Tenederah  land,  paid  great  attention  to  it,  and  in- 
curred great  expenses  in  making  improvements  on  it, 
after  the  year  1786.  The  mother  of  the  plaintiff 
was  the  heir  of  G.  Croghan,  and  it  was  proved  that 
his  father  had  unreserved  and  frequent  access  to  the 
papers  of  G.  Croghan,  and  resided  several  jears  in 
Philadelphia,  widi  the  viiiw  of  investigating  the  si- 
tuation of  the  estate,  and  6nally  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  The  account  of 
May,  1776,  from  which  the  alleged  trust  was  sought 
to  be  proved,  was  delivered  over  to  him  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  M.  Gratz,  among  the  other  papers 
of  G.  Croghan. 

The  second  principal  ground  of  the  plaintifi^s 
complaiiit  respected  a  judgment  obtained  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  one  W.  M4lvaine,  against  G.  Cro- 
^han,  which  was  purchased  by  B.  Gratz,  during  the 
life-time  of  G.  Croghan,  and  was  by  him  assigned  to 
S.  Gratz,  one  of  the  defendants,  who,  under  one  or  more 
executions  issued  on  that  judgmcA^t,  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  certain  lands  belonging  to  G.  Croghan.  It 
appeared,  that  on  the  30th  of  March,  1769,  G.  Croghan 
gave^is  bond  to  W.  M^llvaine,  for  the  sum  of  £400, 
which  debt  by  the  will  of  MMIvaine,  became  on  his 
death  vested  in  his  widow,  who  afterwards  intermar- 
ried with  J.  Clark.  A  judgment  was  obtained  upon 
the  bond  against  G.  Croghan,  in  the  name  of  W. 
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1881.  Humphreysi  executor  of  M^lvaioe,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  October  term,  1774,  ufx>n  which  a 
fi*fa.  issued,  returnable  to  the  April  term  of  the  same 
Court,  in  1775.  On  the  8rh  of  March  preceding 
the  return  day  of  the  ^.^  Bernard  Gratk  purcha- 
sed this  judgment  from  Clark,  and  received  an  as- 
signment of  it,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  bond  for 
£300,  and  interest.  About  this  time  G.  Croghan 
was  considerably  embarrassed,  and  several  suits 
were  depending  against  him.  Bernard  Gratz,  hav- 
ing failed  to  pay  his  bond,  was  sued  by  Clark,  and 
in  1 794  a  judgment  was  recovered  against  him  for 
£89  6s.  lOd.  the  balance  then  due  upon  the  bond| 
which  sum  was  afterwards  paid  by  M.  Gratz.  The 
judgment  of  Humphreys  against  G.  Croghan  was 
kept  alive  from  time  to  time,  until  1 786,  and  in  that 
year,  on  the  death  of  Humphreys,  J.  Bloomfield  was 
appointed  administrator  de  bonis  non  with  the  will 
annexed  of  Humphreys,  and  revived  thejudgment| 
and  it  was  kept  in  full  force  until  it  was  finally  le- 
vied on  certain  lands  of  G.  Croghan.  In  the  year 
1800,  B.  Gratz  assigned  this  judgment  to  his  n&^ 
phew,  S.  Gratz,  one  of  the  defendants,  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  affection,  and  partly  in  consi- 
deration of  the  above  sum  of  £89  tis.  lOd.  paid  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  bond  of  B.  Gratz,  by  his 
(Simon's)  father,  M.  Gratz.  S.  Gratz,  having  thus 
become  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  judgment,  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  execution  thereon,  at  different  times, 
between  September,  1801,  and  November,  1804^ 
caused  the  same  to  be  levied  on  sundry  tracts  of  land 
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of  G.  Ci^ghan^  in  WesUDorelaiid  and  HuntingtoD  un. 
counti^,  of  five  of  wbicb  he,  being  the  highest  bid* 
der  at  the  sale,  became  the. purchaser.  The  tracts 
thus  sold,  contained  upwards  of .  llfiOO  acres,  and 
were  sold  for  little  more  ^ban  I,ODO  dollars.  The 
ti^e  to  some  part  of  this  land  is  still  io  controversy. 
Shortly  after  the  assignment  of  the  judgment  to  B« 
Gratz,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1775,  G.  Croghan,  by 
two  deeds  of  that  date,  conveyed  to  B.  Gratz,  for  a 
valuable  consideration  therein  expressed,  abput 
46,000  acres  of  land*  A  declaration  of  trust  was  ex* 
ecuted  by  B.  Gratz  on  the  2d  of  Jqne,  17759  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  these  conveyances  were 
in  trust  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  same,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  discharge  certain  enumerated  debts  of  ,G. 
Cpghan,  and  among  tbem  the  debt  due  on  the  M^Il- 
vaine  bodd,  and  to  account  for.  the  residue  to  G. 
Croghan. 

The  bill  charged,  that  the  assignment  of  this  judg- 
ment wiss  procured  by  B.  and  M.  Gratz,  or  both  of 
them>  after  the  death  of  G.  Croghan,  and  that  no- 
thing was  dueupbn  the  judgment  f  or  if  any  thing  was 
due,  it  was  paid  upon  the  assignmetat  out  of  motleys 
belonging  to  the  estate. of  G.  Croghan*  But  the 
evidence  disproved  tliiese  charges,  ^nd  showed,  that 
the  assignment  was  made  to  B.  Gratz  in  the  lifetitne 
of  G.  Croghan,  and  that  the  judgment  never  #as 
paid  or  satisfied  by  G'.  Croghan,  ojr  out  of  his  estate. 

The  defendants,  in  their  answer,  denied,  to  their 
best  knowledge  and(  belief,  all  the  material  charges 
of  the  bill ;  and  upon  replication^  th&  cause  was  heard 
in  the  Court  below  upqn  the  bill|  answ^,  evidence, 
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lasi.  and  exhibits ;  a&d  a  decree  was  pronounced  din^ 
missing  the  bill  as  to  all  the  charges,  except  that  re- 
specting the  lands  Ijing  on  Tened^rah  river ;  and 
as  to  this,  a  decree  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  for  all  the  profits  made  upon  a  sale  qf  those 
lands  by  M .  Gratz.  From  this  decree,  both  parties 
appealed  to  this  Court 

JvanMvsfSSM.  Mr»  Webster  and  Mn  D.  B.  Ogden^  for  the  plain- 
tiff, argued,  (1.)  That  not  only  ought  M.  Grat^tp 
be  considered  as  a  trustee  of  the  Tenederah  lands, 
but  a  decree  ought  to  have  been  given  for  the  value 
of  the  lands  at  the  date  of  the  decree,  instead  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  lands  were  sold  by  him. 
They  insisted,  that  the  orfginal  existence  of  the  trust 
was  fully  proved  by  tife  evidence^  and  being  thus 
clearly  established,  the  burthea  of  .proof  was  on  the 
defendants  to  show  how,  and  by  what  means,  it  had 
been  discharged.  M.  Gratz  being  a  trustee  to  seff, 
he  could  not  buy*  This  is  the  universal,  inflexiUo 
rule  of  a  Court  of  equity:  and  even  if  the  trust  is 
to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the  trustee  himself,  still  he  is  a 
triistee  for  the  surplus,  subject  to  the  same  prohibi- 
tion :  and  in  this  case  never  having  sold  the  land  in 
execution  of  the  trust,  he  must  now  be  regarded  as 
still  holding  it,  and  ought  to  be  accomltable  for  its 
value  at  the  present  time,  and  not  at  the  time  of  the 
pretended  sale.  If  he  notr  held  the  land,  the  Court 
would  compel  him  to  account  for  its  present  value, 

a  10  Fa.  4f  3.    1  Fei.  ien.  9.    2  Bro.  Ck.  Rep.  400.    tMm^ 
Ck.IUp.%^.    5Ke9.794.    4  Fen  497.    6  Fe«.  631. 
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or  to,  reconvejr  it ;  but  be  (^oes  bold  it  in  equity,  and      issi. 
■o  act  of  his  ought  to  prejudice  the  cestui  que  trusL    ^^^^^ 
The  lapse  of-  time  is  nothiogy  unless  it  appear  that      _  v^ 
be  knew  the  purchase  bj  the  trustee,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  acquiesced.'    But 
here  no  such  knowledge  is  proved,  and,  therefore,  no 
such  acquiescence  can  be  presumed.     (2.)  Thejf 
insisted,  that  S.  Gratz  had  no  right  to  purchase  the 
lands  sold  at  the  sheriff's  sale  under  the  M^IIvaine 
judgment ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
ought  to  be  considered  as  holding  them  in  trust  foe 
the  plaintiff.    This  being  a  proceeding  withput  aiyr 
notice  to ,  the  party  interested,  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  notice  given  bj  the  scire  facias  was  only  to  Bt 
Chatz,  the  executor  of  G.  Croghan:  that  is,  the 
oivner  of  the  judgment  revived  it  by  notice  to  him- 
self.    It  is  a  settled  principle,  that  an  executor  can- 
not  purchase  the  property  of  his  testator  ;*  and  the 
purchaser  of  an  equity  takes  it  subject  to  all  claims. 
Besides,  this  is  a  judgment  which  the  law  would  pre-* 
sume  to  be  satisfied  from  length,  of  time;  which  h 
attempted  to  be  executed  by  the  judgment  creditor 
who  has  in  his  own  hands  thie  funds  with  which  it 
was  to  be  satisfied,  and  thus  attempts  to  convert  a 
legal  right  into  an  instrument  of  injustice,  which 
forms  a  strong  ground  for  equitable  relief.* 

Mr.  Pinicney  and  Mr.  Sergeant^  contra,  contended, 
(1,)  That  the  present  plaintiff  bad  no  right,  obne, 
to  call  the  defendants  to  account  for  the  alleged  trust 

a  IS  Fm.         h  t  Mm.  Ck.  Rep.  262.        c  3  Fu.jmn.  170. 
Vol.  VI.  W 
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18S1.  as  to  the  Tedederah  lands,  nor  jointly  with  other 
parties  as  ^he  administrator  de  bonis  nofi,  with  the 
will  annexed,  of  G.  Croghan«  Eqoitable  estates  de- 
scend  as  well  as  legal  estates.  Mrs.  Prevost,  the 
heir  of  Crogban,  died,  while  the  supposed  trust  ex- 
isted, leaving  several  children,  besides  the  plaintiff, 
who- ought  also  to  have  been  made  parties,  if  he  is 
to  be  considered  as  suing  as  a  parcener.  The  sale 
of  the  trust  Estate  indeed  extinguishes  the  right  of 
the  heirs  to  the  laqd,  but  it  entitles  them  to  the  mo* 
nej  for  which  it 'was  sold,  which  now  represents  and 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  land.  Nor  has  Croghan's 
ivill  any  efiect  upon  the  matter.  The  will  empow* 
ers  a  majority  of  his  executors,  (of  whom  B.  Gratz 
during  bis  life  was  always  to  be  one,)  to  sell  such  of 
his  lands  as  they  should  think  fit,  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts.  It  does  not  devise  to  the  executors  to  be 
sold,  but  gives  them  a  naked  authority  to  sell  and 
convey.  Even  admitting  that  the  Tenederah  lands 
fell  within  the  authority,  the  executors  could  only 
have  sold  the  equitable  estate  of  Croghan,  which  on 
his  death  descended  to  his  heir.  But  this  supposes 
that  very  equitable  estate,  for  the  existence  of  which 
we  contend.  But  the  executors  did  not  sell  that  equita- 
ble estate.  M.  Gratz,  though  one  of  those  executors, 
did  not  sell  under  the  will.  He  sold,  not  the  equita- 
ble interest  merely,  but  the  whole  estate,  and  threw 
the  equitable  claimants  under  Croghan,  upon  the 
surplu9of  the  proceeds  which  he  could  not  appro- 
priate. To  sell  under  the  will,  he  must  have  had 
the  sanction  of  the  other  executors,  which  he  had 
not ;  and  the  plaintiff^  as  administrator  de  bonis  non^ 
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could  not  have  authorized  it,  because  be  did  not  be-       iB2h 
come  administrator  until  M.  (Sratz  bad  rendered  a 
sale  by  his  orders  or  consent  impossible.    The  will, 
therefore,    did    not    reach    the   case,   and  cannot 
now,  in  any  degree,  control  it.    Nor  does  the  inte- 
rest which   creditors  may   have  in   the  proceeds, 
make  it  personal  estate  in  Crogban,  or  subject  it  to 
the  control    of    his    administrator   de   bonis  non» 
(2.)  The  counsel  argued  that  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  existence  of  any  such  trust,  as 
that  alleged   respecting  the  Tenederah  lands,   but 
that  M.   Gratz  became  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
lands,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Croghan. 
Fraud  is  never  to  be  presumed,  especially  after  such 
a  lapse  of  time  ;  and  even  if  the  trust  ever  existed, 
equity  will  rather  presume  it  to  be  satisfied,  than 
indulge  a  presumption  of  fraud,  where  the  parties 
are  dead,  and  the  evidence  respecting  the  transaction 
is  lost'    Even  if  there  was  here  a  trust  to  sell,  it 
was  a  trust  to  sell  for  a  fixed  price,  created  by  a 
person  of  full  age,  and  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, for'tlie  benefit  only  of  the  trustee  and  him- 
self.    The  reason  of  the  rule,  that  a  trustee  cannot 
purchase,  is,  that  the  trustee  might  be  tempted  from 
bis  duty,  and  buy  at  an  inadequate,  price.     Where 
the  power  is  general,  or,  where  other  persons  are  in- 
terested in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  salutary  rule,  though  sometimes  ope- 
rating severely.    But  where  the  trustee  is  a  creditor, 

a  12  Ves.  261.  374.  2  Fes.  581.  3  P.  Wm$»  266.  2  Aik,  61. 
3  JUk.  106.  3  Bro.  Oi.  Rep.  640.  2  Scho.  4-  Lefr.  41.  71. 
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mt.  where  tiie  price  v  fiared,  and  no  ontf  else  is  mttiesMi, 
it  woald  be  difficvk  to  assign  any  good  reason  wkjr 
the  trustee  might  not  be  the  pordbaser.  (8«)  As  to 
the  M^Ilvaine  judgment^  they  principally  relied  upon 
the  same  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  Opmion  of 
the  Court  below,  quoted  ipfi'a  ia  a<  note  to  the  opt- 
nion  of  this  Court  in  the  present  case. 

Mmk  istft.  Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  after  stating  the  proceedings  in  the  CoufC 
below,  proceeded  as  follows : 

The  first  point  upon  which  the  cause  was  argued, 
respects  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Tenederah  Riven 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  this  tract  of  land, 
containing  9,060  acres,  was  conveyed  by  CoK  Cro- 
gban  to  Michael  Gratz,  by  a  deed  bearing  date  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1770,  for  the  consideration  expressed 
in  the  deed  of  £1,800.  The  deed  is  upon  its  face  ateio- 
lute,  and  contains  the  covenants  of  general  warranty, 
and  for  the  title  of  the  grantor,  which  are  usual  in  ab- 
solute deeds ;  but  are  unnecessary  in  deeds  of  trust 
At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  Col.  Cro- 
ghan  was  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  Michael 
Gratz  was  at  Philadelphia.     The  land  was,  after  the 
death  of  Col.  Croghati,  and  is  the  year  1795,  sold 
by  Michael  Gratz,  to  a  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  New- 
York,  for  a  large  sum  of  money.    The  plaintiff  cbn- 
tends  that  this  conveyance  made  by  CoL  Croghan 
to  Michael  Gratz,  though  in  form  absolute,  was  in 
reality  a  conveyance  upon  a  secret  trus^,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  cabe,  he  contends  farther,  that  lie  is  entitled  to  be 
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altowed  the  full  vilue  of  the  lands  at  the  time  that  isti. 
the  present  suit  uras  hrought,  upon 'the  ground  of  a 
fraudulent  or  hnpvoper  breach  of  trust  by  the  gratatee, 
or  at  all  events,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  profits 
made  upon  the  sale  in  1795,  with  interest  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Decree. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  will,  therefore,  be  di-  J^'^  ^ 
R<5ted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the  J^  jf  ^ 
question,  whether  this  was  a  conveyance  in  trust, 
and  if  so,  of  what  nature  that  trust  was ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  that  trust  was  ever  lawfully  dis^ 
ttiarged  or  extingubhed.  If  there  be  still  a  suMst- 
ing  trust,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  some  relief. 

It  appears  from  ^  evidence  that  Col.  Croghan, 
and  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz,  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  a  variety  of  ac- 
counts was  settled  between  them,  from  the  year 
1769,  to  a  short  period  beibre  the  death  of  €61. 
Croghan.  During  all  this  period,  Col.  Croghan  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
them ;  and  particularly  by  his  will,  made  in  June 
1782^  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  he  named 
them  among  his  executors,  and  gave  to  Michael 
Oratz.  in  consideration  qf  services  rendered  to,  him, 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  his.  daughter  Ra- 
chel Gratz,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Charter 
Creek,  with  an  election  to  take  the  same  number  of 
acres  in  lieu  thereof,  in  any  otber  lands  belonging  to 
the  testator.  The  situation  of  the  parties,  therefore, 
was  one  in  which  secret  trusts  might,  probably,  exr 
ist,  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  in 
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ia2i.  Col.  Croghao  appe^urs  to  have  been  ioyolved,  as  well 
as  from  his  extensive  land  speculations.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  some  portions  of  his  propeity  were  con- 
veyed to  one  or  both  of  the  Messrs.  Gratz,  upon  ex- 
prjBFS  and  open  trusts. 

Still,  however,  the  burthen  of  proof  to  establish 
the  trust  in  controversy,  lies  on  the  plaintiff.     The 
circumstances  on  which  he  relies'  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, exceedingly  strong  in  his  favour ;  and  suffi- 
cient to  repel   any  presumption  against  the  trust 
drawn  from  the  absolute  terms  of  the  deed.     In  an 
account  which  was  settled  at  Pittsburg,  in  May, 
1775,  between  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz,  and  Col. 
Croghan,  is  the  following  item  of  credit : 
<^  Augustf  1774.    By  cash  received 
of  Howard,  for  9,000  acres  of 
land  at  Tenederah,  sold  him  for 
£850  15s.  New- York  currency, 
is  here,         ....        £797  12  6 
Interest  on  £797  12s.  6d.  from  Au- 
gust, 1774,  to  May,  1775,  is  eight 
months,  at  6  per  cent.    -        -  31  18  1 
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There  is  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  land 
here  stated  to  be  sold  to  Howard,  with  the  tract 
conveyki  to  Michael  Gratz  by  the  deed,  in  1770.  If 
the  conveyance  to  Michael  Gratz  had  been  originally 
made  for  a  valuable  consideration  then  paid,  it  seems 
utterly  impossible  to  account  for  the  allowance  of  this 
credit  upon  any  sale  at  a  subsequent  period-  It  seems 
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tauSy  theiefore,  that  the  only  rational  explanatioa  of      issi. 
j^is  transaction  is,  that  the  conveyance  to  Michael 
Gratz,  though  absolute  in  form,  was,  in  reality,  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Coh  Croghan«    What  the 
exact  nature  of  this  trust  was,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very 
easy  now  to  ascertain  with  perfect  certainty.  '  It 
might  have  been  a  trust  <to  sell  the  lands  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Col.  Croghan,  anc^.to  apply  the  proceeds  in 
part  payment  of  the  debts  due  from  him  to  Bernard 
|md  Michael  Gratz ;  or,  it  might  have  been  a  sale  of 
the  lands  directly  to  Michael  Gratz,  in  part  payment 
of  the  same  debt,  at  a  price  thereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  fixed  by  the  parties;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  there  would  arise  a  resulting  trust,  in  favour  of 
CcA.  Croghan,  by  operation  of  law. 

Time,  which  buries  in  obscurity  all  human  trans- 
actions, has  achieved  its  accustomed  efiects  upon 
this.  The  antiquity  of  the  transaction-^the  death 
of  all  the  original  parties,  and  the  unavoidable  diffi- 
culties as  to  evidence,  attending  all  cases  where 
there  are  secret  trusts  and  implicit  confidences  be- 
tween the  parties,  render  it,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
assert,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  which  of  the  two 
conclusions  above  suggested,  presents  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  Taking  the  time  of  the  credit  only,  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trust  was, 
unequivocally,  a  trust  to  ^11  the  land.  But  there 
are  some  other  circumstances  which  afibrd  consider- 
able support  to  the  other  conclusion.  Upon  the  back 
of  an  account  between  B.  &  M.  Gratz,  and  Col. 
Croghan,  which  appears  to  have  been  rendered  to 
the  latter,  in  December,  1769,  there  is  a  memoran- 
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laet.      doip  in  the  hand-writing  of  Col.  Cfoghan,  in  wUch 
^^^^^    he  enumerated  the  debts  then  doe  by  him  to  B.  fti 
T.        M«  Gratz,  amonnting  to  £  1 ,220  i  s.  2d.  and  then  acUs 
the  following  words :  *^  paid  of  the  above  £1 44  York 
oarrencjr,  besides  the  deed  for  the  land,  oo  the  Te^ 
nederah  River,  9,000  acres  patented*''   This  memo- 
randum must  have  been  made  after  the  conveyance 
of  the  land  to  M.  Gratz,  9nd  demonstrates  that  the 
parties  intended  it  to  be  a  part  payment  of  the  debt 
^ue  to  B.  &  M-  Gratz,  and  not  a  trust  for  any  other 
purpose.    The  circumstance    too,  that    the  word 
<f  paid'''iaused»  stipngly  pmnts  to  a  rea)  sale  to  M.^ 
Gratz,,  rather  than  a  conveyance  for  sale. to  any  third 
person*    Atad  if  the  sale  .was  to  be  to  M.  Gratz,  at 
a  price  thereafter  to  be  fixed  between  the  parties^  the 
transaction  could  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  credit,  in  the  account  of  1775*    It  will  henr 
collected  that  M.  Gratz  resided  at  Philadelphia,,  and 
the  conveyance  was  executed  by  Col.  Croghan  at 
Albany.    There  is  no.evidence  that  the  consideratioQ 
stated  in  the  deed  df  £l,8d0,>or  any  other  considera* 
tion,  was  ever  agreed  upon  between  the  parties ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  no  sum  is  expressed  in  the 
miemorandum  of  jCoL  (]!roghan,  shows,  that  at  the 
period  when  it  was  made,  no  fix6d  price  for  the  land 
httd  been  ascertained,  between  the  parties.    If,  theiiy 
it  jemainfed  to  b^  fixed  by  the  parties,  whenever  that 
value  was  agreed  upon,  and  settled  in  account,  the 
resulting  jtrust  iuvCoT.  Croghan  would  be  completely 
extinguished.    It  is  quite  possible,  and  certainly  con^ 
sistent  with  the  circumstances  in  proof,  that  i  B.  & 
M.  Gratz  might  not  have  been  acqaainted  with  the 
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Mri  valoe  df  the  land«  or  might  be  a  a  willing  to  take  ictti. 
it  at  any-  other  ?aiae  than  what,  upon  a  sale,  they 
ttight  find  could  be  realized.  From  the  situation,  of 
Col.  Croghan,  his  knowledge  of  the  lands,  and 
bit  extensi?e  engagements  in  land  speculations,  igno- 
taade  of  its  value  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  1iim« 
If,  therefore,  M.  Gratz  afterwards  sold  it  to  Howard, 
and  Col.  Croghan  was  satisfied  with  the  price,  thite 
is  nothing  unnaturil  in  stating  the  credit  in  the  man-^ 
nef  in  which  it  stands  in  the  account  in  1775.  It  • 
would  agree  with  such  &cts,  and  would  by  nd  means 
repel  the  presumption,  that  the  land  wais  not  origi- 
soJly  intended  to  be  sold  to  M.  Gratz.  It  would  evi- 
dence no  more  than  that  the  parties  were  willing 
that  the  sale  SO  made,  should  be  considered  the  stand- 
ard of  the  value ;  and  that  M.  Gratz  should,  upon 
his  original  purchase,  be  charged  with  the  sanle 
price  for  which  he  sold^  Upon  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  resulting  trust  would  be  eztingubhed  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  and  no  w tot  of  good  faith  could . 
be  fairly  imputed  to  either. 

But  it  is  said  that  therb  is  no  proof  that  any  such 
purchase  was  ever  made  by  Howard;  and  the  trust 
being  once  established,  the  burthen  of  proof  is  shifted 
upon  the  other  party,  to  show  its  extinguishment ; 
and  if  thb  be  not  shoVn,  the  trust  travels  along  with 
the  property  and  its  proceeds  doi;rn  to  the  present 
tindie* ' 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  lencth  of  time  is  no  bar  to    lawiMt 

"^  '    .  o  .  Ibe    lane    or 

a  trust  clearly  established  ;  and  in  a  case  where  fraud  ^,{^  ^" 

is  imputed  and  proved,  length  of  time  ought  not, 
Vot.  VL  S3 
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18S1.       upon  priociples  (rf'eternaljastice)  to  be  adaiitt0d,:t9i 
^!^^^^^    repel  relief.    On  the  contrary,  it  woidd^seem  tl^it 


▼•        tbe.length  of  time,  dorioe  whidi  the  fraud,  baf  been 
SQCcessfull  J  concealed  and  practised^  is  ratbeir  an  agr 


gravatidn  of  the  offence,  and  calls  more  loadlj 
a  Court  of  equity  to  grant  ample  and  decisive 
But  length  of  time  necessarily  obscures  all  human 
evidence ;  and  as  it  thus  removes  from  the  parties  a}l 
the  immediate  means  to  verify  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal transactions,  it  operates  by  way  of  presumption, 
in  favour  of  innocence,  and  against  imputation  of 
fraudv    ^^  would  be  unreasonable,  after  a  great 
length,  of  time,  to  require  exact  proof  of  all  the  mi- 
nute circumstances  of  any  transaction,  or  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  every  cjifficulty,.  real  or 
apparent,  with  which  it  may  be  incumbered.    The 
most  that  can  fairly  be  expected  in  such  cases,  if  the 
parties  are  living,  from  the  frailty  of  memory,  and 
human  infirmity,  is,  that  the  material  facts  can  be 
given  with  certainty  to  a  common  intent ;  and,  if  the 
parties  are  dead,  and  the  cases  rest  in  confidence,  and 
in  parol  agreements,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  is  to 
arrive  at  probable  conjectures,  and  to  substitute  ge- 
neral presumptions  of  law,  for  exact  knowledge. 
Fraud,  ojr  breach  of. trust,  ought  not  lightly  to  be  im* 
puted  to  the  living  ;  for,  the  legal  presumption  is 
the  other  way ;  and  as  to  the  dead,  who  are  not 
here  tp  answer  for  themselves,  it   would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  and  cruelty  to  disturb  their  ashes, 
and  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  unless  the  evi- 
dence of  fraud  be  clear,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt« 
Now,  disguise  the  present  case  as  much  as  we  may. 
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and  soften  the  harshness  of  the  imputation  as  much  lati. 
as  we  please^  it  cannot  escape  our  attention,  that  if 
the  plaintifi^s  case  be  made  out,  there  was  a  medita- 
ted breach  oif  trust,  and  a  deliberate  fraud  practised 
bj  M.  Gratz,  or  Bernard  Gratz,  with  the  assent  of 
JML  Gratz,  upon  Col.  Croghan.  If  the  sale  to  How- 
ard was  merely  fictitious,  it  was  an  imposition  upon 
Col.  Croghan,  designed  to  injure  his  interest,  and 
violate  his  confidence.  If  the  fraud  were  clearlj 
made  out,  there  would  certainly  be  an  end  to  all  in- 
quiry  as  to  the  motives  which  could  lead  to  so  dis- 
honourable a  deed  between  such  intimate  friends. 
But  the  fraud  is  not  clearly  made  out ;  it  is  inferred 
from  circumstances  in  themselves  equivocal,  and 
from  the  absence  of  proofs,  which  it  is  supposed 
must  exist,  if  the  sale  were  real,  and  could  now  be 
produced. 

In  the  view  which  the  Court  is  disposed  to  take 
of  this  case,  it  must  consider  that  Howard  was  a 
real,  and  not  a  fictitious  person.  It  is  then  asked, 
why  are  not  the  facts  proved  who  Howard  was, 
where  he  lived,  and  the  execution  of  the  deed  to 
him.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  proof  is  called 
for,  about  fqrty  years  after  the  original  transaction ; 
when  all  the  parties,  and  all  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  are  dead.  It  is  called  for, 
too,  from  persons^  some  of  whom  were  unborn,  and 
some  very  young  at  the  period  to  which  they  refer. 
They  cannot  be  supposed  to  know,  and  they  abso-- 
lutely  deny,  all  knowledge  of  the  facts.  What  rea- 
son is  there  to  suppose  that  Col.  Croghan  did  not 
know  who  Howard  was  ?  He  had  a  deep  interest  in 
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istt.  the  Talue  of  the  propMty^sudxKHihl  iiqit  berpnnilitril 
^JT^^^  to  be  indifferent  to  such  inaoirieB,  as  every  consider^ 
T.  ate  man  would  be  likrly  to  make,  m  such  it  case. 
And  after  this  lapee  of  time,  it  is  fair  to  presumei 
that  he  did  know  the  purchaser,  and  was  aatiafied 
with  the  purchase.  But  it  is  said  that  no  deed  isi. 
produced.  Now,  it  does  not  necessarily  iMlow,  that 
if  a  stfle  was  made  to  Howard,  that  the  contract  wm^ 
consummated  by  an  actual  conveyance  of  thc^kmd; 
If  M.  Gratz  was  the  bona  fide  owner  of  thetaiid,  he 
might  sell  it  to  Howard  by  an  eiecutwy  contraeC; 
and  take  a  bond  or  other  security  for  the  purchase 
money,  and  from  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  cdB<- 
tract,  M.  Grd  z  might  afterwards  have  refused  to 
give  a  deed  to  Howards  And  in  this  case,  if  in  the 
intermediate  time  the  settlement  was  made  with 
Col.  Croghan,  the  credit  must  have  been  allowed  ia. 
that  account  as  it  stands,  and  having  been  once  aU 
lowed,  M.  Gratz  couM  not,  on  a  recision  of  the-sale,' 
have  been  entitled  to  countermand  that  credit  He 
would  have  been  bound  to  take  the  land  at  the  sum 
which  he  had  elected  to  allow  for  it,  and  for 
which  he  had  sold  it.  On  the  other  band,  supposing 
a  deed  actually  to  have  passed  to  Hcfward,  the  latter 
may  have  become  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain,  or 
-  have  failed  to  pay  the  consideration  money,  and  have 
yielded  it  back  to  Gratz,  and  dissolved  the  purchase. 
But  this  circumstance  could  not  have  varied  the  situ- 
ation of  Gratz  in  respect  to  the  settlement  with  CoK 
Croghan.  All  that  was  important,  or  useful,  or  ne- 
cessary, as  between  themj  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  trust  was  merely  a  resulting  trust,  iintil  the  price 
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was  fixed,  was,  that  the  price  should  have  been  satis-  isti. 
fiictorily  ascertained  and  agreed  to  between  them.  In 
this  view  of  the  transaction,  there  could  be  no 
ground  to  impute  fraud  to  M.  Qratz ;  nor  could  his 
conduct  involve  a  violation  of  trust.  In  the  absence 
of  all  contrary  evidence,  is  it  not  just,  is  it  not  reason-^ 
able,,  to  presume  such  to  have  been  the  reality  of  the 
case  ?  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  M. 
Gratz  had  any  adequate  motive  for  practising  a  de- 
ception in  this  case.  Men  do  not  usually  act  under 
circumstances  such  as  are  imputed  to  M.  Gratis,  un* 
less  from  some  strong  inducement  of  interest.  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that. any  man  of  fair  character, 
such  as  M.  Gratz  is  proved  to  have  been,  could  per- 
petrate a  fraud  or  deception  without  some  motive 
that  should  overbalance  all  the  ordinary  influence  of 
prudence  and  honour.  If  there  be  any  thing  beyond 
all  doubt  established  in  this  case,  it  is,  that  the  value 
of  the  land,  as  fixed  in  the  account  of  1 775,  was  its 
full  value.  It  is  proved  by  public  sales  of  adjoining 
tracts*  at  the  very  period  when  Howard  is  asserted  to 
have  purchased  the  land ;  and  so  far  from  there  be- 
ing any  chance  of  an  immediate  rise  in  value,  the 
state  of  the  country,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  forbade  the  indulgence  of  every  such 
hope,  and  must  have  dissolved  every  dream  of  spe- 
culation. As  far,  then,  as  we  can  investigate  mo- 
tives, by  referring  to  the  general  principles  of  human 
action,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  motive 
for  disguise  or  concealment  on  the  part  of  Michael 
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1821.  Gratz  towards  Col.  Croghau.  Tlie  reasonable  con- 
clusion, therefore,  would  certainly  be,  tbat  no  such 
disguise  or  concealment  was  practised. 

There  is  one  circumstance  also  which  has  been 
thought  to  have  thrown  some  cloud  over  this  part  of 
the  case^that  upon  the  opinion  already  indicated,  would 
admit  of  a  favourable  exposition.  It  is  this :  In  the 
possession  of  M.  Gratz,  a  counterpart  of  the  account 
of  1775  is  found,  in  which  the  word  Howard  is  cross- 
ed out  with  a  pen,  but  so  that  it  is  perfectly  legible, 
and  the  name  of  Michael  Gratz,  is,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, written  over  it.  The  writing  seems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  and  supposing  that  there  was  a  real 
sate  to  Howard,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  M.  Gratz  should,  after '  the 
event,  have  communicated  the  fact  to  Co).  Croghan^ 
and  with  his  consent,  altered  the,  account,  so  as  to 
conform  to  it.  Or,  the  interlineation  might  have 
been  made  in  the  account,  after  the  failure  of  the 
contract  with  Howard,  in  order  to  show  against 
which  of  the  firm  of  B.  &  M.  Gratz  this  sum  ought 
to  be  charged,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  partnership 
concerns.  It  adds  some  force  to  these  considerations, 
that  Col.  Croghan  continued,  during  the  residue  of 
his  life,  to  entertain  the  same  friendship  and  confi- 
dence in  M.  Gratz ;  and  this,  at  least,  demonstrated 
his  belief  that  the  Tenederah  lands  had  not  been  un^ 
justly  sacrificed  by  him. 

If  we  look  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  M •  Gratz, 
in  relation  to  the  Tenederah  lands,  his  great  ex- 
penses in  making  improvements  on  it,  after  the  year 
1786,  and  his  diligent  attention  to  it,  it  leads  to  the 
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CQiicIusion  that  he  always  considered  himself  as  the  issi. 
seal  bona  fide  owner.  His  possession  of  it  must  have 
been  known  to  the  parentstof  the  plaintiff,  whose 
mother  was  the  heir  of  Col.  Croghan ;  and  it  is  pro- 
ved, that,  his  father  had  the  most  unreserved  and  fre- 
i^uent  access  to  .the  papers  of  Col.  Croghan ;  and 
thit  he  actually  resided  several  years  in  Philadel- 
ph^a,  with  the  express  view  of  examining  the  estate, 
pnd  finally  ajbandoned  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  be- 
Q^t  from  the  fragments  that  were  left  of  it.  The 
very  account  now  produced  by  the  plaintiff,  by 
which  this  trust  is  brdvght  to  light,  was  delivewd 
o^ejr  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  M.  Gratz, 
aqpng  the  other  papers  of  Col.  Croghan ;  and  yet, 
iC, there  bad  been  any  thing  false  or  foul  in  the  trans- 
action^  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  M.  Gratz,  into 
whose  possession  it  came  as  early  as  1 782,  should 
have  suffered  it  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  Own 
indiscretion,  and  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  good 
faith. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trust  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  trust  to  sell,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  to  B.  &  M.  Gratz,  most  of  the 
considerations  alres^dy  stated  will  apply  with  equal 
force.  If  the  sale  was  real,  and  Howard  did  not 
comply  with  the  terms  of  sale,  Col.  Croghan  having 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  might  have  been  well  satisfied 
to  let  M.  Gratz  hold  the  land,  at  the  price. thus  fixed 
by  the  sale.  To  him,  it  must  have  been  wholly  im- 
material who  was  the  purchaser,  if  the  full  value 
was  obtained ;  and  that  it  was  obtained^  in  Col.  Cro* 
ghan's  own  judgment,  seems  undeniable.    The  only 
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183L  qoestion  is,  whether  such  knowlege  can  be  inferred : 
and  after  such  a  length  of  time,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  we  are  clearlj  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  inferred.  Col.  Croghan  had  it  in  his 
power  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  if  he  did, 
and  was  satisfied,  his  acquiescence  was  conclusive; 
if  he  did  not,  he  considered  that  the  sale,  as  be- 
tween himself  and  Gratz,  was  consummated  when 
the  price  was  fixed,  and  was  willing  that  the  trust 
should  be  deemed  extinguished  forever.  If,  after 
of  tim^iTni-  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  the  death  of  all  the  ori- 
•qaiteurpre-  giual  parties,  we  were  to  come  to  a  different  conclu* 
extingaiahment  siou,  It  would  be  pressiug  doubtful  circumstances 
BflotofmdAbt,  with  uncommon  rigour  against  unblemished  charac- 
ters ;  where  the  (*.onfidence  reposed  was  so  intimate, 
that  the  whole  evidence  could  not  be  presumed  to  be 
before  us.  We  should  indulge  in  opinions  which 
might  be  erroneous,  and  might,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
deem the  plaintiff*  from  a  conjectural  fraud,  inflict 
upon  others  the  most  gross  injustice.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  true  and  safe  course  is  to  abide 
by  the  rule  of  law,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  will 
presume  payment  of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a  deed, 
and  extinguishment  of  a  trust,  where  circumstances 
may  reasonably  justify  it  The  doctrine  in  Hillary 
V.  Waller^  (12  Vez.  261.  266.)  on  this  subject,  meets 
our  entire  approbation.  It  is  there  said,  that  general 
preidumptions  are  raised  by  the  law,  upon  subjects 
of  which  there  is  no  record  or  written  instrument, 
not  because  there  are  the  means  of  belief  or  disbe- 
lief, but  because  mankind,  judging  of  matters  of 
antiquity  from  the  infirmity  and  necessity  of  their 
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situation  must,  for  the  pretervatiou  of  their  property  182k 
and  rights,  have  recourse  to  some  general  principle, 
to  take  the  place  of  individual  and  specific  belief, 
v?hich  can  hold  only  as  to  matters  within  our  own 
time,  upon  which  a  cone  ivm  can  be  formed  from 
particular  and  individual  knowledge.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  trust  in  the  Tenederah  lands,  such  as  it 
was,  must  be  now  presumed  to  have  been  extiu'- 
guished  by  the  parties,  in  the  life-time  of  Col.  Cro- 
ghan.  There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  relieving  the 
plaintiff,  as  to  this  part  df  his  claim. 

The  remaining  point  in  this  case  respects  theMMI-  Tj^^TZ^*^ 
vainebond  and  judgment.  On  the  30th  of  March,  »»»<• 
1769,  Col.  Crogban  gave  his  bond  to  Wm.  MHl- 
vaine,  for  the  sum  of  £400,  which  debt,  by  the  will 
of  M^Ilvaine,  became,  on  his  death,  vested  in  his 
widow,  who  afterwards  intermarried  with  John 
Clark.  A  judgment  was  obtained  upon  this  bond 
against  Col.  Croghan,  in  the  name  of  Wm.  Hum- 
phreys, executor  of  M^Ilvaine,  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  Westmoreland  County,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  the  October  terra,  1774,  upon  which  a/,  fa. 
issued,  returnable  to  the  April  term  of  the  same 
Court,  in  1775.  On  the  8th  of  March  preceding 
therieturn  day  of  the^.^.  Bernard  Gratz  purchased 
this  judgment  from  Clark,  and  received  an  assign- 
ment of  it,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  bond  for  £300 
and  interest.  About  this  period.  Col.  Croghan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  several  suits  were  depending 
against  him.  Bernard  Gratz  having  failed  to  pay 
his  bond,  was  sued  by  Clark,  and  in  1794,  a  judg* 
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18)1.  meot  was  recovered  against  him  for  £89  6s.  lOd.  tbe 
balance  then  due  upon  the  bond,  which  sum  was  af- 
terwards paid  by  M.  Gratz.  The  j udgment  of  Hum- 
phreys against  CoK  Croghan,  was  kept  alive  from 
time  to  time,  until  1786,  and  in  that  year,  on  the 
death  of  Humphreys.  J  jseph  Btoomfield  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  de  bonis  nan^  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, of  Humphreys, .  and  revived  the  judgment; 
and  it  was  kept  in  full  force  until  it  was  finally  le- 
vied on  certain  lands  of  Col.  Croghan,  as  hereafter 
stated.  Some  time  in  the  year  1800,  Bernard  Gratz 
assigned  this  judgment  to  his  nephew  Simoii  Gratz, 
one  of  the  defendants,  partly  in  consideration  of  tia* 
tural  affection,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
above  sum  of  £89  6s.  lOd.  paid  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bond  of  Bernard  Gratz,  by  his  (Si- 
mon s)  father*  Michael  Gratz.  Simon  Gratz  having 
thus  become  the  beneficial  ov^ner  of  the  judgment, 
proceeded  to  issue  executions  on  the  same,  and  at 
different  times  between  September,  1801,  and  No- 
vember, 1804,  caused  the  same  executions  to  be  le- 
vied on  sundry  tracts  of  land  of  Col.  Croghan,  in 
Westmoreland  and  Huntington  counties,  of  five  of 
which  he,  being  the  highest  bidder  at  the  sale,  be- 
came the  purchaser.  The  tracts  so  sold,  contained 
upwards  of  2,000  acres,  ami  were  sold  for  little  more 
than  1,000  dollars.  The  title  to  some  part  of  the 
land  so  sold,  appears  to  be  yet  in  controversy. 

Shortly  after  the  assignment  of  the  AMIvaine 
judgment  to  Bernard  Gratz,  on  the  16th  of  May^ 
J776,  Col.  Croghan,  (probably  having  knowledge 
of  the  assignment,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear,) 
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by  two  deeds  of  that  date^  conveyed  to  B.  Gratz,  i82i. 
for  a^ valuable  consideration  expressed  therein,  abont 
45,000  acres  of  land.  A  declaration  of  trust  was 
executed  by  Bernard  Gratz,  oil  the  2d  of  June,  1775, 
by  vi^hich  he  acknowledged,  that  tnese  conveyances 
were  in  trust  to  enable  Bernard  Gratz  to  sell  the 
same,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  discharge  certain 
enumerated  debts  of  Col.  Croghan,  and  ainong  them, 
the  debt  due  on  the  MMlvaine  bond,  and  to  account 
for  the  residue  with  Col.  Croghan. 

The  subject  of  the  M^Ilvainel  judgment  was  very 
minutely  considered  in  the  Court  below,  by  the 
learned  judge  who  decided  the  cause,  and  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  for  a  de- 
cree were  so  fully  answered  there,  that  a  complete 
review  of  them  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  this 
Court."    It  is  observable,  that  the  bill  charges  that 

a  The  following  is  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jastice 
Washington  in  the  Court  below,  here  alladcd  to  : 

<'  Upon  these  facts,  it  is  contended  bj  the  complainant's 
counsel,  that  B.  Gratz  ought  to  be  considered  by  this  Court,  as 
having  purchased  the  above  judgment  with  the  trust  funds,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  benefit  of  G.  Croghan  ;  and  that^ven  if 
it  was  purchased  with  his  own  money,  still,  being  a  trustee  for 
Croghan,  the  purchase  should  be  considered  as  having  been 
made  for  his  benefit,  entitling  B.  Gratz  to  claim  no. more  than 
the  sum  which  he  actually  paid,  and  to  retain  the  same  out  of 
G.  Croghan^s  estate,  the  whole  of  which  is  chat^ged.  with  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  That  Simon  Gratz,  being  an  aMigoee  of 
this  jiidgraent,  with  notice  of  the  trust,  and  without  a. valuable 
consideration  paid  for  the  same,  can  stand  in  no  better  situation 
than  the  assignor  did,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  as  a 
trustee  for  the  ^estate  of  G.  Croghan,  of  the  lands  which  he 
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1821.       the  a^igninem  of  this  judgment  was  secretljr  pro- 
^"^^""^^"^^    cured  by  Bernard  or  Michael  Gratz,  or  both  of  tbem« 
after  the  death  of  Col.  Croghan,  and  that  nothing 


Gntz. 


•? 


parchascd  under  the  eiecutions  imued  on  that  jadgmebt:.  aod 
be  entitled  to  claim  merely  the  sum  actoal]/  paid  by  B.  Gnita, 
with  interest. 

It  is  to  be  obteryedf  in  the  first  place»  that  there  ia  pot  the 
•lightest  e?idence  on  which  to  ground  a  preaoroptiODy  that  tlila 
jodfrment  was  purchased  with  trust  funds.  B.  Grais  ga?e  his 
own  bond  for  the  300  pounds,  at  which  time  he  and  M.  Gratz 
were  considerably  the  creditors  of  G.  Croghan  :  and  it  further 
appears  by  the  eihibits  in  the  cause,  that  tbie  accounts  between 
these  parties,  were  regularly  settled  from  time  to  time,  leafing 
at  each  settlement  a  balance  against  G.  CrogbaiD. 

Neither  did  any  funds  arise  from  the  trust  property,  no  part 
of  the  same  haying  at  any  time  been  sold  by  the  trustee. 

As  to  the  argument  predicated  upon  the  admission,  thai  the 
purchase  was  made  upon  the  credit  and  witb  the  fbiids  of  B. 
Gratz,  I  hold  it  to  be  idtogether  untenable.  B.  Gratz  became 
the  purchaser  some  months  beftre  the  date  of  the  conyeyancea 
to  him,  of  the  45,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  yet  to  learn  opop 
what  principle  of  eqoi^  it  is^  that  a  creditor,  who  after  he  ia 
so,  becomes  a  trustee  for  his  debtor,  does  by  that  act  impair 
or  afiect  rights  which  be  had  antecedently  acquired  against 
him.  I  admit  the  'oundneas  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
complainant's  counsel,  that  if  a  trustee,  eiecutor,  or  agent,  buy 
in  debiB  due  by  his  cstliit  quB  inut^  testator,  or  principal,  for 
less  than  their  nominal  i^mouot,  the  benefit  gained  thereby  be- 
longs not  to  him,  but  to  the  person  for  whom  he  acted.  A 
Court  of  equity  will  not  permit  a  person,  acting  as  a  trustee, 
to  create  in  himself  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  his  ceuuigue 
iruii  or  principal.  But  this  doctrine  is  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  a  fair  hona  fidt  creditor,,  who  became  so,  prior  to  the  as- 
sumption of  his  fiduciary  character.  In  such  a  case  he  is  en- 
titled to  claim  the  lull  amount  of  what  was  due  from  his  cetitu 
fiM  Imsl,  &c.  and  the  latter  has  no  right  to  inquire  how  much 
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was  due  upon  the  judgoient ;  or  if  any  thing  was      I8si. 
due,  it  was  paid  upon  the  assignment  out  of  moneys 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  CoL  Croghan.    The  bill 

lbs  fermer  paid  for  it ;  tp^  too»  the  trustee,  kc.  maj  pursue 
all  legal  remedies  for  eoforcing  payment  of  the  debt,  which 
would  have  been  open  to  him  if  be  bad  not  become  a  trustee. 

It  is  said,  howerer,  that  the  declaration  of  tru^t  of  the  2d  of 
July,  1776,  contains  a  promise  to  discharge  this  yery  debt  out 
of  the  trust  property^  as  soon  as  the  same  could  be  disposed  of. 
But  it  was  not  disposed  of,  and  there  are  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  altogether  unsaleable. 

Independent  of  the  doubts  which  clouded  the  title,  it  would 
seem  sufficient  to  ohser?e,  that  B.  Gratz  had  the  strongest 
temptations  to  sell,  and  even  to  sacrifice  this  property,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  dispose  of  it  upon  any  terms. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  the  power  of  attorney  giyen  by 
O.  Croghan,  to  B.  k  M.  Gratz,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1772, 
constituted  them  trustees  of  all  his  lands,  with  unliinited  power 
to  sell  them,  and  to  pay  off  his  debts.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
case,  that  I  experience  the  difficulty  of  deciding  satisfiictorily  to 
myself,  in  consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  these  transactions, 
and  the  death  of  all  those  who  might  ha?e  explained  them. 
What  became  of  this  power  of  attorney,  and  why  it  was  neyer 
acted  upon,  are  questions  which  no  eyidence  in  the  cause  ena- 
bles me  to  resolye.  There  are,  howeyer,  strong  reasons  for 
presuming,  that  the  powers  yested  m  these  agents,  were  found 
uoprodoctiye  of  any  usefid  results ;  and,  that  the  instrument 
which  bestowed  them  was  afterwards  deliyered  back  to  G. 
Crogha»,  or  remaining  with  the  Gratis,  was  considered  by  all 
the  parties  as  a  blank  papers  This  conjecture  is  strongly  coun« 
temmced  by  tlie  fact,  thai  this  paper,  as  well  as  the  deeds,  of 
llayy  177k,  was  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Gu  Oroghan,  after 
bis  death.  These  yery  deeds  furnish  themselyes  the  most  per- 
auasiye  eyidence  in  support  of  this  presumption.  For,  if  the 
f sfMfoi  p0mtr  to  sell  the  wMs  of  G.  Crdlkan's  bods,  continued 
in  force  up  to  the  year  1776,  there  could  haye  been  no  neces* 
•ity  fiNT  fiying  to  one  of  those  ifents^  no  authority  to  seU  a  pari 
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asserts  no  other  ground  for  relief  on  this  subject. 
The  proof  in  the  cause  completely  establishes  the 
material  charges  in  the  bill  to  be  false.  The  assign- 
or them.  The  fact,  that  do  part  of  those  lands  was  sold  by  the 
agents,  or  by  Croghan  himself,  without  a  complaint  having  been 
uttered  by  the  latter,  that  appears,  is  nearly  conclasive  to 
prove  that  they  were  ansaleable. 

Anotber  point  insisted  upon  by  the  complainants  counsel 
under  this  head  is,  that  G.  Croghan  was  not  in  reality  a  debtor 
to  M'llvaioe,  inasmuch  as  there  ivas  found  amongst  Croghan*s 
papers,  a  bond  of  M'Jivaine  to  him,  dated  the  5th  of  Miarch, 
1760,  with  condition  that  M*ilyaine  should  by  a  certain  day  re- 
conrey  to  Croghan,  certain  lands  lying  in  Vii^inia,  which  Cro- 
ghan had  conveyed  to  M*Ilvaine,  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  a 
particular  debt,  or  in  case  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  make 
such  ccfnveyance,  then  to  pay  to  Croghan  the  sum  of  400/.  It 
was  contended,  that  this  bond  being  found  uncancelled  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  obligee,  proves  that  neither  of  the  conditions 
had  been  performed. 

The  short,  but  conclusive  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the 
conditipn  of  this  bond  was  to  be  performed  in  the  year  1770, 
and  that  if  it  was  broken  by  the  failure  of  M'llvaine  to  make 
the  re-cohveyance,  M*Ilvaine  became  in  that  year  a  debtor  to  6. 
Croghan,  in  the  sum  of  400/.  the  equivalent ;  yet  Croghan  suf- 
fered judgment  to  pass  against  him,  and  eiecution  to  issue  in 
the  year  1775,  aAer  which  he  lived  about  seven  years,  without 
having  brought  a  suit  on  the  bond,  or  asserted,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  a  right  to  the  money.  If».af\er  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  and  under  these  strong  circumstances,  the  Court  is  not 
bound  to  presume  against  the  existence  of  this  debt,  I  know  of 
no  instance  in  which  such  a  presumption  ought  to  be  made. 
If  in  truth  the  debt  was  really  due,  the  charge  of  neglect  is 
fairly  imputable  to  Croghan,  but  not  to  his  ezecutprs.  Upon 
the  whole  I  am  of  opinion,  upoa.  this  point,  that  the  complain- 
ant is  entitled  to  no  relief."     1  Peterifjun.  Rep.  372. 
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ment  was  made  to  Bernard  Gratz,  in  the  lifetime  of  le^i. 
Col.  Croghan ;  the  judgment  never  was  paid  or  sa- 
tisfied by  Col.  Croghan^  or  out  of  his  estate ;  and  no 
fraud  is  pretended  in  the  bill  ta  have  taken  place  in 
the  levy  of  the  judgment  on  Col.  Ciroghan's  lands, 
independently  of  the  legal  inference  ^to  be  deduced 
from  the  facts  charged  in  the  bill.  If  Bernard  Gratz 
was  not,  at  the  time,  in  the  situation  qf  a  trustee  of 
Col;  Croghan,  there  is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  he 
might  not  rightfully  and  lawfully  purchase  the  judg- 
ment. And  there  are  v&ty  strong  reasons  to  believe, 
that  it  NWas  purchased  with  the  knowledge,  and  for 
the  relief  of  Col.  Croghan*  It:  was  somewhat  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  Court  below,  that  by  a  power  of 
attorney  of  the  10th  of  July,  1772,  Col.  Croghan 
constituted  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz  trustees  of 
all  his  lands,  with  unlimited  power  to  sell  them  and 
pay  off  his  debts.  But.this  ground  has  not  been  in- 
sisted upon  hl^re,  and,  indeed,  for  the  best  reasons. 
There  is  the  strongest  presun^ptive  evidence,  that 
this  power  was  never  acted  upon,  or  was  revoked, 
.and  held  a  nullity  before  the  time  of  the  assignment 
in  question. 

The  ground  that  has  been  principally  relied  upon 
here,  is,  that  Bernard  Gratz  having  taken  the  two 
trust  deeds  in  1775,  already  referred  to,  in  trust 
for  the  pa  J  ment  of  this  very  debt  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  those 
deedsj  could  not  proceed  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out 
of  any  other  lands,  without  notice  to  Col.  Croghan, 
or  his  representatives.  But  there  i!t  not  the  least 
evidence  in  the  cause  to  show,  that  any  of  the  lands 
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UM.  coDWtjed  by  either  of  these  deeds  ever  turned  out 
productive.  And  there  are  the  strongest  presump- 
tions in  the  case,  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  on  all 
sides  conceded,  that  either  the  title  to  these  lands 
wholly  failed,  or  became  altogether  unsaleable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  facts  laj 
more  peculiarly  in  the  knowledge  of  one  party  than 
the  other ;  and  if  the  trust  became  utterly  frustrated 
and  inert,  there  could  not  be  any  necessity  of  ^ving 
a  formal  notice,  that  Bernard  Gratz  must  look  to 
other  property,  and  particularly  to  the  property  in 
Westmoreland  county,  upon  which  alone,  it  is  un- 
derstood by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hen  of 
the  judgment  attached. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  assets  ever  came  to  the 
hands  of  Bernard  Gratz  or  Michael  Gratz,  out  of 
which  this  judgment  was,  or  could  be  satisfied.  Ber- 
nard Gratz  was  alone  interested  in  it ;  and  it  was 
kept  alive  from  time  to  time,  until  the  levies  in  ques- 
tion were  made.  It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  even 
if.  Michael  Gratz  were  disposed  to  connive,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  in  the  levies  of  his  sen  Simon, 
William  Powell,  who  was  another  executor,  had  no 
such  motive.  And,  it  is  not  shown  that,  by  any  law 
or  usage  in  Pennsylvania,  any  notice  is  required  to 
be  given  to  any  other  persons  than  the  personal  re- 
presentatives of  the  deceased,  of  the  execution  of  any 
such  judgment  on  lands,  so  that  laches  could  be 
fairly  imputed  to  the  executors  for  neglect  to  give 
notice  to  the  heirs  of  Col.  Croghan  of  the  sale.  The 
very  length  of  time  during  which  this  judgment  re- 
mained unsatisfied,  b  evidence  of  the  desperate  state 
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of  Col.  Croghan's  affairs ;  and  the  record  abounds  with  i83i. 
corroborations  of  the;  great  embarrassments  attend- 
ing all  his  concerns,  and  of  apparent  insolvency  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  No  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  to  establish  that  the  levies  on  the  lands, 
under  the  judgment,  w^ere  fraudulently  conducted  by 
the  sheriff^  or  that  they  did  not  sell  for  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  title,  such  as  it  was,  which  Cl)L  Croghan 
had  in  them.  It  appears  that  the  title,  as  to  isome 
part  of  them,  is  still  in  controversy.  And  Simon 
Gratz,  the  judgment  creditor,  had  as  much  right,  if 
the  sale  was  bona  fide  conducted,  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser, if  he  was  the  highest  bidder,  as  any  other  per- 
son* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  Court  entirely  *i>ecree,  asio 

*  '  ■  .         .  •'the  proceeds  pf 

concurs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  upon  |J[Jd7«ve*'d 
this  part  of  the  case.     But,  as  to  the  decree  respect- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  Tenederah  lands,  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  reversed. 

(f  the  Court  had  felt  any  doubts  as  to  the  merifs, 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  very  able  argument  made  at  the 
bar,  respecting  the  defect  of  proper  parties  to  the 
bin.  But,  as  upon  the  merits,  the  Court  is  decided- 
ly against  the  pUintiff,  it  seemed  useless  to  send 
back  the  cause  upon  this  objection^  if  it  should  be 
found  tenable,  when,  after  all,  the  case  furnished  no 
substantial  ground  for  relief  in  equity/ 

Decree.      These  causes,   being  cross  appeals, 

ft  FtVfe  1  Peien,  jun.  Rep.  364.  S,  C. 
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1821.  came jQfDto  be  heard  at  the  saaie tinie,  and  were  ar* 
giied  bjT  coiiiMeL  Oa  consideratioQ  whereof,  it  is 
ORDMED  and  DECREED,  that  the  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
premises,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reverted.  And 
this  Court  proceeding  to  pass  such  decree  as  the  said 
Circuit  Court  should  have  passed,  it  is  farther  or- 
dered and  DECREED,  that  the  complainant's  bill,  as 
t#  all  the  matters  contained  therein,  be,  a4id  the  same 
fa  hereby  dismissed ;  and  that  a  mandate  issue  to  the 
said  Circuit  Court,  to  dismiss  the  same  accordingly, 
without  costs. 


9t»     ' 
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Bowie:  t.  Henderson  et  oL     . 

Th6  Uiird  section  of  the  »ct  of  Caogveu,  of  Marcb  SOUi,  ISPS,  ibr  ffce 
relief  of  iosol? ent  debton  io  the  District  of  Coiambia,  does  not 
create  any  express  or  implied  exception  to  the  operation  of  the 
statnte  of  limitations,  by  making^  the  insolrent  a  trustee  for  his 
creditors,  in  respect  to  his  future  property,,  or  by  maldog^  any  de- 
mand, included  in  the  schedule  of  his  debts,  a  debt  of  record. 

The  including  of  a  demand  in  the  schedule  of  the  insolvent's  de^ti,  is 
sufficient  eridenoe  tp  sustain  an  issue  on  a  replication  of  a  new  pro* 
mise  to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the  period  of  limita* 
tion  has  not  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  schedule. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia* 
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This  suit  was  instituted  by  the  appellant  against      i82i. 
the  respondentSi  on  the  Chancery  side  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  county  of 
Alexandria,  under  the  local  >  law  giving  a  process  in 
Chancery  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  attachmeqt. 

The  bill  charged  a  debt  due  On  bills  of  exchange, 
from  the  defendant,  Henderson,  to  the  complainant ; 
that  the  debtor  was  an  absentee;  that  he  had  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  Auld  ;  and  prayed  a 
condemnation  of  those  funds^  to  answer  the  com- 
plainant's demand*      The  defendant,    Henderson, 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  non  assumpsit  tn- 
fra  quinque  annos.     To  this  plea  the.  complainant 
filed  the  following  replication :  And  the  said  W. 
Bowie  saifli,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from 
having' and  maintaining  his  bill  aforesaid,  by  any 
thing  alleged  by  the  defendant,  Hendersoii,  in  his 
plea  aforesaid ;  because  he  saith,  that  the  said  A. 
Henderson,  on  the  8tli  of  May,  1806,  in  the  county 
of  Alexandria,  before  N.  F-,t)ne  of  the  judges  of  flie. 
District  of  Columbia,  did  tak6  the  benefit  of  the  adt 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  did  then  and  there  give  a  schedule 
of  his  estate,  and  a  list  of  his  creditors,;  and  in  the 
said  list  of  his  creditors  so  given  in,  he^  the  $aid  Hen- 
derson, did  state,  that  the  said  complainant  was  a 
creditor  of  his  to  the  amount  of  g4,586  39^  cents — 
which  said  list  of  creditors  so  given  in,  he,  the  said 
Henderson,  did  state,  was  entered  of  record  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  Court  of  the  county  of  Alexan- 
dria, as  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  said  Court 
will  fully  aad  at  large  appear,  and  which  said  debt 
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1821.       SO  given  in,  is  the  debt  for  which  the  complainant 
^O^^    has  instituted  his  suit  aforesaid.    And  the  said  com- 

Bowie 

V.  plainant  saith,  that  the  moneys  and  effects  which  the 
said  complainant  seeks,  in  his  bill  aforesaid,  to  subject 
to  the  payment  of  bis  debt  aforesaid,  were  obtain^ 
and  acquired  by  the  said  defendant,  Henderson,  long 
subsequent  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  insolvency  afore- 
said. And  the  said  complainant  sbithy  that  as  soon 
as  he,  the  said  complainant^  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  the  said  defendant,  Henderson,  having  obtained 
the  funds  aforesaid,  and  within  the  period  of  six 
months  after  he  obtained  a  knowledge  theteof^  he, 
the  said  complainant,  did  institute  his  aforesaid  bill 
in  Chancery,  to  subject  the  funds  to  the  payment  of 
his  said  debt,  all  which,  &c  The  defendant  de- 
murred to  this  replication,  and  the  Court  below,  o» 
hearing,  adjudged  the  demurrer  good. 

The  question  in  this  case  turned  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  passed  March  3d,  1803,  which  is  in 
these  words : 

"  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  upon  the  peti- 
tioning debtor's  executing  a  deed  or  deeds  to  the  said 
trustee,  conveying  all  his  property,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  and  all  his  claims,  rights,  and  credits, 
agreeably  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  said  debtor, 
and  on  delivering  all  his  said  property  which  he 
shall  have  in  his  possession,  together  with  his  books, 
papers,  and  evidences  of  debts  of  every  kind,  to  the 
said  trustee,  and  the  said  trustee's  certifying  the 
^ame  to  the  said  judge  in  ^/iTitiog,  it  shall  be  liiwful 
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for  the  said  judge  to  make  an  order  to  the  marshal, 
jiulori  or  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  which  said  debtor 
is  then  confined,  commandiqg  that  the  said  debtor 
shall  be  thenceforth  discharged  frdm  his  imprison- 
ment ;  and  he  shall  be  immediately  discharged,  and 
^e  said  order  shall  be  a  sti£Scient  warrant  therefor : 
Provided^  That  no  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  laws,  and  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
or  on  account  of  the  same,  shall  be  discharged  from 
imprisonment :  And  provided  like^e^  \  That  any 
property  which  the  debtor  may  afterwards  acquire, 
(excjeipt  the  necessary  Wearing  apparel  and  bedding 
for  his  family,  dnd  his  tools,  if  a  mechanic  or  manu- 
facturer^) shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
any  thing  herein  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'' 


isstu 

Hendencfn. 


This  cause  ^as  argued  by.  Mr.  Swmn  and  Mr.  March  i^snt^ 
Janesy  for  the  appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor^  for  the 
respondents,  "the  former  insisted,  that  the  above  sec- 
tion of  the  insolvent  act  created  an  exception  to  the 
general  operation  of  the  stature  of  limitations  in  fa- 
vour of  tifose  demands  on  which  the  insolvent's  person 
was  discharged  under  that  section.  They  argued . 
that  the  insolvent,  after  his  discharge,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  respect  to  his  future  property^-as  a  trus- 
tee for  his  creditors,  and  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  a  trust :  and,  also,  that 
this  debt  was  to  be  considered  as  excepted  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  because  it  was  made  a 
debt  of  record  by  being  included  in  the  list  of  cre- 
ditors under  the  insolvent  act. 


^IS  CASES  IN  THE  SUPREME  GQURT 

latr.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 

""^^r^    iMon  of  ihe  Court,  and  after  stating  the  case,  pro* 
V.         ceeded  as  follows : 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  such  exception  is  con- 
tained in  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  in  the  act  of 
Congress  concerning  insolvent  debtors  If  it  is  to  be 
created  at  all,  it  must  be  bj  implication^  It  is  con- 
tended in.  the  first  place,  that  the  insd vent  debtor, 
after  his  discharge,  is  to  be  considered  in  respect  to 
his  futtfte^  property,  as  a  trustee  for  his  creditors ; 
and-  the  statute  of  limitation  does  not  iiin  against  a 
trust.  If  he  is  a  trustee,  for  his  creditors,  is  be 
a  trustee  for  those  creditors  only  who  were  such 
at  the  time  he  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  act  ? 
or,  is  he  a  trustee  for  those  who  tilRerwards  be- 
come his  creditors  ?  It  will  not  ke  pretended  that 
lie  is  exclusively  a  trustee  for  the  former:  and  if  he 
be  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  then 
this  suit  should  have  been  brought  for  the  l>enefit  of 
all,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  creditor.  The 
proviso  of  the  section  respecting  the  liability  of  the 
future  propferty  of  the  insolvent,  has  been  supposed 
to  aid  the  argument  that  he  is  a  trustee  :  But  we  are 
all  of  a  different  opinion  I'thb  previous  part  of  the 
section  having  exempted  his  person  from  imprison- 
ment, the  object  en  the  proviso  was  to  make  all  his 
future  efiects  liable,  aod  to  retain  all  the  remedies 
against  it,  in  the  same  manner  ^s  if  his  person  had 
not  been  discharged.  The. act,  therefore,  did  not  in- 
tend to  create  any  new  liability,  or  any  new  trust. 

It .  is  farther  insisted,  that  this  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  exception  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  be- 
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cause  it  is  a  debt  of  record.    But  a  debt  of  record,       i82i. 
in  the  sense  of  the  common  law.  is  a  debt  or  contract    ^"^X^^^ 

Spnog 

created  of  record  ;  such  as  a  scatute  staple,  or  sta-         v. 
tute  merchant,  and  not  one  whose  previous  existence     una  ins. 
is  only  admitted  of  record.    The  effect  of  recording    ^^^^r- 
this  debt  was  merely  an  admission  of  its  existence, 
and  not  a  change  of  its  nature.     It  would  have  been 
sufficient  evidence,  if  five  years  had  not  elapsed  after 
recording,  to  have  sustained  an  issue  on  a  replication 
of  a  new  promise  to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions.   But  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed,  it 
could  have  no  application  in  this  case.     It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  demurrer  to  the  repli- 
cation is  sustained,  and  that  judgment  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  defendant. 

Decree  affirmed. 


(Practice.} 

Spring  ef  aZ.  V.  The  South  Carolina  Insu- 
rance Company. 

In  VD*  equity  cause«  the  ret  in  Utis^tion  may  be  sold  by  order  of  the 
CiiKuit  Court,  and  the  proceeds  in? ested  in  stocks,  notwithstanding^ 
the  pendency  of  an  appeal  to  this  Cotf  \ 

Mr.  Hunti  for  the  respondents,  moved  to  docket  jifardt  \m, 
and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this  case,  which  was  a  suit 
in  Chancery,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
South  Carolina,  iio  transcript  of  the  record  having 
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1621.       been  lodged  by  the  appellants  with  the  clerk  of  this 
u^^todstaT    ^^^^>  within  the  first  six  days  of  the  term,  accord- 
y.         ing  to  the  rule. 

Sb  PackagM 
of  Gdodi. 

Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  appellants,  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  no  certificate  was  produ- 
ced froin  the  clerk  of  the  Court  below,  stating  that 
an* appeal  had  been  taken,  according  to  the  rule4 

The  Court  denied  the  motion,  but  stated  that  as 
the  object  of  the  respondents  was  to  have  the  pro-* 
ceeds  of  the  property  in  litigation,  which  had  been 
sold  by  order  of  the  Court  below,  invested  in  stocks, 
such  investment  might  be  made  by  the  Court  below, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the  appeal  in  this 
Court. 

Motion  denied.* 

a  Vide  new  rule  of  Courl  of  the  present  term.  AtUtf  Rnle 
XXXII. 


(Instance  Court.) 

The  United  States  v.  Six  Packages  op  Goods, 

Toler^  Claimant. 

Under  the  67th  section  of  the  Collection  Act  of  thoSd  of  March,  1799, 
G.  128.,  where  goods  were  entered  hj  an  ag^ent  of  the  owner  on  his 
behalf,  and  the  entry  included  only  a  part  of  the  goods  which  the 
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packages  contained,  and  the  ovrner  subsequently  made  a  further,  or         1821. 
post  entry  of  the  residue  of  the  g^oods ;  and  the  packag^es  being     ^^^'V"^ 
opened  several  days  afterwards  and  examined  by  the  collector  in  the  United  States 
presence  of  two  merchants,  and  their  contents  found  to  agree  with  ^*  • 

the  two  entries  taken  together,  but  to  differ  materially  from  the  of  Goods, 
first  entry ;  heldf  that  the  collector  was  not  precluded  from  making 
a  seizure  of  the  goods  after  the  second  entry,  for  a  variance  between 
the  contents  of  the  packages  and  the  first  entry,  and  that  such  sei- 
zure must  be  followed  by  confiscation,  unless  it  should  appear  that 
such  difference  proceeded  from  accident  and  mistake,  and  not  from 
an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New-York. 

This  was  a  libel  of  information  filed  in  the  Court 
below  against  certain  goods  imported  from  London 
in  the  ship  Isabella,  at  the  port  of  New-York,  as  for- 
feited under  the  67th  section  of  the  collection  act  of 
the2dofMarch,1799,  c.  128. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attorney-  GeiieraJj   MarOi  m%. 
and  Mr.  Pinkney^  for  the  U  nited  States ;  and  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Wheaton^  for  the  claimant 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  March  \iih. 
the  Court. 

This  is  a  libel  under  the  67th  section  of  the  collec- 
tion law,  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799. 

This  section  provides,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector,  naval  officer,  or  other  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, after  entry  made  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandize, on  suspicion  of  fraud,  to  open  and  exa-' 
mine,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  reputable 
merchants,  any  package  or  packages  thereof,  and  if, 
upon  examination,  they  shall  be  found  ta  agree  with 

Vol.  VI.  Qt 
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ia2i.       tbfi  entries,  the  officer  making  such  seizure  and  exa- 
,T  •  ^ «.  1     mination,  shall  cause  tbe  same  to  be  repacked,  and 

Uoited  states  ^  i.      l     •  •  •■ 

▼.  delivered  to  the  ownej  or  claimant  fortbwith  ;  and 
'^Goodik^'^  the  expense  of  such  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the 
said  collector  or  other  officer,  and  allowed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  accounts  :  but  if  any  of  the  packages 
so  examined,  shall  be  found  to  differ  in  their  contents 
from  the  entry^  then  the  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dize contained  in  such  package  or  packages,  shaill  be 
forfeited  :  Provided,  that  the  sard  forfeiture  shall  not 
be  incurred,  if  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  collector  and  naval  officer  of  the  district 
where  the  same  shall  happen,  if  there  be  a  naval  of- 
ficer, and  if  there  be  no  naval  officer,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Collector  or  of  the  Court  in  which  a  pro- 
secution for  the  forfeiture  shall  be  had,  that  such  dif- 
ference arose  from  accident  or  mistake,  and  not  from 
an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue 

These  goods  being  claimed  by  Hugh  K.  Toler,  of 
the  City  of  New-York,  merchant,  were  condemned 
by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New- York,  which  sentence  be- 
ing reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  that  district,  an 
appeal  from  the  last  sentence  has  been  taken  to  this 
Court. 

Before  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  whe- 
ther they  establish  a  frs^ud,  without  which  the  prose- 
cution under  this  section  cannot  be  susuined,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of.  a  questiqn  of  law,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  counsel  for  the.  claimant. 

It  b  conceded  on  all  h.ands,  that  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, I&IO,  the  six  packages  which  ar^.  libelled 
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were  entered  at  the  castoim-hodse  by  Thomu  Ash,  fissi. 
on  behalf  of  the  claimant/ and  that  the  entry  covered 
only  apart  of  the  goods  which  the  packages  con-  .^  r 
tained.  That  two  days  after,  Toler  himself  com-  of  G^^' 
pleted  the  entry  of  the  resid  e  of  the  goods  which 
Were  in  these  packages,  and  which  had  not  been 
previously  entered  by  Ash.  Several  days  after,  the 
packages  were  opeped  and  ezammed  by  the  coUec- 
lor,  in  presence  of  two  merchants,  and  their  contents 
were  found  pot  to  differ,  but  to  agree  with  the  two 
"entries  taken  together ;  but  to  differ  very  materially 
from  the  first  entry  made  by  Ash  ;  upon  which  the 
collector  made  a  seizure  of  them.  On  these  facts, 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  it  is' denied  that  the 
collector  had  any  right  to  seize,  inasmuch  as,  when 
the  inspection  took  place,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  goods  found  ia  the  packages,  and  those 
mentioned  in  the  invoices.  It  is  said,  that  the  col- 
lector, if  he  suspected  a  fraud,  ought  to  have  made  a 
seizure  before  the  second  entry,  in  which  case  the 
difference  which  would  have  existed  between  the 
goods  on  which  a  duty  was  secured,  and  those  in  the 
packages,  would  have  justified  such  an  act,  but  that 
by  waiting  until  a  second  entry  was  made,  the  fraud, 
if  any  committed,  was  purged.  In  support  of  this 
position,  it  is  said,  that  the  collection  law  provides  for 
a  post  entry  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  very  oath 
which  is  taken  when  an  entry  is  made,  imposes  on 
the  party  who  mtikes  it,  the  duty,  in  case  he  shall  af- 
terwards discover  any  other  goods  in  a  package  than 
those  first  entered  by  him,  of  immediately  informing 
the  collector,  and  making  a  further  entry  thereof. 
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1821.  This  provision^  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  suppodp 

,r^"f^Y^    no  more  than  that  a  deficiedt  or  defective  entry  may 

United  States  •  ■ 

V.         be  made. innocently,  and  under  a  mistake,  withoat 
^rfG^r*  any  certain  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  contents 
of  the  packages  entt  re  \    For,  if  the  party  making^ 
an  entry,  knows  at  the  time  of  other  goods,  such 
other  goods  cannot  be  entered  afterwards,  and  thedath 
usual  on  such  occasions  cannot  be  taken,  without  ad- 
mitting that  a  perjury  had  been  committed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  entry.     The  Court  is,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that,  although  the  seizure  was  not  made  un- 
til after  the  second  entfyj  the  collector  had  a  right  to 
seize  for  any  vdriaoce  between  the  coqtents  of  the 
packages,  add  the  first  entry,  and  that  such  seizure 
will  be  valid,  and  must  be  followed  by  sentence  of 
condemnation,  unless  it  shall  turn  out  that  such  dif- 
ference, proceeded  from  accident  or  mistake,  and  not 
from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue.     Whether 
the  case  of  the  claimant  be  entitled  to  this  favourable 
interpretation,  the  Court  will  now  proceed  to  inquire. 
A  great  deal  of  testimony,   which  was  not  pro- 
duced in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  which  might  easily 
have   been,  (as   all   the  witnesses  resided   in  the 
City  of  New-York,)  has  been  taken  since  the  ap- 
peal ;  and  it  is  on  this  testimony,  as  well  as  on  that 
which  was  there  taken,  that  the  sentence  of  that 
Court  must  now  be  reviewed. 

It  is  in  proof,  and  indeed  admitted  by  the  claimant, 
that  a  very  imperfect  entry  of  the  goods  contained  in 
these  packages  was  made  on  Saturday,  the  third 
day  of  Novejnber,  1810,  by  Thomas  Ash,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Toler  to  enter  the  same  -,  and  that 
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the  residence  of  this  goods  therein  contained  was  not      isti. 
^tered  by  the  claimant,  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  ^^f'YI^ 

•'  '  •'  United  StBlet 

same  month.  To  escape  from  the  consequences  of  ▼• 
ttke&nt  entries  not  being  complete,  and  to  repel  the  ofGcoST 
imputfltion  of  its  originating  in  fraud,  the  plaintiff 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  letter  corering  the 
invoices  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  second  entry, 
was  not  received  by  him  when  the  first  entry 
was  made.  To  establish  this  fact,  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Crane^  has  bisen  examined  as  a  witness^  and 
admitting  that  be  hjas  told  the  mith,  there  would 
be  jsome  reason  to  believe,  that  such  were  the  fact ; 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  now  appear 
in  this  cause,  which  compel  us  to  withhold  from 
Mr.  Cra,ne  the  credit  which  might  otherwise  be  due 
to  bim«  The  usgal  course  of  business,  as  testified 
to  by  several  very  respectable,  merchants,  stand  op- 
posed to  his  relation,  that  invoices  of  only  part  of 
the;  goods  contained  in  those  packages,  were  enclo- 
sed  in  a  letter  to  H.  K.  Toler  &  Co.,  and  mvoices  of 
the  other  goods  in  a  letter  to  J.  K.  Jaffray,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  that  gentleman  at  Albany. 
It  appears  from  all  the  testimony,  that  if  a  package, 
consigned  to  one  person,  contain  goods  belonging  to 
different  persons,  it  is  customary,  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  say  indispensable,  to  send  to  the  consignee 
of  the  package,  invoices  of  all  the  goods  which  it 
tpntains,  or  to  refer,  in  the  main  invoice  of  the  con- 
signee, to  the  invoice  of  the  other  goods ;  and  that 
the  withholding  such  invoices  or  information,  would 
.be  considered  as  strong  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
defraud  the  revenue.     Another  circumstance  whioh 
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1881.  detracts  much  from  the  credit  of  this  witness,  is,  that 
.  ^'f^'Y^  i^  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
T.  signment,  a  copartnership  subsisted  between  the 
^oT^Sl*  claimant  and  the  Jaffrajs  of  London.  This  appears 
not  only  from  an  advertisement  of  a  dissolution  of 
such  copartnership,^  which  has  been  published  since 
the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  one  of  the  New- 
York  papers,  but  from  other  testimony  in  the  cause, 
and  from  no  contrary  proof  being  furnished  by  Mr. 
Toler.  Now,  if  such  partnership  really  existed, 
which  cannot  well  be  disbelieved,  it  is  most  extra- 
(."l^^inary  indeed,  that  all  the  invoices  of  the  goods  in 
that  package  should  not  have  been  sent  to  the  part- 
ner residing  permanently  in  the  citv  of  New*York« 
but  that  an"in voice  of  part  of  them  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  aqd  of  another,  and  of  the  most  valua- 
ble part,  to  a  partner  who  might  or  might  not  have 
reached  this  country  when  the  Isabella  arrived.  If 
merchants,  who  must  be  presumed  to  know  how  to 
manage  their  business,  will  act  in  a  manner  so  con^ 
trary  tothe  general  practice  of  commercial  men,  they 
must  expect,  and  cannot  complain,  if  snck  deviation 
from  established  usage  crie^te  suspicions  unfavoura-^ 
ble  to  the  integrity  of  the  particular  transaction.  It 
would  have  added  something  tothe  value  of  the  tes- 
tttnopy  of  Mr.  Crane,  if  the  name  of  the  merchant  at 
Albany,  to  ivhose  care  the  lettei*  for  Mr.  Jafiray  had 
been  transmitted,  6r  if  the  letter  itself,  with  the  post- 
jnarks,  had  been  produced;  The  importance  of  the 
t^inony  of  Mr.  A8h,,asidelivereid  before  the^Circuit 
Court,  is  much  weakened  by  that  of  Judge  Van 
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Ness,  who  has  also  been  examioed  »Qce  the  appeal ;       1B21. 
for,  instead  of  being  simply  told  at  the  custom  bouse,  j^^^^^^^^  ^ 
when  he  asked  for  a  permit,  that  he  most  call  again,    .     ▼. 
it  appears  he  stated,  cm  hi9  examination  in  the  Dis-    of  Goods. 
trict  Court,  that  when  he  applied  for  a  permit  on  the 
Sd  pf  November,  he  was  told  at  the  custom  house, 
that  ^^  they  wished  to  examine  the  goods  before  they 
were  delivered ;"  and  that  although  he  did  not  see 
Mr.  Toler  until  Monday,  he  communicated  to  his 
clerk,  Mr,  Crane,:  what  had  passed,  who  doubdess 
^ve  the  same  information  tp  his  principal,  which 
will  account  for  the  solicitude  which  he  discovered 
so  early  on  Monday  morning  to  enter  the  goods 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  entry  of  Mr.  Ash. 
There  are  other,  circumstances  in  this  case,  that  are 
not  here  noticed,  which  render  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Toler,jtQ  say  the  least,  extremely  question- 
able. 

The  Court  qannot  dismiss  diis  cause  without  ex- 
pressing its  surprise,  that  more  than  ten  years' have 
elapsed  since  the  filing  of  the  libel  in  the  District 
Court.  As  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  exa- 
mined since  the  appeal,  reside  in  the  eity  in  which 
the  cause  was  tried,  they  mighi,  and  ought,  to  have 
been  examined  in  that  Court^iand  it  their  testimony 
had  there  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  used  in.  the 
Circuit  Court,  a  final  decision:  might  have  been  had 
many  years  ago,  and  before  the  insolvencies  which 
it  is  suggested  have  happened,  and  have  rendered  the 
further  prosecudon  of  these  proceedings  of  little  or 
■0  importance  to  the  parties^ 
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18SU  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  reroked,  and 

^^^"^'^^  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 

T.  District  Court  afiSrmed. 

GrAtz. 


(Chancext.) 

Brashier  v.  Gratz  et  al. 

The  general  rale  is,  that  time  ii  not  of  the  esaeiice  of  a  contract  of 
sale  ;  and  a  failure  pn  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  render,  to  per- 
£9nn  his  contract,  on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of  itself,  deprive 
him  of  lus  right  to  si  specific  performance,  when  he  is  able  to  com- 
ply with  his  part  of  the  eng^agement 

But  circumstances  may  be  so  changed,  that  the  object  of  the  party  can 
no  longer  be  accomplished,  and  he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  if  the  contract  had  been  performed  in  due  time.  In  suck 
a  case,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at 
law. 

Fart  performance  will,  under  some  circumstances,  induce  the  Court 
to  relieve. 

But  where  a  considerable  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  where  the  party 
demanding  a  specific  performance  has  failed  to  perfdrm  his  part  of 
the  contract,  and  the  demand  is  made  after  a  great  change  in  the 
title  and  the  value  of  the  land,  and  there  is  a.  want  of  reciprocity  in 
the  obligations  of  the  respective  parties,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  not 
interfere. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  B.  Hardin*  for  the 
appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  respondents.^ 

a  He  cited  1  FonhL  Eq.  227.  9  Vtz.  415.  2  P.  Wnu.  243^  4 
Bro.  Qi.Rep.  329.  469.  391.  1  Fet.jun.  221.  1  AA.  12. 

b  Who  cited  Sugd.  Tend.  246.  5  Fes.  720.  Note.  1  Fes. 
jun.  450.  9  Craneh,  456.  8  Cranchj  471. 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi*      I82i. 
Dion  of  the  Court.  ^T^'h^ 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the   Circuit         ▼. 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  dismissing  a  bill   jum^i^. 
brought  by  the  appellant  against  the'  heirs  of  Mi- 
chael Gratz  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

Michael  Gratz,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  had 
purchased  from  John  Craig,  of  Kentucky,  a  tract  of 
land  containing,  by  the  survey,  one  thousand  acres, 
for  which  no  patent  had  then  issued.  Subsequent  to 
this  purchase,  the  patent  issued  in  the  name  of  Craig, 
who  sold  a  part  of  the  land  to  Keyser,  and  a  suit  had 
been  brought  in  the  federal  Court  of  Kentucky  by 
Gratz,  against  Craig  and  Keyser,  to  compel  a  con- 
veyance of  the  land.  Michael  Gratz  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  sold  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres,  part  of  this  tract,  to  Robert  Barr. 

While  the  suit  against  Craig  and  Kdyser  was  de- 
pending, Walter  Brashier,  the  plaintiff,  who  resides 
in  Kentucky,  came  to  Philadelphia  on  business,  and 
on  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1807,  purchased 
the  residue  of  the  land  from  Gratz.  Brashier  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Barr. 

The  residue  of  the  land  was  estimated  by  the  par- 
ties  at  302  acres,  for  which  Brashier  agreed  to  give 
the  sum  of  $6795  in  his  negotiable  notes,  payable  in 
six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months.  From  this  sum 
was,  however,  deducted  $250^  ^^  allowed  to  the  said 
Walter  Brashier,  towards  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
prosecuting  the  suits  now  depending,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  lands  hereby  contracted  for,  Which  is  ac- 
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1821.       cepted  by  the  said  Walter^  as  a  full  satisfoction  for 
all  costs,  trouble  and  expense  which  he  may  be  at,  in 
prosecuting  the  said   suits,  and  which   he  hereby 
agrees  and  undertakes  to  manage  at  his  own'  costs 
and  expense.     And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  a  correct 
and  accurate  survey  shall  be  made,  at  the  expense  of 
the  said  Michael,  of  all  the  said  residue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tract  of  land,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
"original  survey  thereof,  not  sold  to  the  said  Robert 
Barr  ;  and  if,  upon  sUch  survey,  it  shall  be  found, 
that  the  said  residue  doth  not  contain  the  quantity  of 
S02  acres,  then,  for  every  one  deficient,  the  said  Mi- 
chael Gratz,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
shall  pay  or  allow  to  the  said  Walter  Brashier,  his  ex- 
ecutors, administrators  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-two dollars  aujd  a  half;  and  if  any  part  of  the  said 
residue  shall  be  lost,  in  all,  or  any  of  the  said  suits 
now  depending,  or  that  may  be  instituted  hereafter, 
for  any  part  of  the  said  residue,  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall 
only  be  liable  to  refund  to  him,  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier, his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the 
turn  of  1 1  dollars  26  cents,  for  each  and  every  acre 
80  lost.     It  being  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  Wal- 
ter Brashier  has  purchased  the  title  of  the  said  Mi- 
chael Gratz,  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard,  and  so  that 
he  shall  have  no  recourse  against  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  for  want  of,  or  for  any  defect  in  the  title  to 
the  said  residue,  or  any  part  thereof,  save  only  the 
price  of  1 1  dollars  25  cents  per  acre,  for  every  acre 
which  shall  be  lost  as  aforesaid.     And  the  said  M. 
G.  for  himself,  bis  heijrs,  executors,  and  administra- 
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tors,  doth  coirenant  and  agree,  that  he  or  they  shall  and  is«i. 
will,  at  any  time  after  payment  of  the  notes  aforesaid, 
when  thereunto  required,  by  a  good  and  sufficient 
deed,  conveyance,  or  assurance  in  the  law,  convey 
end  assure  unto  the  use  of  him,  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier,  his  heiris  and  assigns  forever,  all  his,  the  said 
Michael  Gratz's  estate,  right,  title  and  interest,  of  and 
in  all  the  said  residue  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land. 

Mr.  Brashier  executed  his  notes  in  conformity 
with  this  contract,  and  returned  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  requested  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  T.  Barr,  to 
attend  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  then  depending. 
Mr.  Barr  resided  near  the  place  whefe  the  Court  was 
held^  and  Mr.  Brashier  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  mil(^s.  Mr.  Barr  immediately  employed 
Mr.  Bledsoe,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  to  assist  Mr, 
Hughes,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Gratz,  and 
some  time  afterwards  spoke  to  Mr.  Wicklifie,  but  difl 
not  pay  him  a  fee.  No  progress,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  th^se  suits,  and  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  pay  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the  Court,  which 
were  demknded  and  received  from  Michael  Gratz, 
in  the  year  1811,  and  afterwards  from  bis  represent 
tatives. 

The  notes  for  the  purchase  money  were  protested 
for  non-payment,  aifd  have  not  been  paid. 

In  1811,  Mi*.  Brashier  came  to  Philadelphia,  when 
Gratz  offered  to  ^convey  "the  land  on  his  paying  his 
notes.  Mr.  Brashier  being  unable  to  pay  them, 
Gratz  offered  to  rescind  the  contract,  which  Bra- 
shier declining  to  do,  the  question  was  referred 
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1821.       to  arbitrators,  who  were  of  opimon,  that  the  contract 
was  still  binding.    About  this  time,  Brasbier,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  much  embarra8sed,.appeafii  to 
have  become  notoriously  insolvent     In  the  autumn 
of  1811,  Gratz  departed  this  lifc^,  and  lA  July,  1812, 
his  heirs  again  offered  to  convey,  on  payment  of  the 
notes  which  Brashier  had  given  for  the  purchase 
money.     Payment  not  being  made,  the  heirs  of 
Gratz  took  the  management  of  the  suits  again  into 
their  own  hands,  which  were  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
and  in  1813,  were  finally  determined  by  a  decree  ill 
their  favour.     About  this  time  the  land  ros^  sudden- 
ly to  about  80  or  1 00  dollars  per  iacre.    After  the 
decision  of  the  cause,  and  after,  this  icise  in  the  value 
of  the  land,  Brashier,  in  November,  1813,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Lewis  Saunders,  by  which 
he  was  to  convey  to  Saunders  half  the  land  purr 
chased  of  Gratz,  in  consideration  6f  Saunders  pay- 
ing, or  tendering  to  the  heirs  of  Gratz,  the  full 
amount  of  the  notes  he  had  given  for  the  purchase. 
Saunders  immediately  offered  his  contract  to  the 
heirs  of  Gratz,  and  requested  them,  if  :hey  were 
willing  to  take  it,  and  to  indemnify  him,  to  acknow- 
ledge a  tender  of  the  money,  which  the  contract 
bound  him  to  tender.     They  avowed  their  opinion, 
that  the  contract  of  Michael  Gratz  with  Brashier 
was  of  no  validity,  but  consented  to  take  the  contract 
with   Saunders,    and     acknowledged  the    tender. 
When  in  possession  of  this  acknowledgment,  Bra- 
shier instituted  his  suit  in  the  Court  of  Kentucky 
for  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1807.    The  defendants  removed  this  suit 
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into  the  Circuit  Coort  ot  the  United  StateSi  where  i82i. 
thej  filed  their  answer,  insisting^  that  the  Court 
ought  not  to  decree  a  specific  performance,  because 
the  plaintiff  had  totally  failed  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract  until  there  was  such  a  change  of  dr- 
cumstances  as  materially  to-  afiect  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  The  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill,  and 
from  that  decree  the  plaintiff  has  appealed  to  this 
Court. 

The  appellant  insists,  that  in  equity,  time  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract ;  that  it  is  in  part  per- 
formed ;  and  that  his  failure  to  pay  the  purchase  mo- 
ney until  December,  1813^  when  the  tender  was 
made,  is  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  tue  case. 

The  rule^  that  time  is  pot  of  the  essence  of  a  con-    Ltinit»tion*or 
tract,  has  certainly  been  recognized  in  Courts  of  thmt  ume  is  not 

"^  of  the  MMOoe 

equity ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  failure  on  of  th«coDtnct 
the  part  of  a  puircifaaser  or  vendor,  to  perform  his 
contract  on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of  itself,  de« 
prive  him  of  his  right  to  demand  a  specific  perform- 
ance at  a  subsequent  d^y,  when  he  shall  be.  able  to 
comply  with  his  part  of  the  engagement.  It  may  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  direct  compensation  for 
the  breach  of  contract  in  point  of  time,  and  in  such 
case  the  object  of  the  parties  is  e0eccuated  )by  carry-, 
ing  it  into  execution.  But  the  rule  is  not  uriiversal. 
Circumstances  may  be  so  changed,  that  the  object 
of  the  party  can  be  no  longed  accomplished,  that  he 
who  is  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  other  contracting 
jMirty,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would  have  stood  had  the  contract  beeii  performed. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  iniquitous  to 
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i8f  1.    .  decree  a  specific  performance,  and  a  Court  of  equity 
will  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at  law. 

It  is  true,  that  he  who  has  been  ready  to  perform, 
may  at  any  time  file  his  bill  in  Chancery,  requiring 
the  other  party  to  perform  his  contract  or  to  rescind 
it ;  and  the  Court  will  rescind  the  contract  if  he  who 
has  failed  cannot,  or  will  not,  perform  it  But  this 
is  not  always  necessary,  and  would  not  be  always  as 
adequate  remedy. 

If,  then,  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  be  brought 
by  a  party  who  is  himself  in  fault,  the  Court  will 
consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  decree 
according  to  those  circumstances. 

A  consideration  always  entitled  to  great  weight, 
is,  that  the  contract,  though  not  fully  executed,  has 
been  in  part  performed.  The  plaintiff  claims  the 
benefit  of  this  principle^  and  alleges^  that  by  prose- 
cuting  and  managing,  at  his  own  expense,  the  suits 
depending  in  Kentucky,  he  has  perforqed  that  part 
of  the  agreement. 

if  this  allegation  be  supported  by  the  fact,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  great  influence  in  the  decision  of 
the  cause. 

The  evidence  is,  that  the  plaintiff,  soon  after  his 
return  to  Kentucky,  employed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bar,  in  addition  to  the  counsel  previously  engaged  by 
Mr.  Gratz,  and  paid  him  his  fee.  It  is  also  in  evi- 
dence, that  finding  the  business  did  not  advance,  h* 
spoke  to  other  counsel ;  but  his  application  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  fee,  and  was  not  much  regarded. 
It  appears  that  a  survey  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
dejposition  of  a  Mr.  William  Morton  was  indispensa- 
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ble  to  the  successful  tenniuatioD  of  the  caus^.  Yet  lasi. 
the  suirej  was  not  made,  and  the  deposition  of  Mr* 
Morton,  though  its  Importance  bad  been  communi- 
cated to  Brashier,  was  not  taken.  The  fees  to  the 
officers  of  the  Court  were  not  paid,  and  Mr.  Gratz 
was  required  to  pay  them*  From  March,  1807, 
when  the  contract  was  made,  to  the  autumn  of  1811, 
when  Mr.  Gratz  died,  the  suit  did  not  advance.  The 
clerk  informs  us,  that  during  this  time,  no  other  step 
was  taken  in  the  cause  than  to  mov^  for  leave  to 
amend  the  bill  and  to  continue  it.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  Mr.  Brashier's  affairs,  and  his  insolvency, 
added  to  this  experience  of  his  neglect  of  the  cause, 
were  but  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  its 
future  progress,  or  in  his  future  attention  to  it.  In 
1812,  the,  heirs  of  Mr.  Gratz  took  the  management 
of  the  business  into  their  own  hands.  The  deposi- 
tion of  Mr*  Morton  was  takeq,  the  Survey  was  made, 
and,  in  1813,  a  decree  was  obtained  in  their  favour. 

We  think  this  cannot  be  considered  as  such  a  per- 
ibfnaince  of  his  undertaking,  ^'  to  manage  the  suits 
at  his  own  expen^,"  as  to  entitle  him  to  call  on  the 
vendor  for  an  exeoutioB  of  the  contract 

It  has  also  been  contended,  that  by  the  agreement 
between  the  parties,  Mr.  Gratz  was  bound  to  survey 
the  land,  and  that  this  was  a  preliminary  step  to  be 
taken  by  him  before  he  could  justly  require  Mr.  Bra- 
shier  to  pay  his  notes  for  the  purchase  money. 

Although  this  could  not,  at  law,  be  pleaded  to 
notes  importing  an  absolute  promise  to  pay  money, 
it  will  readily  be  ndmitted^  that  if  the  understanding 
of  the  parties  had  been,  that  Mr.  Gratz  should  make 
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nth  the  survey,  and  that  it  should  precede  the  payment 
of  the  notes,  such  understanding  would  account  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  notes,  and  would  place  the 
demand  for  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract  on 
very  strong  ground. 

But  the  agreement  does  not  indicate  the  expecta- 
tion, that  Mr.  Gratz  should  make  the  survey,  al- 
though the  expense  of  it  would  be  chargeable  to  him, 
and  as  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Brashier, 
and  could  be  of  none  to  Mr.  Gratz,  as  Mr.  Brashier 
was  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Gratz  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  expectation  was  not  unreasonable,  that 
Mr.  Brashier  would  cause  it  to  be  made.  He  might 
be  expected  to  move  in  this  business,  and  to  require 
Mr.  Gratz  to  attend  to  it.  His  not  having  done  so, 
is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  suppose  the  survey  to  be 
of  any  consequence,  because  he  did  not  intend  to 
pay  so  much  of  the  purchase  money  as  the  survey 
would  show  he  ought  to  pay. 

But  the  articles  of  agreement,  far  from  showing 
that  the  survey  was  to  precede  the  payment  of  the 
notes,  contain  expressions  indicating  the  intention, 
that  their  payment  was  not  to  depend  on  the  survey. 
The  parties  stipulate,  that  for  every  acre  which  the 
survey  shall  show  the  tract  to  contain  less  than  302 
acres,  Gratz  ^^  shall  pay  or  allow"  to  Brashier  the 
sum  of  22  dollars  60  cents.  That  is,  shall  ^<  pay" 
him  if  the  notes  shall  have  been  received,  shall 
*^  allow"  to  him  if  the  deficiency  shall  appear  before 
payment  of  the  notes. 

Had  Mr.  Brashier  been  able  and  willing  to  pay 
his  notes  as  they  became  due,  he  had  sufficient  mo- 
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lives  for  surveying  the  land.    He  had  reason  to  be-       issi. 
lievcy  that  there  would  be  a  deficieocj.    On  his  re-    ^]^*^C^ 
turn  from  Philadelphia,  in  1807,  Mr.  Barr,  who         t." 
lived  upon  the  land,  and  was  acquainted  with  its 
boundaries,  told  him  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  the  quantity  he  had  purchased.     He  knew,  too, 
that  the  land  had  been  actually  surveyed  in  October, 
1807,  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Gratz,  and  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  survey  must  have  disclosed  a  defi- 
ciency.    His  omission  to  make  any  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Gratz,  or  to  make  a  survey,  or  to  demand  one,  show 
that  his  conduct  respecting  his  notes  did  not  depend 
on  a  survey. 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  Mn  Braishier  is  justi- 
fied in  withholding  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  land  was  not 
ascertained  ;  nor  does  the  evidence  support  the  opi- 
nion that  this  fact  had  anv  influence  on  his  conduct.. 

The  plaintiff  also  attempts  to  justify  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  by  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Gratz  to  make  him  a  title.    But  this  excuse  entirely 
fails  him.     He  knew  perfectly  the  state  of  the  title, 
and  the  articles  of  agreement  show  that  he  knew  it. 
They  expressly  declare  that  "  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier  has  purchased   the  title  of  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard ;"  and  that  if 
any  part  of  the  land  be  lost,  the  said  Michael  ^^  shall 
only  be  liable  to  refund  to  him  the  sum  of  1 1  dollars 
25  cents  for  each  acre  that  may  be  lost.*'  The  con- 
tract states  that  suits  werfe  depending  tor  'he  land« 
which  suits  Brashier  undertook  to  manage    and  all 
the  testimony  in  the  cause  shows  that  he  knew,  those 
Vot.  VL  es 
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i8tL  suits  were  brought  for  the  legal  title.  With  this  fuU 
knowledge,  he  purchases  the  title  of  Gratz,  andsti* 
pulatesthat,  after  the  pajment  of  the  purchase  mo* . 
nej,  Gratz  shall  convey,,  not  the  land,  or  a  good 
and  sure  title  to  it^  but  ^^  all  his  the  said  Micbad 
Gratz'  estate,  right,  title  and  interest,  of  and  in  all 
the  said  residue  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  .of. 
land." 

It  is  then  an  essential  ingredient  in  this  contract, 
that  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  without  wait* 
ing  for  the  termination  .of  the  cause.  Brashier  takea 
the  whole  risk  upon  himself,  except  as  to  half  the 
price  of  every  acre  which  may  be  lost ;  and  he  is  not 
to  retain  even  that  portion  of  the  purchase  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  ^^  refunded'*  to  him  whenever  the  loss  shall 
take  place.  He  had  then  no  right  to  withhold  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  until  the  suits 
should  be  determined ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  was 
a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  contract. 
The  state  of  the  title  furnishes  no  sort  of  apology  for 
this  violation.  Gratz  was  able  to  make,  the  convey- 
ance which  he  had  contracted  to  make,  and  which 
Brashier  had  contracted  to  receive  ;  and  his  want  of 
the  legal  title  furnished  no  excuse  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money. 

The  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  property  was  placed,  deserve  serious 
consideration*  The  contract  was  made  while  a  suit 
for  the  title  was  depending,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  circumstance  had  some  influence 
oo  the  pric9  of  the  article.  We  perceive  that  if  any 
part  of  the  land  should  be  lost,  one  half  the  purchase 
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money  should  be  lost  bj  Brashier.  While  the  suits  leeu 
were  dependiDg,  and  the  purchase  money  unpaid, 
Brashier  became  insolvent  Consequently ,  should 
the  land  be  recovered,  it  would  be  the  property  of 
Brashier  at  the  stipulated  price ;  should  it  be  lost, 
Brashier  could  not  pay  that  portion  of  the  price 
which  he  was  to  pay  in  the  event  of  loss.  Under 
such  circumstances,  had  a  suit  in  chancery  been 
brought  to  have  the  contract  rescinded,  unless  he 
would  pay  the  purchase  money,  no  Court  could  have 
hesitated  to  decree  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
bill.  No  Court  could  allow  one  party  to  hold  the 
other  bound,  while  the  obligation  '  was  not  recipro- 
cal ;  or  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  avail  himself  of 
all  favourable  contingencies,  without  being  affected 
by  those  which  were  unfavourable. 

Mr.  Brashier,  then,  if  he  did  not  execute  his  part 
ofttie  contract  with  punctuality,  ought  to  have  exe- 
cuted it  before  a  great  change  of  circumstances  took 
place ;  before  the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  title, 
and  under  which  he  had  purchased,  were  dissipated. 
That  he  did  not  do  so,  and  was  unable  to  do  so,  that 
in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  termination  of  the 
suits  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  comply  with  his 
contract,  weakens  very  much  the  claim  to  a  specific 
performance,  which  he  sets  up  after  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  attended  the  title. 

Another  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight,  is  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  land.  It 
was  purchased  at  22  dollars  SO  cents  per  acre.  Mr. 
Brashier  failed  to  comply,  and  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  bis,  engagements.    More  than  five  years 
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i8Ci.  after  the  last  payment  had  become  due,  the  land  sod* 
denly  rises  to  the  price  ef  80  doUara  per  acre.  Then 
he  tenders  the  purchase  money,  and  demands  a  ape* 
cific  performance.  Had  the  (and  fallen  in  value,  he 
could  not  have  paid  the  purchase  money.  This  total 
want  of  reciprocity  gives  increased  influence  lo  the 
oJbjeetioQS  toaspeciiic  performan<!e,  which  are  fur- 
jushed  by  this  great  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Both  parties  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  transaction  with  Mr.  Saunders,  by  whom  the 
purchase  money  was  tendered  in  Dec  1813.  The 
defendants  say  thai  Brashier  was  still  unable  to  com- 
ply with  his  contract,  and  that  the  tender  was  made 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  by  which  Saun- 
ders was  to  advance  the  whole  purchase  money,  and 
to  receive  half  the  land.  But  it  was  unimportant  to 
them,  whose  money  was  tendered,  or  how  it  was 
obtained.  Of  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  can- 
not avail  themselves. 

The  plaintiff  insists  that  the  contract  between  the 
defendants  and  Saunders  was  a  fraud  on  him,  because 
he  had  a  right  to  consider  Saunders  as  his  friend 
and  agent.  But  the  tender  of  the  purchase  money 
was  the  only  service  he  was  to  expect  from  Saun- 
ders, and  this  service  has  been  performed.  He  is 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  contract  be- 
tween Saunders  and  the  defendants  had  never  been 
made. 

It  has  been  also  contended,  that  the  concealment 
of  the  survey  made  by  Joseph  Gratz,  in  October, 
1807,  and  the  demand  of  the  whole  amount  of  his 
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notes,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  deficiency  in  the      is^i. 
quantity  of  land,  were  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Brasbier  knew  that  the  survey  had  been 
niade»  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  disclosed  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  land.  He  has  sustained 
no  injury  by  tne  omission  to  make  a  full  communi- 
cation to  him.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  after  the 
knowledge  of  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Gratz  in  his  life- 
time, and  his  heirs  since  his  decease,  ought  not  to 
have  demanded  the  foil  amount  of  his  notes.    The 

a 

Ck>urt,  therefore^  allows  them  no  advantage  from 
their  repeated  ofiers  to  convey,  on  receiving  the 
whole  amount  of  the  notes ;  but  considers  the  case 
as  if  no  such  ofiers  had  ever  been  made. 

This  then,  is  a  demand  for  a  specific  performance, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  made  by  a  person 
who  has  failed  totally  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract ;  and  it  is  made  after  a  great  change,  both  in 
the  title,  and  in  the  value,  of  that  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract ;  and  by  a  person  who  could  not 
have  been  compelled  to  execute  his  part  of  it,  had 
circumstances  taken  an  unfavourable  direction. 

In  such  a  case,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  Court  of 
^uity  ought  to  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at 

law. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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1821. 

(Paactzcx.) 

The  United  States  v«  Daniel. 

A  dirisloB  of  the  jadget  of  the  Circuit  Coart,  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  in  a  ciril  or  a  criminal  case,  it  not  snch  a  diTirion  of  opinion 
as  is  to  be  certified  to  this  Coart  for  its  decision,  under  the  6th  sec- 
tion of  the  jndiciaiy  act  of  ISOf,  c.  291.  [xxi.] 

This  was  an  indictmeot  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
South  Carolina  against  Lewis  Daniel,  charging  him 
with  having  knowledge  of  the  actual  commission  of 
the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  committed  on  the  high 
sea,  by  John  Furlong ;  and  with  unlawfully,  wick- 
edly, and  maliciously,  concealing  the  same,  &c. 

The  indictment  set  forth,  at  large,  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  John  Furlong,  for  wilful  murder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  then  charged  Lewis  Daniel 
with  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of  that  mur- 
der, and  with  not  having  disclosed  the  same,  in  the 
words  of  the  act  of  Congress.    The  prisoner  was 
tried  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty.     It  was  proved  that 
some  of  the  persons  present  on  board,  when  the 
principal  felony  was  committed,  had  in  conversation 
stated  the  fact  of  the  murder  to  the  defendant,  who 
advised  them  to  escape,  promised  secrecy,  offered 
them  the  means  of  escape,  and  actually  assisted  one 
of  them  in  escaping  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  defendant  knew  of  any  fact,  which  would  have 
constituted  legal  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
cipal felon.    The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  the 
concealment,  under  the  circumstances,  was  sufficient 
to  convict  the  defendant,  and  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
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diet  of  guilty.  The  defendant  then  moved  in  arrest 
of  judgment^  and  for  a-  new  trial,  on  the  following  united  sutei 
grounds.  That  a  person  is  not  liable  to  be  indicted 
and  convicted  under  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
April,  1790,  c.  36.  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  a^inst  the  United  States,  unless  he  has  such 
knowledge  of  the  felony  as  will  enable  him  to  testify 
in. Court,  at  the  tria^l  of  the  principal  felon,  and  par- 
ticularly that  Jn  this  case  the  evidence  did  not  prove 
the  defendant  guilty  of  misprision  of  murder,  accord- 
ing tp  the  terms  of  the  said  act.  The  motion  was 
also  supported  by  an  alleged  misdirection  of  the 
Court  to  the  jury.  The  judges  being  divided  in 
opinion  on  this  motion,  it  was  Ordered  to  be  certified 
to  this  Court. 


Mr.  Huntf  for  the  prisoner,  (1.)  argued,  that  to  Msnhm, 
constitute  the  ofTence  of  misprision  of  felonj^,  under 
the  5th  section  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c  3$. 
the  accused  must  be  proved  to  have  had  such  a  di- 
rect and  positive  knowledge  of  the  actual  commis- 
sion of  the  felony,  as  would  be  legal  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  principal  felon.  Here  the  offence  is, 
what  in  law  is  termed  negative  misprision.'  All  the 
definitions  of  misprision  imply  such  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  as  would  be  legal  evidence.^  But 
here  there  was  no  such  knowledge ;  and  if  the  Court, 
upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  is  satisfied  that  the 

a  4  Bl.  Com.  c.  9.     3  hut.  140. 

h  4  Joe.  Law  Did.  296.  Stavndf.P.  C  £.  1.  c.  19.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  20.  9.  4.  1  HaUUP.  C  375.  Terrm  de  la  Ley,  S9K 
3  but.  36.     1  ChittyUVrim.  Law,  2. 
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1821.  defendant  has  not  been  found  guilty  of  any  legal  of- 
J**f^yrV^  fencei  the  judgment  will  be  arrested/  In  order  to 
V.  bring  a  case  within  the  intention  of  a  statute,  its 
language  must  include  the  case ;  it  b  not  sufficient 
that  it  is  within  the  reason  or  mischief,  or  that  the 
crime  is  of  equal  atrocity,  and  of  an  analogous  cha- 
racter. The  prisoner  could  not  have  been  a  witness 
against  the  principal  felon.  The  law  never  credits 
the  bare  assertion  of  any  one,  however  high  his  rank 
or  pure  his  morals,  but  always  requires  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  :  and  it  also  requires  his  personal  attend- 
ance in  Court,  that  he  may  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined  by  the  different  parties.  The  few  in- 
stances in  which  this  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
and  in  which  hearsay  evidence  has  been  admitted, 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  such  as  from 
their  very  nature  are  incapable  of  positive  and  direct 
proof.  (2.)  This  Court  has  decided,  that  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Circuit  Court  to  grant  a  new  trial,  is  not 
matter  for  which  a  writ  of  error  lies.  But  in  those 
ca^^es  the  judges  of  the  Court  below  were  unani- 
mous in  refusing  the  new  trial :  here  a  division  of 
opinions  is  certified,  and  this  Court  is  bound  to  de- 
cide by  the  express  worcls  of  the  judiciary  act  of 

1802,  c.  291. 

The  Attorney- General,  contra,  (1.)  insisted  that 
there  was  no  grouud  for  arresting  the  judgment,  or 

a  1  EatVs  P.  C.  146.     1  ChiUy's  Crim.  Law,  663.     1  Hargr. 
St.  Tri.  290. 
b  Wiltberger  v.  Unitea  States,  5  Wheat  Rep.  96. 
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granting  a  new  trial.  The  evidence  brought  the  i8si. 
case  completely  within  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c.  u^JJ^dsut  s 
36.  The  object  of  the  act  was  the  prompt  detection  y 
and  punishment  of  the  crimes  enumerated.  The  de- 
gree of  knowledge  required  to  bring  a  party  within 
the  misprision  described,  is  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
justify  an  arrest ;  and  well-founded  suspicion  is  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose/  (2.)  The  motion  in  the 
Court  below,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  combined  with 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  is  novel  and  unprecedented. 
But  this  combination  cannot  vary  the  legal  charac- 
ter of  these  two  motions,  which  is  entirely  dbtinct. 
A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  must  be  confined  to 
objections  which  arise  upon  the  face  of  the  record 
itself,  and  which  make  the  proceedings  apparently 
erroneous:  therefore,  nUO  defect  in  evidence,  or  im*- 
proper  proceedings  at  the  triat,  can  be  urged  as  a 
ground  for  arresting  the  judgment^  The  exceptions 
in  arrest  of  judgment  are  to  the  indictment  *"  On  the 
other  hand,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  for  causes 
other  than  defects  in  the  pleadings ;  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  verdict  was  obtained  because  the 
pleadings  were  defective,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  on  this  motion/  On  inspection  of  the  re- 
cord in  this  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only 
grounds  assigned  in  support  of  the  joint  motion  are 
such  as  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial.    These  grounds  are  the  misdirection  of 
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1831.       the  judge,  and  that  the  verdict  was  obtained  on  fOr 
^^^T^^.    suflScient  evidence.     The   Court   willj    therefore, 

United  States  ■      •    j 

T.  throw  out  of  view  the  motion  to  arrest  the  judgment, 
^^^^''  and  consider  this  as  a  motion  for  a  aew  trial,  on 
which  the  judges  of  the  Court  below  were  .divided 
in  opinion.  And  if  so,  there  is  no  question  before 
this  Court :  since  it  has  repeatedly  decided,  that  .the 
granting  or  refusal  of  a  new  trial,  is  mere  matter  of 
discretion  in  the  Court  below  ;  and  hence,  the  re- 
fusal of  a  new  trial,  even  though  the  grounds  on 
which  the  motion  was  founded  are  spread  on  the  re- 
cord, is  no  sufficient  cause  for  a  writ  of  error  from 
this  Court/  In  a  civil  case,  if  the  Court  below  be 
divided  on  such  a  motion,  the  motion,  falls.  Nor  is 
it  otherwise  ir  a  criminal  case.  This  Court  has  no 
appellate  crio  inal  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  by  virtue 
of  the  6th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1802,  that 
a  criminal  case  can  ever  be  brought  to  this  Court 
That  section  was  not,  however,  made  c«J—i»idy  ibc 
criminal  cases.  The  provision  is  general :  and  it  is 
only  by  reason  of  its  generality  that  a  question  in  a 
criminal  case  can  ever  teach  this  Court  But  being 
general,  it  must  have  the  same  construction  in  all 
cases.  If,  then,  in  a  civil  case,  a  division  of  the 
judges  on  the  mere  discretionary  question  of  a  new 
trial,  would  bring  no  question  here  ;  neither  will  it  in 
a  criminal  case. 

»r€h  iM.       Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court 

a  Wheat.  Dig,  Dec.  tit.  Practice  XV.  (A.) 
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Hie  indictment  in  thin  ca9e  is  certainly  saffident  to       isu. 
sustain  a  judgment  according  to  the  verdict,  and  all    ^■^'"^^"^ 

,  ,  ■  UnitadSMM 

tbe  otber  proceedrngs  are  ngular.     There  is  there-         r. 
fore  no  cause  for  arresting  the  judgmeot.  iHnW. 

The  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  nerer  before  been 
brought  to  this  Court  on  a  division  of  qiinion  in  the 
Circuit  Court  It  had  been  decided,  that  a  writ  of 
error  could  not  be  sustained  to  any  opinion  on  such 
motion,  and  the  reasons  for  that  decision  seetned  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  when  urged  against  deter- 
iQining  such  a  motion  in  this  Court,  in  a  case  where 
the  judges  at  the  circuits  were  divided  on  it. 
,WheD  we  considered  the  motives  which  must  have 
operated  with  the  legislature  for.  introducing  this 
clause  into  the  judiciary  act  of  1802,  we  were  satis- 
fied that  it  conid  not  be'  intended  to  apply  to  motions 
for  a  new  trial. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  Circuit 
Courts  were  -composed  of  three  judges,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Sufveme  Couit  changed  their  Circuits 
If  all  the.  judges  were  present,  no  diHsion  of  opi- 
nioti  could  take  pljkce.  If  oaly  one  j  udge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ahoBM  attend,  and  a  division  should  take 
place,  the  cause  was  conriBued  till  the  next  term, 
wheu  a  different  judge  would  attend. '  'Should  the 
saibe  division  continue,  there  would  then  be  the  opi- 
nion of  two  judges  against  one ;  and  tbelawprovided, 
that  in  such  case  that  opinion  should  be  the  judg- 
mait  of  the  Court.  But  the  act  of  1803,  made  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  stationary,  so  that  the 
same  judge  constantly  attends  the  same  circuit. 
Thb  great  improvement  of  the  pre-existing  system, 
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1851.  vas  attended  with  this  difficulty^    The  Court  being 

^y^y^^  always  compoaed  of  the  same  two  judgesy  any  di?i- 

V  sion  ot  opinion  would  reipain,  and  the  question 

^****"  would  continue  unsettled.    To  remedy  this  inconver 


nience,  the  clause  under  cpnsideiration  was 
ced.  Its  application  to  motions  for  a  new  trial 
seems  unnecessary.  Such  a  motion  is  not  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  cause;  It  is  an.  application 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  founded  on  oTidence . 
which  the  Court  has  heard,  and  which  may  make 
an  impression  not  always  to  be  communicated  by  a 
statement  of  that  evidence.  A  diFision  of  opinion  is 
a  rejection  of  the  motion,  and  the  yerdict  stands. 
There  is  nothing  then  in  the  reason  of  the  provi^i^on 
which  wbuld  apply  it  to  this  case. 

Although  the  words  of  the  act  direct  generally^ 
*^  that  whenever  any  question  shall  occur  befere  a 
Circuit  Court,  upon  whioh  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
shall  be  opposed,  the  point  upon  which  the  disagree- 
meat  shall  happen  shall"  be  certified,  &c.  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  question  must  be  one  which  prises 
in  a  cause  depending  before  the  Court  relative  to  a 
proceeding  belonging  to  the  cauise.  The  first  ptx)vi80 
is,  ^^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  present 
the  cause  from  proceeding,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  farther  proceedings  can  be  had  without  preju- 
dice to  the  merits." 

It  was  also  contended,  that  under  the  second  pro- 
viso, Lewis  Daniel  ought  to.  be  discharged.  •  That 
proviso  is  in  these  words :  '^  And  provided  also  that : 
imprisonment  shall  not  be  allowed,  nor  punishment 
in  any  case  be  inflicted,  where  the  judges  of  the  said' 
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Court  arc  divided  in  opinion  npon  the  question  touch-       lati. 


ing  the  said  impnsonatat  or  punishment"  ,  .  ^d^ 

UDlt0Q  9QlwB 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  not  *^  the  question         ▼. 
touching  the  told  imprisonment  or    punish  uient" 
That  question  most  arise  on  the  law^  as  applicable 
to  the  case;  and  is  not|  it  would  seem,  to  be  referred 
to  this  Court    The  proviso,  if  applicable  to  such  a 

casea^  this,  would  direct  the  Circuit  Court  not  to 

»  _ 

certify  their  division  of  opinion  to  this  Court,  but,  in 
consequence  of  that  division,  to  enter  a  judgment  for 
the  defendant  This  Court  can  onlj  decide  the 
question  referred  to  it,  and  certify  its  opinion  upon 
that  question  to  the  Circuit  Court,  who  will  then  de- 
termine what  judgment  it  is  proper  to  render. 

CfiRTiricATfi.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard 
on  the  transcript  of  the  record ;  and  on  the  points  on 
which  the  judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  was  argued  by  counsel :  On  consi- 
deration whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  error  in  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  for  which  judgment  ought  to  be  arrested. 
And  this  Court  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  a  division 
of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  b  not  one  of  those  divisions  of  opinion 
which  is  to  be  certified  to  this  Court  for  its  decision, 
under  the  act,  entitled,  ^^  an  act  to  amend  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States." 

All  which  is  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Court  for  the  sixth  Circuit  and  District  of 
South  Carolina. 
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18SI. 


▼•  (Chahcbat.    Local  (jAw.) 

Wtttti. 

Kerb  et  ai.  y.  Watts. 


Hm  ctooiiioD  of  this  Courts  in  MauU  r.  WaUi,  6  Craneh^  148.  ro- 
▼ised  ftsd  Gonfiimed. 

Who  are  nacettary  parties  in  equity. 

Hie  role  applied  in  eqaitj  to  the  relief  of  bona  fidt  parchaiere  witb- 
«ut  notice,  it  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  purchaaeri  of  militaiy 
land  warrants  under  the  laws  of  Viii^nia. 

Such  purchasers  are  considered  as  affected  with  notice  bj  the  record 
of  the  entiy,  and  also  of  the  sunrey ;  and  subsequent  purchasers 
are  considered  as  acquiring'  the  interest  of  the  person  making'  the 
entry;  so  that  purchasers  under  conflicting  entries  are  considered 
as  purchasing  under  distioct  rights,  in  which  case  the  rule,  as  to 
inuoceot  purchasers,  does  not  apply. 

The  principle,  that  only  parties,  or  priries,  or  purchasers  pendaUe 
UU^  are  bound  by  a  decree  in  equity,  how  applied  to  this  case. 

The  surreys  actually  made  on  the  military  land  warrants  of  Vliginia, 
hare  not  the  force  of  judicial  acts,  or  of  acts  done  by  the  depnta« 
tions  of  officers  as  general  agents  of  the  continental  officers. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio. 

Ferdinando  O'Neal  was  owner  of  a  Virginia  mili- 
tary warrant  for  4,000  acres  of  land,  dated  the  17th 
of  i\x\fj  nSSy  and  employed  Nathaniel  Massie,  a 
deputy  surveyor,  to  locate  it,  and  to  survey  and  re- 
turn the  plats. 

John  Watts  purchased  the  right  of  O'Neal,  and 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1801,  paid  Massie  50  pounds 
in  full  satisfaction  for  locating  and  surveying  the 
warrant. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1 787,  Massie  made  an  entry 
on  part  of  O'Neal's  warrant  for  1,000  acres.    On 
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the  same  day  an  entry  had  been  made  for  1^000      lati. 
acres  for  Robert  Powell,  which  W9S  purchased  by 
Massie. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1796,  Massie  made  an 
entry  in  his  own  name  for  2,366  acres,  and  the  bill, 
filed  in  the  Court  below  by  the  respondent.  Watts, 
against  the  appellants,  Kerr  and  others,  charges, 
that  on  the  26th  of  April,  1796,  Massie  fraudulently 
made  a  survey  for  O'Neal,  for  630  acres,  purporting 
to  be  made  upon  his  said  entry  of  1,000  acres ;  but, 
in  fact,  on  different  land,  having  fraudulently  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  land  covered  by  O'Neal's 
entry,  by  surveys  made  on  Powell's  and  his  own 
entries,  having  purchased  Powell's  warrant  and  entry 
before  the  surveys  were  made. 

The  bill  further  states,  that  Massie  had  obtained 
grants  upon  his  survey. 

Watts  commenced  a  siiit  in  Chancery  against 
Massie  in  the  State  Court  of  Kentucky,  claiming  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  title,  and  proceeded  to  a 
final  hearing  upon  the  merits,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Kentucky,  to  which  it  had  been  removed  ;  which 
last  Court,  in  the  November  term,  1807,  made  an  in- 
terlocutory decree,  in  favour  of  Watts,  and  directed 
the  proper  surveyor  to  lay  ofi*  the  several  entries  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  that  decree,  and  to  report 
to  the  Court  in  order  to  a  final  decree  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  a  decree  direct- 
ing Massie  to  convey  the  1,000  acres  to  Watts  ac- 
cording to  certain  metes  and  bounds  reported,  and  to 
deliver  possession,  &c. ;  and  upon  performance  of 
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latu       the  decree  by  Massie,  Watts  was  direoted  to  transfer 
^■^^"^^    to  him  1,000  acres  of  O'Neal's  warrant 

T.  Massie  appealed  to  this  Court,  where  the  decree 

^^^^      of  the  Circait  Court  was  afiSrmed,  at  February  term, 
1810/ 

Massie  refused  to  convey  or  deliver  possession 
when  demanded ;  and  in  the  mean  time  part  of  the 
property  recovered  had  been  laid  out  into  lots  of  the 
town  of  Chilicothe,  and  the  bill  charges  the  appel- 
lants, and  others,  who  were  made  defendants  in  the 
present  suit,  with  having  in  possession,  respectively, 
part  of  the  complainant's  property,  and  claiming  to 
hold  the  same  by  titles  derived  under  Massie. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  were  referred  to,  and  made 
part  of  the  bill  in  this  case. 

The  entries  before  mentioned  are  as  follows : 

^  No.  603:  Captain  Robert  Powell  enters  1,000 
acres  of  land,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  upper  comer 
on  the  Scioto  of  Major  Thomas  Massie's  entry,  No. 
480,  running  up  the  river  520  poles,  when  reduced 
to  a  straight  line,  thence  from  the  beginning  with 
Massie's  line,  so  far  that  a  line  parallel  to  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  river  shall  include  the  quantity." 

"  No.  609 :  Captain  Ferdinand  O'Neal  enters 
1,000  acres,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  upper  corner  on 
the  Scioto  of  Robert  Powell's  entry,  503,  running  up 
the  river  500  poles,  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
and  from  the  begiuning  with  Powell's  line,  so  for 
that  a  line  parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the 
river  will  include  the  quantity." 

a  OCraneh.  148. 
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"  No.  2462 :  Nathaniel  Massie  enters  2,366  acres,       ism. 
&c.  on  the  bank  of  Scioto,  corner  to  Robert  PowelFs" 
survey,  No.  503,  thence  with  his  line  south  43  east 
293  poles ;  south  80  east  to  the  upper  back  corner 
of  Thomas  Massie's  survey.  No.  480,  thence  with 
his  line  south  10  west,  to  Paint  Creek,  thence  up  the 
creek  to  the  corner  of  Thomas   Lawes'  survey, 
thence  with  his  line,  and  from  the  beginning  up  the 
Scioto  to  the  lower  corner  of  Daniel  StuU's  survey, 
thence  with  his  line  so  far  that  a  Ihie  south  10  west, 
will  include  the  quantity." 

But  these  entries  depended  on  one  which  preceded 
them  on  the  entry  book,  made  by  Thomas  Massie, 
as  follows : 

"No.  480:  1787,  August  Sd.  Thomas  Massie 
enters  1,400  acres,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  junction 
of  Paint  Creek  with  the  Scioto,  running  up  the 
Scioto  620  poles  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
thence  off  at  right  angles,  with  the  general  course 
of  the  river  so  far  that  a  line  parallel  thereto  will  in- 
clude the  quantity." 

This  Court,  in  the  case  referred  to,  decided,  that 
Thomas  Massie's  survey  ought  to  commence  at  the 
mouth  of  Paint  Creek  ;  and  that  the  upper  corner 
on  the  river  should  be  placed  at  the  termination  of  a 
right  line  at  the  distance  of  620  poles,  aud  the  sur- 
vey extended  out  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
course  of  a  right  line  supposed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  upper  corner :  and  that,  from  the  upper  corner 
of  Thomas  Massie's  survey,  a  point  on  the  river,  at 
the  distance  of  620  poles  on  a  right  line  should  be 

Vol.  Vf.  70 
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i«2i.  ascertained  for  the  upper  comer  of  Powell's,  and 
that  the  real  coarse  of  a  right  line  from  Thomas 
M assie's  comer  to  Powell's  upper  comer,  should  be 
considered  as  a  base  from  which  Powell's  survey 
should  be^xtended  by  lines  at  right  angles  therewith, 
except  only  so  far  as  the  lower  line  might  interfere 
with  Thomas  Massie's  property. 

The  survey  of  O'Neal  to  depend  upon  the  same 
principles  in  relation  to  the  survey  of  Powell. 

The  object  of  the  present  suit  was  to  carry  into 
execution  against  the  defendants,  who  have  acquired 
Massie's  title,  the  decree  against  him  in  Kentucky, 
affirmed  in  this  Court 

The  Court  below,  by  their  decree,  gave  relief  against 
each,  for  the  specific  property  claimed  by  the  answer 
of  each,  construing  the  entries  according  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  former  decision,  except  in  varying  the 
complainant's  survey,  by  a  decision  that  a  piece  of 
land  called  an  Island  in  the  river,  was  part  of  the 
main  shore  when  the  entries  were  made,  and  includ- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  bank. 

The  defendants  all  submitted  to  the  decree,  except 
Kerr,  Doolittle,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  sen.  Joseph 
Kirkpatrick,  jun-,  and  the  heirs  of  James  Johnston, 
who  appealed  to  this  Court 

n>nr«yiM«  The  Attorney- General  and  Mr.  Scott^  for  the  ap- 
pellants, argued,  (1.)  that  the  survey  made  for  Pow- 
ell ought  to  be  established,  because  made  under  the 
superintendance  of  officers  to  whom  the  State  of 
Virginia  had  deputed  the  sovereign  and  exclusive 
authority  to  regulate  '  uch  surveys,  similar  to  the 


w^u. 
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fowers  of  commissioDere  to  adjust  pre-emiptioii  uti. 
fights :  and  that  their  decerminatioo  was  conclusive^ 
being  an  inseparable  condition  annexed  to  the  grant  ^^ 
from  the  State/  The  existence  and  power  of  these 
agents  has  been  recognised  bj  the  CourL^  (2.)  The 
appellant,  Kerr,  is  an  innocent  purchaser  without 
notice,  who  holds  the  legal  estate  with  superior 
equity^  and  therefore  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  al«- 
leged  equity  of -Watts.  The  cause  having  been  set 
down  for  hearing  on  the-bill  and  answers,  his  answer 
is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  every  fact  which  it 
states :'  and  it  does  state  that  at  the  filing  of  the 
bill  he  had  the  legal  title ;  and  that  before  either 
party  purchased,  the  entries  had  been  surveyed,  and 
become  matters  of  record.  A  survey  returned  and 
recorded  is  notice.'  He  is  not  affected  by  the  sup- 
posed fraud  of  Massie,  in  making  Powell's  survey. 
Massie  was  only  one  of  several  mesne  purchasers  of 
Powell's  rights ;  and  if  Powell,,  the  original^holder, 
was  innocent,  a  subsequent  purchaser  under  him  has 
a  right  to  the  shield  of  his  innocence,  even  though 
such  purchaser  had  notice.*  Nor  is  the  appellant  a 
Ute  pendente  purchaser,  because  the  former  suit  was 
brought  in  Kentucky,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  where 
the  land  lies.-^    The  rule  i^  borrowed  from  the  com- 

a  2  Fenir.  565.  3  Ck.  Ca$.  135. 
b  Wallace  v.  Aodenoo,  5  Wheat.  Rep.  t91. 
e  Wheat.  Dig.  Dec.  tit.  Chaneenf^  pi.  142.  Leedf  v.  Mar.  .lot, 
Co.  ft  Wheat.  Aep.  380. 
d  3  Binney^s  Rep.  118. 
e  tAtk.  242.  1 1  Fee.  478.  Sugd.  Fend.  438. 
ftp.  Wnu.  482. 


9^m  .*• 
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]8ti.       mmi  law ;  and  itr  aaalogies  must,  therefore,  be  pur- 
sued.^    A  verdict  and  j  udgment  at  law,  or  a  decree  in 


K«rr 


Watti. 


T.  ^oity,  affectbg  the  title  to  land,  are  local  in  their 
nature.  The  Us  pendens  must  be  on  the  question  of 
title  directly,  and  not  incidentally.  The  princi[de 
is  confined  to 'those  who  attempt  to  originate  a  title 
pendente  lite ;  and  is  nerer  extended  to  those  who 
had  acquired  a  title  previously,  and  who  ought,  there* 
fore,  to  have  been  made  parties  to  the  lis  pendens. 
Its  policy  is  to  prevent- the  parties  from  alienating, 
and  thus  evadioig  the  justice  of  the  Court  Even  if 
the  appellMit  had  no  legal  title,  but  had  only  the  bet- 
ter right  to  call  for  it,  he  could  not  be  affected  in 
eonity  by  the  pendency  of  the  former  suit.*  Nor  is 
he  bound  as  privy  to  tbe  former  decree.  No  person 
can  be  bound  as  such,  who  ought  to  have  been  made 
a  party:  as  to  all  who  ought  to  have  been  parties, 
such  a  decree  is  considered  as  a  fraud.^  Those  only 
are  privies,  who-  acquire  this  interest  subsequent  to> 
the  institution  of  the  suit,  by  the  decree  in  which 
they  are  sought  to  be  affected.  Besides,  the  ques- 
tion here  is  substantially  different  from  that  which 
arose  in*  the  former  case.  There  it  was  as  to  the  res* 
ponsibility  of  an  agent  to  his  principal ,  for  an  alleged 
fraud.  Here  it  is  as  to  the  dispossession  of  a  bona 
fide  purchaser. 

Mr.  Doddridge  and  Mr.  Hardin^  contra,  stated 
that  they  should  not  examine  the  correctness  of  the 

«  2  Vtm,  599. 

(  I  SifMMy**  Rep.  217.  2  Binney  40.  455.    3  BmiMy,  114. 
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decittOD  ia  the  former  case,  'taor  the  question  whe-  i82i. 
ther  the  appellants  werci  bound  by  the  decree  against  ^"^^^^ 
Massie,  under  whom  they  claim  ;  since,  whether  they 
were  bound  by  it  as  a  res  judicata  or  not,  the  Court 
would  not  change  the  application  of  the  former  ad- 
judication, unless  the  appellants  showed  themselves 
to  be  purchasers  for  a  raluable  consideiation  without 
notice,  or  unless  the  respondent  had  been  guilty  of 
89me  gross  negligence.  The  defence  of  being  a 
purchaser  without  notice,  can  never  be  set  up  by  or 
against  one  claiming  under  a  different  original  title. 
It  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  where 
the  cause  is  set  down  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill  and 
answer,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  is  conclusive : 
but  where  the  answer  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of 
making,  the  defendant  an  innocent  purchaser,  and  the 
records,  &c.  made  part  of  the  bill,  show  that  he  can- 
not be  such,theVe  the  law  charging  him  with  notice 
from  the  registry,  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  title  of  the  respondent  is  an  imperfect  legal  ti- 
tle ;  and  his  claim  being  a  matter  of  record,  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  latent  equity,  for  negligence  in  prose- 
cuting which  he  shall  lose  his  property.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  land  laws  which  has  been  established  in  this 
country,  land  titles  commence  by  a  record^  and  the 
very  first  step  confers  an  inchoate  legal  title. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the   juardi  im. 
Court. 

This  cause  has  its  origin  in  the  case  deciued  in 
this  Court  between  Watts  and  Massie^  in  the  year 
1810. 
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isfi.  That  suit  came  up  from  the  Kentucky  District 

and  was  prosecuted  thei^  because  Massie^the  defen- 


wmb.  ^^°^'  ^^^  raided  in  that  State,  and  either  was,  or 
was  supposed  to  be,  actually  seised  of  the  land  in 
question. 

Since  that  decision,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  present  defendants  are  in  possession  of  the  land, 
or  the  greater  part  pf  it ;  and  Massie  also  having 
changed  his  residence  to  Ohio,  this  suit  has  become 
necessary,  both  to  enforce  the  former  decree  against 
him,  and  to  obtain  relief  against  the  actual  possessors 
of  the  land* 
Former  dMi-  In  the  courso  of  discussiou,  the  Court  has  been 
reviled     tod  callcd  ou  to  rcview  Its  decision  in  Watts  and  Masste^ 

confinaed.  .11 

and  it  has  patiently  heard,  and  deliberately  consi- 
dered, the  able  and  well-conducted  argument  ou  this 
subject.  But,  after  the  mamrest  reflection,  it  ad- 
heres to  the  opinion  that^  whether  the  case  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  time,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the 
calls,  to  analogy  to  decided  cases,  or  convenience  in 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  principle  of  the  most  ge- 
neral application ;  that  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
JVatts  and  Massie^  for  running  the  lines  of  the  land 
called  for,  cannot  be  deviated  from.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  Massie  himself,  and  his  privies  in  estate, 
are  concerned,  Watts  is  now  entitled  to  the  full  bene- 
fit of  that  decision. 
iWem  Equiiir  But  there  are  various  other  defendants,  and  seve- 
Mcemry  Mr-  f 0I  £rounds  of  dbfeuce  asstimed  in  thb  case,  which 
2^^^   ^  are  unaffected  by  the  decision  referred  to. 

It  is  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a 
radical  defect  of  parties.    That  the  representatives 
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of  O'Neal  and  Scott^througb  whom  the  complainant  lati. 

claims,  and  those  of  Powell  and  Thomas  Massie,  ^^f^^ 

supposed  to  be  hostile  to  his  interests,  ought  to  have  ▼• 

been  made  parties.  '^ 

On  this  point  there  may  be  given  one  general 
answer.     No  one  need  be  made  a  partj  complainant 
in  whom  there  exists  no  v    rest,  and  no  one  party 
defendant  from  whom  notamg  is  demanded.    Watts 
rests  his  case  upon  the  averment  that  all  the  interests 
once  vested  in  O'Neal  and  the  Scots,  now  centre  in 
himseLQ  and,  provided  he  can  recover  the  land  now 
in  possession  of  those  actually  made  defendants,  he 
is  contented  afterwards  to  meet  the  just  claims  of 
any  others  who  are  not  made  defendants.    No  rights 
will  be  affected  by  his  recovery,  but  those  of  the  ac- 
tMl  defendants,  and  those  claiming  through  them. 
As  to  the  supposed  interference  of  the  lines  ordered 
to  be  surveyed,  with  those  of  Thomas  Massie,  or 
Powell,  the  former  is  merely  hypothetical  by  way  of 
reference,  or  imaginary ;  and  the  latter  is  only  as* 
serted  on  the  ground  that  Massie  had  acquired  all 
the  interest  in  Powell's  survey  that  Powdl  ever  had. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  to  demand  of  Powell, 
as  the  case  is  exhibited  by  the  record.     It  must  be 
subject  to  these  modifications,  that  the  obiter  dictum 
of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Simms  and  Guthrie^  is 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  next  contended,  in  behalf  of  Keri:,  and  several   ^^'rjncipie  >p. 

IMWu  to  UM  T^m 
w»^.  ^«..^»»^.«,  ......  .«w^ « e-  r '^KhJ^'^' 

who  were  bona  fide  purchasers  without  notice,  for  a  Sf^ppiSlbu 
valuable  consideration.     And  at  first  view  it  would  ^  ^  '^' 
seem,  that  the  principles  so  often  applied  to  the  re- 
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1821.      lief  of  innocent  purchasers,  are  applicable  to  the  case 
of  these  defendants,  wherever  the  facts  sustain  the 
defence.    But  it  will  not  do  at  this  daj,  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  case  of  purchasers  of  militarj 
land-warrants,  derived  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
In  all  the  Courts  in  which  such  cases  have  come 
under  review,  the  purchasers  have  been  considered 
as  affected  by  the  record  notice  of  the  entry,  and 
also  of  the  survey,  such  as  it  legally  ought  to  be 
made,  as  incident  to,  or  bound  up  in  the  entry.     It 
is  altogether  a  system  sui  generis^  and  subsequent 
purchasers  are  considered  as  acquiring  the  interest  of 
the  entror,  and  not  necessarily  that  of  the  State.    So 
that  purchasers  under  conflicting  entries  are  consi- 
dered as  purchasing  under  distinct  rights,  in  which 
case  the  principle  here  contended  for  does  not  apply ; 
since  the  ignorance  of  a  purchaser  of  a  defective  ti- 
tle, cannot  make  that  title  good,  as  against  an  inde- 
pendent and  better  right.  These  principles  may  safely 
be  laid  hold  of,  to  support  a  doctrine  which,  however 
severe  occasionally  in  its  operation,  was  perhaps  in- 
dispensable to  the  protection  of  the  interests  acquired 
under  military  land-warrants,  when  we  take  into 
.consideration  the  facility  with  which  such  interests 
might  otherwise,  in  all  cases,  have  been  defeated  by 
early  transfers. 
dcSlS  bwr&J      '^  *^  further  contended,  that  the  defendants  are 
th^pieiiVtc  Jr.  not  bound  by  the  decree  in  the  case  of  Watts  and 

Massicj  because  neither  parties,  nor  privies,  nor  pen- 
dente  tile  purchasers. 

That  those  who  come  not  into  this  Court,  in  auy 
one  of  those  characters,  are  not  subject  to  the  direct 
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and  biadiag  efficacy  of  an  adjudication,  is  unques-  is&i. 
tionable.  But  it  is  not  very  material  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal question  in  this  case,  whether  the  parties  are  to 
be  afl^ted  -by  the  former  adjudication  directly,  or  by 
the  declared  adherence  of  this  Court  to  the  doctrines 
established  in  that  case.  The  consequence  to  the 
parties  on  the  merits  of  the  case  is  the  same. 

But  in  one  view  it  is  material,  and  that  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  proof  of  the  exhibits,  through  which 
Watts,  the  complainant,  deduces  his  title  through  the 
Scots  from  O'Neal.  As  Massie,  in  the  former  case, 
(the  record  of  which  is  made  a  proof  of  this,)  acqui- 
esced in  this  deduction  of  Watts'  title,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is,  as  to  him  and  his  privies  in  estate,  a 
point  conceded.  As  to  parties  and  privies,  the  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  contested  ;  and  as  to  pendente  lite 
purchasers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  only  defendants  who  have  appealed 
from  the  decision  below,  to  wit,  Kerr,  the  Kirkpa- 
tricks,  Doolittle,  and  the  Johnsons,  claim  under  pur- 
chases made  long  anterior  to  this  scrip,  in  Kentucky. 

Those  defendants  certainly  were  entitled  to  a  ple- 
nary defence,  and  where  they  have,  by  their  answers, 
put  the  complainant  upon  proof  of  his  allegations,  as 
to  his  deduction  of  title,  the  question  arises,  whether 
it  appears  from  the  record  that  the  deduction  of  title 
was  legally  proved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  question  passed 
5U&  sikntio  in  the  Court  below,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  thing  on  the  record,  that  the  point 
was  waived ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  look  be- 
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i8tv       yond  the  record  for  the  eWdenoe  on  which  the  de- 
daction  of  title  was  sustained. 


▼.  Although  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  exhibits 

maj,  on  the  trial,  be  proved  by  parol  testimony,  yet 
a  note  on  the  minutes,  or  on  the  exhibit,  became  in- 
dispensable  to  transmit  the  fact  to  this  Court ;  and 
as  the  case  furnishes  no  such  memorandum,  we  must 
consider  the  assignments  through  ^which  Watts  de- 
rived his  title  from  O'Neal,  as  not  having  been  es- 
tablished by  evidence.  Such  was  th^  decision  of 
this  Court  in  the  case  of  Drummand  v.  ilf  Gruder. 

But  Kerr  is  the  only  one  of  these  appellants  who 
has  expressly  put  the  complainant  on  proof  of  his 
title.  The  rest  of  the  appellants  having  passed  over 
this  subject  without  any  notice  in  their  answer,  the 
question  is,  whether  they  waived  their  right  to  call 
for  evidence  to  prove  these  exhibits.  We  are  of 
opinion  they  have  not ;  and  that  the  complainant  is 
always  bound  to  prove  his  title,  unless  it  be  admitted 
by  the  answer. 

There  are  two  principles  of  a  more  general  nature, 
of  which  all  the  appellants  claim  the  benefit,  and 
which,  as  the  cause  must  go  back,  will  require  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  contended,  that  Nathaniel  Massie  was  the 
acknowledged  agent  of  both  O'Neal  and  Watts,  and 
that  the  complainant  is  precluded  by  his  acts  done  in 
that  capacity.  This  argument  is  resorted  to,  as  well 
to  fasten  on  Watts  the  survey  madg  in  his  behalf 
above  the  town  of  Chilicothe,  as  a  relinquishment  ^ 
of  all  cl-iim  to  a  location  at  the  place  now  contMid^  ' 
ed  for  in  his  behalf.    But  in  neither  of  these  views 
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can  this  Coart  appfy  tbia  principle  in  favour  of  the  issr. 
defendants ;  for,  it .  follows  from  the  principles  esta- 
blished for  surveying  O'Neal's  entry,  that  the  surrey 
made  by  Massie  on  O'Neal's  entry,  was  illegal  and 
void ;  and,  certainly,  when  employed  m  locating  the 
entries  made  in  favour  of  Powell  and  himself,  Massie 
was  not  acting  as  the  agent  of  O'Neal  or  Watts,  but 
as  the  agent  of  Powell,  or,  in  fact,  in  his  own  be- 
half. The  survey,  on  which  this  argument  rests, 
was  at  best  but  partial ;  and  it  is  conclusive  against 
it  to  observe,  that  the  powers  of  Massie,  as  agent  of 
Watts,  were  limited  to  the  entry  and  mechanical  acts 
of  the  survey.  The  recording  of  that  survey,  and 
all  those  solemn  acts  which  give  it  legal  validity,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  powers  extended  to.  Watts 
never  recognised  that  survey,  or  assumed  the  obliga- 
tory effects  of  it  by  any  act  of  his  own,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  event,  (though  not  a  material  circumstance  to 
the  result  we  come  to,)  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  it  was  not  only  made  off  Watts's  entry,  but  on 
land  appropriated  by  another. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  also,  that  all  these  sor-  Samjt  oader 
vevs  actually  made  on  the  military  land  warrants  of  i«id  ^^^ 

of     ■  Viiviiiia 

Virginia,  derive  the  authenticity  and  force  of  judicial  ^^e  not  &  J! 
acts,  or  of  acts  done  by  the  general  agents  of  the  **»*^ 
continental  officers  respectively,  from  the  superin- 
tending and  controlling  powers  vested  in  the  deputa- 
tions of  officers*  as  the  law  denominates  them,  ap- 
pointed by  themselves  to  superintend  the  appro- 
priation of  the  military  reserves  set  apart  for  tlieir 
use.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  it  is  contended,  that  every 
survey  made  by  their  authorized  surveyors,  was 
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1821.  made  under  ibeir  contrail  ^^  direction.  This  Ckmrt 
does  npt  feel  itself  authorifled^to  raise  any  such  pre- 
sumption. The  {N)wers  actually  exercised  by  those 
commissioners,  were  limited  to  very  few  objects. 
The  surveying  of  entries  at  a  very  early  period^  be* 
came  a  judicial  subject.  And  the  commissionersy 
or  rather .  deputations  of.  officerst  never  assuned  9 
right  to  adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  individu^ 
upon  the  locating  .and  surveying  of  such  entries. 
To  appoint  surveyors,  to  sdperintend  and  direct  the 
drawing  of  lots  for  precedo&oe  junong  the  locators^ 
to  direct  the  survey  for  oftoers  and  soldiers  not  pre- 
sent or  not  represented,  and  to  determine  when  the 
good  lands  bet  veen  tine  Guinberland'.and  T^uiessee 
should  be  exb  usted, ,  cempf ehcQded  all  the  powers 
with  which  they; were; vested*.  As  individual  agents 
capable  of  binding,^  their  principals,  they  appear  in 
one  case,  and  iMiiy^:one,which  was.  when  the  officer 
,or  soldier  was  ahseat  and  unrepresented  And  as  to 
judicial  powers,  theriel  is  no  provision  of  the  act  that 
vests  them  with  a  semblance  of  such  a  power,  unless 
it  be  to  judge  of  the  right  of  priority  as  determihed 
by  lot.  But  here,  also,  they  appear  more  properly 
in  the  character  of  ministerial  officers'  discharging  a 
duty  without  the  least  latitude  of  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion. Their  powers  in  nothing  resemble  that  of 
the  Courts  of  Commissioners  established  through  the 
back  counties  of  Virginia.  As  to  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  boards  so  constituted,  (of  which  mili- 
tary warrants  were  no  part,)  those  boards  were  ex- 
pressly vested  with  judicial  power.  But  the  powers 
of  the  deputations  of  officers  were  purely  ministerial 
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And  if  Jt  be  admitted,  that  they  tnight  have  exercised  lasi. 
the  power  of  defining  the  principles  on  which  surveys 
should  have  been  made,  yet  it  is  certainly  incumbent 
on  him  who  would  avail  himself  of  that  power,  to 
show  that  it  was  exercised,  and  to  bring  himself  with- 
in the  rules  prescribed  by  their  authority. 

Decree  reversed  as  to  these  appellants,  and  ^ent 
back  for  further  proceedings. 


mta 


rCBANCXAT.) 

Leeds  et  a/,  v.  The  Marine  Iitsurance 

Company. 

Application  of  the  law  of  set-off  and  lien  in  Equi^,  under  peculiar 
circnmttances. 

APPEAL  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  was  a  suit  in  Equity,  commenced  in  the 
Court  below  by  the  respondents  against  the  appel- 
lants, in  which  the  injunction  obtained  on  the  filing 
of  the  bill  was  made  perpetual.  The  facts  are  stated 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.   Swann  and  Mr.    jugrtk  m. 
Jones  for  the  appellant,  ,and  by  the  Attorney- General 
and  Mr.  Lee  for  the -respondents. 
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JB2U  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

^  .  This  case  involved  a  great  many  questions  both  of 
Ins.  Co.  law  and  fact,  but  we  will  consider  it  as  it  is  affected 
March  \6th.  by  those  circumstauces,  concerning  which  there  is  no 
dispute. 

Leeds  and  Straas  beidg  engaged  in  commercial 
enterprizes,  Straas  employed  Hodgson  to  effect  insu- 
rance on  the  Sophia  and  her  cargo.  A  note  of  Hodg- 
son, with  Patton  and  Dykes  as  endorsers,  is  taken 
for  the  premium.  Another  adventure  on  the  brig 
Hope,  grows  out  of  the  first,  on  the  Sophia  ;  and  the 
same  agent,  at  the  request  of  the  same  principal,  ef- 
fects insurance  upon  this  also,  with  the  same  Com- 
pany. The  Sophia  arrives  in  safety,  but  though 
one  of  the  endorsers  is  unquestionably  sufficient,  the 
premium  note  remains  unpaid.  The  Hope  is  lost, 
and  Hodgson  professedly  suing  for  the  use  of  Straas 
and  Leeds,  has  recovered  judgment  against  the  under- 
writers for  the  amount  of  the  policy.  From  this 
amount  the  premium  note  connected  with  that  policy 
was  discounted,  but  that  growing  out  of  the  insu- 
rance on  the  Sophia,  was  not  pleaded,  notwithstanding 
the  identity  of  the  legal  plaintiff  in  that  action,  with 
the  debtor  to  the  company  in  the  transaction  on  the 
Sophia. 

The  note  taken  for  the  insurance  on  the  Sophia, 
is  now  set  up  against  the  policy  on  the  Hope,  in  a 
different  form.  This  bill  is  filed  to  compel  the  par- 
ties in  interes!,  Hodgson,  Leeds  and  Straas,  to  dis- 
count it  from  the  judgment  against  the  underwriters-. 

The  equity  of  this  demand  is  now  to  be  tested. 
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The  vgfat  to  the  difoouat  considered  frith  lefer-       letL 
eoce.  to  identity  of  parties,  was  cleailj  a  legal  one. 


And  had  not  the  Company  been  injoined  in  the  t. 
Chancery  of  Virginiai  during,  the  pendency  of  the  iqb.  c<k 
suit  upon  the  policy/ they  must  ha?e  lost  sdl  claim  to 
the  interposition  of  this  Court,  by  fafling  to  assert 
their  Jegal  rights  in  the  Court  to  whidi  they  pro- 
perly belonged.  But  the  Chancery  of  l^ginia 
might  have  considered  the  Company  in  contempt, 
had  they  set  up  in  discount  a  claim  then  pending, 
and  then  injoined  in  the  Courus  of  that  State.  And, 
therefore,  ire  may  now  be  justified  in  considering 
the  legal  ^rights  of  the  Company,  against  the  policy 
•on  the  Hope,  as  deri?ed  through  the  [Nnemium  note 
on  the  Sophia,  under  all  the  advantages  that  it  would 
have  possessed,  if  pleaded  as  a  set-off  to  the  Action 
at  law. 

The  bill,  it  btrue,  does  not  ei^liQitly  rest  on -this, 
as  the  ground  of  its  .equity,  but  the  facts  are  so  set 
out,  and  may  be  properly  considered  as  .*naking  up 
the  case. 

.What  was  the  state  of  right  as  it  stood  at  law  ? 
Hodgson,  as  holder  of  the  policy  w|iich  he  had  ef- 
fected, was^  to  the  amount  of  his  commissions,  ad- 
vances, or  even  liability  incurred  in'tbe  transactipn, 
a  privileged  creditor,  and  that  possession  could  not  be 
violated  until  he  was  indemnified  or  compensated. 
If  he  be  considered  as  the  bgal  plaintiff  in  the  action 
on  the  policy,  and,  in  fact,  the  legal  owner  of  the 
money  recovered  for  the  use  of  others,  the  law  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  deprived  by  transactions  between 
Straas  and  Leed$,  to  which  he  never  assented,  of  any 
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1981.       legal  advantage  derived  from  possession  of  that 

""^    money. 

T.  Suppose,  to  come  up  to  the  very  case  before  us,  the 

lat.  cT"^  Company  had  pleaded  this  note  as  a  set-off  to  the 
suit  on  the  policy,  and  Hodgson,  the  legal  plaintiff, 
had  tendered  a  replication  admitting  the  plea,  in  what 
manner  could  the  Company  or  himself  have  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  its  being  thus  disposed  of? 
That  Hodgson  was  entitled  to  indemnity  from  Straas 
at  least,  against  this  note,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  he 
would,  as  against  Straas,  have,  under  any  circum- 
stances, been  entitled  to  retain  a  sufficient  sum  Ui 
cover  his  liability.     Then  how  could  he,  by  the  act 
of  Straas,  either  by  assigning  away  his  interest,  or 
by  impeding  by  an  injunction,  that  act  in  a  third 
person,  which  would  have  secured  him  in  its  conse- 
quences, be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  compelling  the 
admission  of  this  set-off?  The  case  in  equity,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  precisely  that  which  would  have  arisen 
at  law,  upon  the  state  of  things  supposed.     For, 
Hodgson,  in  his  answer  to  this  bill,  admits  this  set-off, 
and  solicits  the  Court  to  enforce  the  admission  of  it 
by  Leeds,  who  in  the  right  of  Straas,  is  thus  endea- 
vouring to  deprive  him  of  his  legal  right  to  indemnity. 
The  case  in  no  part  contests  the  reality  of  this  state 
of  facts,  Mit  the  defendant,  Leeds,  in  every  part  4of it, 
rests  his  defence  upon  the  ground,  that  Straas  has 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  claims  of  Hodgson,  and 
deprived  the  Company  of  the  benefit  incident  to  the 
assertion  of  those  claims ;  first,  by  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Company  in  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  suit 
iu  which  he  finally  failed,  and  then  by  a  transfer  of  a 
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chattel  interest,  the  erktance  of  which,  or  the  con*      2821. 
tract  itself,  was  in  the  hands  of  Hodgson,  and  legallj 
subject  to  his  control,  until  the  money  due  on  it  was 
reduced  into  possession. 

It  is  trae,  that  bad  this  set-off  been  pleaded  at 
law  to  Hodgson's  suit  upon  the  policy,  and  the 
equitable  interest  of  others  been  set  up  against  such 
plea,  or  against  Hodgson's  admission  of  it,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  must,  according  to  modern  prac- 
tice, have  heard  the  parties  on  affidarit,  before  it  de- 
termined to  admit  Hodgson's  replication  on  its  files. 
But,  supposing  the  case  to  have  been  presented  on 
affidavit,  such  as  it  now  appears  to  this  Court,  that 
Court  would  not  have  taken  upon  itself  to  deprive 
the  legal  plaintiff  of  a  legal  advantage,  in  favour  of 
an  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  where  the  equity  of 
the  case  was  so  strong  in  the  favour  of  the  legal 
plaintiff. 

It  b  obvious,  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  this 
case  arise  from  the  inverted  and  peculiar  state  of  the 
parties.  Hodgson,  (and  with  him  his  endorser,)  who 
is  really  the  party  to  be  relieved,  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  defendant,  and  the  question  presents  itself^ 
why  should  the  underwriters  be  at  liberty  to  quit 
their  hold  upon  their  note  for  indemnity,  and  come 
upon  the  judgment  holder  on  the  policy  for  satisfac- 
tion in  the  first  instance  ? 

But  to  this  several  answers  present  themselves. 

Why,  if  the  underwriters  had  several  remedies, 
should  they,  by  the  act  of  the  opposite  party,  be  de- 
prived of  any  one  of  them?    Why,  if  they  might 
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18S1.  legallj  hate  availed  themselves  of  their  Remedy  by 
discount,  shoald  they  now  be  deprived  of  it  because 
they  were  prevented,  anconscientioasly  by  dieir  nn^ 
tagonist,  from  asserting  it  in  its  proper  place?  And 
why,  if  they  can  in  this  way  certainly  save  theit 
money,  should  they  be  put  to  the  risk  and  labour  of 
prosecuting  a  recovery  upon  their  note  ? 

But  the  case  affords  another  answer  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature.  Notwithstanding  Hodgson's  insolven- 
cy, his  claims  upon  this  policy  remain  unpaid,  if  it 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  his  endorsers ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  appearance  here  as  a  co- 
defendant,  it  is  obvious,  that  dismissing  this  biU 
must  give  rise  to  new  suits  between  the  persons  lia- 
ble to  pay  this  note,  and  the  assignee  of  Straas'  in-r 
terest  under  the  policy.  This  consideration  affords 
the  additional  reason,  that  entertaining  this  suit  ter- 
minates litigation,  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  dismissing  this  bill.  If  having  been  de- 
prived by  his  antagonist  of  his  remedy  at  law,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  entertaining  the  suit  of  the  com- 
plainant, it  is  certainly  no  objection  to  it,  that  relief 
is  at  the  saobe  time  extended  to  one  who,  though  no- 
minally a  co-defendant,  is  essentially  a  co-plaintiff, 
and  might  have  been  made  such. 

Had  he  been  made  such,  the  case  would  have  pre- 
sented fewer  difficulties.  If  Straas  himself  could 
not  have  demanded  of  Hodgson  this  policy,  or  the 
money  recovered  on  it,  without  securing  him  against 
the  premium  note,  neither  can  his  assignee.  Even 
the  Courts  of  law  have  recognised  the  lien  of  a  bro- 
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ker  on  a  chose  in  action  for  a  general  balance  of      i82i. 
account,  and  much  more  so  ought  a  Court  of  equity    ^^^^^^ 
in  the  application  of  a  principle  so  peculiarly  its  own,         ▼• 
as  that  which  gives  effect  to  a  transfer  by  assignment     im.  co. 
of  a  chose  in  action  not  in  its  nature  negotiable. 

The  parties  in  this  case  sue  only  to  be  restored  to 
their  legal  advantages  ;  as  that  cannot  be  done  spe- 
cificaliyi  they  certainly  have  a  claim  on  this  Court  to 
secure  to  them  all  the  beneficial  consequences  that 
would  have  resulted  from  them.  And  as  Straas'  in- 
terest in  the  Hope  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  enable  Hodgson  to  pay  this  premium  note,  had  the 
money  on  the  policy  come  into  his  hands,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  making  it,  in  the  hands  of 
the  officer  of  this  Court,  subject  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  uifderstood,  that  the  Court 
does  not,  in  this  decision,  countenance  the  idea,  that 
a  separate  debt  may  be  set  off  to  a  joint  action.  The 
debtor  and  creditor  at  law  are  the  same.  And  upon 
Hodgson's  reducing  the  money  into  possession,  the 
same  identity  of  parties  would  exist.  For  Leeds 
and  Straas  do  not  appear  in  the  case  at  all,  in  the 
relation  of  copartners  in  trade,  but  Leeds  himself  re- 
presents them  as  holding  distinqt  interests,  although 
in  the  same  subject.  Leeds'  defence,  rests  altogether 
on  Straas'  assignment,  not  on  their  blended  rights ; 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  ignorance  of  the  off-set  now 
contended  for,  when  he  took  the  sissignment,  but 
only  observes,  with  a  view,  it  is  presumed,  to  show 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  subsisting  debt, 
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i8ti.  that  it  was  at  that  time  enjoined  before  the  Chan«^ 
eel  lor  of  Virginia.  This  is  setting  up  a  wrong  ib 
Straas  to  support  a  right  in  his  assignee. 

Decree  afiirmed. . 


(Promissory  Notxs.) 

The  Union  Bank  v.  Htde. 

A  protestor  an  inland  bill  or  promissorj  note  is  not  necessaxy,  nor  is 
it  erideDce  of  the  facts  stated  in  it. 

The  following  uodertakingf  of  the  endorser  of  a  promissoiy  note,  *'  I 
do  request  that  hereafter  anj  notel  that  may  fall  due  in  the  Union 
Bank,  in  which  I  am,  or  may  be  endorser,  shall  not  be  protested,  as 
I  wilt  consider  myself  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  notes 
had  been  or  should  be  legally  protected,"  held  to  be  ambignous  as 
to  whether  it  amounted  to  a  waiter  of  demand  and  notice ;  and  parol 
proof  admitted  to  show  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
that  the  demand  and  notice  required  by  law  to  charge  the  endorser^ 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Monk  i4ih.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  JoneSj  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  bj  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Key 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

Manh  iM.       Mr.  Justice  JoHN SON  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court; 
This  cause  turns  upon  the  construction  of  a  writ- 
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tea  iastrament,  in  these  woids :  ^  I  do  request  that  isti. 
kereafker  aoy  notes  that  may  fall  due  in  the  Union 
Banki  on  which  I  am,  or  may  be  endorser,  shall  not 
be  protested,  as  I  will  consider  myself  bound,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  the  said  notes  had  been,  or  should 
be  legally  protested. 

(Sign^)  Thomas  Hyde." 

Two.  construqtions  have  been  contended  for :  the 
one,  literal,  formal,  vernacular;  the  other,  resting  on 
the  spirit  and  meaning,  as  a  mercantile  and  bank 
transaction. 

The  former  has  been  sustained  in  the  Court  be- 
low, and  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  is  now  to 
be  examined. 

The  defendant,  it  appears,  became  endorser  to 
one  Foyles,  and  the  note  was  discounted  in  the 
Union  Bank :  on  its  falling  due,  it  is  admitted  that 
no  demand  was  made  on  the  drawer,  or  notice  given 
to  the  endorser. 

The  case  presents  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  under 
two  aspects:  1st.  Upon  the  just  construction  of 
the  written  instrument.  2d.  The  practical  exposi- 
tion of  it  by  the  defendant  himself ;  and  it  might  also 
have  presented  a  third :  the  specific  waiver  of  de- 
mand and  notice  on  the  note  in  suit  By  some  assu- 
med analogy,  or  mistaken  notions  of  law,  this  prac- 
tice of  protesting  inland  bills,  has  now  become  very 
generally  prevalent ;  and  since  the  inundation  of  the 
country  with  bank  transactions,  and  the  general  re- 
sort to  this  mode  of  exposing  the  breaches  of  punc- 
tuality which  occur  upon  notes,  a  solemnitv,  co- 
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1821.  gency,  and  legal  effect,  have  been  given  to  luch 
protests  in  public  opinion,  which  ceitainij  has  no 
foundation  in  the  law-merchant.  The  nullity  of  a 
protest  on  the  legal  obligations  of  the  parties  to  an 
inland  bill,  is  tested  by  the  consideration,  that  inde- 
pendently of  statutory  provision,  (if  any  exists  any 
where,)  or  conventional  understanding,  the  protest  ou 
an  inland  bill  is  no  evidence  in  a  Court  of  justice  of 
either  of  the  incidents  which  convert  the  conditional 
undertaking  of  an  endorser,  into  an  absolute  assump- 
tion. 

The  protest  belongs  altogether  to  foreign  mercan- 
tile transactions,  upon  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
indispensable  incident  to  making  a  drawer  of  a  bill, 
or  endorser  of  a  note,  liable.  On  foreign  bills,  it  is 
the  evidence  of  demand,  and  an  indispensable  step 
towards  the  legal  notice  of  non-payment,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  undertaking  of  the  drawer  or 
endorser  becomes  absolute.  Hence,  as  to  foreign 
transactions,  it  is  justly  predicated  of  a  protest,  that 
it  has  a  legal  or  binding  effect. 

But  the  writing  under  consideration  has  reference, 
exclusively,  to  inland  bills,  and  as  to  them,  the  pro- 
test has  no  legal  or  binding  effect.  The  endorser 
became  liable,  only  on  demand  and  notice,  and  of 
these  facts  the  protest  isno  evidence.  How  then  shall 
the  waiver  of  the  protest  be  adjudged  a  waiver  of  de- 
mand and  notice,  or  in  effect  convert  his  conditional 
into  an  absolute  undertaking  ? 

Had  the  defendant  omitted  one  word  from  his  un- 
dertaking, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  proposition.    But  what 
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are  we  to  understand  him  to  intend,  when  he  aeySf       itsi. 
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^rl  wiU  consider  myself  bound  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  said  notes  bad  been,  or  should  be  legaUy  pro-  Bink 
tested  ?*'  Except  as  to  foreign  bills,  a  protest  has  no  iij^g. 
legal  binding  effect,  and  as  to  them,  it  is  evidence  of 
demand,  and  incident  to  legal  notice.  It  either  then 
had  this  meaning,  or  it  had  none. 

This  reasonings  it  may  be  said,  goes  no  fiuther 
than  to  a  waiver  of  the  demand,  but  what  effect  is  to 
be  given  to  the  word  bound  ?  It  must  be  to  pay  the 
debt,  or  it  means  nothing.  But  to  cast  on  the  endorr- 
ser  of  a  foreign  bill  ^n  obligation  to  take  it  up,  pro- 
test alone  is  not  sufficient ;  he  is  still  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable notice  in  addition  to  the  technical  notice 
communicated  by  the  protest.  To  bind  him  to  pay 
the  debt,  all  these  incidents  were  indispensable,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  in  con-* 
templation  of  the  parties,  when  entering  into  this 
contract. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  writing  un- 
der consideration  asks  a  boon  of  the  plaintiff,  for 
which  it  tenders  a  consideration  It  requests  to  be 
exempted  from  an  expense,  exposure,  or  mortifica- 
tion, on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  what  is  ten- 
dered in  return  ?  The. intended  object  and  conceived 
effect  of  the  protest  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  convert  his 
undertaking  into  an  unconditional  assumption,  and 
the  natural  return  is  to  make  his  undertaking  at 
once  absolute,  as  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  solicited. 

If  this  course  of  reasoning  should  not  be  held  con- 
clusive, it  would  at  least  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
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1831.       language  of  the  imdertakiog  equivocal ;  and  that  the 
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sense  in  which  the  parties  used  the  words  in  which 
Bank  ^  they  express  themselves,  may  fairly  be  sought  in  the 
Hjdc.  practical  exposition  furnished  by  their  own  conduct, 
or  the  conventional  use  of  language  established  by 
their  own  customs  or  received  opinions. 

On  this  point  the  evidence  proves,  that,  by  the 
understanding  of  both  parties,  this  writing  did  db- 
pense  with  demand.and  refusal, that  the  company  on 
the  one  hand,  discontinued  their  practice  of  putting 
the  notes  endorsed  by  defendant  in  the  usual  course 
for  rendering  his  asumption  absolute,  and  the  defend- 
ant, on  the  other,  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  to 
acquiesce  in  this  practice,  by  renewing  his  endorse- 
ments without  ever  requiring  demand  or  notice. 
Thb  was  an  unequivocal  acquiescence  in  the  sense 
given  by  the  Company  to  his  undertaking,  and  he 
cannot  be  permitted  to  lie  by,  and  lull  the  Company 
into  a  state  of  security,  of  which  he  might,  at  any 
moment»  avail  himself,  after  making  the  most  of  the 
credit  thus  acquired. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  venire  facias  de  nova 
awarded. 
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(Local  Law.) 

Clark  et  oL  y.  Graham'. 

A  powec  to  oonrey  luidi  mnit  powen  the  rame  reqiusitatt  and  ob* 
seita  the  teme  folemnitiet,  as  are  necbtiaiy  in  »deed  directly  oon- 
reyiog  the  lands. 

A  title  to  landi  can  only  be  aoqnired  and  lost  aocordini^  to  the  lain  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  aitnate. 

The  laws  of  dhio  reqniie  all  deeds  of  land  to  be  executed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  and  a  deed  executed  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  only  is  Toid. 

A  parol  exchange  of  lands,  or  parol  eyidence,  that  aconTeyance  shonld 
operate  as  an  exchange,  will  not  convey  any  estate  or  interest  in 
lands. 

Mr.  Justice  Todd  delivered  the  opinion  of  the   jumim. 
Court  in  this  cause,  which  was  submitted  without 
argument. 

This  is  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  in  the  Cir* 
cuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Ohia  At  the  trial,  the 
plaintiff  proved  a  title  sufficient  in  law,  prima  faciei 
to  maintain  the  action.  The  controversy  turned  al- 
together upon  the  title  set  up  by  the  defendants. 
That  title  was  as  follows:  A  letter  of  attorney, 
purporting  to  be  executed  by  John  Graham,  bearing 
date  the  23d  of  September,  1805,  authorizing  Na- 
thaniel Massie  to  sell  all  his  estate,  &c.  in  all  his 
lands  in  Ohio.  This  power  was  executed  io  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  in  Richmond,  in  Virgioia, 
and  was  there  acknowledged  by  Graham  before  a 
notary  public. 
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188L  Nathaniel  Massie,  bj  a  deed  dated  the  7th  day  of 

^"^^^  June,  1810,  and  executed  bj  him  in  Ohic^  in  hk 
t.  own  right,  as  well  as  attorney  to  John  Gmhaos 
conveyed  to  one  Jacob  Smithj  under  whom  the  do- 
Tendants  claimed  the  land  in  controversy.  This 
deed  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  one  witnev 
only,  and  was  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded  in 
the  proper  county  in  Ohio.  The  deed  and  letter  of 
attorney  so  executed  and  acknowledged,  were  oflGnr- 
ed  in  evidence  by  the  defendants,  and  were  r^actsd 
by  the  Court,  upon  the  ground,  that  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  convey  lands  according  to  the  laws  ef 
Ohio.  The  defendants  also  offered  in  evidence  m 
deed  from  Jacob  Smith  and  wife^  to  th«  said  Graham, 
dated  the  7tb  of  March,  1811,  duly  witnessed,  ac- 
knowledged, and  recorded,  conveying  a  certain  tract 
of  land  in  Ohio,  and  offered  fiurtber  to  prove,  tliat  the 
tract  of  land  so  conveyed  was  given  in  exchange  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
deed  first  mentioned  to  Smith,  This  evidence^  also, 
was  rejected  by  the  Court.  A  bill  of  exceptions  was 
taken  to  these  proceedings  by  the  defendants ;  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  upon  which 
a  judgment  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
present  writ  of  error  is  brought  by  the  defendants  to 
revise  that  judgment 

The  principal  question  before  this  Court,  b,  whe- 
ther the  deed  so  executed  by  Massie  was  sufficient 
to  convey  lands  by  the  laws  of  Ohio.  If  not,  it  was 
properly  rejected ;  if  otherwise,  the  judgment  should 
be  reversed.    Two  objections  have  b^en  taken  to  the 
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execution  of  this  deed ;  first,  that  the  power  of  at-  i8«i. 
tornej  was  not  duly  acknowledged,  as  every  deed  is  ^^^J"^ 
required  to  be  in  Ohio  in  order  to  convey  lands :  ▼• 
and  if  so,  then  the  subsequent  conveyance  is  void, 
for  it  is  a  general  principle,  that  a  power  to  convey 
lands  must  possess  the  same  requisites,  and  observe 
the  same  solemnities,  as  are  necessary  in  a  deed  di- 
rectly conveying  the  lands.  On  this  objection, 
which  is  apparently  well  founded,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell,  as  another  objection  is  fatal;  that  is,  the 
deed  of  Massie  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  only,  whereas  the  law  of  Ohio  requires  all 
deeds  for  land  to  be  executed  iii  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  title  to  lands 
can  be  acquired  or  passed,  unless  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situate.  The 
act  of  Ohio  regulating  the  conveyance  of  landSf 
passed  on  the  14th  of  February,  1805,  provides, 
^^  that  all  deeds  for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
within  this  State,  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
grantor  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  shall 
subscribe  the  said  deed  or  conveyance,  attesting  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  signing  and  sealing  thereof ; 
and  if  executed  within  this  State,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  party  or  parties,  or  proven  by  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses,  before  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  any 
county  in  this  State."  Although  there  are  no  nega-^ 
tive  words  in  this  clause,  declaring  all  deeds  for  the 
conveyance  of  lands  executed  in  any  other  manner  to 
be  void ;  yet  this  must  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the 
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clause  in  the  absence  of  all  words  indicating  a  dif- 
ferent legislative  intent,  and  in  point  of  fact  such  is 
understood  to  be  the  uniform  construction  of  the  act 
in  the  Courts  of  Ohio.  The  deed,  then,  in  this  case^ 
not  being  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  evidence  was  properly  rejected  by  the 
Circuit  Court. 

The  remaining  point,  as  to  the  rejection  of  the 
evidence  of  the  deed  from  Smith  to  Graham,  and  the 
proof  to  show,  that  it  was  given  in  exchange  for  the 
land  in  controversy,  has  not  been  much  relied  on  in 
this  Court.  It  is,  indeed,  too  plain  for  argument, 
that  if  a  deed  imperfectly  executed  would  not  con- 
vey any  estate  or  interest  in  the  land,  a  parol  ex* 
change,  or  parol  proof  of  an  intention  to  convey  the 
same  in  excl  ange,  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any 
such  effect 

Judgment  aflirmed,  with  costs. 


(Local  Law.) 

Pr£Ston's  Heirs  y.  Bowhar. 

It  ii  a  VDiTenal  role,  that  coorse  vid  dittanoe  yield  to  saturai  and 
aieertainod  objects. 

Bat  wlwre  these  objects  are  wantiiif ,  and  the  ooarse  and  distance 
caDoot  be  reconciled,  there  is  no  nnirenal  mle  that  obliges  os  to 
prefei  the  one  to  the  other. 

Cases  maj  exist  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  maj  be  preferred  ac« 
oofdinf  to  the  circumstances.' 

In  a  case  of  donbtfnl  construction,  the  claim  of  the  party  in  actnal 
possession  ought  to  be  maintained,  especially  where  it  has  been  up- 
held by  the  decisions  of  thjB  State  tribunals. 
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Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentuckj. 

This  was  an  ejectment  brought  in  the  Court  be* 
low,  in  which  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claimed  title 
under  a  patent,  describing  the  survey  as  ^^  beginning 
at  an  ash  in  the  middle  of  a  line  of  Glenn's  land, 
and  with  it  north  20  degrees,  east  800  poles,  crossing 
three  branches  to  a  hoop  wood  and  sugar  tre^  corner 
to  Moffat's  land,  and  vfith  a  line  thereof  north  70 
degrees,  west  100  poles,  crossing  the  creek  to  a 
sugar  tree  south  33  degrees,  west  820  poles,  cross- 
ing three  forks  of  the  creek  to  two  sugar  trees,  south 
70  degrees,  east  300  poles,  to  the  beginning."  The 
question  arising  upon  the  construction  of  this  patent, 
is  stated. in  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


itn. 

Hitn 

?. 

BowmftT. 


This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  B.  Hardin^  for  the   Mmh  wk. 
plaintiff,  and  by  Mr.  Talbot^  for  the  defendant. 


Mr.  Justice  Stort  delivered  the  opinion  of  the   Mmh  im. 

Court 

Whatever  might  be  our  opinion  (and  we  wish  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  none)  if  the  question  in 
this  case  were  entirely  new,  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
that  there  has  been  such  a  clear  mistake  of  con- 
struction, as  that  justice  and  law  require  us  to  de- 
part from  the  decision  of  the  local  tribunals.  The 
question  here  is,  whether  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
of  this  patent  (following  the  order  of  the  lines  as 
they  are  given  in  the  patent)  are  to  be  continued 
upon  the  courses  called  for  by  the  patent  until  they 
intersect,  or  whether  the  fourth  line  is  to  be  extend- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  the  distance  called  for  by 
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lati.  the  patent,  and  then  the  closing  line  is  to  be  drawn,  so 
as  to  strike  the  termination  of  the  second  and  fourth 
lines  at  the  patent  distances.  In  the  former  case,  the 
fourth  line  will  be  longer  than  the  distance  called 
for  by  the  patent ;  in  the  latter,  the  third  line  will 
▼arj  from  the  course  called  for  by  the  patent.  The 
counsel  have  stated,  that  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this,  whether  the  course  shall  yield  to  dis- 
tance, or  distance  to  the  coia^se.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  dn  universal  rule,  that  course  and  distance 
yield  to  natural  and  ascertained  objects.  But 
where  these  are  wanting,  and  the  course  and  dis- 
tance cannot  be  reconciled,  there  is  no  universal  rule 
that  obliges  us  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other.  Cases 
may  exist  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  pre- 
ferred uppn  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  circum^ 
stances.  In  the  present  case,  whichever  construction 
is  adopted,  the  plaintiffs  will  hold  a  larger  portion  of 
land  than  their  patent  calls  for.  We  must  consider 
that  the  construction  of  the  patent  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  two  construc- 
tions, each  of  which  has  some  reasons  to  support  it 
If  it  be  doubtful,  it  would  seem  reasonable  not  to 
press  the  broadest  construction  against  a  party  who 
is  now  in  actual  possession  under  a  perfectly  good 
legal  title.  That  possession  ought  not  to  be  ousted 
without  a  clear  title  in  the  other  party,  especially 
where  it  has  been  upheld  by  the  State  tribunals. 
This  very  case,  between  the  same  parties,  has  been 
already  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky; and  that  Court,  upon  full  deliberation,  de- 


^RtTftVCTioif  OF  Statute.) 


Otis  v.  Walter. 


Uodar  Am  EmbMfo  Aot  of  the  35th  April,  1806,  o.  im  [Izri.]  if » 
lel,  not  sctaaUjmiTiair  at  ber  port  of  original  dostination,  ezcitof 
an  bonott  raspiote  in  the  mind  of  the  Colleotor,  that  ber  demand  of 
•  permit  to  land  tbe  cargo  waa  merelj  colourable,  tbit  it  not  a  ter- 
mination of  t  ie  Toyage  to  aa  to  preclude  tbe  right  of  detention. 

Under  what  drcttmatancet  tbe  Ckillector  basa  right  to  land  tbe  cargo 
of  the  Tewel  that  detained. 
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cided  in  favour  of  the  defendant/  It  would  be  a  uti* 
giaat  mischief  for  the  same  title  to  be  in  perpetual 
litigation  from  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  tbe 
Courts  of  the  State  and  the  federal  Courts  ;  and  we, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  upon  the  ground^  that  the  point  is  one  of 
local.  law,  has  been  fully  considered  in  that  Court, 
and  is  a  construction  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
unreasonable,  or  founded  in  clear  mistake. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

a  Preaton'a  Heirs  ▼•  Bowmar,  2  Bihh.  Rep.  493. 


This  cause  was  argued,  by  the  Attorney- General  ^^^  i^- 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Wkeaton  for  the  defendant  in  error/ 

a  Thej  cited  Otia  r.  Bacon,  7  Cranch^  696.  Crowell  r. 
M'Faddoa,  8  CnoncA,  98.  Slocam  r.  Mayberrj,  '2  Wkeax^ 
Rep.  11. 
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1881.  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  Court 

This  is  an  action  of  trover  broufi^ht  by  the  defend- 
ant in  error,  against  the  plaintiff  and  others,  in. the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Boston,  within  and 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  recover  the  value  of 
jeighty-six  barrels  of  flour,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles, in  which  judgment  was  recovered  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  from  which  judgment  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  judicial  Court,  which  is  the 
highest  Court  of  law  in  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  in  which  judgment  was  rendered  against 
the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  the  sum  of  ;^2,488  75  cents, 
and  costs  of  suit,  and  in  favour  of  the  other  defend- 
ants. On  the  judgment,  the  defendant  below,  Wil- 
liam Otis,  has  prosecuted  a  writ  of  error  to  this 
Court,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  the  United  States ;  and  we  are  now  to  decide 
whether  there  was'  any  error  in  the  direction  given 
by  the  judge  before  whom  this  action  was  tried,  and 
which  appears  on  the  bill  of  exceptions  attached  to 
the  record  in  this  cause. 

The  property  in  question  had  been  seized  by  Wil- 
liam Otis,  as  Deputy  Collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  pcH't  and  district  of  Barnstable,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  under  the  11th  section  of 
an  act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled,  ^^  An  act  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  United  States ;"  and  the  several 
acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes, 
passed  the  ^th  ApriU  1808.  On  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions, the  following  facts  appear.  On  the  part  of  the 
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plaifltifi)  Lynde  Walter,  it   was  proved ,  that  the       1821. 
goods  mentioned  in  the  declaration  were  his  pro- 
perty ;  that  they  were  put  on  board  of  the  sloop 
Ten  Sisters,  at  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  bound 
for  the  port  of  Yarmouth  ;  that  it  was  agreed  or  un- 
derstood  between  Walter  and    Hallett,  who  was 
master  of  the  sloops  that  the  latter  was  to  carry  said 
goods  to  Barnstable,  or  to  a  place  called  Bass  river, 
in  Yarmouth,  with  orders  to  sell  the  same,  provided 
he  could  obtain  a  certain  price  fixed  by  Walter,  other^ 
wise   to  deliver  them  to  Freeman  Baker,  of  Yar- 
mouth;  that  said   sloop,  on   the    19th  November, 
1808,  cleared  out  at  Ipswich,  to  proceed  to  the  port 
of  Yarmouth,  as  expressed  in  the  clearance  obtained 
from  the  Collector  at  that  place  ;  that  said  sloop  pro- 
ceeded round  Cape  Cod  to  Hyannis,  in  the  town  and 
district  of  Barnstable,  and  the  master  applied  to  Wil- 
liam Otis,a deputy  Collector  for  that  portand  district, 
for  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo,  which  he  refused  to  give, 
but  ordered  him  not  to  dischar^^e  any  thing  from  the 
sloop,  until  he  should  have  a  permit  so  to  do.    That 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Otis  came  on  board  the 
sloop  with  four  men,  and  seized  sloop  and  cargo,  and 
putting  a  pilot  and  crew  on  board,  he  sent  her  to 
Falmouth,  in  the  district  of  Barnstable,  where  Otis 
had  the  cargo  discharged  and  stored,  in,  and  under  a 
dwelling-house  in  Falmouth  :  the  master  forbidding 
Otis  to  meddle  with  the  sloop  or  cargo.   The  master 
also  exhibited  to  Otis  his  manifest,  and  swore  to  the 
correctness  of  the  same. 

On  the  part  of  Otis,  it  was  proved,  that  he  was  de- 
puty Collector  for  Barnstable — that  on  the  29th  No- 

Vol.  VT. 
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i8ti.       vember,  1808^  he  duly  reported  to  the  President  of 
^^^^     the  United  States,  the  detention  of  this  sloop .  and 
▼•         her  carg;o,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  abovemen- 
tioned,  which  detention  was  confirmed  and  aj^roved 
by  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  December,,  1808. 
That  the  sloop^  when  seized,  lay  at  anchor  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  or  beach|  which  isin  the  towA 
and  port  of  Barnstable,  near  the  centre  thereof,  six 
miles  distant  from  Bass  river,  on  which  Freeman  Ba- 
ker's  house  and  store,  are  situated,  and.  about  five 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  Yarmouth*     That  Free- 
man-Baker's landing  is  situate  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  <on  said  river,  in 
the  town  of  Yarmouth,  about  six  miles  and  an  half 
by  water,  from  where  the  sloop  was  seized,  *and  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  Point  Gammon.   Hyannis,  where 
the  vessel  was  seized,  is  westward  of  Point  Gam- 
mon, "and  in  the  town  of  Barnstable.     That  the 
sloop,  when  seized,  had  not  arrived  at  the  harbour  of 
Yarmouth,  but  was  lying  in  the  port  or  harbour  of 
Barnstable,  about  three  miles  from  the  harbour  of 
Yarmouth,  which  lies  east  north  east  from  the  port 
of  Barnstable,  and  the  sloop  on  her  way  from  Ips- 
wich to  the  place  where  she  veas  seized,  passed  the 
place  for  which  she  was  cleared,  because  the  weather 
would  uot  permit  the  master  to  get  her  either  into 
the*harbours  of  Bass  river,  or  Gage  wharf,  and  be- 
cause he  lived  near  Hjannis,  and  wished  to  see  his 
family,  9nd  to  lay  his  vessel  in  a  safe  place,  and  to 
land  certain  articles  of  bedding;  &c.  from  the  vessel, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  strip  the  vesisel  when  she 
arrived  at  Yarmouth.    After  the  master  arrived  in 
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f] jannis  Bay,  it  was  bit  ioteotioD  to  land  his  cargo  lati. 
at  Gage  wharf,  which  is  to  the  town  of  Yarmouth ; 
about  three  rods  distant  from  the  line  of  Barnstable; 
and  about  six  miles  and  an  half  from  the  place  where 
the  sloop  was  anchored  when  seized.  Between  Yar- 
mouth harbour  or  Bass  river  harbour,  and  Hjannis, 
or  Barnstable  harbour,  where  the  vessel  was  seized, 
is  a  long  point  of  land,  called  Point  Gammon,  ex- 
tending several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
by  the  nearest  course  of  the  ship-channel,  or  deep 
water,  from  Bass  river  to  Hyannis,  is  ten  miles,  and 
in  going  from  Ipswich  to  Hyannis,  the  sloop  passed 
Bass  river  harbour,  or  Yarmouth  harbour  and  Point 
Gammon.  The  cargo,  when  stored  by  the  Collector, 
was  some  of  it  in  bad  and  perishable  condition,  and 
was  put  in  better  order  by  coopering,  &C  before  be- 
ing stored. 

*  On  this  evidence,  the  jury  were  charged :  that  un- 
der the  clearance,  the  captain  had  a  right  to  go  to 
any  part  of  Yarmouth  with  his  vessel,  notwithstand- 
ing it  might  have  been  the  intention  of  him  and  the 
owner,  that  she  should  go  to  Bass  river  in  that  town  : 
that  if  she  had  t)een  carried  beyond  Bass  river  by 
force  of  the  winds,  and  contrary  to  the  master's  in- 
tention, and  came  to  anchor  in  Hyannis  Bay,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  town  of  Barnstable,  for  that 
cause,  still,  if  the  jury  believed  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  the  captain  had  concluded  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  going  to  Bass  river,  and  in 
lieu  thereof,  to  carry  his  vessel  to  Gage's  wharf, 
which  is  within  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  on  the  same 
side  of  Point  Gammon  as  Barnstable,  and  to  all  sub<- 
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1821.       stantial  purposes,  the  sauie  harbour;  and  fortius 

^■^^^T*^    purpose,  was  waiting  only  for  a  proper  bppcrtunity  to 

Y.         take  the  vessel  into  that  wharf,  they  might  justly  and, 

**'*     fairly  deiermine  that  the  voyage  was  terminated  at 

the  time  Otis  took  possession  of  the  vesseL 

Whether  this  part  of  the  charge  were  correct,  wiU 
depend  on  the  true  construction  of  th^  1  Itli  section 
of  the  ac^  of  Congress,  under  which  this  seizure  wat 
made,  and. which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Its 
language  is,  ^^  that  the  Collectors  of  the  customs 
be,  and  they  are  iiereby  respectively  authorised  ^to 
detain  any.  vessel  ostensibly  bound  with  a  cargo  to 
some  other  port  of  the  XJnited  States,  whenever,  ia 
thei|r  opinion,  the  intention- is  to  violate  or  evade  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  laying  an  embargo,  untU 
the  decision  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
had  thereupon.^ 

Of  the.  ostensible  destination  of  the  Ten  Sisters, 

at  tfae^me  of  her  leavhig.  Ipswich,  there  can  be  no 

dpub^    This,  fronv  the  manifest  and  clearance,  was 

.    Yarmouth  ic^  Bass,  river.     What  better  evJdenqe, 

then,  €6pld' Otis- hav&  of  this  fact,  than  that  which 

.  ■.  >  • ..  . 

he  acquired  from  an  inspection  of  these  papers.  If, 
then,  such  wsis  her  ostensible  destination  at  the  time 
of  her  sailing  from  Ipswich,  and  she  had  not  arrived 
at  Yarmouth. or  Basi  river  at  the  time  of  seizure,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  would  ha^ve  a  right,  under  thei 
provisions  of  this^  section,  to  detain  the  Ten  Sisters, 
if  in  his  opinion  ah  intedtion^  existed  of  violating  the 
embargo  laws.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  was 
not  his  real  opinion,  or  that,  for  an  honest  exercise 
oT  such  an  opinion,  he^ought  to  be  punishe4.    There 
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n  9  coofideoee  placed  in  the  discretion  of  a  Collector,       1821. 
in  eaies  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  abused,  but 
which  ought  to  protect  him  from  loss  when  there  is 
no  reason  to  belieye,  as  there  is  not  in  this  case,  that 
the  d^ention  proceeded  from  sinister  motives,  and 
not  from  a  conscientious  desire  of  discharging  his 
duty.    To  subject  a  Collector,  or  any  public  officer, 
to  such  an  imputation,  when  acting  under  a  discre- 
tion thus  reposed  in  him,  the  circumstances  ought  to 
be  .such  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
kyaving  acted  but  from  some  unworthy  or  dishonour- 
able iBotive.    The  Court  is  much  mistaken,  if  the 
fiw^ts  in  this  case  are  such  as  to  lead  to  this  conclu- 
aon.     The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  at  the  time  of  sicizure,  as  to 
confer  on  this  Collector,  or  his  deputy,  the  right  of 
acting  under  the  influence  of  an  opinion,  that  such 
illegal  intention  existed.    But  it  is  supposed,  thai 
the  Ten  Sisters,  had  substanthlly  terminated   het 
▼oyage,  or  that  being  driven  beyond  Point  Gammon 
Vito  Hyannis  Bay,  she  might  lawfully  terminate  her 
voyage,  and  land  her  cargo  at  Bai'nstable.     Ifa  per* 
mit  had  been  obtained  to  land  her  cargo  at  Barnsta- 
ble, this  argument  would  be' entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration ^  but  when  the  master  of  a  vessel,  bound 
by  her  papers  to  one  port,  applies  for  a  permit  to 
land  her  cargo  at  another  plaee^  he  cannot,  in  that 
way,  deprive  the  Collector  of  considering  the  vessel 
as  still  in  itinerej  to  her  original  port  of  destinaQon, 
and  if  he  suspects  such  application  to  be  a  mere  pre- 
tence to  conceal  some  illicit  object,  he  has  as  good  a 
right  to  make  the  seizure  as  if  a  permit  had  not  beieii 
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i8ti        applied  for.    In  the  case  of  Otis  v.  Bacotij  7  Cranch^ 
^^"^^    596.  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo  had  been  granted 
7.         before  any  seizure  took  place,  which  was  consider- 
ed by  the  Court  as  evidence  of  the  termination  of 
the  voyage,  and  that  she  could  not,  thereafter,  be 
considered  as  actually  or  ostensibly  bound  to  any 
o.ther  port     Nor  can  the  exhibition  of  the  manifest, 
or  swearing  to  its  contents,  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  permit  to  land  the  goods.     It  might,  on  the 
contrary,  furnish  evidence,  as  it  did  here«  of  an  os- 
tensible destination   from  one  port  Of  the  United 
States  to  another,  where  she  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
in  which  case  the  Collector  bad  authority  to  act .  nor 
was  he  bound  to  believe,  merely  from  that  circum- 
stance, or  from  the  (hen  situation  of  the  vessel,  that, 
such  destination  was  abandoned*     On  a  former  trial 
of  this  cause,  no  clearance  was  produced,  and  the 
only  t^timony  on  this  subject  came  out  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  master,  who  declared*  that  the  ves- 
sel was  bound  to  Yarmouth  or  Barnstable.     Upon 
the  whole,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  learned 
judge  who  tried  the  cause  conunitted  an  error  in 
telling  the  jury  that  they  might  fairly  and  justly  de- 
termine the  voyage  was  terminated  at  the  time  of 
seizure,  if  they  believed  the  captain  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  going  to  Bass  river,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  land  his  cargo  at  Gage^s  wharf,  which, 
though  within  the  boundary  of  Yarmouth,  is  in  fact 
in  the  harbour  of  Barnstable,  and  that  he  was  wait- 
ing only  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  take  the  vessel 
into  that  wharf.     Now,  this  was  placing  the  ter- 
mination of  ihe  voyage,  not  on  the  fact  of  its  having. 
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aetonlly  ended,  bat  on  an  intention  of  the  master,  of  i8ti. 
Which  it  -was  impossible  the  Collector  could  know 
any  thing  with  certainty,  who  was  to  judge  of  his 
right  and  duty  to  make  the  seizure  only  from  the 
papers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  found,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  short  of 
her  destined  port  But  if  a  secret  intention  of  the 
master  be  permitted  to  be  set  up  as  a  ground  of  de- 
cbion,  and' this,  too,  contrary  to  the  written  evidence 
in  the  cause,  on  which  alonie  a  public  officer  can  act 
with  safety,  be  would  always  be  exposed  to  risks 
which  might  deter  him  from  acting  altogether.  The 
jury,  therefore^  should  have  beqn  left  to  decide  from 
the,  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  independent  of  any 
secret,  or  even  declared,  intention  in  the  mind  pf  the 
master,  whether  th&  ostensible  voyage  was.  termina- 
ted or  not;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
their  decision  could  have  been  Otherwise  than  favour- 
able to  Otis.  In  this  part  of  the  charge,  therefore, 
the  Court  is  of  opinion,  there  is  error* 

Another  part  of  the  Court's  instruction  to  the  jury 
is  also  complained  of;  it  is,  that  in  which  the  Chief 
Justice  remarks,  that  the  Collector  had  no  authority, 
without  the  cqnsent  of  the  master,  or  person  having 
the  carb  of  the  cargo,  to  unlade  it  from  the  vessel 
and  store  it.  It  is  nor  known  what  influence  this 
opinion  had  on  the  jury  ;  but  in  the  unqualified  terms 
in  which  the  Coltector's  right  to  unlade  the  cargo  is 
denied,  this  Court  does  not  concur.  We  have  al- 
ready decided,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
or  agent  of  the  owner,  the  cargo  may  be  landed,  but 
it  was  not  intended  to  say,  that  in  no  other  case 
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162U  eouM  such  landing  and  storing  be  justifiable.  If  it 
appear  that  the  Collector,  during  the  detention  of  the 
vessel,  shall,  Imafde^  think  it  will  tend  to  the  secu- 
rity and  preservation  of  the  property  to  unlade  it,  and 
will  do  it  at  his  own  expense,  it  is  not  perceived  why 
he  may  not  do  so,  but  at  the  peril  of  such  an  act  be- 
ing regarjclad,per  se^  as  a  conversion  of  the  property. 
At  any  rate,  this  consequence  ought  not  to  follow, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  property  was  lost  or 
injured  in  consequence  of  such  landing.  That  not 
appearing  to  have  been  the  case  here,  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  say  what  effect  such  a  circumstance  could 
have  had  In  this  suit.  .  All  that  it  is  intended  to  say 
here,  is,  that  a  landing  for  the  purposes,  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  appear  on  this  record,  is 
not  of  necessity,  or  in  itself,  a  conversion. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  mnire  facias  de  novo 
awarded."* 

a  Vide  ante^  vol.  IL  p.  18. 
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1831. 
(Local  Law.) 


The    Corpo- 

GoszLER  V.  The  Corporation  of  Georgetown.      ^^^  ^ 

6eoiiK«towii* 

The  poirer  given  to  the  Corporation  of  Geoiigetoim,  hy  the  act  of  Ma* 
•  rjland,  of  Norember,  1797,  c  56.  to  g^radUate  the  streeti  of  that 

City,  IS  a  continuing^  power,  and  the  Corporation  may  from  time  to 

time  alter  the  pradqation  to  made. 
The  ordinance  of  May,  1799,  by  iphith  the  Corporation  of  Geoi^town 

first  exercised  the  power  of  g^raduating^  the  streets,  is  not  in  thena* 

ture  of  a  compact,  and  may  be  altered  by  the  Corporation. 

This  caase  was  argued  by  Mr.  Key  for  the  ap^ 
pellant,  and  bj  Mr.  Jones  for  the  respondent  Mardk  I6M. 

Mn  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
Bion  of  the  Court.  Mmh  im. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  following  . 
case : 

tn  the  year  1797|  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
among  certain  additional  powers  given  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Georgetown,  enacted,  that  they  ^^  shall  hare 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  such  by-laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  graduation  and  levelling  of  the 
streets,  lanes  and  alleys  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  town,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the 
benefit  thereof." — Act  of  iVor.  1 797,  c.  56.  s*  vi. 
p.  35. 

In  pursuance  of  this   authority^  the  Corporation 
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i8ti.  pasied  an  ordinance  io  May,  1799,  for  the  gradna* 
tion  of  certain  streets— the  first  section  of  which  ap- 
points commissioners,  a  i  aiithorisEes  them  ^^  to  make 
^tta^oP  (he  level  and  graduation  of  the  streets  ;^'  and  the  se* 
Omrit^ofwn.  ^qq j  jg  Jq  thtne  words : 

^^  And  be  it  ordained,  that  the  said  level  and 
graduation,  when  signed  by  the  said  commissioners 
or  a  majority  of  them,  and  returned  to  the  clerk  of 
this  Corporation,  shall  be  forever  thereafter  consi- 
dered as  the  true  graduation  of  the  streets  so  gra- 
duated, and  be  binding  upon  this  Corporation,  and 
all  other  persons  whatever,  and  be  forever  thereafter 
regarded  in  making  improvements  upon  said  streets.'' 

The  plaintiff  in  error  owned  lots  upon  one  of 
these  streets,  and  made  improvements  thereon,  ac- 
cording to  the  graduation  made  and  returned  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Corporation,  under  the  directions  of  this 
ordinance.  In  September,  1816,  the  corporation 
passed  another  ordinance,  directing  the  level  and  gra- 
duation of  this  street  to  be  altered  ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed,  being  about  to  cut  down  the 
street  by  the  plaintiflPs  house,  were  enjoined  from 
proceeding  by  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff  against 
them  and  the  Corporation. 

Upon  the  final  hearing  of  this  case,  the  Circsit 
Court  dismissed  the  bill,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
Corporation  had  the  power  asserted  in  tneir  answer, 
of  altering  the  level  and  graduation  of  a  street  gra- 
duated under  their  former  ordinance  of  May,  1799. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellant  contends,  that  the 
Circuit  Court  erred  in  dismissing  bis  bill,  because, 

1st*  The  power  to  graduate  streets  as  given  by 
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the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  was  Dot  a  continuiDg      lasi. 
power,  but  was  completely  executed  bj  the  ordi-    ^'^^^^^ 
Dance  of  May,  1 799,  and  has  never  been  renewed.  ^* 

m  The  Corpo- 

2d.  The  ordinance  of  May,  1799^  is  in  thena-     ntioaof  ' 
ture  of  a  compact,  and  is  unalterable.  Gew^etwa. 

1. 1'he  language  of  the  act  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  the  power  it  confers  is  exhausted  in  its  first  ex- 
ercise. The  power  is  not  *^  to  graduate  and  level 
the  streets,''  or  ^^  to  make  a  by-law  for  the  gradua- 
tion and  levelling  of  the  streets ;"  but  ^^  to  make  such 
by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  graduation  and  level- 
ling of  the  streets,  &c  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  town,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  be- 
nefit thereof." 

The  act  seems  to  contemplate  a  continuance  of 
the  power,  and  a  repetition  of  the  by  laws  and  oi- 
dinances,  as  the  Corporation  ^^  may  judge  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town."  It  gives  a  power  to  le* 
gislate  on  the  subject,  and  to  pass  more  than  one  by- 
law and  ordinance  respecting  it.  Unless,  then,  there 
be  in  the  nature  of  the  operation  something  which 
forbids  its  repetition,  the  words  of  the  act  import  no 
such  prohibition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thatlhe  power  t>f  gradua- 
ting and  levelling  the  streets  ought  not  to  be  capri- 
ciously exercised.  Like  all  pow<er,  it  is  susceptible 
of  abuse.  .But  it  is  trusted  to  the  inhabitslnts  them- 
selves,  who  elect  the  corporate  body,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
town. 

Although  this  power  may  be  oppressively  repeated, 
Alto  possession  of  it  cannot  be  pronounced  so  impro* 
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1821.  per  or  so  dangerous,  as  to  coBtroli  essentially,  the 
words  which  confer  it.  The  graduation  and  level- 
ling of  the  streets,  is  not,  necessarily,  a  single  opera-, 
ntion'oir  tiou.  There  may  be  circumstances  to  produce  a  ge- 
Gaoiyetoirn.  ^enl  desire  to  vary  the  graduation,  to  bring  the 
streets  more,  nearly  on  a  level  than  was  contemplated 
in  the  first  ordinance ':  and,  if  this  may  occur,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  legislature  could  not  intend  to 
give  this  power  of  varying  the  graduatiop,  when  the 
words  they  employ  are  adapted  iojhe  giving  of  it* 

Two  acts  of  Confess  for  amending  the  charter  of 
Georgetown  have  been  relied  on*  That  passed  in 
January,  1805,  empowers  the  Corporation  *^to  open 
and  extend,  and  regulate  streets  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  tawjD,  pr  ivided  they ^  make  to  the  pers(m  or 
persons  who  ma;  be  injured  by  such  opening,  exten- 
sion, or  regulation,  just  and  adequate  compensation, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  jury, 
summoned/'  &c.  *^  who  shall  proceed  in  like  manner, 
as  has  beeAiisual  in  other  cases,  wh^re  private  pro- 
perty has  been-pondemned  for  public  use.'' 

For  the  Corporation,  it  has  been  contended,  that 
the  word  ^'  regulate"  implies  some  operation  on  the 
streets  themsejv/es,  or  is  entirely  senseless ;  and  if  it 
implies  any  such  operation,  it  must  comprehend 
thpir  graduation. 

The  objection  made  by  Counsel  to  this  argument, 
is,  the  improbability  that  the  word  ^^  regulate,"  would 
be  substituted  for  ^^  graduate,"  if  it  were  used  in  the 
same  sense  ;  and  the  words  directing  the  duty  of  the 
jury.  They  are  to  *^proceed  in  like  manner,  ashas 
been  usual  in  ot/ier  cases,  where  private  property  has 
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b^en  conilemned  for  public  use.''    The  word  ^<  rega-       istf . 
]ate/'  then,  it  is  said,  is  shown  by  this  expressnoui  to 
be  applicable  only  to  those  cases  in  which  private 
property  is  condemned  to  public  use,  which  is  not  '^^^uotoT" 
done  in  graduating  a  street.  •  Geoiuctown. 

This  construction  is  supposed  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  act  of  1809,  which  again  empowers  the  Cor- 
poration *^  to  lay  out,  open,  extend,  and  regulate 
streets.  lanes  and  allies/^  but  confines  the  use  of  the 
Jury  for  assessing  damages  to  those^  sustained  ^^  by 
reason  of  opening  or  extending  any  street,  lane  or 
alley." 

The  opinion  that  the  original  power  continues 
after  it's  first  exercise^  renders  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide on  the  extent  which  may  and  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  word  ^*  regulate." 

2.  The  second  point  presents  a  question  of  some 
difficult*  One  object  of  the  ordinance  probably 
was,  td  give  as  much  validity  to  the  graduation  made 
by  the  commissioners,  as  if  it  had  been  made  under 
the  direct  superintendance  of  the  corporate  body. 
But  u  cannot  be  d^i^uised,  that  a  promise  is  held 
forth  to  all  who  should  build  on  the  graduated 
streets,  that  the  graduation  should  be  unalterable. 
The  Court,  however,  feels  great  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  this  ordinance  can  operate  as  a  perpetual  re- 
straint on  the  Corporation. 

'  When  a  government  enters  into  a  contiiict,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  power  to  bind  itself  to  any  extent  not 
prohibited  by  its  constitution.  A  Corporation  can 
make  such  contracts  only  as  are  allowed  by  the  acts 
ef  incorporation.    The  power  of  this  body  to  make 
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183K       a  contract  which  shoald  so  opejrate  as  to  bind  its  le-* 
^f^^*^    gislati^e. capacities  forever  thereafter,  and  disable  it 
IT.         from  enacting  a  bj-law,  which  the  Legislature  ena- 
bles it  to  enact,  may  well  be  questioned.     We  rather 
think  that  the  Corporation  cannot  abridge  its  own 
legislative  power. 

Decree  affirmed. 


miKm^ffc, 


(ComTITUTtONAL  LlW.) 

M^ClUNG  v.  SiLLlMAN. 

A-StfttiB  Court  oannot  ia&ae  a  mandainlu  to  an  officer  of  the  Uoitei 
Sutes. 

ifignkiTih.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Harper^  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Doddridge^  for  the  de- 
fendant* 

Manh  16A.  Mr.  Justico  JoHNSON  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court 

This  case  presents  no  ordinary  group  of  legal 
questions.  They  exhibit  a  striking  specimen  of  the 
involutions  which  ingenuity  may  cast  about  legal 
rights,  and  an  instance  of  the  growing  pretensions 
of  some  of  the  State  Courts  over  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government. 
The  plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  also  the  plaintiff 
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k^Wy  supposes  hioQseif  entitled  to  a  pre-emptive  ib2u 
interest  in  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  ^^^v'"^' 
claims  of  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  the  Uni-  t. 
ted  States,  the  legal  acts  and  documents  upon  which 
such  rights  are  initiated^  That  officer  refuses,  under 
the  idea,  that  the  right  is  already  legally  vested  in 
another ;  add  that  he  possesses,  himself^  no  power 
over  the  su^ect  in  controversy.  A  mandamuis  is 
then  moved  for  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Ccfurt  decides,  that  Congress  has 
vested  it  with  ho  such  controlling  power  over  the 
acts  of  the  ministerial  officers  in  the  given  case. 
The  same  application  is  then  preferred  to  the  State 
Court  for  the  county  in  which  the  subject  in  con- 
troversy is  situated.  The  State  Court  sustains  its 
own  jurisdiction  over  the  register  of  the  land  office, 
but  on  a  view  of  the  merits  of  the  claim,  dismisses 
the  motion. 

From  both  these  decisions  appeals  are  made,  to  thb 
Court,  in  form  of  a  writ  of  error. 

In  the  cfase  of  M^Intire  y.  Wood^  decided  in  this 
Court,  in  1813,  the  mandamus  contended  for  was 
intended  tp  perfect  the  same  claim,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  suit  was  between  the  same  parties.  The 
influence  of  that  decision  on  these  cases,  is  resisted, 
on  the  ground,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  that  case, 
that  the  controversy  was  between  parties  who,  under 
the  description  of  person^  were  entitled  to  maintain 
suits  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  whereas, 
the  averments  in  the  present  cases  show,  that  the 
parties  litigant  are  citizens  of  different  States,  and, 
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i8ti.  therefore,  competent  parties  in  the  Circuit  Court* 
But  we  think  it  perfectly  clear,  from  an  examination 
of  the  decision  alluded  to,  that  it  was  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  any  considerations  drawn  from  the  want 
of  personal  attributes  of  the  parties.  The  case  came 
up  on  a  division  of  opinibn,  and  the  single  question 
stated  is,  <<  whether  that  Court  had  power  to  issue 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  register  of  a  land  office 
in  Ohio,  commaucfing  him  to  issue  a  final  certificate 
of  purchase  to  the  plaintiff  for  certain  lands  in  the 
State  ?" 

Both  the  argument  of  counsel,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  distinctly  show,  that  the  power  to  issue 
the  mandamus  in  that  case,  was  contended  for  as 
incident  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  reply  of  the  Court  is,  that  though,  onro* 
menii  gratia^  it  l)e  admitted,  that  this  controlling 
power  over  its  ministerial  officers,  would  follow 
from  vesting  in  its  Courts  the  whole  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  the  argument  fails  here,  since 
the  legislature  has  only  made  a  partial  delegation  of 
its  judicial  powers  to  the  Circuit  Courts ;  that  if  the 
inference  be  admitted  as  far  as  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Court  actually  extends,  still,  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  not,  per  5e, 
among  the  cases  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Circuit  Courts  under  the  provisions  of  the  1 1th 
section  ;  jurisdiction  being  in  such  cases  reserved  to 
the  Supreme  Courts  under  the  26th  section,  by  way 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  Courts. 

There  is,  then,  no  just  infer«^nce  to  be  drawn  from 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  M^fntire  v.  Woodj  in  fa- 
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M'Cluog^ 


vour  of  a  case  id  which  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  issi. 
Uuited  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  under  the 
11th  section.  The  idea  is  in  opposition  to  the  ex-  '  V. 
press  words  of  the  Court,  in  response  to  the  question 
stated,  which  are,  "  that  the  Circuit  Court  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  issue  ^he  mandamus  mo?ed 
for.'' 

It  is  now  contended,  that  as  the  parties  to  this 
controversy  are  competent  to  sue  under  the  11th 
sectioo,  being  citizens  of  different  States,  that  this 
is  a  case  within  the  provisions  of  the  Hth  section, 
and  the  Circuit  Court  was  vested  with  power  to 
issue  this  writ,  under  the  description  of  a  *<  writ  not 
specially  provided  for  by  statute,"  but  ^^  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  ils  jurisdiction."  The  case  cer- 
tainly does  present  one  of  those  instances  of  equivo- 
cal language,  in  which  the  proposition,  though  true 
in  the  abstract,  is  in  its  application  to  the  subject 
glaringly  incorrect.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court  below ;  but  why  is  it  neces- 
sary ?  Not  because  that  Court  possesses  jurisdic- 
tion, but  because  it  does  not  possess  it.  It  must  ex- 
ercise this  power,  and  compel  the  emanation  of  the 
legal  document^  or  the  execution  of.  the  legal  act  by 
the  register  of  the  land  office,  oi^  the  party  cannot 

sue. 

The  14th  section  of  the  act  under  consideration, 
could  only  have  been  intended  to  vest  the  power 
now  contended  for,  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction 
already  exbts,  and  not  where  it  is  to  be  coarted  or 
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1891.  acquired,  by  meaos  of  the  writ  proposed  to  be  sued 
^^^^f*^^  odt.  Such  was  tbe.case  brought  up  from  Louisiana, 
in  which  the  judge  refused  td  proceed  to  judgment, 
by  which  act,  the  plaintiifmust  have  lost  his  remedy 
below,  and  this  Court  have  been  deprived  of  its  ap^ 
peilate  control,  over  the  question  of  right. 

The  remaining  questions  bear  a  striking  analogy 
to  that  already  disposed  of. 

The  State  Court  having  decided  in  favour  of  its 
own  jurisdiction  over  the  register,  the  appellant,  so 
far,  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  only  where  a 
State  Court  decides  against  the  claim  set  up  under 
die  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  appellate  juris- 
diction is  given  from  the  State  decisions.  But  in  the 
next  step  of  his  progress,  he  was  not  equally  fortu- 
nate. The  State  Court  rejected  his  application  on 
the  merits  of  his  claim,  and  appear  to  have  decided 
that  an  entire  section  might  be  divided  into  fractions, 
by  the  river  Muskingum,  in  a  legal  sense.  Of  this 
he  now  complains,  and  contends  that  the  decision  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  state  of  facts,  the  following  embarrass- 
me4it  arises.  The  United  States  officer,  the  de- 
fendant, can  have  no  inducement  to  contest  a  juris- 
diction that  has  given jlidgment  in  his  favour:,  and 
the  plaintiff  in  error  must  sustatn  its  jurisdiction,  or 
relinquish  all  claim  to  the  relief  sought  for  through 
its  agency.  And  thus  this  Court,  with  its  eyes  open 
to  the  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  below, 
]scalle.d  upon  to  take  cognizance  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  both  parties  being  thus  equally  interested, 
in  sustaining  the  jurisdiction  asserted  by  that  Court. 
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Let  the  course  which  this  Court  ought  to  pursue,       tsti. 
be  tested  by  consequeuces.     The  alternative  is  to    tT^J^^^ 
give  judgment  for  or  against  the  plaintiff.     If  it  be      .  ▼. 
given  for  him,  thb  Court  must  invoke  that  Court  to 
issue  the  writ  demanded,  or  pursuing  the  alternative 
given   by  the   26th   section,  it  must  itself  proceed 
to  execute  the  judgment  which  that  Court  ought  to 
have  given.     Or,  in  other  words,  to  issue  the  writ  of 
mandamus,  in  a  case  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  nei- 
ther the  jurisdirtion  of  that  Court,  nor  this,  extends. 

No  argument  can  resist  such  an  obvious  dedudio 
in  absurd%Lm. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  Court'  has  encoun- 
tered similar  difficulties,  in  its  advance  to  questions 
brought  up  from  other  tribunals.  It  has  avoided 
them  by  deciding  that  it  is  not  bound  to  encounter 
phantoms.  The  party  who  proposes  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  defective  jurisdiction,  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  if  he  is  left  to  take  the  consequences.  His 
antagonist  might  have  had  cause  to  complain — ^he  can 
have  none.  And,  notwithstanding  express  evidence 
of  the  contrary,  this  Court  feels  itself  sanctioned,  in 
referring  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  in  this  case, 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  made, 
instead  of  that  on  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
made.  The  question  before  an  appellate  Court  is, 
was  the  judgment  correct,  not  the  ground  on  which 
the  judgment  professes  to  proceed. 

Whether  a  State  Court  generally  possesses  a  power 
to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  or  what  modifications  of 
its  powers  may  be  imposed  on  it,  by  the  laws  which 
constitute  it,  it  is  correctly  argued,  that  this  Court 
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iBgL  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide.  But  when  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  is  extended  to  officers  commis- 
sioned by  the  United  States,  it  is  immaterial  under 
what  law  that  authority  be  asserted,  the  controlling 
power  of  this  Court  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject, 
tinder  the  description  of  an  exemption  claimed  by 
the  officer  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  on  what  legal  ground  a 
State  tribunal  can,  in  any  instance,  exercise,  the 
power  of  issuing  a  mandamus  to  the  register  of  a 
land  office.  The  United  States  have  not  thought 
proper  to  delegate  that  power  to  their  own  Courts. 
But  when  in  the  cases  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  and 
that  of  M^Intire  v.  Wood,  this  Court  decided  against 
the  exercise  (5f  that  power,  the  idea  never  presented 
itself  to  any  one,  that  it  was  not  Within  the  scope  of 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States,  although 
not  vested  by  law,  in  the  Courts  of  the  general  Go* 
vernment.  And  no  one  will  seriously  contend,  it  is 
presumed,  thai  it  is  among  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States,  because  not  communicated  by  law  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Uuited  States  ? 

There  is  but  one  shadow  of  a  ground  on  which  such  a 
power  can  be  contended  for,  which  is,  the  general  rights 
of  legislation  which  the  States  possess  over  the  soil 
within  their  respective  territories?  It  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  consider  that  power,  as  to  the  soil  reserved  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  States  respectively.  The  ques- 
tion in  this  case  is,  as  to  the  power  of  the  State 
Courts,  over  the  officers  of  the  general  Government, 
employed  in  disposing  of  that  land,  under  the  laws 
passed  for  that  purpose.    And  here  it  is  obvious,  that 
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he  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  officer  of  that  Go-  ist i. 
vernmeoty  or  as  its  private  agent*  In  the  one  capa- 
citj  or  the  other,  his  conduct  can  only  be  controlled 
bj.  the  power  that  created  him;  since,  whatever 
doubts  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  as  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  in  its  legislative, 
judicial,  or  executive  powers,  no  one*  has  ever  con- 
tested its  supreme  right  to  dispose  of  its  own  pro- 
perty in  its  own  way.  And  when  we  find  it  with- 
holding from  its  own  Courts,  the  exercise  of  this 
controlling  power  over  its  ministerial  officers,  em- 
ployed in  the  appropriation  of  its  lands,  the  infer- 
ence clearly  is,  that  all  violations  of  private  right, 
resulting  from  the  acts  of  such  t)fficers,  should  be  the 
subject  of  actions  for  damages,  or  to  recover  the  spe- 
cific property,  (according  to  circumstances)  in  Courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  That  is,  that  parties  should 
be  referred  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  justice, 
insle&d  of  resorting  to  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented mode  of  trying  such  questions  on  a  motion 
for  a  mandamus. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  Muskingum  county,  and  was 
argued  by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  it  is 
ADJUDGED  and  ORDERED,  that. the  judgment  of  the 
said  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  with  costs ;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  this  Court,  that  the  said  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  had  no  authority  to  issue  a 
mandamus  in  thb  case. 
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Hie  Mutual 
AMuroDoe  (Ikksal  Law.) 

Societj 

FuLoo.      The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  v.  Faxon  et  oL 


Under  the  iaWs  id  reletiou  to  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Vir- 
gioia,  property  offered  for  intoraBce,'On  which  the  premium  haa 
not  been  paid,  and  which  is  sold  without  notice,  is  not  liable  for  the 
premium  in  the  hands  of  the  Tendee, 

Mi^ih  wh.       Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court 

This  case  first  came  up  on  a  difference  of  opinion 
certified  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  writ  of  error  was  dismissed,  because  that  Court 
could  not,  in  law,  ,or  the  nature  of  things,  certifj 
such  a  difference  to  this  Court. 

It  has  since  passed  to  a  final  decree,  and  although 
the  sum  on  the  record  is  small,  a  special  permission 
to  appeal  has  been  granted  on  cause  shown  ;  it  be- 
ing a  case  affecting  many  others  similarly  situated. 

The  question  is,  whether  property  offered  for  in- 
surance, in  which  the*  premium  has  not  been  paid, 
and  which  has  been  s$old  without  notice,  remains 
liable  for  the  premium  in  the  hands  of  the  vendee  ? 

The  case  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  v.  Ex^ 
tutors  of  WattSy  decided  in  February,  1816,'  in  this 
Court,  is  relied  on  as  authority  for  maintaining  the 
affirmative. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  case  referred  to  had 

a  1  Wheat.  Rep.  279. 


Faxon; 
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BOt  been  more  fally  reported.    As  it  is  not  preceded       i82i. 
by  any  statement  of  facts,  abstracts  of  the  history  J^^XT^ 
and  laws  of  this  society,  or  the  arguments  of  coun-    Aararaoce 
sel,  the  insulated  unexplained  opinion  of  the  Court,         ^f  ^ 
as  it  is  printed,  must  be  ever  unintelligible  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  readers,  except  those  whose  professional 
duties  lead  them  to  the  study  of  the  novel  and  exten- 
sive institution  whose  interests  atre  involved  in  it. 

But  there  is  enough  exhibited,  to  show,  that  it 
affords  no  precedent  for  the  claim  set  up  in  this  case. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Court  occasionally  uses  the  term 
premium^  when  speaking  of  the  quota  ;  but  in  every 
instance  it  will  be  found  to  be  used  when  reasoning 
upon  the  quota  as  the  purchase  money,  in  part  of  the 
right  of  the  insured  to  compensation,  which,  by 
analogy  to  other  cases  of  insurance,  is  in  that  sense 
denominated  sl  premium. 

But  there  exists  no  analogy  under  the  laws  of  the 
company,  between  the  liability  of  property  insured 
for  a  premium  and  a  ^tioto. 

The  first  is  the  sum  paid  down  before  the  contract 
is  entered  into ;  tite  second,  the  occasional  contribu- 
tion (exacted  of  individuals  to  make  up  the  losses 
from  time  to  time  sustained.  The  6th  section  of  the 
act  of  December  22d,  1794,  gives  an  express  lien  for 
the  quota,  and  takes  no  notice  pf  the  premium,  but 
as  the. rule  for  graduatiog  the  respective  quotas.  In 
the  case  alluded  to,  it  was  decided,  that  the  lien  thus 
created,  had  its  origin  io  contract,  although  enforced 
by  statute,  and  continued  a  mortgage  on  the  premises, 
until  vacated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  seve- 
ral laws  which  regulated  the  company. 
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1821.  But  the  ?erj  reasons  upon  which  that  decision 

r^els^ui  ^*^  plfiiccd,  are  fatal  to  the  pretensions  set  up  in 

Auaraoce     this. 

T.    .         There  is  no  express  lien  created  in  any  of  the 
Fazotf.      1^^^  ^f  ^^^  company,  and  there  are  no  provisions  in 

any  of  those  laws  from  which  it  could  be  inferred, 
(if  it  were  possible  ever  to  infer  a  lien,)  but  those 
which  authorize  a  sale  of  land  to  satisfy  the  premium. 
But  a  right  to  sell  the  land  is  completely  satisfied  by 
subjecting  it  to  such  sale  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  holder,  and  there  are  two  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
company,  which  expressly  negative  every  pretence 
for  carrying  it  any  further.  The  first  is  the  8th  sec- 
tion, 4th  article,  of  the  act  of  January  29th,  1805, 
which  requires  immediate  payment  of  the  premium 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  declaration,  and  the  ser 
cond  is,  the  6th  section  of  the  5th  article,  which  de- 
clares, that  insurance  shall  not  commence  until  the 
premium  be  paid. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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NOTE  No.  L 

TO  THE  CASE  OF  TBB  IMIIIILB  I81BEJU.1|  Ontet  p.   1. 

Articles  oftheSpani$h  treaty  of  1795^  re/erred  to  in  ike  argwnent 

of  the  caee. 


Art  15.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  all  and  siognlar  the  subjects 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  the 
citizens,  people,  and  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  said  United  States, 
to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all 
manner  of  liberty  and  security, 
no  distinction  being  made  who 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
chandises iaden  thereon,  from 
any  port  to  the  places  of  those 
who  now  are,  or  hereaAer  shall 
be,  at  enmity  with  his  Catholic 
Majesty  or  the  United  States. 
It  shall  be  likewise  lawful  for 
the  subjects  and  inhabitants 
aforesaid^  to  sail  with  the  ships 
and  merchandises  aforemen- 
tiooed,  and  to  trade  with  ihe 
same  liberty  and  security  from 
the  places,  ports,  and  harens, 


Art.  16.  Se  permitirit  i  to- 
dos  y  k  cada  uno  de  los  subdi- 
tos  de  S.  M.  Catolica,  y  &  los 
ciudadanos  pueblos  y  habitan- 
tes  de  dichos  Estados,  que 
puedan  navegar  con  sus  em- 
barcaciones  con  toda  libertad 
y  segnridad  sin  que  haya  la 
menor  exc^pcion  poi^este  res- 
peto,  aunque  los  propietarids 
de  las  mercaderias  caigadas  en 
las  referidas  embarcaciones 
?engan  del  pqerto  que  quie- 
ran,  y  las  traygan  destinadas  i 
qUalqoiera  plaza  de  una  po- 
tencia  actualmente  enemiga  6 
que  lo  sea  despues,  asi  de  S. 
M.  Catolica  como  de  los  Esta- 
dos  Unidos.  Se  permitiri 
igualmente  a  los  subditos  y  ha- 
bitantes  menctonados  navegar 
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of  those  who  are  enemies  of 
both,  or  either  partj,  without 
any  opposition  or  disterbence 
whatsoe?er,  not  only  directly 
from  the  places  of  the  enemy 
aforementioned,  to  neutral  pla- 
ces, but  also  from  one  place 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  to  an- 
other place  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  whether  they  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tAe  same 
prince  or  under  soTeral ;  and 
it  is  hereby    stipulated,   that 
free  ships  shall  alsb  giro  free- 
dom to  goods,  and  that  every 
thing  shall  be  deemed  free  and 
exempt  Which  fihall  be  found 
on  board  the    hips  belonging 
to  the  subjects  ^  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  although 
the  whole  lading,  or  any  part 
thereof,  should  appertain  to 
the  enemies  of  either  4   con- 
traband goods  being  always  ex- 
cepted.    It  is  also  agreed,  that 
the  same  liberty  be  extended 
to  persons  who  are  on  board  a 
free  ship,  so   that,   although 
they  be  enemies  to  either  par- 
ty, they  shall  not  be  made  pri- 
soners or  taken -out  of  that  free 
ship   unless  they  are  soldiers, 
and  in  actual  service  of  the 
enemies. 


con  sus  buquei  y  BMrcaderiaa, 
y  frequenter  con  jgual  libertad 
y  ^^juridad  lal  plazas  y  puer^ 
tos  de  las  potencies  enemigai 
de  las  partes  cOntratantes,  A  de 
una  de  ellas  sin .  oposicion  A 
obstaculo,  y  de  comerciar  no 
solo  desde  los  poertos  de  dicho 
enemigo  i  un  puertp  neutro 
'  directamente,  si  no  tambien 
desde  uno  enemigo  i  otro  tal, 
bien  se  encoentre  baxo  su  ja- 
Visdicion,  6  baxo  la  de^nuchoa ; 
y  se  estipula  tambien  por  el 
presente  tratado  que  los  bu- 
ques  libres  aseguraran  igual- 
mente  la  libertad  de  las  mer- 
caderias,  y  que  se  juzgariui 
libres  todos  los  efectos  que  se 

hallasen  ft  bordode.loB^boqoei 

que  parteneciesen  i  los  sob* 

ditos  de  una  de  las  partes  con^ 

tratanies,  aon  qoando  el  carga- 

mento  por  entero  6  parte  de 

el  foese  de  los  enemigos  de 

una  de  las  dos .  bien  entendido 

sin  embargo  que  el  contirahan- 

do  se  eiceptda  siempre.     Se 

ha  convenido  asi  mismo  que  la 

pfopia  libertad    gozaran    lot 

sugetos  que  podiesen  encon- 

trarse  &  tK>rdo  del  buque  libre, 

aun  quando  foesen  enemigoa 

de  una  de  las  dcs  Dartes  con- 

tratantes ;  y  por  lo  tanto  no  se 

podra  hacerlos  prisioneros  ni 

separarlofl  de  dichos  buques  ft 

menus  que  no  tengan  la  quali- 
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Art.  16.  This  liberty  of  na- 
TigatioD  and  commerce  Yball 
eitend  to  dl  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises, excepting    those    only 
which  are  diiftingoished  by  the 
name  of  contraband  ;  and  iin* 
itT  this  name  of  contraband, 
or  prohibited  goods,  shaU  be 
comprehended,    arms,    great 
gons,  bombs   %.'ith  the  fiises, 
and  the  other  thinp  belongillg 
to  them,  cannon  ball,  gaopoVr- 
der,   match,    pikes,    swords, 
lances,  spears^  halberds,  mor- 
tars, petards,  grenades,  salt- 
petre,, mnskets,  masket  ball, 
bncklers,    helmets,      breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  and  the 
like  kinds  of  arms,  proper  for 
arming  soldiers ;  mosket  rests, 
belts ,  horses,  with  their  fqmi- 
tare,  and  all  other  warlike  in- 
strOmeDts  whateyer.     These 
merchandises    which    follow, 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
contraband     or      prohibited 
goods  ;    that  is  to  say :    all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other 
mano&ctiires    woven  of  any 
wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials  whatever ;  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  to- 
getlier  with  all  species  where- 
of they  are  osed  to  be  made  ; 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  coined 


•  dad  de  militares,  y  esto  hallaii- 
dose  en aquellasazon  emplea- 
dos  eo  el  servicio  del  enemigo. 
Art  '6.  Esta  libertad  de  na- 
vegacton  y  de'comercio  debe 
extenderse  I  toda  especie  de 
mercaderias  exceptaapdo  solo 
las  qne  se  coroprehenden  baxo 
el  nombre  de  cpntrabando,  6 
de    mercaderias    pi-obibidos, 
quales  son  lu  armas,  caSones, 
bbmbarconisds  mecbas,  y  de* 
mas  cosas^  pertenecientes  k  lo 
roismo,  balas,  polvora,  niechis, 
picas,  espadas,  hinzas,  dardos, 
alabardas,  morteros,  petardos, 
granadas,  salitre,  fusiles,  balas, 
escodos,  casquetes,    corasas, 
t;otas  de  malla,  y  otras  armos . 
de  esta  especie  propias  para 
armar  i  los  soldados,  porta-* 
roosquetes,  bandoleras,  eabal- 
los  con  SOS  armas,  y  otros  ia- 
striimeotos  de  gaerrm  sean^los 
que  fiieren.    Pero  los  generos 
y  mercaderias  que  se  nombrar 
rin  ahora,  no  se  comprehen- 
derin  entre  los  decontrabaide 
O'COsas  probibidas,  i  saber: 
toda  especie  de  panes  y  qaa- 
lesqaiera  otras  tolas  de  lana,' 
lino,  .seda*    ilgodon,  d  otras 
qualesqniera  materiu,  toda  es« 
pecie  de  vestidos  coo  las  te|as 
de  que  se  acoslombran  hacer, 
el  oro  y  la  plats  labrada  en 
moneda  6  no,  el  estano,  hierro, 
laton,  cobre,  bronce,  carbon, 
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atf  oneoined  ;  tin,  iroii»  Utten, 
copper,  braMy  coals  ;  as,  alto, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and 
aDj   other  kiod  of  com  and 
poUe ;  tobacco,  and  likewise 
all  manner  of  spices,  salted 
and  smoked  flesh.  Salted  fish, 
cheese,  and  batter,  beer,  oils, 
wines,  sugars,  and  all  sorts  of 
salts  :  and,  in  general,  all  pro- 
visions  which  serve  for  the 
sustenance   of  life  :    further- 
more,  nil    kinds    of   cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch,  ropes, 
cables,  sails,,  sail  cloths,  an- 
chors, and  any  parts  of  an- 
chors, also  ships*  masts,  planks, 
and  wood  of  all  kind,  and  all 
other  things  proper  either  for 
building   or   repairing    ships, 
and  all  other  goods  whatever, 
wJiich  have  not  been  worked 
into  the  form,  of  any  instru- 
ment prepared  for  war,  by 
land  \jt  by  sea,  shall  not  be  re- 
puted contraband  ;  much  less, 
such  as   have  been    already 
wrought  and  made  op  for  any 
other  use  ;  all  wHich  sbaU  be 
wholly,  reckoned  among  free 
goods  :  as  likewise,  all  other 
merchandises  and  things  which 
are    not    comprehended  -and 
particularly  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  etiumeration  of  con- 
traband goods  :  so  that  they 
may  t>e  transported  and  carri- 
ed iti  the  freest  nuumer  by  the 


del  mismomodo  que  la  cevade, 
el  trigo^la  avena,  y  qualquiera 
otro  genero    de    legumbres. 
£1  tabaco  y  toda  la  especieriay 
came  salada  y  ahumada,  pes- 
cado  salado,  queso  y  manteca, 
cerbesa,  aceytes,  vinos,  aza- 
car,  y  toda  especie  de  sal,  y 
en  general  todo  genero  de  pro- 
vtsiones  que  sirven  para  el 
sustento  de  la  vida.    Ademas 
toda  especie  de  algodpn,  cana- 
ino,  lino,  alquitran,  pez,  cuer- 
das,  cables,  velas,  teliM  para 
velas,  ancoras,  y  partes   de 
que  se  coniponen.    Jfastiles^ 
tablas,  maderas  de  t6das  espe- 
cies,  y  qualesquiera  otras  co- 
ves que  sirvan  para  la  con- 
stxuccion  y  reparacion  d^  los 
buques,  y  otras  qualesquiera 
materias  que  no  tienen  la  for- 
ma de  un  instrumento  pr^pa- 
rado  para  la  guerra  por  tierra 
6  por.  mar,  no  serin  reputadai 
de  contralNindo^  y  menos  las 
que  estin  ya  preparadas  par^ 
otros  uses.    Todas  las  cosas 
que  se  acaban  de  nombrar  de- 
ben  ser  compretiendidas  entre 
lai  mercadiBrias  libres,  lo  misp 
mo  que  todas  Ida  demas  mer^ 
caderias  y  efectos  que  no  es- 
tan  comprehendidos  y  nombra* 
dos  expresamente  en  te  enu- 
meracion  de  los  generos  de 
contrabando,  de  manera  qu^ 
podran  ser  trensportadM    y 
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•iib|eots  of  both  parties,  eren 
to  plaoes  belonging  to  an  eile- 
mj,  sQch  townl  or  places  be- 
ing only  except^,  as  are  at 
4hat  time  beiieged,  blocked  up, 
or  inTOsted.  And,  except  the 
cases  in  which  any  ship  of  war, 
or  squadron,  shaU,  in  conse- 
quence of  stoitiM  or  other  ai5- 
tidents  at  sea,  be  nnder  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  cai^ 
of  any  cTading  vessel  or  yes- 
sels,  iA  which  case  they  may 
stop  the  said  vessel  or  ressels, 
and  farush  theraseWes  with 
necessaries,  giving  a  receipt, 
in  virder  that  the  power  to 
whom  the  said  shi^  of  war  be- 
longs, may  pay  for  the  articles 
so  taken,  according  to  the 
price  thereof,  at  the  port  to 
which  they  may'  appear'  to 
have  been  destined  by  the 
ship^s  papers.:  and  the  two 
contracting  parties  engage, 
that  the  vessels  shaU  net  be 
detained  longer  than  may  t>e 
absohitel jr  necessary  for  their 
said  ships  to  supply  themselves 
with  necessaries.  That  they 
win  immediately  pay  the  value 
of  the  receipts,  and  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  all  losses 
which  he  may  have  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  such  trans- 
action. 

Alt.  17«  To  the  end,  that 
all  manner  of  dissentions  and 
quarrels  msy  be  avoided'and 


conducidos  con  la  mayor  liber-, 
tad  por.los  subditos.de  las  dos 
jparte^  contratantes  4  tas  plazas 
eneinigas,  exceptu^^o  sin  em- 
bargo las  que  se  hallasen  en  la 
actualidad  8itiadas,bloqueadas, 
6  embestidas,  y  los  cases  en 
que  iJgun  buque  de  g;uerra  6 
esquadra  que  por  efecto  de 
averia,  0  otras  causas  se  haUe 
et  necesidad  de  toinar  los 
efectos  que  conduzca  el  buque 
6  bitques  de  comercio,  pues 
en  tal  case  podra  detenerlos 
para  aprevisionarse,  y  dar  un 
recibo  para  que  la  potencia 
cuyo  sea  el  buque  que  tome 
los  efectos  los  pague  segun  el 
valor  que  tendrian  en  el  puer« 
to  adonde  se  flirigiese  el  pro- 
pietario,  segun  lo  expresen 
sus  cartas  de  navegacion  :  ob- 
ligandose  las  dos  partes  con<« 
tratantes  &  no  detener  los  bu- 
ques  mas  de  lo  que  sea  absb- 
lutamente  necesario  para  apro- 
visionarse,  pagar  inmeJiata- 
mente  los  recibos,  y  indemni- 
zar  todos  los  danos  que  Aufra 
el  propietario  i  consequencia 
de  semejante  sticeso. 


Art.  17.  A  fin  de  evitar  en- 
tre  ambas  partes  toda  especie 
de  disputas  y  quejas,  se  ha 


ft 
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preTented  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  is  agreed,  that  in  caae 
either  of  the  parties  hereto, 
should  he  engasred  in  war.  the 
ships  and  vessels  helonging  to 
the  subjects  or  people  of  the 
other  party,  mujat  be  furnished 
with  sea  letters  or  passports, 
expressing  the  name,  proper- 
ty, and  hoik  of  the  ship,  as 
also  the  name  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the  master  or 
commander  of  the  said  ship, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby, 
that  the  ship  really^  and  tmly 
belongs  tp  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  parties ;  which  passport 
shall  be  made  dot  and  granted 
according  to  the  form  annexed 
10  thitf  treaty.  They  shall 
likesrise  be  recalled  every 
ir/ar,  that  is,  if  the  ship  hap- 
peiis  to  retnm  borne  within 
the  space  of  a  year 

It  is  likewise  agreed,  that 
sach  ships  being  laden,  ai^e  to 
be  provided,  not  only  with 
passports  u  abovemeutioned, 
batalso  with  certificates,  con- 
taining the  several  particulars 
of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence 
the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may 
be  known  whether  any  forbid- 
den or  contraband  gpods  be  on 
board  the  same  ;  which  certi- 
ficates fhall  be  made  out  by 
the  officers  of  the  place 
whence  the  ship  sniled.  ip  the 
accustomed  form  ;  and  if  any 


convenido  que  en  el  caso  de 
que  ana  de  las  dos  poteociaa 
se   hallase  empenada  en  ana 
goerra,   los  buqoes   y  basti* 
mentos   pertenecientes  a  los 
subdkos  6  pueblos  de  la  olra, 
debei-in  Uevar  consign  paten- 
tes  de  mar  6  pasapoites  que 
expresen  el  nombre,  la  pro- 
piedad,  y  el  porte  del  buque, 
como  tambien    el  nombre  y 
morada  de  su  doeno  y  coman* 
dante  de  dicho  buque,  para 
que  de  este  modo  conste  qile 
pertenece  real  y  verdadera- 
niente  a  los  subditos  de  una  de 
las  dos  partes  contratantes  ;  y 
que  dichos  pasaportes  deberin 
expedirse  segun  el  modelo  ad- 
junto  al  presente  tratado^  To* 
dos  los  enos  deber&o  renova> 
se  estos  pasaportes  en  el  caso 
de  que  el  buque  buelva^ksu 
pais  en  el  espacio  de  no  ano. 
Igualmente  se  ha  fionvenido 
en  que  los  buques  mencionar 
dos  arriba,  si  estuviesen  car- 
gndos,  deberan  llevar  no  solo 
los   pasaportcis  sine    tambien 
certificados  qpe  contengan  e^ 
pormenor  del  cargamento,  el 
li})far  de  donde   ha  saiido  el 
buque,  y  la  declaracion  de  las 
mercaderiiis    de  contrabando 
que  pudiesen  hallarse  A  bor^ 
do ;  cuyo9  certificados -deberan 
expedirse  en  la  forma  acos- 
tumbrada  por  los  oficiales  em- 
pleados  en  el  lugar  de  donde 
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one  shall  think  it  fit  or  ad?i- 
sable  to  express  in  the  said  cer- 
tificates the  person  to  whom 
the  goods  on  board  belong,  he 
may  freely  do  so;    without 
which  requisites  they  may  be 
«ent  to  one.  of  the  ports  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  and 
adjudged    by   the  competent 
tribunal,  according  to  what  Is 
abore  set  forth,  ihat  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  omission 
having  been  well  examined, 
they  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall 
give  legal  satisfiiction  of  their 
property  by  testimony  entirdy 
equivalent. 

Art  18.  Ifthe  ships  of  the 
said  subjects,  people,  or  ioha« 
"hitants,  of  either  of  the  parties, 
shall  be  met  with,  either  sail- 
ing along  the  coasts  or  on  the 
high  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
of  the  other,  or  by  any  priva- 
teer, the  said  ship  of  war  or 


el  navio  se  hiciese  &  la  vela,  y 
sisejuzgase  util  y  prudente 
expresar  en  dichos  pasaportes 
la  persona  propietaria  de  las 
mercaderias  se  podra  hacer 
libremente,  sin  cujros  requisi- 
tes ser&  conducido  i  uno  de  los 
puertos  de  Ur  potencia  respec- 
tiva,  y  juzgado  por  el  tribunal 
competente,  con  arreglo  &  lo 
arriba  dicho,  para  que  ex&mi- 
nadas  bien  las  eircuastancias 
de  Bu  ialta,  sea  condenado  pbr 
d6  buena  presa  si  no  satisfiici- 
ese  legaimente  con  los  testi- 
monies equivalentes  en  un  to- 
do. 

Art.  IS.  Qjsapdo  un  buque 
perteneciente  I  los  dichos  sub* 
ditos,. pueblos  y  habitantes  de 
una  de  las  dos  partes  fuese  en- 
contrado  navegando  ft  lo  largo 
de  la  costa  6  en  pliena  mar  por 
un  buque  de  guerra  de  la  otra 
6  por  un  corsario,  dicho  buque 


privateer,  for  the  avoiding  of    de  guerra  6  corsario,  ft  fin  de 
any  disorder,  shall  remain  out    evitar  todo  desorden,  se  man- 


of  cannon  thot,  and  may  send 
their  boats  aboard  the  mer- 

4 

chant  ship,  which  they  shall  so 
meet  with,  and  may  enter  her 
io  the  number  of  two  or  three 
men  only,  to  whom  the  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  exhibit  his  pass- 
ports, concerning  the  property 

Vol.  VI.. 


teadrft  foera  del  tiro  de  canon, 
y  podr&  enviar  su  chalupa  ft 
bordo  del  buque  mercante, 
hacer  entrar  en  el  dos  6  tres 
hombres  a  los  quales  ensenara 
el  patron  6  comandante  del 
buque  su  pasaporte  y  demas 
documentos,  que  deberan  ser 
conformes  ft  lo  prevenido  en 
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of  the  ship,  made  oat  Accord- 
iDg  to  the  form  inserted  in  this 
present' treaty,. ind  the  ship, 
when  she  shall  baye  showed 
such  passport,  shall  be  free 
and  at  liberty  to  pursike  her 
Toyage,  so  as  it  shall  not  be 
lawfnl  to  molAt  or  give  her 
chase  in  any  manner,  or  force 
her  to  qait  her  intended 
course. 


el  presente  tratado,  y  probara 
la  propiedad  del  buque  ^  y 
despues  de  haber  exhibido  sa- 
meiante  pasaporte  y  documen- 
tos,  se'les  dejaii  seguir  libre- 
mente  an  ?iage,  sin  que  lea  sea 
licito  el  molestarle  ni  procurar 
de  modo  alguno  darie  caza,  tl 
obligarle  SL  dejar  el  rumbo  que 
seiguia. 


The  trtaiywith  Snain  o/ilSIQ,  ecmitotiM  thefMowing  articU: 


Art.  1 2.  The  treat?  of  limits 
and  na?igation,  of  1*^96,  re- 
mains confirmed  in  all,  and 
each  one  of  its  articles,  ex- 
cepting the  2d|  3dy  4th,  21st, 
and  the  aecond  dause  of  the 
22d  article,  which,  haying 
been  altered  by  this  tresfty,  or 
having  received  their  entire 
execution,  are  no  longer  i^did. 

With  respect .  to  the  15th 
article  of  the  same  treaty  ja£ 
friendship,  limits,  and.  naviga- 
tion, of  1795,  in  which  it  is 
stipulated,  that  the  flag  shall 
cover  the  property,  the  two 
high  contracting  partijes  agree 
that  thiJB  shall  be  so  understopd 
with  respect  to  those  powers 
who  recognize  this  principle  4 
but  if  either  of  the .  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  at  war 
frith  a  third  party,  and  the 
other  neutral,  ^e  flag  of  the 


Art.  12.  £1  tratado  de  limr- 
tes  y  navegacion  de  1795, 
queda  confirmado  en  totos  y 
cadadino  de  sus  articulos,  ex- 
cepto  los  articulos  2,  3,  4,  )21, 
y  la  segiinda  -clausular  del  22, 
que  habiendo  side  alteradois 
por  este  tratado,  6  cu&plidos . 
enteramente  no  pueden  tener 
valor  alguno. 

Con  respecto  al  articulo  15 
del  mismo  tratado  de  amifitad, 
limites  y  navegacion  de  1795 
en  que  se  estipula,  que  la  ban? 
dera  cubre  la  propiedad,  ban 
convenido  las  dos  altas  partes 
contralantes  ei^  que  eatp  se 
entienda .  asi  con  respecto  6 
aqufllas  potencias  que  reco- 
nozcan  .este  principio  y  pero 
que,  si  una  de  las  dos  partes 
contratantes  eQtuviere  en  gu- 
erra  coa  una  tercera,  y  la  otra 
neutral,    la  bandera*  de  esta 
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neutral  shall  corer  the  pro-  neutral  cabrii^  la  propiedad  de 

perty  of  enemies,  whose  go-  los  enemigos,  cnjo  gobiemo 

rerpment   acknowledge    this  reconozca  este  principio,  y  ho 

piinciple,  and  not  of  others.  de  otro^. 

Artklet  of  the  trtaty.  with  fAlgiert  of  1795,  referred  to  in  ihe 

above  aue. 

Art.  3.  The  Vessels  of  both  nations  shall  pass  each  other 
without  anjr  impediment  or  molestation  ;  and  all  goods,  moneys, 
or  passengers,  of  whatnoever  nation,  that. may  be  on  board  of 
the'  vessels  belonging  to  either  party,  shall  b€  considered  as 
inyiolable,  and  shall  be  allowed  to.  pass  unmolested. 

Art.  4.  All  ships  of  war  belonging  to  this  regency,  on  meet-' 
ing  with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  tJnited 
States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vijsit  theta  with  two  persons  only  be- 
side t£e  rowers  ;  these  two  only  permitted  to  go  on  board  said 
vessel,  without  obtaining  express  leave  from  the  commander  of 
said  vessel,  who  shall  compare. the  passport,  and  immediately 
pen.'<tsaid  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  unmolested.  All 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the/United  States  of  North  America, 
on  meeting  with  an  Algerine  cruiser,  and  shall  have  seen  her 
passport  and  certificate  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  resident  in  this  regency,  shall  be  permitted  to. 
proceed  on  her  cruise  phmolested  :  no  pa$9port  to  be  issued 
to  any  ships  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  cilizens 
of  the  United  States  :  and  eighteen  months  shall  be  the  term 
allowed  fpr  famishing  the  ships  of  the  United  States  with  pass- 
ports. 


NOTE  No.  U. 

TO  TBE   CASE  or   THE  JUItUU 


Ik  tome  of  the  CMst  which  were  cdjadged  by  the  Conncil 
ef  Prizei  at  Ptria,  daring  the  let".  European  wan,  Mvenl 
4|aeBtio[H  occomd  rupecting  the  form  and  effect  of  pauporo, 
aoalogoQi  to  lltofe  which  were  diacdind  in  the  cue  of  die 
It(d)tlla,  in  die  text.  Among  the  poioti,  determined  bj  that 
tribnnat,  in  the  caie  aHuded  to,  were  the  following.  (I.) 
That  a  mere' certificate  that  a  ship  watboilt  at  Sletl-n  in  acer- 
tain  year,  and  wai  the  properfj  of  PniMiani,  was  not  (properly 
if  atking)  n  pauport.  (2.)  Tliat  the  aothorily  by  which  a 
paasport  iball  he  iuoed  is  regulated  by  the  law  and  niage  of 
the  coDDtry  where  it  is  iuaed, — and  that  it  is  nnnecesrary  that 
it  ahonld  be  granted  or  signed  by  the  supreme  magiatrste  of 
the  Stale,  unless  so  required  by  the  local  uss^.  (3.)  That  a 
passport  is  not  valid  for  more  than  one  voyage,  witboat  b«ng 
renewed.  (4.)  That  under  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  it  was  not  necessary  to  eipresi  the 
name  of  the  Owner  of  the  dhip  in  the  passpoK,  b-it  it  was  ■(■£- 
ficient  to  state  generally,  that  it  vrp  French  or  American  pro- 
perty. (6.)  That  the  sigaQture  of  the  public  officer,  and  of 
the  ship  owner,  to  the  oath  annexed  to  the  passport  provided 
by  the  French  treaty  of  I7B8,  is  essenlial  to  the  validity  ofthe 
passport.  (6.)  That  the  passport  provided  by  the  treaties  ol 
)778  and  1800,  which  is  sabstanlially  the  same  in  this  respect, 
ijilb  the  Spanish  treaty  of  I79S,  (excei>t  that  the  form  of  pass 
port  was  actually  annexed  to  the  French  treaties,)  is  not  eon- 
ciuiive  evidence  ofthe  propnetaiy  interest  of  the  ship  ;  but  if 
shown  by  other  ,.apera  found  on  board,  or  the  depositions  of 
the  captored  persons,  -to  have  been  obtiiined  by  fraud  and  ppr- 
jvry^  it  will  not  give  the  protection  intended  by  the  treaty,  but 
the  case  must  be  adjudged  by  the  ordinary  rules  ofthe  Prize 
CoQrt. 
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In  the  ease  of  the  Carolina  WUhelminat  ^t  appeart  that  the 
ship  had  a  certifioate  from  the  ^<  ftnt  htpector^  Ordinary  In* 
ipeetoTfOnd  CmUroUer  ofihe  Chamber  of  inpofU  in  Fomeramay*' 
Ihai  th$  thip  wa$  buiii  ai  SteUin  m  1796,  eaadmas  the  property  of 
PrutemnSf  which  it  was  aUeged  bj  the  captors  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  reqoisitioDS  of  the  French  ordinances, 
which  provide  that  the  eomg6  owpatsport  of  a  neatral  vessel 
shall  ezpresr  the  name  of  the  master,  that  of  the  ship,  her  bulk 
and  lading,  and  the  place  of  iier  departure  and  destination,  and 
shall  be  renewed  every  voyage.  M.  Portalis,  in  his  Conelu- 
siont  in  this  case,  speaking  of  the  docnment  in  question,  says : 

**  II  est.  impossible  de  reconnoitre  dans  cette  acte  la  nature 
et  les  caracteres  d'un  v.eritaUe  passe-port. 

«<  On  objecte  que,  dans  la  Pom^ranie  Prussienne,  on  est  dans 
Pusi^  constant  de  navigoer  sans  autre  pr^aution,  et  qnUl 
iaot  respecter  les  usages  de  cheque  pays. 

<'  Mais  distingnons  les  cas.  Je  sais  que  dans  la  Baltique, 
mer  closer  mare  dauMum^  on  voyage  sans  passe-port ;  et  on  le 
pent  sans  danger.  Faut-il  en  conclore  que  les  navires  qui 
sortent  de  cette  mer  pour  aller  ailleurs,  peuveot  se  passer 
d'un  cong^  ou  passe-gort  proprement  dit?  La  pratique  de 
toutes  les  nations  qui  ont  des  ports,  sur  la  mer  Baltique,  sup.- 
pose  le  contraire.  Tons  les  navires  Danois,  Su^dois,  qui  to« 
yagent  dans  nos  mers  ou  dans  les  mers  ^n6rales,  se  munissent 
d'un  vrai  passe-port.  Pour  la  Prusse,  nous  ponvona  cifer 
I'art.  2  d'un  r^ement  de  S.  M.  Prussienne  du  18  Septembre, 
1796,  pour  ses  consuls  g^n^ramz,  consuls,  agens  et  vice-con- 
suls dans  les  j^prts  strangers.  II  port?; :  *  Le  consul  doit 
veiller  d'abord  a  ce  que,  conibrm^ment  auz  r^glemens  qui,  a 
.diff<^rentes  replrises,  sont  ^man^s  des  nos  chambres,  les  capi- 
taines,  &c.  se  pr^entent  au  consulat,  y  produisent  leurs  passe^ 
porti^  &c.  11  s'asswrera  de  rauthenticit^  des  passe-ports  qui 
lui  ont  ^t^  pVoduits,  et  au  besoin  les  visera  gratis.^  Or,  Tobli- 
gation  de  produire  des  passe^ports  pr^upposant  n^cessaire* 
ment  Pobligation  d'en  avoir,  on  doit  cooclure  que  les  Capr- 
taines  Pomeranians  ne  se  conferment  pas  auz  r^glements  de 
leur  prince,  lorsqu'ils  navig:uent  sans  passe-port  hors  de  le 
BaltiQue  '' 
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After  some  further  obeerratiooe  to  the  siame  parpoMi  lie 
proceeds :  **  II  n'e^t  buuk  dbate  pas  n^cessaire  qae  les  formes 
accidentelles  d'aii  acte  stfient  les  mllnes  par-toat ;  il  est  att 
coDtraire  certain  que,  par-toat  eUes  peovent  ^re  diff^rentes. 
De  la  c'est  un  priiicipe  qde  la'  forme  de  tons  les  actes  qael- 
qneconqoes  depend  <)es  coutames  re^aes  dans  les  liedx  ou  eee 
actes  sent  &ites  ;  loeu$  r^it  actum.  11  y  a  des  maximes  -gin^- 
rales,  parce*qu*il  j  a  mie  raissoo  comnane.  Mais  les  formes 
▼arient  seloD  les  lienx  et  les  temps,  parce  qo'elles  ii'appar« 
ttent  point  a  la  raison  nniTerselle,  e(  qu'elles  ne  tienDeot 
point  a  la  huson  aniverselle,  et  qa'elles  ne  tiennent  qn'aax 
pratiques  on  anx  mosors  particalieres  de  chaqne  people. 

"  Ainsiy  dans  certains  pajs*  les  passe-ports  sont  exp^ A  par 
le  premier  magistrat  de  P£tat ;  dans  d'aatres,  ils  le  sont  par 
tin  magistrat  ^moins  ^le?^  to  dignity*  ,  Id,  on  met  plus  de  so* 
lenmit^  dans  la  reaction  on  dans  I'^tre  ^xtdrienr  de  Pacte  ; 
aillears,  pn  en  met  moins.  Il»  soffit  dans  tons  les  cas,  qne  le 
passe-port  exp^i^i  1»  soit  par  Taatorit^  comp^tente  et  dans  la 
forme  usit^e  :  car  c'est  une  maxime  du  droit  des  gens,  qae  cc 
qui  Mt  authentique  dam  un  pays,  lU$tp<>ur  tou$.  La  jurisdic- 
tion d^un  Etat  ne  pent  s'^tendre  an  dela  de  son  terrttoire ; 
mais  le  caraclere  public  qu'on  Etat  attache  on  donne  a  la  forme 
des, actes  qui  se  font  en  son  nom  par  ses  officiers,  ne  pent 
^tre  m^onnu  nolle  part :  s'i{  en  €tait  autremeot,  toute  com- 
munication r^Ke  entre  les  peuples^  deviendrait  impossible. 
Deli,  c'est  ane  mi^ime  incontestable,  que  tout  acte  authen- 
tique, et  reconnu  tel  dans  le  pays  ouil  a^t^  r^dig^,  fau  preure  - 
parmi  nous  dans  les  afifaires  politiques  et  ci files.  On  a  sentit 
qu'il  ^tait  n^cessaire,  pour  les  relations  qui  existent  dans  les  di- 
yers  GouTememens,  de  communiquer  aux  formes  particulieres 
des  actes  faits  dans  chaqne  pays,  la  force  de  la  foi  publique. 

*'<  Cons^quemment,  sUl  apparaissait^  dans  les  circonstances 
pr^entes,  un  rentable  passe-port,  et  s'il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de 
confronter  les  formes  accidentelles  et  extrinseques  de  cette 
piece  avec  les  r^glemens  du  pays  dans  lequel  elle  a  ^t^«xp€- 
di^e,  toute  difficqlt^  serait  lev^e,  si  Tacte  se  trouTsit  conforme 
a  ces  reglemens.  Mais  nom  ne  sommes  pas  dans  un  telle  hy- 
pothese.    11  ne  s  agit  de  saroir  si  la  pipce  pr^ent^e  conmie 
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passe-port,  eni  tet^td^  des  formes  u'sM^b  en  Prosse  ;  il  s'agit 
d^examiner  si  cette  pi^e  est  on  Trai  passe-port.    La  qdestion 
n'est  pas  nnf^ueioEient  relatrre  a  la- forme  de  I'stcte;   elle 
•  irappe  toot  entiere  snr  le  fond  et  la  snbstance  de  ra<:.te  mSme. . 

^'llestMdent  pour  les  hommes  de  tons  les  pays,  qa'un 
^simple  certificat  de  construction  et  de  propri^t^  Trussientie, 
n'est  point  nn  passe^port :  celar^sulte  de  la  nature  et  de  Pes* 
sence  mime  des  chores.  Si  an  tel  certificat  pent  suffire.  poor 
▼ojaget  dans  la  Ealtjiquey.  ce  n'est  pas  tmrce  qoMl  ^quivaat  a 
OB  passeopcnrt,  mais  parce  qu'bn  pent  voyager  dans  la  Baltiqiie 
sans  passe-port.  Aussi  noas  troavons  k  bord  des  navires  Pros- 
siens  qni  sortent  de  la  Baltiqne,  des  passerports  veritables  et 
proprement  dits,  comme  noos  en  trouvons  sur  tons  les  navires 
^anois  et  Sa^dois  qui  sortent  de  cette  mer. close  pour  navi- 
goer  ailleurs. 

^'  II  serait  du  plus  grand  danger  de  transporter  hbm  de  la 
Baltique,  des  usages  particuliers  dont  on  pourradt  si  facile- 
ment  abuser  .centre  lasdret^  des  autres  nations.  Nous  vo- 
yons  que  les  pafssances  du  N'ord  ont  toojours  respects,  a  cet' 
egard,  le.droit  commun  de  tous  les  peuples,— ^a'elles  n'ont 
jamais  n^glig^  de  donner  des  passe-ports  a  ceui  de  lears  su^ 
jets  qui  viennent  dans  nofli  mers,  on  dans  les  mers  g^^n^rales  - 
etque  I'on,  ne  penf  imputer  qu'a  la  negligence  du  capture, 
le  d^faatde  passe  ;H>rt,.qiri  a  <6i4  un  des  principaux  motifs  de 
9on  arrestation." 

He  tUen  proceeds  to  examine  the  role  cT'equipage,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  defective,  and  adds  :  •*  ilo  priQcipe,.il  suffit 
qoe  la  propri^t^  neutre  soit  prouv^e,  pour  qu'il  n'y  ait  pas 
lieu  a  la.confiscation  :  et  |a  propri^t^  neutre  peat  £ti;e  prouv^e 
ind^pendamment  de  oertaioes  irregularities  de  forme.  :<  mais  il 
faut  albrs  que  les  preuves  de  neutralif^  que  Ton  pi^ei^e,  soieDt 
assez  concloantes  pour  supplier  a  celles  qui  manqji^nt.' 

**  Dans  les  circonstances  actuelles,  on  exhibe*  par^yemsle 
des  pieces  <\ui  constatent  que  le  navire  dont  il  V.^g^i.  pst  da:  con- 
struction Prussienne,  et  qu'il  "appartenait/^  de9  Prussiens, 
lorsqu^  le- point  de  propric'l^  a  e't^  v^refid  par  Pinspecteur  de 
la  douane  a  Stettin  ;  maiiB,  post^rieurement,  une  propri^te  ori- 
ginairement  Prussienne^a  pu  devinir  ennemie.    Quelle  assu- 
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ranee  a? ons  nous  que  cela  n'eat  pas  ?  C'eit  aa  capture  «  prou- 
ter  ia  propri^t^  neatre  par  le  paMe-port,  par  le  r&le  2*^m• 
p^ge,  et  autrea  pieces  de  bord.  Toates  les  presomptions  aoiit 
coDtre  luiy  8*il  n'est  point  en  regie. 

*'  Des  pieces  anHes  ne  ricieiit  pas  les  antres  pieces  ;  elles. 
penrent  mtoe  qnelquefois  conconrir  a  la  preore  de  la  y^rit^  ; 
tx  acta  tiuUo  etiam  Blieitmr  veriUu ;  mais,  selon  les  occurences, 
le  dtfaot  absoln  de  certaines  pieces,  et  la  nature  des  vices  que 
Ton  reanarqae  dans  d^aotreSy  ont  una  influence  g^n^rale  sor 
toute  la  cause. 

^'  Le  passe-port  est  la  preure  sp^i6que  que  Ton  n*est  pas 
Phomme  de  Pennemi,  et  que  Pon  voyage  sons  la  protection 
d'one  pnissance  neotre  ;  il  proave  que  le  pavilion  n*est  point- 
un  masque,  que  la  propri^t^  du  navire  n'est  pas  devenue  en- 
nemiey  et  que  le  capitaioe  continue  de  voyager  sous  les  lois  et 
la  tutelle  de  son  prince.  Supprimez  le  passe-port :  c*est  en 
vain  que  vous  prouveriez  la  neutrality  originaire  du  navire  et 
du  capitaine,  vpus  n'avez  plus  aucune  preuve  l^ale  de  la 
neutTctiit^  actuelle  ;  et  c'est  pourtant  a  ce  point  qu'il  &ut  se 
filer/'     Code  dei  PrUti  par  Dufriche  FinUainu^  torn.  $.  p. 

•929,  et  $eq. 

In  the  case  of  the  Republican^  which  ship  was  taken  sailing 
under  American  colours,  it  was  insisted  by  the  captors,  among 
other  grounds  of  condemnation,  (1.)  that  the  vessel  having  been 
transferred  from  the  fermer  proprietor  to  the  present  claimant, 
the  bill  of  sale  ought  to  be  produced.  (2.)  That  the  ship  was 
not  provided  with  a  passport  according  to  the  26th  article  4>f 
the  treaty  of  177B,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  name  of  the  owner  was  not  specified  in  the  passport, 
and  the  oath  annexed. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  claimant,  (1.)  that  the  vessel 
not  being  enemy  built,  and  never  having  been  eneniy  owned, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  produce  the  evidence  of  her  transfer 
from  one  American  citizen  to  another.  (2.)  That  the  treaty 
of  1778  did  not  require  the  name  of  the  owner  to  be  expressed 
in  the  passpoit,  but  that  it  was  sufficieht  to  state  that  the  ves- 
sel was  American  property. 
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In  his  Cbiic/icitbiifa  M.  Po&talis,  proceeded  tt  Ibllowi : 

*'  U  eft  de  principe  qae  la  prQpri€t^  neutre  da  narire  et  de 
la  cai^gaisoD  doit  £tre  prou?^e«  et  qae  ceUe  preuTe,  eit  a  la 
chai]ge  do  captor^.  C'est  one  aatre  T^rit^,  qoe  la  preove  de' 
la  propri^t^  oeiitre  a  ^t^  determin^e  par  les  r^lemens. 

**  Daof  I'bypothese  pr^enle,  la  neutrality  da  iiaTire>  U  \Re- 
pfihlUain  et  de  8a  cargaison  est  elte  constats  ? 

**  Je  ne  m'aiT^terai  point  a  Tobjection  d^uite  de  ce  qae  le 
Ghaogpment  de  propri^t^  danavire,  qqi,  dit-oo,  appartenatt  an* 
Crefois  a  des  propri^laires  autres  que  les  propri^tairet  actaela, 
n'ett  point  proav^e  par  des  actea  autbentiqaes.  Je  conviens, 
d*apr^  le.  r^lemeot  de  1778,  qu'nne  telle  pr^caotion  ne 
•erait  n^essaire  que  dans  le  cas  d'un  oavire  origipairement 
de  construction  on  de  propri^t^  eonemie. 

*<  Je  ne  m'arrftterai  pas  non  pliis  a  la  circonstance  qae  le 
nom  da  propri^taire  oa  des  propri^taires  da  na?ire  n'est  point 
ip^cifiqaement  d^ign^  dans  le  passe-port.  Le  traits  de  17789 
pass^  entre  la  France  et  les  Etats  Uois  d'Am^riqae,  ezige  seol- 
■lentqae  le  navire  soit  reconnn  propriety  Am^ricaine,  sans 
one  •designation  particali^re  da  nom -da  propri^taire* 

**  Mais  je  decoayre  dans  4e  passeport  an  vice  qoi  m*a  paru 
essentiel. 

**  Le  capture  ayoae»  dans  le  m^moire  mannscrit  qui  m'a  M 
remist  qui  le  capitaine^ofoatU  am  depart^  doitgreter  terment^  en- 
trt  Ut  maim  de$  ^fficienMe  la  marine^  que  le  namre  app^rUeui  d 
«n  oil  plutieun  tujeU  deM  Etati  Unii^  $an$  autre.  dengnaU^m ;  il 
aroae  encore  que  par  la  formule  aonex^e  an  traits  de  177S, 
«ette  affirmation  assermentiSe  doit  Itre  i  la snltedu  passe-port 

**  Or»  j*ai  v^rifi^  qn'i  la  suite  da  passe*port  jdont  le  captnri 
4tait  portear,  il  n'existe  qa'ane  declaration  d*affirmatioo«  sans 
aocane  signature  ni  dePofficier  pobliqoe  deyant  leque)  I'affirma- 
tion  asserment^  add  6tre  faite;  ni  de  la  partie  m^me  qui  est' 
eens^e  sToir  pr^t^e  le  serment.    On  ne  s'est  done  point  con*, 
forme  antraite  de  1778. 

*'  Un  acte  n'est  rien  s'il  n*est  sign^  ;  c'est  la  signatnre  qui 
fait  tout.  Jusque  la,  je  vois  moins  un  acte  qu'ud  simple  projet, 
c'est  4  dire^  one  reaction  qui  n*a  4U  ni  prtfcedee  ni  suiyie  d'a«- 
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con  effet  reel,    Je  saif  done  autorif^  I  oonekire  qii6 fifti 
tfon  aMemnenti^t,  prescriU  par  la  txtft^  de  1778,  ii*«\piDiot  ^ 
faite. 

"Le  traitig  de  1778, .dlt-OD,  a'a  point  preseril les  formali- 
t^  do  pajMc-port  i  peine  de  nullity,  o^is  senleoient  dana  Vclkjet 
tParreier  et  de  pr&oenir  d$  pmrt  ou  d^ autre  touiee  distetmom  et 
querelles. 

*\  Le  vjce  que  j'ai  d^coarert  dans  le  paiwe-port  do  navire  U 
Republicain^  ne  tient  pat  nniqoem^nt  ^  la  feme  de  VaCte  ;  il 
tient  asasabstance :  car  on  acte  non  aign^  n^iexifte.  ptil.  Dans 
un  cas  pareil;  la  nullit<§  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  prononc^  par  la 
loi  a  titre  de  peine ;  elle  est  inh^rente  ii  la  choae  mtoe. 

<*  Vainement  objecteraft-oa  qo*an  acte  nnl  prooTe  toujonrala 
Bonne  foi  de  celoi  qqi  en  est  portenr,  pnisqn'il  provTe  aft 
moins  le  desir  qae  I'on  avait  de  se  le  procurer. 

*'<Ciela  est  yrai,  qoand  I'acte.  n'est  qa'  imegaBer  ;  mais  la 
th^e  dhange,  s  1  s'agit  d*on  acte  impfir^it  et  non  consonm^. 
Uq  tel  acte.n*?  /antancune  eiistence,  ne  peat  prodaire  ancim 
effet. 

«  On  pretend  qoe  la  senle  nollit^,  do  pi^S'  '|K>rt  ne  pent  ex* 
trainer  la  confiscation  si  d^iuUenrs  la  propi  .sie  neatre  eat  con-* 
statue  par  les  aatres  pieces. 

**  Je  cOnyiens  d«.  principe  g^n^ral ;  mais.  je  crois  qoe  ce 
principe  doit  £tre  ^ppliqu^  avec  dtscemement. 

**  I]  n^est  exactement  et  rigourensement  vrai,  que  lorsqn^tt 
n'est.  question  que  d'une  nullity  qui  ne  pent  taire  saspecter  b 
fol  de  la  personne.  Dans  la  cause  actuelle,  le  d^faut  de  signa- 
ture de  Tofficier  public  et  de  la  partie,  est  djs  nature  a  fiure 
pr^umec  qu'on  n^a  os^  affirmer  a  serment  la  neutrality  du  na- 
rire.  .  Ce  d^faut  n'influe  pas  seulement  sur  le  plus  ou  sor  le 
moins  de  sollennit^  de  Tacte  ;  il  emporte.l'acte  m^oie;  et  il  fiiit 
suspecter  la  bonne  Tolantf  de  celui  qui  ^tait  tenu  de  le  rap- 
porter." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  other  defects  in  the  prooft  of 
proprietary  interest,  the  desnnation  of  the  ship  to  an  ene- 
my'?  port  combined  with  the  possession  of  false  papers,  and 
other  circumstAtices  of  suspicioa.  and  concludes  for  the  conden* 
nation  of  the  ship  and  on^go.    /6.  p.  927. 
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In  the  case  of  the  QutnliMy  a  Sweduh  Teasel,  the  grounds  on 
which  the  captors  insisted  are  stated  by  M.  PoutaItIs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*0n  pretend  qae  le  passe-port,  n'^tant  sign^  par  le  roi  de 
Sn^de',  n'est  point^authentiqae  ;  qu'il  n'indique  point  La  desti* 
nation  pr^se  du  nayire,  puisqo'il  est  eip^di^*  pour  alJer  dans 
la  mer  oecidentale  etplu$  loin;  qu*enfin,  dans  la  supposition  oo 
un  jtel  passe-pprt  pourrait  Itre  1^1,  le  captor^  y  aqrait  contre- 
Tenu  par  son  retoor  i  Alicante,  oui  il^talt  d^ja  yenu  une  pre- 
miere fois  dans  le  m^Sme  voyage. 

'*  Ezaminons  ces  objections.  Nol  doute  que  dans  cheque 
pays,  les  passe-ports  doiyent  Itre  eip^dies  par  rautorit^.com- 
p^tente;  inais  cefui  dont  il  8*agit,  I'a  6i6  par  le  college  royal 
de  Commerce  de  Suede  :  il  est  exp^dii^  au  nom  du  rOi  ;  mais 
nous  ne  voyons  nulle  part  que  la  signature  du  roifilt  requise. 
Ea  g^n^ral,  dans  lei  monarchies,  le  nom  du  roi  est  a  la  tSte  de 
tous  les  actes  publics ;  mais  la  signature  du  rbi  n'est  oppos^e 
qu'aux  actes  d^terminds  par  les  lois  de  chaque  pays. 

"  Dire  que  le  passe-port  n'indiquait  point  nnie  ^eMinatioa 
precise,  c'est  ne  rien  dire  d^ utile  ou  de  conclnant. 

**  Tous  les  voyages  de  mer  oe  se  resemblent  pas.  On  dis- 
tingue les  voyages  eztraordinairies  d*avec  les  voyi^;es  ordir 
naires  ;  ceuz  de  long  Cours  tl'avec  la  simple  caravane  ;  le  pe- 
tit' cabotage,  du  grand  cabotage.  Toua  ceoz^  qui  out  ^rit  sur 
les  affaires  maritimes  nous  avertissent  -  que  les  passe-ports  dif- 
fident dans  leur  ^nonciation,  selon  les  diff<§rentes  esp^ces  de 
voyages. 

**  II  est  impossible,  par  exemple,  qn*un  passe-port  pour  nn 
voyage  de  long  cours  et  pour  a^ler  dans  un  lieu  d^termin^,  soit 
c6n9u  dans  les  mimes  termes  qu'un  passe^port  pour  la  cara- 
vane  ;  car  la  caravane^  selon  la  definition  de  Tauteur  du  Traits 
dkt  Anuranctty  "  est  ude  multiplicity  de  petits  voyages  qu'nn 
capitainiB  fait  dans  le  cours  de  sa  nayigation.  Il  se  nolise  pour 
un  port,  od,  etant  alriv^,  il  d^charge  la  marchandise,  exige  le 
nolis,  se  noiisse  pour  un  autre  epdroit,  ou  ilaborde,  fait  les 
mimes  operations,  ainsi  successtvement  d'un  port  a  T&utre 
jusqo' ^  ce  qu'il  revienne  au  port.d'ou  il  etait  parti.    Ces 
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diren  petite  Toyagei,  prit  canuiktiveneftt,  M  fofBeot  q«*a« 
Toyage  uniqae  et  priDCipale.'* 

**  Od  comprend  que  par  la  nature  mliiie  dea  choies,  nn  pw- 
ae-port  poor 4a  cararanei  ne  peet  dea^oer  arec  prtfcitioo,  vb 
Keu  plotdt  qa'oo  autre ;  maia  lea  r^emeoa  et  lea  contiUDea  dc 
cbaqae  pays  d^termioe  la  cararane,  et  poar  Peapece  que  Fon 
peat  parcourir  en  faiaant  cea  aortea  de  Toyageai  et  pour  le 
temi  pendant  leqnel  on  pent  deaMore^  en  n^r  arantde  re- 
tonmer  au  lien  dn  d^rt,  Ainait  Ton  aait  qa*en  France,  le 
petit  cabotage  compreod  tont  lea  porta  depnii  Bayonne  joaqa'i 
Donkerqae  inclnsif ement ;  qne  le  grind  cabotage  t'^tend  k 
toote  autre  narigation  phis  dioigii^»  qui  n'eat  pea  declaf^e  ro- 
yage  de  long  coura.  On  iNut  encore  que,  per  noa  rdgleaaene. 
Fran^aist  la  grande  cararane  peutdurer  t  ana  aana  que  Ton  ait 
betoin  de  ae  oiunir  d*un  .noUTenu  cong^.  On  aait,  enfin  que 
lea  cong^  on  paaae- porta  sent  r^gfa  diMrement,  aelon  qa*il 
a*agit  d'on  Toyage  de  long  coura  on  d'nne  aimple  ca^Tane. 

"Dans  lea  circonstancea.  de  la  cauae,*il  ne  a'agiaaait  que 
d'une  simple  caniTane  :  cela  eat  conreno,  Le  peAe-port  de- 
yait  done  ^tre  conforme  4  la  nature  do  royage  que  I'on  entre* 
prenoit.  De-  li,  noua  liaoos  danrxe  paa»e-port,  ad  mare  oed" 
detUede  et  uUeriw^  ad  ordinaiiomem.  Lea  mote,  €ui  mare  ocei- 
dcaude  etuUirtui  font  iod^finir,  parcc^-que,  dana  un  pasa^-port 
pour  une  cararane,  il  est  in^poasible  de  J^igner  un  lieu  d^r^  . 
min^.  Mais^  on  adjoute,  ad  ordifMiioMm^  pour  annoncer  qu'on 
ne  pent  pas  abuaer  de  la  latitude  donm^e  par  le  pasae-port,  et 
ezc^dcr.le  temps  et  P^pace  fixfs  par  Puaage  on  par  regle- 
aena  relativement  i  ces  sortes  de  royagea* 

*'  Aucnne  loi  n*a  prohib^  auz  neutrea  la  cnrarane  en  tema 
de  guerre  ;  car  la  neutrality  d*une  nation,  qui  n^est  pour  ceite 
nation  que  la  continHBtion  d^  I'^tat  de  paix,  doit  lui  garantir 
tons  les  arantages  attaches  i  cet  ^Ut. 

"  Le  capture  ^tait  done  muni  d'un  paase*port  regoliert  )€gal 
et  conforme  i  I'^spece  de  Toyage  qu'il  arait  entrepris. 

**  A-t-il  contrerenu  a  ce  passe-port  ?  On  le  pretend  ;  nnis 
on  ne  le  prouve  pas.  Pen  importe  qo'apr^  a? oir  ^t^  une 
premiere  fois  i  Alicante,  il  y  aoit  retoum^  on  qu'il  en  ait  en 
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I'ialentlon.  Dans  It  caravuiet  on  peat  alkr,  renir  et  retour- 
Der  ao  m^ine  port,  poorm  qo'oo  do  fasse  pas  d^g^n^rer  la  ca« 
raTane  ea  Tojage  de  loDg  coan^  ou  qae»  tans  canse  l^time  et 
constat^e,  on  no  fojage  pas  an-deU  dn  terns  determine  par  lea 
rdgleinens  ou  par  la  contame. 

**  Or,  ici  la  condaite  dn  cqiitaine  ne  ponTait  ^tre  (nspecte^ 
ni  par  rapport  h  la  dar^e  de  son  royage.  Done  point  de  con- 
travention an  passe-port*  H  est  done  Evident  que- la  prise  est 
intalide.'*    lb,  p.  936* 

In  the  case  of  the  Jtfbl/y,  taken  under  American  colours,  after 
the  ratification  of  thu  treaty  of  1800  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  the  ship  waa  prorided  with  the  passport,  as 
stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  which  was  falsified  by  other  pa- 
pers found  on  boards  showipg  the  property  to  be  British. 

In  his  Gonc/imofif,  H.  DirBAVD,  after  stating  the  ftcts,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

**  La  preure  resultant  d'un  acte  pubUe,  tel  qu'un  passe-port» 
est  fondle  sur  la  confiance  rMproque  que  se  doivent  les  Gou* 
▼emeoiens  amis  ;  il  a  ^t^  n^essaire  au  mantien  de  rharmonie 
qui  rdgne  entre  les  nations,  qu'on  se  contentit  de  part  et  d'au* 
tris  des  preufes  foum.ies  par  des  actes  rerltus  de  signature 
d*officier»  publics  pr^pos^  pour  cet  effet.  Ces  officiers  publics 
de  leur  cdtes,  ont  ^t^  oblige,  dans'  la  pluparjt  des  cas,  de  s*en 
rapporter  ^  la  bonne  foi  de  ceux  qui  s'adressent  k  euz  pour 
obtenir  leur  attache,  et  sans  doute  leur  confiance  est  quelque- 
fois  tromp^.  II  leur  eat  difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible, 
de  discerner  les  ^iropri^Us  des  administr^s.  It  faut  done  quails 
s*en  rapportent  k  leur  declaration.  Par  example,  a  la  suit^  do 
passe-port  du  Cjipit  Borrdwdtdei  on  troure  Facte  du  serment 
qu'il  a  pr^te,  que  le  namre  qu-il  commande  aetueUemerU  tit  im 
haiimmt  de$  Euai^Unu  d^Amiriqu€f  et  gu*ameun  eitayen  eu  n^et 
in  Pui$ia$u€$  pretentement  £n  guirre  n*y  a  aucune  part  ou  iu' 
tiret^  MQit  dirtetemtnt  $oit  indireetemetU.  C'est  sur  la  foi  de  cet 
expose  que  le  Gouremement  Am^rieain  le  prend  sous  sa  sau- 
Tegarde,  et  lui  aecordesa  protection..  Ce  gouTomement  est 
trop  loyal  pour  ne  pas  Itre,  iodign^  de-  la  fraude  et  de  Timpos- 
ture  qu'on  ne  craidt  pas  de  mettre  en  usage  pour  surprendre 
nn  pasae-port  qui  couTre  la  propriety  Aoglaise.    II  le  punirait, 
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o'eD  doutoDS  pas,  8*il  aTait  connaitance  de  la  lorprise  faite  a  sa 
boDDe-foi.    . 

"  Plus  il  est  fiicile  d'abuser  de  la  confiaDce  qu'uD  GooTerne- 
ment  eat  oblige  d'accorder  i  sea  n^cians,  plus  od  doit  accuel- 
lier,  je  ne  dis  pas  les  pr^somptioDs,  mais  an  moiDS  les  preures 
dessoperch^ries  aaxquelles  cenz-ci  peurent  sToir  recours  pour 
le  tromper.  Si  done  le  hasard  en  pi^seate,  et  qa'elles  sont  de 
oatare  a  faire  suspecter  les  pieces  de  bord,  il  n'est  pas  doQteux 
que  le  Consul  n'ait  le  droit  deles  peser  dans  la  balance  im- 
partiale  de  la  jnsticey  et  de  les  faire  pr^raloir  sur  les  preaves 
Idgales,  lorsqa'elles  sont  telles  qu'elles  ne  peuFent  se-cpncilier 
avec  elles. 

**  Les  lois  et  les  usages  prescrirent  de  recaeillir  les  declara- 
tions des  captar^,  de  les  interroger.  A  qaoi  ces  pr^cantions 
ser?iroient-elles,  s'il  n'^tait-  pas  permis  de  chercher  la  v^rit^  i 
trarers  tons  les  detours  dans  lesqneb  se  cachent  les  n^gocians 
qne  la  cQpidit6  porta  i  fiiToriser  I'ennemie  par  les  moyens  les 
moins  d^licats  ? 

<«  Une  lettre  est  encore  moins  suspecle  qo^an  declaration,  et 
elle  ne  doit  pas  aroir  moins  de  force  ;  il  -est  impossible  de  sup- 
pose qne  celui  qui  en  etait  le  d^positaife,  suppose  an  titre  qui 
lai  porte  prejudice  :  on  doit  done  ajoqter  foi  i  son  contena^  et 
croire,  lorsqo'elle  presente  des  r^snltat,  contraires  an  pieces 
de  bord,  que  celles-ci  sont  I'oayrage  de  la  simnlation,  et 
qa'elles  ont  ete  obienoes  snr  nn  faux  expose.  Je  poarrais 
maintenant  examiner  de  plus  prds  les  connaisemens,  et  Pon 
trouverait  peut-^tre,  en  les  comparaht  les  uns  anx  autres  et 
avee  la  lettre  cit^e,  que  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  carg(U9(m 
est  ennemie ;  mais  s'il  est  prouT^  que  le  bdtiiMfU  appartient 
aux  Anglais,  c'est  une  consequence  n^cessaire  que  la  cargaiaon 
soit  confisqu^e.  •  Tel  est  le  droit  consacr^  par  nos  trait^s,  par- 
ticulierement  par  le  dernier  (art.  15.)  arec  les  Etats-Unu 
d'Ahierique."    /6.p  .985. 
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NOTE  No  III. 


TO  THE  CASE  OF  TRE^IflABLE  ISABELLA. 

ArtkUi  ofihe  French  treaties  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Art  4  .  The  subjects*  peo-^ 
pie,  aod  iobabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  each  of 
them,  shall  not  pay  id  the 
ports,  harens,  roads,  isles,  ci- 
ties, and  places  nnder  the  do- 
mtnatioQ  of  his  most  ChristisQ 
Majesty,  in  Europe,  any  other 
or  greater  ddties  or  imposts, 
of  what  nature  soever  they 
may  be,  or  by  what  name  so- 
ever called,  than  those  Which 
the  most  fiivoured  nations  are 
or  shall  be  obliged  to  pay ; 
and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  in 
trade,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, whether  in  passing 
from  one  port  in  the  said  do- 
minions, in  Europe,  to  another, 
or  in  going  to  and  from  the 
same,  from  and  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  which  the  said  na- 
tions do  or  shall  enjoy. 
.  Art.  11?.  The  merchant  ships 
of  either  of  the  parties  which 
shall  be  making  into  a  port  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  of  the 
other  ally,  and  concerning 
whose  voyage,  and  the  species 
ef  goods  on  board  her,,  there 


Art.  4.  Les  sujets,  peuplep 
et  habitans  des  dits  Etats  Unis, 
et  de  chacun  d'iceuz,  ne  pa\'e- 
ront  dans  les  ports,  havres, 
rades,  islet,  villes  et  places  de 
la .  domination  de  sa  Majesty 
tr^  Chr^tienne  en  Europe, 
d'autres  ni  plus  grands  droits 
ou  impdts  de  quelque  nature 
qu'ils  puissent  6tre  et  quelque 
nom  qu'ils  puissent  avoir  que 
les  nations  les  plus  fiivoris^es 
sont,  ou  seront  tenues .  de 
paier,  et  ils  jouiront  de  tous 
les  droits,  libert^s,  jprivileg^s 
et  exemtions  en  fait  de  n^goce, 
navigation  et  commerce  soit  en 
passant  d'un  port  a  un  autre 
des  dits  etats  du  roi  tres  Chre- 
tien en  Europe,  soit  en  y  allant 
ou  en  revenant  de  quelque 
partie  ou  pour  quelque  partie 
du  monde  que  ce  soit,  dont 
les  nations  susdites  jouissent 
ou  jouiront. 

Art.  12.  Les  navires  mar- 
chands  des  deux  parties  qui 
seront  destines  pour  des  ports 
appartenants  a  une  puissance 
ennemie  de  Tautre  alli^,  ot 
dont  le  voTage  ou  la  nature  des 
merchandises  dont  ils  seront 
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ihall  be  just  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion, shall  be  obliged  to  exhi- 
bit, as  well  upon  the  high  seas, 
as  in  the  ports  and  harens, 
not  only  her  passports,  but 
likewise  certificates,  expresslj 
showing  that  her  goods  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which 
have  been  prohibited  as  con- 
traband. 

Art.  13.  If,by  theeihibiting 
of  the  aboresaid  certificates, 
the  other  party  discorer  there 
are  any  of  those  sorts  of  goods 
which  are  prohibited  and  de- 
clared contraband,  and  con* 
signed  for  a  port  under  the 
obedience  of  his  enemies,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  break  up 
the  hatches  of  such  ship,  or  to 
open  any  chest,  coffers,  packs, 
casks,  or  any  other  vessels 
found  therein,  or  to  remove 
the  smallest  parcels'  of  her 
goods,  whether  such  ship  be- 
longs to  the  subjects  of  France, 
or  the  inhabitants  of.  the  said 
United  States,  unless  the  la- 
ding be  brought  on  shore  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
an  inventory  thereof  made ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  allowance 
to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate 
the  aame,  in  any  manner,  until 
after  that  due  and  lawful  pro- 
cess shall  have  been  had 
against  such  prohibited  goods, 


charge  donneroit  de  justes 
soup9ons,  seront  tonus  d'ex- 
hiber  soit  en  haute  mer,  soit 
dans  les  ports  et  havres,  non 
seolement  leurs  passe-ports 
mais  encore  les  certificats  qui 
constateront  expressement  que 
leur  chaigement  n*est  pas  de 
la  quality  de  ceux  qui  sent 
prohib^  comme  contrebande. 
Art.  IS.  Si  Texhibition  des 
dits  certificats  conduit  k  d^ 
couvrir  que  le  navire  porta 
des  marchandises  prohib^es  et 
reput^es  contrebande,  consig- 
nees pour  un  port  eonemi,  il 
ne  sera  pas  permis  de  briser 
les  Routines  des  dits  navires, 
ni  d'ouvrir  aucune  caisse,  cof- 
fre,  malle,  ballots,  tonneaux  et 
antres  caisses  qui  s'y  trouve- 
ront,  ou  d'en  d^placer  et  d^- 
toumer  la  moiodre  parti  des 
marchandises  soit  que  le  na- 
vire appartienne  aux  sujets  da 
roi  tr^  Chretien  ou  aux  habi- 
tans  des  Etats  Unis,  jusqu'  a 
ce  que  la  cargaison  ait  ^t^  mise 
a  terre  en  presence  des  offi- 
ciers  des  Cours  d'Amiraut^,  et 
que  rinventaire  en  ait  M  fait ; 
mais  on  ne  permettra  pas  de 
vendre,  Changer  ou  aligner 
les  navires  ou  leur  cargaison 
en  mani^re  quelconque,  avant 
que  le  proems  ait  ^t^  fiiit  et  par*' 
fiut  l^ialemeot  pour  declarer 
la  contrebande,  et   que    let 
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ODd  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
shall,  by  a  senlftDce  pronoun- 
ced, bay e  confiscated  the  same : 
saving  always  as  well  the  ship 
itself  as  any  other  goods  found 
therein,  which  by  this  treaty 
are  to  be  esteemed  free,  nei- 
ther may  they  be  detained  on 
pretence  of  their  being  as  it 
were  infected  by  the  prohibit- 
ed goods,  much  le^s  shall  (hey 
be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize  : 
but  if  not  the  whole  cargo,  but 
only  part  thereof,  shall  consist 
of  prohibited   or    contraband 


cours  d'amiraut^  auront  pro- 
nonc^  leur  ^nfiscation.  par 
jugement,  sans  prejudice  ndan- 
moins  des  navires,  ainsi  que 
des.  marchandises  qui  en  vertu 
du  traits  doivent  etre  cens^es 
libres.  11  ne  sera  pas  permis 
retenir  ces  marchandises  sous 
pretexte  qu'elles  out  dtc  enta- 
ch^es  par  les  marchandises  de 
contrebande  et  bien  moins  en- 
core de  les  confisquer  comme 
des  prises  legales.  Dans  le 
cas  oi^  une  partie  seulement  et 
non  la  totality  du  chai*gement 


goods,  and  the  commander  of    consisteroit   en  marchandises 
the  ship  shall  be   ready  and    de  contrebande,  et  que  le  corn- 


willing  to  deliver  them  to  the 
captor,  who  has  discovered 
them,  in  such  case,  the  captor 
having  received  those  goods, 
shall  forthwith  discharge  the 
ship,  and  not  hinder  her  by 
any  means,  freely  to  prosecute 
the  voyage  on  which  she  was 
bound.  But  in  case  the  con- 
traband merchandises  cannot 
be  all  received  on  board  the 
Tessel  of  the  captor,  then  the 
captor  may,  notwithstanding 
the  offer  of  delivering  him  the 
contraband  goods,  carry  the 
vessel  into  the  nearest  port, 
agreeably  to  what  is  above  di- 
rected. 


mandant  du  vaisseau  consente 
a  les  delivrer  au  corsatre  qui 
les  aura  d^couverts,  alors  le 
capitaine  qui  aura  fait  la  prise, 
apres  avoir  re9u  ces  marchan- 
dises doit  incontinent  rellicher 
le  navire  et  ne  doit  Temp^cher 
en  aucune  maniere  de  conti- 
nuer  son  voyage.  Mi  is  dans 
le  cas  ou  les  marchandises  de 
contrebande  ne  pourroient  pais 
etre  toutes  chnrg^es  sur  le 
vais:)eau  capteur.  aiors  le  capi* 
t*nine  du  dit  vaisi^eau  sera  le 
.maitre,  mnlgre  Pofifre  de  re- 
mettre  la  contrebande,  de  con- 
duire  le  patron  dans  le  plus 
prochain  port,  conform^ment 
a  ce  qui  est  pr^crit  plus 
baut. 


Vox..  VI. 
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Art  14.  Od  the  contrary,  it 
is  agreed,  that  whate? er  shall 
be  fband.  to  be  laden  by  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of 
either  party  on  any  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  or  to  their  subjects,  the 
whole,  althoQgfa  it  be  not  of 
the  sort  of  prohibited  goods, 
may  be  confiscated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  except  such  goods  and 
merchandises  as  were  put  on 
board  such  ship  before,  the  de- 
claration of  war,  or  e?en  after 
such  declaration,  •  if  so  be  it 
were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  declaration,  so  that  the 
goods  of  the  subjects  and  peo- 
ple of  either  party,  whether 
they  be  of  the  nature  of  such 
as  are  prohibited  or  otherwise, 
which,  as  is  afore  said,  were 
put  on  board  any  ship  belong- 
^g  to  an  enemy  before  the 
war,  or  after  the  declaration 
of  the  same,  without  the  know- 
ledge  of^it,  shall  no  ways  be 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall 
well  and  truly  be  restored 
without  delay  to  the  proprie- 
toM  demanding  the  same  ;  but 
so  as  that  if  the  ffaid  merchan- 
dises be  contraband,  it  shall 
not  be  any  ways  lawful  to  car- 
ry them  afterward^  to  any 
ports  belonging  to  the  enemy. 


Art  14.  On  est  canvenu  au 
contraire,  que  tout  ce  qui  se 
trourera  charge  par  les  sujeta 
respectifs  sur  des  navires  ap« 
partenants    auz    ennemis    de 
I'autre  partie  ou  a  leors  sujets, 
sera  confisqu^  sans  distinction 
des  marchandises  prohib^es  oa 
non  prohib^es,ainsi  et  de  m^me 
que  si  elles  appartenoient  a 
Pennemi,  k  I'ezception  toute 
fois,  des  eflets  et  marchandises 
qui  auront  ^t^  mis  ^  bord  des 
dits  navires  avant  la  d^larar. 
tion,  de  guerre  ou  m^me  aprcs 
la  dite  d^laration,  si  ao  mo- 
ment du  chargement  on  a  pu 
I'ignorer  de  maniere  que  les 
marchandises  des   sujets  des 
deux  parties,  soit  qu'elles  se 
trouvent  du  nombre  de  celles 
de  contrebande  ou  autrement, 
les    quelles  comme  il    vient 
d'etre  dit  auront  6t6  mises  i 
bord  d'un  vaisSeau  sppartenant 
a  I'ennemi  avant  la  guerre  du 
m6me  apres  la  dite  declaration, 
Torsqu'on  Pignoroit  ne  seront 
en  aucune  maniere,  sujetes  a 
confiscation,    mais   seront  fi- 
delement  et  de  bonne  fbi  ren- 
dues  sans  delai  a  leurs  proprie- 
taires,   qui  1^  reclameront : 
bien  entendu  n^anmoins,  qu*jl 
ne  soit  pas  permis  de  porter 
dans  les  ports    ennemis   les 
marchandises    qui  seront  de 
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The  two  contracting  parties 
agree,  that  the ^  term  of  two 
months  being  passed  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  their  re- 
spective subjects,  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they 
come,  shall  not  plead  the  ig- 
norance mentioned  In  this  ar- 
ticle. 

.  Art.  15.  And  that  more  ef- 
fectual care  maj  Va  ^aken  for 
the  secoritj  of  the  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  both  parties, 
that  they  suffer  no  injury  by 
the  men  of  war  or  privateers 
of  >the  other  party,  all  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  of  his 
most  Christian  Bffajesty  and  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  all 
their  subjects  and  inhabitants, 
shall  be  forbid  doing  anj  in- 
jury or  damage  to  the  other 
side ;  and  if  they  act  to  the 
contrary  they  shall  be  punish- 
ed, and  shall  moreover  be 
bound  to  make  satisfaction  for 
all  matter  of  damage,  and  the 
interest  thereof,  by  reparation, 
under  the  pain  and  obligation 
of  thoir  person  and  goods. 

Art.  23.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  all  and  singular  the  sub- 
jects of  the  most  christian 
king,  and  the  citizens,  people, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  to  sail  with  their 
ships  with  all  manner  of  liber- 


contrebande.  Les  deux  par- 
ties contractantes  conviennent 
que  le  tenne  de  deux  mois 
pass^  depuis  la  declaration  de 
guerre,  leurs  sujets  respectiis, 
de  quelque  psortie  du  monde 
qu'ils  viennent,  nie  pourront 
plus  all^guer  Tiguprance  dont 
il  est  question  dans  le  present 
article. 

Art.  15.  £t.  afin  de  pourvoir 
plus  efficacement  k  la  sOretc* , 
.des  sujets  des  deux  parties 
contractantes,  pour  qu'JI  ne 
letfr  soit  fait  aucun  prejudice 
par  les  vaisseaux  de  guerre 
de  I'autre  partie,  ou  par  des 
armateurs  particuliers,  il  sera 
fait  defense  i  tons  capitaines 
des  vabseaux  de  sa  Majesty 
trcs  Chr^tienne  et  des  ditS/ 
Etats  Unis,  et  k  tous  leurs  su^ 
jets  de  faire  aucun  dommage 
ou  insulte  a  ceux  de  Tautre 
partie,  et  au  cas  oH  jls  y  con- 
treviendroient,  ils  en  seront 
punis  et  de  plus  ils  seront  to- 
nus et  oblige  en  leurs  person- 
nes  et  en  leurs  biens  de  r^- 
parer  tous  les  dommages  et 
int^rets. 

Art.  23.  II  sera  permis  k 
tons  et  un  chacun  des  sujets  da 
roi  tres  chr^tien  et  aux  citoi- 
ens.  peuple  et  habitans  des 
susdits  Etats  Unis,  de  naviguer 
avec  leurs  bMimens  avec  toute 
liberty  et  surety,    ^ans  qu'il 


t» 
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tj  Mid  seearitj,  no  diitiocthm 
being  made  who  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  tbe  merchaiodiBet 
ladeo  thereon,  from  any  port 
to  the  placet  o(  those  who  now 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  at 
enmity  with  the  most  christian 
king,  or  the  United  States.    It 
shall  likewise  he  lawful  for  the 
sabjects  apd  inhabitants  afore- 
said, to  .sail  with  tbe  ships  and 
merchandises  aforementioned, 
and  to  trade  with  the  same  li- 
berty and  secorhy  from  the 
places,  ports,  and  bareos  of 
those  who  are  enemies  of  both 
or  either  party,  withont  any 
opposition  or  distiirbance  what- 
soerer,  npt  only  directly  from 
th^  places  of  the  enemy  afore- 
mentioned-to  heatral.  places, 
bat  also  from  one  place  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  to  ano- 
ther place  belonging,  to  an  e- 
nemy,  whether  they  be  under 
the  jarisdictiion   of  tbe  same 
prince,  or  under  seForal.  And 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,    that 
free  ships,  shall  also  give  a 
freedom    to  goods,  and   that 
every  thing  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  fVee  and  exempt  which 
shall  be  found  on  board  the* 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  either  of  the  ^confederates, 
although  the  whole  lading,  or 
any  other  part  thereof,  should 
appertain  to  the  enemies  of 


pnisse  #tre  fait  d'ezcispftion  i 
cet  ^;ard,  i  raison  des  propria* 
taires  des  marchandises  char- 
gtoi  sur  les  dits  bttimeos.  Te- 
nant de  qoelqne  portqne  ce  soit 
et  destiq^  pour  qdelqoe  fdace 
d*ane  puissance  actnellement 
ennemie,  on  qui  poorra  Viire 
dans  la  suite  de  sa  majesty  tree 
chr^tienne  ou  des  Etats  Unis* 
U  sera  permis  ^;aletnent  aox 
sujets  et  habitans  sasmentio;i- 
n^  de  naviguer  avec  lean  vaia* 
seaui  et  marchandises  et  de 
frequenter  avec  la  m^me  li- 
berty   et   soret^  les  placeVt 
ports*   et    havres    des    poi9* 
sances  ennemies  des  deux  par- 
ties   contractantes    oo   d*ane 
d*entre  elles  sans  oppositimi 
ni  trouble,  et  de  faire  le  com- 
merce non  sealement  directe- 
ment  des  ports  de  rennemi 
susdit  a  an  port  neutre,  mail 
aassi  d'un  port  ennemi  i  un 
aotre  port  .ennemi,  soit  qo*U 
se  trouve  sous  sa  jurisdiction 
ou  sous  celle  de  plusieurs ;  et 
il  est,  stipul^e  par  le  pr^ent 
traits  que  les  b&timens  libres 
atooreront  ^galement  la  liber- 
ty des  marchandises,  et  qn'on- 
jugera  libres  toutes  les  choeet 
qui  se  trouveront  abord  des 
navires  apartenants  aux  sojets 
d'une  des  parties  contractantes, 
quan(tmlme  le  chaigement  on 
partie    d'icelui   apartiendroit 
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•iiher»  contraband  goods 
alwajs  excepted.  •  It  is 
agreed  in  like  manner,  that  the 


aux  ennemis  de  Tone  des  denz  ; 
l^ien  entenda  n^anmoins  qqe 
le  contrebande  sera  toojours. 


Mune  liberty  be  extended  to  except^e.  II  est  Element 
persons  srho  are  en  board  a  conreno  que  cette  mime  li- 
free  ship,  with  this  effect,  that  bert^  s'^tendroit  anx  personnes 
althbagh'  they  be  enemies  to  qai  poarroient  se  troover  a* 
both  or  either  party,  they  are  herd  dn  b&timent  libre  qaand 
not  to  be  taken  oat  of  that  free  mime  elles  seroient  ennemies 
ship,  nnless  they  are  soldiers,  de  Tune  des  deux  parties  con- 
and  in  actual  service  of  the  tractantes,  et  elles  n^  pourront 
enemies.  Itre  enler^es  des  dits  navires 

i  moins  qu'elles  ne  soiei^t  mi* 
litaires  et  actuellement  au  ser- 
▼ice,  de  Tennemi. 
Art.  24.  This  liberty  of  na-  Art.  24.  Cette  Ubert^  de  na- 
ligation  and  commerce  shall  vigation  et  de  commerce  doit 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchan-  s'^tendre  sur  toutes  sortes  de 
dises,  excepting  those  only  marchandises,  I  Texqeption 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  seolement  de  celles  qui  sent 
name  of  contraband  ^  and  under  designees  sons  le  nom  de  con- 
this  name  ot  coptraband,  or  trebande :  Sous  ce  nom  de 
prohibited  goods,  shall  be  cpm-  contrebande  ou  de  marchan- 
prehended  arms,  great  guns,  dises  prohibles  doi?ent  Itre 
bombs  with  the  fuses,  and  compris  les  armes,  canons, 
other  things  belonging  to  them,  bombes  avec  leurs  fusses  et 
cannon  ball,  gunpowder,match,  autres  choses  y  relatives,  bou- 
pikes,  swords,  lances,  spears,  lets,  poudre  i  tirer,  m^hes, 
halberds,  mortars,  petards,  piques,  ep^es,  lances,  dards, 
grenades,  saltpetre,  muskets,  hallebardes,  mortiers,  petards 
musket  ball,  bucklers,  helmets,  grenades,  salpltre,  fusils,  bal* 
breast  plates,  coats  of  mail,  les,  boucliers,  casques,  cuiras- 
and  the  like  kinds  of  arms,  pro-  ses,  cote  de  mailles,  et  autres 
per  for  arming  soldiers,  mus-  armes  de  cette  esplce,  propres 
ket  rests,  belts,  horses  with  i  armer  les  soldats,  porte* 
their  furniture,  and  all  other  mousqueton,  baudriers,  che- 
warlike  instruments  whatever,  vaux  aveq  leurs  Equipages,  et 
These    merchandises    whieh-''"ttos    autres    instrumens    de 


so 
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follow,  ihall  not  be  reckoned 
among  contraband  or  prohibit- 
ed goods :  that  is  to  say,  all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  odier 
manafitctares  woven  of  anj 
wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials  whatever,  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  to- 
gether with  the  species  where- 
of  they  are  used  to  be  made, 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  coined 
as  nncoined,  tin,  iron,  latten, 
copper,  brass,  coals ;  as  also 
wheat  and  barley,  and  other 
kind  of  com  and  palse ;  tobac- ' 
CO,  and  likewise  all  manner  of 
spices  ;  salted  and  smoked 
flesh,  salted  fish,  cheese  and 
bntter,  beer,  oils,  wines,  su- 
gars, and  all  sorts  of  salts; 
and  in  general  all  provisions' 
which  serve  for  the  nonrish- 
ment  of  mankind  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  life ;  furthermore, 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  ropes,  cables,  sails, ' 
sail  cloths,  anchors,  and  any 
parts  of  anchors,  also  ships' 
masts,  planks,  boards  and 
beams  of  what  trees  soever ; 
and  all  othier  things  proper  ei- 
ther for  building  or  repairing 
ships,  and  all  other  goods 
whatever  which  have  not  been 
worked  into  the  form  of  any 
instrument  or  thing  prepared 
for  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  shall 
not  be   reputed   contraband 


guerre  quelconquet.  Les  mer- 
chandises denomm«^es  ci-aprea 
ne  seront  pes  comprises  panni 
la  confrebande  ou  choees  pre- 
bibles,  savoir  toutes  tortes  de 
draps  et  toutes  autres  ^toSies 
de  laine,  lin  soye,  coton  6a 
d'autres  mati^res  quelquoquea; 
toutes  sortes  de  vetemens  avec 
les  etofles  dont  on  a  cputume 
de  les  faire,  Tor  et  raiment 
monnoi^  ou  non,  Petain,  le  fer 
laiton^  cuivre,  airain,  char- 
bons,'de  m^me  que  le  froment 
et  ToTge,  et  toute  autre  sorte 
de  bleds  et  legumes  ;  le  tabsic 
et  toutes  les  sortes  d'epiceriee, 
la  viande  sal^  et  fum^,  pois- 
son  sale,  fromage  et  beurre, 
bierre,  huiles,  vins,  sucres,  et 
toute  espece  de  sel,  et  en  g^- 
n^ral  toutes  provisions  servant 
poor  la  nourriture  de  I'homme 
et  pour  le  sootien  de  la  vie. 
De  pins,  toutes  sortes  de  coton, 
de  chanvre,  lin,  goudron,  poix, 
cordes,  cables*  voiles,  toiles  k 
voiles,  ancre^,  parties  d'ancres, 
mats,  planches,,  nuidriers,  et 
bois  de  toute  espece,  et  toatea 
autres  choses  propres  a  la 
construction  et  reparation  dea 
vaisseaux  et  autres  matieres 
quelconques  qui  n'ont^pas  la 
forme  d'un  instrument  pr^par^, 
pour  la  guerre  par  terre. 
coomie  par  mer,  ne  seront  pas 
reput^es  contrebande  et  en- 
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orach  leM  such  m  hare  been 
already  wrought  and  made  Qp, 
for  any  other  use  :  all  which 
•hall  be  wholly  reckoned  a- 
moiq;  free  goods ;  as  likewise 
all  other  merchaadises  and 
things  which  are  not  compre- 
hended and  particularly  men- 
tioned, in  die  foregoing  enu- 
meration of  contraband  goods ; 
so  that  they  may  be  transport- 
ed and  carried  in  the  freest 
manner  by  the  subjects  of  both 
eonfederates,  even  to  places 
belonging  to  an  enemy »  such 
towns  or  places  being  only  ex- 
ceptedf  as  are  at  that  time  be- 
sieged,  blocked  up,  or  invest- 
ed. 

Art.  86.  To  the  end  that  aH 
manner  of  dissentioQS  and  quar- 
rels may  be  aroided  and  pre- 
Tented,  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  is   agreed,  that  in 
case  either  of  the  parties  here- 
to should  be  engaged  in  war, 
the  ships  and  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  or  people 
of  the  other  ally,  must  be  fur- 
nished   with*  sea    letters  or 
passports,expre8sing  the  name, 
property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship, 
as  also  the  name  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the    master  or 
commander  of  the  said  ship, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby  that 
the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  subjects  of  one  of 


core  moins  celles  qui  sent  d^- 
ja  prepar^es  pour  quelqu'  au- 
tre usage :  Toutes  les  choses 
denomm^es  cidessus  doivent 
Ore  comprises  parmi  les  mer- 
chandises, libres,  de  m$me  que 
toutes  les  aulres  marchandise 
et  effets  qui  ne  sontpas  eomprii 
et  particuli^rement  nomm^ 
dans  I'^num^ration  des  mar- 
chandises  de  contrebande  ;  de 
maniere  qu'elles  pourront  £tre. 
-  transporttfes  et  conduites  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  libre  par  les 
sujets  des  deux  parties  contrac- 
tantes  dans  des  places  enne- 
mies,  k  I'exception  n^anmoins 
de  celles  qui  se  trouveroient 
actuellement  assieg^es,  blo- 
qu^es  ou  investies. 

Art.  25.  Afin  d'^carter  et 
de  prevenir  de  part  et  d'autre 
toutes  discussions  et  querelles 
il'a  €i4  convenu  que  dans  le 
cas  ou  Pune  des  deux  parties  se 
trouveroit  engag^e  dans  une 
guerre,  les  vaisseaux  et  b^ti- 
mens  apartenans  aux  sujets  ou 
peuple  de  I'autre  aUi^  devront 
£tre  pourvus  de  lettres  de  mer 
ou  passe-ports,  lesquels  expri- 
meront  le  nom,  la  propri^te  et 
le  port  du  navire,  ainsi-que  le 
nom  et  la  demeure  du  maltre 
ou  commandant  du  dit  vais- 
seau,  afin  qu'il  aparoisse  par  la 
que  le  m^me  vaisseau  apartient 
r^ellement  et  v^ritablement 
aux  sujets  de  Tune  des  deux 
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the  parties,  which  passport 
shall  be  made  oat  and  graoted 
according  to  the  form  anoezed 
to  this  treaty  ;  they  shall  like- 
wise be  recalled  every  year, 
that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to 
return  home  within  the  space 
of  a  year,  ft  is  likewise  a- 
greed,  that  such  ships,  being 
laden,  are  to  be  provided  not 
only  with  passports  as  above- 
mentioned,  but  also  with  cer- 
tificates, containing  the  seve- 
ral particulars  of  the  cargo, 
the  place  whence  the  ship 
sailed,  and  whither  she  is 
bound,  that  so  it  may  be  known 
whether  any  forbidden  or  con- 
traband goods  be  on  board  the 
same  ;  which  certificates  shall 
be  made  out  by  the  oflScers  of 
the  place  whence  the  ship  set 
sail,  in.  the  accustomed  fbrm  ; 
and  if  any  one  Shall  think  it  fit 
or  advisable  to  express  in  the 
said  certificates  the  person  to 
whom  the  goods  on  board  be- 
long, he  may  freely  do  so. 

Art.  26.  The  ships  of  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  ei- 
ther of  the  parties,  coming 
upon  any  coasts  belonging  to 
either  of  the  said  allies,  but 
not  iviliing  to  enter  into  port, 
or  being  entered  into  poK  and 
not  willing  to  unload  their  car- 
goes^ or  break  bulk,  thepr  shall 


parties  contractantes ;  lequel 
passe-port|  devra  ^tre  ^zpedi^ 
selon  le  modele  anneze  aa 
present  traits.  Ces  passe-ports 
devront  Element  etre  renou- 
velles  chaque  ann^e  dans  le 
cas  on  le  vaisseau  retoome 
chez  lui  dans  Tespace  d'une 
aon^e.  II  a  ^t^  convenu  ^^le- 
meat  que  les  vaisseauz  susmen- 
tionn^s  dans  le  cas  ou  iis  se* 
roient  charge  devront  £tre 
pourvus  non  seulement  de 
passe-ports  mais  aussi  de  cer- 
tificats,  contenant  le  detail  de 
la  cargatson,  le  lieu  d'oii  le 
vaisseau  est  parti,  et  la  decla- 
ration des  marchandises  de 
contrebande  qui  pourroientse 
trouver  abord  ;  lesquels  certi* 
ficats  dev^nt  6tre  ^pedi6i 
dans  la  forme  accoutume^  par 
les  officiers  du  lieu  d'ou  le 
vaisseau  aura  fiiit  voile,,  et  8*il 
^toit  jug^  utile  on  prudent 
d*ezprimer  dans  les  dits  passe- 
ports  la  personne  a  laquelle 
les  marchandises  apartiennent} 
on  pourra  le  faire  librement. 

Art.  26.  Dans  le  cas  ou  les 
vaisseauz  des  sujets  et  habi- 
tans  de  I'une  des  deuz  parties 
coniractantes  aprocheroient 
des  c6tes  de  Pautre,  sans  ce 
pendant  avoir  le  dessein  d*eii» 
trer  dans  le  port,  ou  apres  ^tre 
entr^,  sans  avoir  le  dessein  de 
d^charger   la    cargaison,    ou 
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be  treated  accofding  to  the  ge- 
neral rules  prescribed  or  to 
be  prescribed,  relative  to  the 
object  in  question. 


Art.  27.  If  the  ships  of  the 
said  subjects,  people,  or  inha- 
bitants of  either  of  the  parties 
shall  be  met  with,  either  sail- 
ing along  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
of  the  other,  or  by  any  pri- 
▼ateerS)  the  said  ships  of  war 
or  privateers,  for  the  avoiding 
of  any  disorder,  shall  remain 
cot  of  cannon  shot,  and  may 
send  their   boats  aboard  the 
merchant  ship  which  they  shall 
•o  meet  with,and  may  enter  her 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
men  only,  to  whom  the  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  exhibit  his  pass- 
port concerning  the  property 

'  of  the  ship,  made  ont  accord- 
ing to  the  form  inserted  in  this 
present  treaty,  and  the  ship' 
when  she  shaQ  hsfve.  showed 
such  pa^port,  sl^dl  be  free  and 
at  libertjT  to  ponrae  her  vqy* 

'age,  so  as  it  shaU  not  be  lawful 
to  motest  er  search  her  in  any 
manner,  or  to  give  her  chaae^ 
or  foiice  her  to  quit  her  in- 
tended course. 
Art.  28.  It  is  also  agreed, 

'   Unt  all  goods  when  once  put 
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rompre  leur  charge,  on  se 
condoira  a  leur  Igard  suivant 
les  r^lemens  gen^reauz  pre- 
sents ou  a  prescrire  relative- 
pient  a  I'objet  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion. 

Art.  27.  Lorsqu'un  bitiment 
apartenant  aux  dits  sajets.  pen* 
pie  et  habitans  de  Tune  des 
deux  parties,  sera  recontr^ 
naviguaot  le  long  des  c6tes  ou 
en  pleine  mer,  par  un  vaisseau 
de  guerre  de  Tautre,  ou  par 
un  armateur,  le  dit  vaisseau 
de  guerre,  ou  armateur,  afin 
d'^viter  tout  d^ordre,  se  tien- 
dra  hora  de  la  port^e  du  canon, 
et  pourra  cinvoier  sa  chaloupe 
abord  du  bitiItl^nt  marchand, 
et  y  faire  entrer  deux  ou  trois 
hommes,  aux  quels  le  mattre 
ou  commandant  dii  bfttiment 
montrera  son  passe-port,  lequel 
devra  ^tre  confQrm^  ^  la  fbr- 
mule  annex^e  au  present  trait^y 
et  constatera  la  propriety  du 
Mtimeht,  et  apres  que  le  dit 
bMiment  aura  exhib^  un  pareii 
passe-port,  il  lui  sera  libra  de 
contiduer  son  volage  et  il  ne 
sera  pas  permis  de  le  moles- 
ter, ni  de  chercher  en  aucune 
mani^re,  de  lui  donner  la 
chasse,  pu  de  le  forcer  de 
quitter  la  course  qu'il  s'^toit 
propos^e. 

Art.  28.  II  est  convenu  que 
lorsque  let  merchandises  au- 

E 
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on  Ward  fW  jUpt  w  Tesseli 
of  either  of  the  two  cootraGt* 
ii^  parties,  shall  be  sohjeqt  to 
DO  ^ber  Tititation ;  but  all 
▼ititatioii  or  search  shall  be. 
made  beforehand,  and  aU  ptO" 
hfbited  goods  shall  be  stopped 
on  the  spot,  before  the  same 
be  put  pn  board,  unless  there 
are  manifest  tokens,  or  prooft 
of  iraodnlent  practice  ;  nor 
shall  eitheF  the^  jpersoos  or 
goods  of  the  snbjecti.  of  his 
most  christian  mijestj  or  the 
United  States,  be  pot  under 
an  J  arrest,  or  molested  bj  an^ 
other  kind  of  embai^  for  that 
canse ;  and  only  the  sobject  of 
that  state  to  whom  the  said 
goods  httre  been  or  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  who  shall  pre* 
snme  to  sell  or  alienate  such 
sort  of  goods,  shall  be  ^n\j  pn* 
nished  for  the  offence. 


ront  iii  chaig6et  snr  las  ?ais- 
seaoz  on  jMtimens  da  Tone  das 
deoz  parties  contraetantes, 
•elles  ne  ponnontplns  ^tre  m« 
SQJeties  a  ancnne  Tisite ;  tonte 
▼isite  et  recherche  derant 
^tre  iaite  arant  le  charge ment, 
et  les  marchandises  prohib^es 
derant  €tro  arrSt^  et  seises 
sur  la  plage  arant  de  pouToir 
£tre  embarqa^es  a  moins  <{n*on 
n'ait  des  indices  maniftstes  on 
des  prenres  de  Tersements 
frandaleox*  De  m^me  ancnn 
den  snjets  de  si^  majesty  tree 
chr^tienne  on  des  Etats  Unis, 
Hi  leors  marchandiaes,  ne  poar» 
ront  ^tre  arrets  ni  molest^ 
poor  cette  cause,  par  aucone 
es|^ce  d'embargo ;  et  les 
senls  sajets  de  I'etat,  auz- 
quels  les  dites  marchandises 
anront  ^t^  prphiMes,  et  qui  se 
seront  emancip^  k  rendre  et 
aligner  de  pareilles  marchan- 
dises, seront  duement  punis 
pour  cette  contrayention. 


Treaty  with  Holland  of  1782. 

Art,  10.  The  merchant  ships  of  either  ol  the  parties,  coming 
from  the  port  of  an  enemy,  or  from  their  own,  or  a  neutral 
port,  may  navigate  freely  towards  any  port  of  an  enemy  of  the 
other  ally ;  they  shall  be,  nerertheless,  held,  whenever  it  shall 
be  required,  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seas,  as  in  the 
ports,  their  sea  letters  and  other  documents,  described  m  the 
twenty -fifth  article,  stnting  expressly,  that  their  effects  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which  are  prohibited,  as  contraband  ; 
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and  not  haTing  tfny  contraband  goodt  for  fin  anemy'i  port,  they 
may  freely,  and  irithOat  hindrance,  puraae  their  voyage  to- 
wards the  port  of  lui  enemy.  NevertbeleBS,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
qoired  to  examine  the  papefv  of  vessels  convoyed  by  vessels  of 
war,  bot  credence  shall  be  given  to  the  word  gf  the  officer  who 
shall  condoct  the  convoy. 

Art  11.  If,  by  exhibiting  the  sea  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments, described  more  particalarly  in  the  twenty-fiflh  article 
of  this  treaty,  the  other  party  shall  discover  there  are  any  of 
those  sorts  of  goods,  which  are  declared  prohibited  and  contra* 
band,  and  that  they  are  consigned  for  a  port  imder  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  enemy,  it  shall  not  be  lawfiil  to  break  up  the  hatch- 
es of  such  ship,  nor  to  open  any  chest,  coffer,  packs,  casks,  or 
other  vessels  found  therein,  or  to  remove  the  smallest  parcel 
of  her  goods,  whether  the  said  vessel  belongs  to  the  subjects  of 
their  high  mightinesses  the  states  general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, or  to  the  sabjeets  or  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  unless  the  lading  be  brought  on  shore,  in  presence 
of  the  ofkers  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  an  inventory 
thereof  made ;  but  there  shall  be  no  allowance  to  sell,  ex- 
change, or  alienate  the  same,  until  after  that  due  and  lawful 
process  shall  have  been  had  against  such  prohibited  goods  of 
contraband^  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  by  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced, shall  have  confiscated  the  same,  saving  always  as  well 
the  ship  itself,  as  any  other  goods  found  therein,  which  are  to 
be  esteemed  free,  and  may  not  be  detain^d  on  pretence  of  their 
being  infected  by  the  prohibited  goods,  much  less  shall  they 
be  confiscated  as  lawful  prize ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when,  by 
the  visitation  at  land,'  it  shall  be  found  that  there  are  no  con- 
traband goods  in  the  vessel,  and  it  shall  not  appear  by  the 
papers,  that  he  who  has  taken  and  carried  in  the  vessel  has 
been  able  to  discover  any  there,  he  ought  to  be  condemned  in 
all  the  charges,  damages,  and  interests  of  them,  which  he  shall 
have  caused,  both  to  the  owners  of  vessels,  and  to  the  owners 
and  freighters  of  cargoes  with  which  they  shall  be  loaded,  by 
his  temerity  in  taking  and  carrying  them  in  ;  declaring  most 
eipressly  the  free  vessels  shall  assure  the  liberty  of  the  effects 
with  which  they  shall  be  loaded,  and  thst  this  liberty  shdl  ex- 
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teod  itself  eqoallj  to  the  persons  who  shalThe  fband  id  a  fiee 
▼essel,  who  maj  not  be  Ukeii  out  of  her,  milesB  thej  are  mili- 
tary meD^actoalljr-in  the  senrice  of  0a  eneaj. 

Art.  19.  Od  the  cootmrj^it  is  agreed^  thai  whatever  shall 
be  found  to  be  ladeta  bj^  the  stibjeets  and  inhabitants  of  either 
party,  on  any  ship  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  other^  or  to 
their  subjects,'  ^Hlfongh  it  be  not  comprehended  nnder  the  sort 
of  "prohibited  goods,  the  whole  may  be  confiscated  in  the  tame 
manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy,  except,  neTertheless» 
soch  effects'  and  merchaiidises  ju  were  pnt  on  board  soch  Tea- 
sel beCbre  the  dedarabon  of  war,  or  in  the  space  of  six  months 
after  it,  which  effects  shall  not  be,  in  any  manner,  subject  to 
confiscation,  bnt  shall  be  Aithfolly  and  without  delay  restored 
in  nature  -to  the  bwhera  who  shaU  claim  tfaem,'or  canse  them 
to  be  claimed,  before  the  confiscation  and  sale,  as  also  their 
proceeds,  if  the  claim  could  not  be  made  but  in -the  space  of 
eight  months  af  er  the  sale,  which  ooght.td  be'pubKc ;  fro- 
Tided,  neverthe^  :/^,  that  if  the  said  tnerehaodises  are  contra^ 
band,  it  shall  by  no  means  be  lawful  to  transport'  them  after- 
wards to  any  port  belonging  to  enemies. 

The  foim  of  the  Paisport,  whkh  shall  be  ^ve»4o  MJit^  and  Te«el«,  in  con- 

tequenoe  of  the  2Sth  artiele  of  thli  tieiitsr. 

To  all  who  shall  see' these  presents,  grtsetingt  Be  it  iqibwtt,' 
that  leave  and  permission  are  hereby  given  to  '•-t— ,  mas^r  or 
commander  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  called  -^--—9  of  the  burden 
of  — = —  tons,  or  thereabouts,  lying  at  present  in  the  port  or 
haven  of  — — ,  bound  for  ,  and  laden  with—,  to  de- 
part and  proceed  with  his  said  ship  or  vessel  on  his  said  iroy- 
age,  such  ship  or  vessel  having  been  visited,  and  the  said  mas- 
ter and  commander  having  thade  oath  before  the  proper  officer, 
that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the  Sub- 
jects, people,  or  inhabitants  of i  and  to  him  or  them  only. 

In«witness  whereof,  we^  have  subscribed  our  names  to.  these 
presents,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms  thereto,  and 
caused  the  same  .to  be  countersigned  by  ---»,  at  ^ 
this  —  day  of  —-1  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ 
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.  flpraiof  tiM  Ceitiimta  wfakh  ihallbeghrmi  to  ihipt  w  ▼jtli,  in  comd* 

qoonM  of  Um  SSUi  aitid«  o(  this  «iw^. 

We,  —-9  magistrateit  or^oiBcert  of  the  castomit  of  the  city 
or  port  of—-*,  do  certify  aod  attest^  that  on  the  — —  'day  of 

— ,  in  the  year  of  oor  Lord     i    ,  C,  D.  of ,  personal!} 

appeared  before  at  and  declared,  bj  solemn  oath,  that  the  ship 

or  Tessel  called 1,  of tons,  or  thereabouts,  whereof 

•^^<-^,  of-*—,  b,  at  preieot,  master  or  commander,  does  right- 
fhlljr  and  properlj  belong  to  him  or  them  only ;  that  she  is  now 

bound  from -the  city  or  port  of—*-*,  to  the  port  of ,  laden 

witb.goods  and  mctrchandises^  hereonder  particularly  described 
apd  enamerated,  as  foipiows  y 
In  wiftiesi  wb^fcreof,  we  have  signed  this  certificate,  and  seal- 
ed it  with  the  seal  of  our  office,  this  — < —  day  of ,  in 

the  year  of  onr  Lord  Christ  -r--r% 

Fonn  of  the  Sea  Letter. 

■ 

Moot  serene,  serene,  most  puissant,  puissant,  high,  illostri- 
oui,  ttdUe,  honourable,  Tenerable,  wise,  and  prudent  lords, 
emp<0ror8,  kings,  repuUica,  princes,  dukes,  earUi  barons,  lords, 
burgomaster^,  schepens,.  councillors ;  as,  also,  Judges^  officers* 
justiciaries,  and  regents,  of  all  the  good  cities  and  places,  whe- 
ther, eoclesiaatical  or  secular,  ^ho  shall  see  these  patents  or 
hear  them  read  : 

We,  burgomasters  and  regents,  of  the  city  of  rr^ — ,  nmike 
known;  that  the  osastel'  of  — ,  appearing  before  us,  has  de- 
clared, upon  oath,  that  the  Tessel  called ,  of  the  burden 

of  about —  lasts,  which, he  at  present  navigates,  is  of  the 
tJnited  Provinces,  and  that  no  subject  of  the  enemy  hare  any 
part  or  portion  therein,  directly  nor  indirectly ;  so  may  God 
Almighty  help  him.  And,  as  we  wish  to<see  the  said  master 
prosper  in  his  lawful  sifiairs,  our  prayer  is  to  all  the  before- 
mentioned,  and  to  each  of  thentf  separately,  where  the  said 
master  shall  arrive  with  hit  vessel  and  car^,  that  they  may 
please  to  receive  the  said  master  with  goodnoM,  ana  to  treat 
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him  in  a  becomiDg  nuumer,  permittiiig  him,  upon  the  nraal  tolk 

and  ezpenset ,  in  paMing  and  repaiuDg»  to  pan,  nayigate«  and 

freqaenl  the  porti»  passes »  and  territories,  to  the  end,  to  trans* 

act  his  business,  where,  and  in  what  manner  he  shall  jadge 

proper :  whereof  we  shall  be  willingljr  indebted. 

In  witness,  and  for  cause  whereof,  we  affix  hereto  the  seal 

of  this  city. 

(la  fhe  Margio.) 

Bj  ordinance  of  the  high  and  mighty  lords  the  states  general 
of  the  United  Netherlands. 


Trealy  wkh  Sweden  of  1783. 


ArL  7.  All  and  erery  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
lcin|;dom  of  Sweden,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  permitted  to  narigate 
with  their  Tossels  in  all  safety 
and  freedom,  and  withoat  any 
regard  to  those  to  whom  the 
merchandises  and  cargoes  may 
belong,  from  any  port  what- 
ever ;  and  the  subjects  and  in- 
habitants of  the  two  states  shall 
likewise  be  permitted  to  sail 
and  trade  with  their  vessels, 
and  with  the  same  liberty  and 
safety,  to  frequent  the  places, 
ports,  and  havens,  of  powers, 
enemies  to  both  or  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,*  with- 
out being  in  any  wise  molested 
or  troubled,  and  to  carry  on  a 
coounerce  not  only  diriectly 
from  the  ports  of  an  enemy  to 
a  neutral  port,  but  even  from 
one  port  of  an  enemy  to  an* 


Art.  7.  11  sera  permis  a  tons 
et  nn  chacun  des  sujeta  et  ha- 
bitans  du  royanme  de  Suede, 
ainsi  qu'  i^  ceuz  des  Etats  Unis, 
de  naviguer  avec  leun  biti* 
mens  en  toute  surety  et  liber- 
ty, Bt  sans  distinction  de  ceux 
&  qui  let  marohandises  et  leun 
chargemens     appartiendront, 
de  quelque  port  que  ce  aoit. 
U  sera  permit  ^galement  aux 
sujets  et  habitant  det   deaz 
etats  de  naviguer  et  de  n^go- 
cier  avec  leurs  vaisteam  et 
marchanditet,  et  de  frequenter 
avec  la  mteie  lib^rt€  et  turettf » 
let  placet,  portt  et  bavret  det 
pnitsencet  ennemiet  det  deux 
partiet  contmctantet,  ou    de 
Tune  d'ellet,  taot  6tre  aucune- 
ment  inquitft^  ni  troubkSs,  et 
de   bkte  le    coounerce  noii 
sealement     directement    dee 
porit  de  Pennemi  I  on  port 
fieetrei  mait  ei^co^  d'un  port 
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olke^  p«rt  ^  JB  ettemyt  whe- 
ther it  be  under  the  jttriMlic- 
tion  of  the  jtame  or  of  different 
princefl*    And  m  it  is  acknow- 
ledged bj  thii  tt«etjy  with  re- 
spect to  ships  end  merchan- 
dises, thut   f{ee    ships  shall 
make  merchandise  free,  and 
that  ererjr  thing  which  shall 
be  on  board  of  ships  belong- 
Bg  to  snhjects  of  the  one  -or 
the  other  of  the  contracting 
parties,  shaU  be  considered  as 
free,  even  though  the  cargo, 
or  a  part  of  it,  shoold  Belong 
.  to  the  enemies  of  one  or  both ; 
.it  is,  nevertheless,  proTided, 
that  contraband  goods  shall  al- 
ways he  excepted ;  which  be- 
ing intercepted,  shall  be  pro- 
ceed^ agitinst  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  following  articles. 
It  is  likewise;  agreed,  that  the 
sanie  liberty  be  «*yteBded  to 
persons  who  may  be  on  board 
a  free  ship,  with  this  effect, 
that  althoi^h  they  be  enemies 
to  both  or  either  of  the  par- 
ties, they  shall  not  be  taken 
eMt  of  the  free  ship,  unless 
they  eve  soldiers  in  the  actual 
serrice  of  the  said  enemies. 


•  % 


Art  8.  This  liberty  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce  shall 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandises, except  those  only 


ennenu  a  nn  antre  port  ennc- 
mi  ;  soit  qn'il  se  troave  sous 
la  jurisdiction  d'nn  m^me  on 
de    diffi^rents    princes.        Et 
comme  il  est  re^n  par  le  pre- 
sent traits  par  rapport  anx  na- 
▼ires  et  anx  merchandises,  qne 
les  vaisseanx  libres  rendront 
les  merchandises  libres,  et  qne 
Ton  regardera  comme  libre 
toot  ce  qui  sera  i  bord  des 
navires  appartenants  auxsujets 
d^lne  on  de  I'autre  des  parties 
contraetantes,  qoand  mtoe  le 
chargement,  oo  partie  d'ice  Ini 
appartiendroit  aux  ennemis  de 
Pune  des  deux ;  bien  entendu 
neanmoins  que  les  marchandi- 
ses  de  contreband  seront  tou- 
jour^ except^es  ;  les  quelles 
^tant  intercept's,  il  sera  pro- 
c^^  conformement  i  Tesprit 
des  articles  suivants.    II  est 
^(element  conxenu  que  cette 
mdme  liberty    s^^tendra  aux 
personnes  qui  nayjguent  sur 
un  yaisseau  libre ;  de  maniere 
que  quoi  qu'elles  soient  erine- 
mies  des  deux  parties  ou  de 
Pone  d'elles,  elles  ne  seront 
point  tiroes  du  yaisseau  libre, 
si  ce  n'est  que  ce  fussent  des 
gens  de  gaerre  actuellement 
au  service  des  dits  ennemis. 

Art.  8.  Cette  liberty  de  na- 
vigation et  de  conmierce  sV- 
tendr^  a  tputes  sortes  de  mer- 
chandises, a  la  reserve  seule- 
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which  are  expreited  ia  the 
following  article^  and  are  dis- 
tinguuhed  bj  the  nanie  of con« 
traband  goods : 

Art.  9.  Under  the  name  of 
contraband  or  prohibited  goods, 
shall  be  comprehended  arms, 
great  guns,  cannon  balls,  ar* 
qoebases,  maskets,  mortars, 
hombs,  petards,  granadoes, 
saacisses,  pitch  balls,  carriages 
for  ordnance,  mosket  rests, 
bandoliers,  cannon  powder, 
matches,    saltpetre,   sulphur, 

ballets,  pikes,  sabres,  swords, 
morions,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
halberds,  javelins,  pistols  and 
their  holsters,  belts,  bayonets, 
horses  with  their  harness,  and 
ill  other  like  kinds  of  arms 
and  instruments  of  war  for  the 
use  of  troops. 

Art.  10.  These  which  fol- 
low shall  not  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  prohibited 
goods  ;  that  is  to  saj :  all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  wool,  flax, 
silk,  cotton,  or  any  other  ma- 
terials, all  kinds  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, together  with  the  things 
of  which  they  are  commonly 
made,  gold,  silver,  coined  or 
uncoined,  brass,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  latten,*  coals,  wheat, 
barley,  and  all  sorts  of  com  or 
pulse,  tobacco,  all^inds  of  spi- 


ment  de  ceiles  qui  soiit  ex- 
primees  dans  Particle  sainuit 
et  designees  sons  le  oom  de 
marchandises  de  contrebande : 

Art.  9.  Oncomprendrasooa 
ce  nom  de  marchandises  de 
contri  ^nde  ou  d^fendues,  les 
armes,  canons,  boulets,  arque- 
buses, mousquets,  mortiers, 
bombes,  petards,  grenades, 
saucisses,  cercles  poiss^,  af« 
f&ts,  fourchettes,  bandouli^res, 
poudre  a  canon,  m^hes,  sal- 
petre,  souffre,  balles,  piques, 
sabres,  ep^es,morions,  casques^ 
cuirasses,  halbardes,  javelines, 
pistolets  et  leurs  fourreauz, 
baudriers,  bayonettes,  che- 
vaui  avec  leurs  hamois,  et 
tons  autres  semblables  genres 
d'arroes  et  d'instruments  de 
guerre  senraot  a  I'usaige  des 
troupes. 

Art.  10.  On  ne  mettra  point 
au  nombre.  des  merchandises 
d^feodues  ceiles  qui  suivent, 
sgavoir,  toutea  sortes  des 
draps,  et  tons  autres  ouvrages 
de  manufactures  de  laine,  de 
lin,  de  soye,  de  coton  et  de 
tout'e  autre  maliere;  tout  genre 
d'habillement  avec  les  choses 
qui  servent  ordinairement  a 
les  faire  ;  or,  argent  monnoy^ 
ou  non  monnoy^,  etain,  fer, 
plomb,  cuirre,  laiton,  charbon 
a  fourneau,  bled,  orge,  et 
toute  autre  sorte  de  grains  et 
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ces,  Silted  and  smoked  flesh, 
salted    fish,    cheese,  batter, 
beer,  oi],    wines,  sugar,  all 
sorts  of  salt   and  prorisions 
which  serve  for  the  nourish- 
menc  and  sustenance  of  man, 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  ropes,  caUes,  sails, 
sail-cloth,    anchors,  and  any 
parts  of  anchors,  ship*masts, 
planks,  boards,  beams,  and  all 
sorti  of  trees  and  other  things 
proper  for  building  or  repair- 
ing ships  ;  nor  shall  any  goods 
be  considered  as  contraband, 
which  have  not  been  worked 
into  the  form  of  any  instm- 
ment  or  thing  for  the  purpose 
of  war  by  land  or  by  sea, 
much  less  such  as  have  been 
prepared  or  wrought  up  for 
any  other  use :  all  which  shall 
be  reckoned  free   goods,  as 
likewise  all  others  which  are 
not  comprehended  and  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going  article ;    so   that  they 
shall  not  by  any  pretended  in- 
terpretation be  comprehended 
among  prohibited  or '  contra- 
band goods  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  oe  freely  transport- 
ed by  the  subjects  of  the  king 
and  of  the  United  States,  even 
to  places  belonging  to  an  ene- 
r.ij ,  ^uch  places  only  excepted 
<w  ^iw  besieged,   blocked  or 
invested;    aod    those  places 
Vol.  VJ.  T 


de  legumes,  la  nicotiane,  vul- 
gairement     appellee     tabac^ 
toutes      sortes      d'aromates, 
chaires  salves  et  fum^es,  pois- 
sons  sal^,  fromage  et  beurre, 
bierre,    huile,    vins,  sucres, 
toutes    sortes  de  sels  et  de 
provisions  servant  k  la  nourri- 
ture  et  i  la  subaistance  des 
hommes  ;  tons  genres  de  co- 
ton,  chanvre,  lin,  poiz,  tint 
liquide  que  s^he,  cordages, 
cables,  voiles,  toiles,  propres 
a   faire    des    voiles,    ancres,. 
et    parties   ^*ancres    quelles 
qu'elles  puissent  6tre,  niiati  de 
navire,    planches,    madriersj 
poutres  et  toute  sorte  d'arbres, 
et  toutes  autres  choses  neces- 
saires  pour  construire  ou  pour 
radouber  les  vaisseaux.  On  ne 
regarderapas  non  pluscommn 
Uiarchandises  de  contrebande, 
celles  qui  n'auront  pas  pris  la 
fonne  de  quelque  instrument 
ou  attirail,  servant  a  I'usage  de 
la  guerre  sur  terre  ou   sur 
mer ;  encore  moins  celles  qui 
sont  pr^par^es  ou  travaill^es 
pour  tout  autre  usage.  Toutes 
ces  choses  seront  cens^es  mar- 
chandises  libres,  de  m^me  que 
toutes  celles  qui  ne  sont  point 
comprises  et  sp^ialement  de- 
signees dans    Tarticle   pr^c^* 
dent,    de  sorte    qu'elles    ne 
pourront  sous  aucune  interpre- 
tation    pretendue     d'icelles, 
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only  shall  be  coottdiered  as 
such,  which  are  nearly  sur- 
roanded  by  one  of  the  bellU 
gerent  powers* 


Art.  II.  Ib  order  to  avoid 
and  prereot  on  both  sides  all 
dispiites  and  discord,  it  is  a- 
greed,  that  io  case  one  of  the 
parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a 
war,  the  shifM  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  or  in- 
habitants of  the  other  shall  be 
fhmished  with  .sea-letters  or 
passports,  expressing,  the 
name,  property,  and  port-  of 
Hie  teasel,  and  also  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  mas- 
ter or  commander  of  the  said 
yessel,  in  order  that  it  mHy 
thereby  appear  that  the  said 
ressel  really  and  tmly  belongs 
to.  the  sabjects  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  These  pass- 
ports, which  shall  be  drawn  op 
in  good  and  doe  form,  shall  be 
renewed  every  time  the  ves- 
sel retams  home  in  the  coarse 
of  the  year.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  the  said  vessels,  when  load- 


Itre  comprises,  sons  les  effets 
prohib^,  oq  de  contrelnndA  ; 
an  contraire  elles  poorront 
Itre  librement  transport^es 
par  les  sujets  da  roi  et  des  E- 
tats  Unis,  m^me  daps  les  lieox 
ennemis,  except^  sealement 
dans  les  places  aissieg^s,  bio- 
qo^es  ou  .  investies  ;  et  poar 
telles,  seront  tenaes  anu|[ae- 
ment  les  places  enttour^f  de 
pres  par  qaelqa'ane  des  pais- 
sances  bellig^rantes^ 

Art.  11.  Afind'^carter  et.de 
pr^venir  de  part  et  d*autre 
toates  sortes  de  dicussions  et 
de-  discorde,  il  a  ^t^  convena 
que  dans  le  cas  oil  Tone  des 
deux  parties  se  troiiv.roit  en- 
gag^e  dans  une  guerre,  les 
yaisseaux  et  bdtimens  appar- 
tenants  aux  aujets  on  habitans 
de  Fautre  devront  ^tre  munis 
de  lettres  de  mer  ou  passe- 
ports,  exprimant  le  nom,  la 
propri^t^  et  le  port  dii  navire, 
ainsi  que  le  nom  et  la  demepre 
do  maitre  ou  commandant  da 
dit  .vaisseaa  afin  qu^il  appa- 
roisse  par  la,  que  le  dit  vais- 
seau  appartient  r^ellement  et. 
veritablement .  aux  sujets  de 
I'uB^  ou  de  I'autre  partie. 
Ces  passeports  qui  seront 
dresses  et  exp^di^  en  due  et 
bonne  forme,  devront  ^^gale- 
ment  £tre  renouvell^s  toutes 
les  fois  que  le  vaissean  revierit 
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ed,  shall  be  provided  not  odIj 
with  sea-letters,  bat  also  with 
certificates  coDtaioiog  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  cargO}.the 
place  from  which  the  vessel 
sailed,  and  that  of  her  desti- 
natioDy  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  whether  they  carry 
any  of  the  prohibited  or  con- 
traband merchandises  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  article  of  the 
present  treaty;  which  certi- 
ficates shall  be  made  oat  by  the 
officers  of  the  place  from 
which  the  vessel  shall  depart. 


Art.  12.  Althoagh  the  ves- 
sels of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
party  may  navigate  freely  and 
With  all  safety,  as  is  explained 
in  the  7th  article,  they  shall 
nevertheless  be  bound  at  all 
times  when  required,  to  exhi- 
bit as  well  on  the  .high  sea  as 
in  port,  their  passports  and 
certificates  abovementioned. 
And  not  having  contraband 
merchandise  on  board  for  an 
enemy's  port^.tbey  may  freely 
and  without  hindrance  pursue 
their  voyage  to. the  place  of 
their  destination.  Neverthe- 
less, the  exhibition  of  papers 
shall  not  be  demanded  of  mer- 
chant ships  under  the  convoy 
of  vessels  of  war,  but  credit 


chez  lui  dans  le  cours  de  Tan. 
II  est' encore  convenu  que  ces 
dits  vaisseaux  charges  devront 
^tre  pourvds  non  seulement  de 
lettres  de  mer,  mais  auasi  de 
certificats  contenant  les  de- 
tails de  la  cargaison,  le  lieu 
d'oQ  le  vaisseau  est  parti  et 
celui  de  sa  destination,  afin 
que  I'on  puisse  connoitre  s'ils 
ne  portent  aucune  des  mar- 
chandises  d^fendues  ou  de  con- 
trebaode  specifi^es  dans  Tar- 
tide  9  du  present  traits,  les- 
quels  certificats  seront  ^gale- 
men  t  expedi^  par  les  officiers 
du  lieu  d'oil  les  vaisseau  sor- 

tira. 

Art  12.  Quoique  les  vais- 
seaux de  Tune  et  de  I'autre 
partie  pourront  naviguer  li- 
brement  et  avec  toote  surety 
comme  il  est  expliqu^  a  Tarti- 
cle  7,  ils  seront  n^anmoins  to- 
nus toutes  les  fois  qu'on  Texi- 
gera,  d'exhiber  tant  en  pleine 
mer  que  dans  les  ports,  lears 
passe-ports  et  certificats  ci- 
dessus  mentionn^.  £t  n'ayant 
pas  charge  des  marchaudises 
de  contrcbande  poor  un  port 
ennemi,  ils  pourront  librement 
et  sans  emp€chement  pour- 
suivre  leur  voyage  vers  le  lieu 
de  leur  destination.  Cependant 
on  n*aura  point  le  droit  de  de- 
mander  I'ezhibition  des  pa- 
piers  aux  navires    marchands 
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shall  be  jprte  to  the  word  of 
the  office  commandiog  the 
coiiToy. 

Art  19*  If  on  prodnciiii^ 
the  said  certificated,  it  be  dis- 
cohered  that  the  Tessel  car- 
ries some  of  the  ]|^od8  which 
are  declared  to  be  prohibited 
or  contraband,  and  which  are 
consigned  to  an  enemy's  port» 
it  shall  not  ho'werer  be  law- 
ful to  break  np  the  hatches 
of  soch  ships,  nor  to  open 
anj  chest,  cofiers,  packs, 
casks,  or  vessels,  nor  to  re- 
move or  displace  the  smallest 
part  of  the  merchandises,  until 
Uie  cargo  has  becfn  landed  in 
the  presence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and 
until  an  inrentory  thereof  halb 
been  taken;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or 
alienate  the  caigo,  ot  any  port 
thereof,  until  legal  process 
shall  have  been  had  against 
ttie  prohibited  merchandises, 
and  sentence  shall  have  pass- 
ed declaring  them  liable  to 
confiscation,  saving  noTcrthe- 
less  as  .well  the  Ibips  them- 
selves, as  th^  other  merchan-* 
discs  which  shall  have  been 
found  therein,  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  present  treaty,  are 
to  be  esteemed  free,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  detained  on  pre- 


convoy^  par  des  vaisseaQi  de 
guerre ;  mai^  on  ajoutera  ibi 
a  la  parole  de  Fofficier  com* 
mandantle  convol. 

Art  13.  Si  en  produisant 
les  dits  certificats  il  fut  d^cou- 
vert  qu^  la  navire  porta 
quelques  une  de  ces  effels  qui 
sent  declar^te  prohib^  oude 
c6ntrebande,  et  qui  sont  con* 
.  si|^^  pour  un  port  enj^emii  il 
ne  sera  cependant  pas  permis 
de  rompre  les  iteoatilles  dee 
dlts  navires,  ni  d'ouvrir  au- 
cune  caisse,  coffire,  malle,  bal- 
lot et  tonneau,  ou  d'eh  d^pla- 
cea,  ni  d'en  di^touraer  la  moin- 
dre  partie  des  marcbandises, 
jdsqu^  a  ce  que  la  cargaispn 
ait  ^t^  mise  i  terre  en  pre- 
sence des  officiers  pr^pos6i  k 
cet  ^ffet,  et  que  Tinventaire  eD 
ait  ^t^  fait  Encore  ne  sera* 
t-il  pas  perous  de  vendre» 
Changer  ou  aligner  la  car* 
gaison  ou  quelque  partie 
d.*icelle  avant  qu'on  anrapro- 
c^^  l^galement  au  sujet  dea 
merchandises,  prohib^es  eC 
qu'elles  an|*ont  ^ti  declares 
confiscables  par  sentence :  i 
la  reserve  n^anmoins,  tant  des 
navires  m^me  que  des  autrea 
merchandises  qui  y  auront  M 
trouv^es  et  qui  en  vertu  de 
present  traits  doivent  toe 
cens^es  libres;  lesquelles  ne 
peuvent  6tre    retenues  sona 
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lence  of  their  hatiBC  been 
loaded  with  prohibittd  aer- 
chindite»  and  mach  ha  con* 
fitcated  as  kwfal  price.  And 
in  case  the  contraband  omt- 
chandiaiS  be  only  a  pui  of  the 
cafgo,  and  the  master  of  tne 
fessel  agrees,  consentSi  and 
eftrs  to  delif  er  them  to  the 
yessel  that  has  discovered 
them,  in  that  case  the  latter, 
after  recm?ihg  the  OMrcban- 
dises  which  are  good  pqze, 
ehall  imme^ateljr  let  the  ves- 
sel go,  aAd  shsU  hot  by  any . 
me^ns  hinder  hev.  from  pnr- 
Boing  her  foj^g^  to  the  place 
of  her  destination.  Wh^n  a 
vessel  is  tsiken  and  brought 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
contracting  parties,  if  npen 
examination  she  be  found  to 
be  loaded  only  with  merchan* 
dises  declared  to  be  free,  the 
owner  or  he  who  has  made 
the  prize,  shall  "be  bound  to 
pay  all  costs  and  damages  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel  un- 
justly detained. 

Art  14.  It  is  likewise  a- 
greed,  that  whatever  shall  be 
found  to  be  laden  by  the  sub- 
jects of  either  of  the  two  con- 
tractiAg  parties,  on  a  ship  be- 
loQging  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other  party,  the  whole  effects, 
although  not  of  the  namber  of 
those    declared    contrabaud, 


pr^teite  qu'elles  ont  iit  char- 
g^es  avec  des  merchandises 
dtfendues,  €t  encore  moins 
^tre  confisqu^es  copsme  une 
pris^  l^itime.  Et  suppose  que 
les  dites  marchandises  de  con- 
trebande,  ne  fiusaat  qu'une 
partie  de  la  charge,  le  patron 
do  iHtvire  agi^at,  consentlt  et 
ofirit  de  les  livrer  au  vaissean 
qui  les  aura  d^ouvertes  ;  en 
ce  cas,  celui-cy,  apres  avoir 
re$u  les  marchandises,  de 
bonne  prise,  sera  tenu  de  lais- 
ser  .aller  ausiii-tdt  le  bfttiment, 

et  en  Pemp^chera  en  aucune 
mani^re  de  poursuivre  sa 
route  vers  le  lieu  de  sa  desti- 
nation.^ Tjout  navire  pris  et 
amentf  dens  un  des  ports  des 
parties  contractantes,  sous  prtf- 
texte  de  contrebande,  qui  se 
trouve  par  la  visite  fiut~  n'^tre 
chaig^  qae  de  marchandises 
declar^es  libres,  I'armateur  -ou 

•<elui  qui  aura^  fait  la  prise« 
sera  tenu  de  payer  tous  les 
frais  et  don^nages  au  patron 
du  navire  retenueinjttstement. 
Art  14.  On  est  ^galement 
convenu  que  tout  ce  qui  se 
trouvera  chai^  par  les  sujets 
d*une  des  deUz  parties  dans  un 
vaisseau  appartenant  auz  en- 

-nemis  de  Pautre  partie,  sera 
confisqu^  eh  entier,  qooique 
ees  effets  ne  soient  pas  au 
nombre  de  ceux  d^ar^  de 
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Bhall  be  confiflcated  as  if  the  j 
belonged  to  the  enemy,  ex- 
cepting, neTertheleaa,  such 
goods  and  merchandises  as 
were  pot  on  board  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  even 
six  months  aft^r  the  declara- 
tion, after  which  term  none 
shall  be  presnmed  to  be  igno- 
rant of  it ;  which  merchandi- 
ses shall  not  in  any  manner  be 
sabject  to  confiscation,  but. 
shall  be.  faithfally  and  speci- 
ficidly  delivered  to  the  own- 
ers, who  shall  claim  or  cause 
them  to  be  claimed  before 
confiscation  and  sale,  as  also 
their  ^proceeds,  if  the  claim  be 
made  within  eight  months,  and 
conld  not  be  made  sooner  af- 
ter the  sale,  which  is  to  be 
public :  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  if  the  said  merchan- 
dises be  contraband,  it  shall 
not  be  in  any  wise  lawful  to 
t>arnr  them  afterwards  to  a 
port  belonging  to  the  enemy. 


contrebande,  comme  si  ces  tf- 
felB  appartenoient  i  rennemi 
mime  ;  i  Texception  n^an- 
moins  des  effets  etnugi^han- 
dises  qui  auront  ^t^  charg^es 
sur  des  Taisseaux  ennemis  a-  * 
vant  la  declaration  de  guerre, 
et  mlm^  six  mois  apres  la  de- 
claration, apres  lequel  terme. 
Ton  ne  sera  pas  cens^  d'avoir 
pd  rignorer  ;  .les  quelies  mar- 
chandises  ne  seroot  en  aucune 
maniere  sujettes  i  confiscatidn, 
mais  seroot  rendues  en  na- 
ture fidelement  aux  proprie- 
taires  qui  les  r^clameront  ou 
feront  r^clamer  avant  la  con- 
fiscation et  vente  *,  comme 
anssi  leur  proveno,  si  la  recla- 
mation ne  pouvoit  se  faire  que 
dans  rintervalle  de  hoit  mois 
apres  la  vente,  laquelle  doit 
itre  publique ;  bien  entendu 
neanmoins  que  si  les  dites 
marchandista  .sont  de  contre- 
bande,  il  ne  sera  noUement 
penpis  de  ,les  transporter  en- 
suite  a  aocun  port  apparte- 
nant  aux  ennemis. 


Treatiti  imth  Prutsia,  of  nSS  and  1799. 


Ati^-lft,  If  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  war  with  any  other 
power,  the  free  intercourse 
and  commerce  of  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  party  re- 


Art.  12.  Si  Tone  des  parties 
contractantes  etoit  en  guerre 
avec  une  autre,  puissance,  la 
libre  correspondence  et  Je 
commerce  des  citoyens  ou  su- 
jets  de  la  partie  qui  demeure 
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QiiiioiDg  neuter  with  the  belli- 
gerent  powen,  shall  oot  be  in- 
lerrapted.  Oil  the  contrary, 
in  that  case  as  in  foil  peace, 
the  yemiels  of  the  nentral  par* 
ty  ma>  navis^ate  freely  to  wxd 
from  the  porti>,  and  ^on  the 
coasts  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, fr«>e  vessels  making  free 
goods,  insomach,  that  aH  things 
shall  be  adjadged  free  whieh 
shsll  be  on  board  any  Teasel 
belonging  to  the  neutral  parQr, 
althoQgh  soQh  things  belong  to . 
an  enemy  of  the  other ;  and 
the  same  freedom  shall  be  ex- 
tended-to  persons  who  shall 
be  on  board' a  free  yessel,  al- 
though they  should  be  enemies 
to  the  other  party,  unless  they 
be  soldiers  in  actual  service  of 
such  enemy.. 


Art.  IS.  Add  in  the  same 
case  of  one  of  the  contnusting 
parties  being  engaged  in  war 
with  any. other  power,  to  pre- 
vent all  the  difficulties  and 
inisunderstandiAgs  that  usually 
arise  respecting  the  merchan- 
dise heretofore  called  contra- 
band, such  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  military  stores  of 
every  kind,  no  such  articles 
carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  enemies 


neutre  envers  lea  .puissances 
bellig^rantes,  ne  seront  point 
interrompus.     Au   contraire, 
et  dans  ce  ca9,    comma    en 
pleine  pais,  lep  vaisseauz  de 
la  pairtie  neutre,  pourront  na- 
viguer  en  toute  sQret^  dans  les 
ports  et  sur  les  Ci^tes  des  puis- 
sances hellig^rantes,  les  vais- 
seaux  libres  rendant  les  mar- 
tbnidises  libres,  en  tant  qu*on 
regardera  comme  libre  tout  ce 
que  sera  k  bord  d*un  nayire 
appartenant  a  la  partie  neutre, 
quand  m^me  ces  effets  appar- 
tiendroient  H  I'ennemi  de  I'au- 
tre.    La  m€me  liberty  s'^ten- 
dra  auz  personnes  qui  se  trou- 
veront  a  bord  d'un  vaisseauz 
libre,  quand  mSmes  elles  se- 
roient  ennemis  de  I'autre  par- 
tie,  excepts  que  ce  fussent  des 
gens  de  guerre,  actuellement 
au  service  de  I'ennemi. 

Art  13.  Danslecasoiil'nne 
des'  parties  contractantes  se 
trouveroit  en  guerre  aveq  une 
autre  puissance,.il  a  6ti  conve- 
nu  que  pour  prevenir  les  diffi- 
cult^ et  les  discussions  qui 
surviennent  ordinairement  par 
rapport  aux*  lAarcbandises  ci- 
devant  appellees  de  contre- 
bande,  telles  qu'armes,  mu- 
nitions, et  autres  provisions 
de  guerre  de  toute  espece, 
aucun  de  ces  articles,  char^ 
g^  a  bord  des  vaisseaux  des 
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of  the  other,  shall  he  deemed 
cootnband,  so  as  to  mdece 
confiicatioD  or  coDdeouiatioD, 
aod  a  lots  of  property  to  iiidi* 
videals*  Nevertheleas,  it  shall 
he  lawfal  to  stop  such  yessels 
and  articles,  and  to  detain  them 
for  soch  length  of  time  as  the 
Giptors  may  tihink  necessary  to 
prerent  the  inconrenience  or 
danu^  that  might  ensoe  from 
their     proceeding ;      paying, 
howerer,  a  reasooahle  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  snch  ar* 
rest  shaD  occasion  to  the  pro- 
prietors :  and  it  shaD  further 
he  allowed  to  use,  in  the  ser- 
▼ice  of  the  captors,  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  military 
stores  so  detained,  paying  the 
owners  the  foil  Taloe  of  the 
same,  to  he  ascertained  by  the 
current  price  at  the  place  of 
its  destination.    Bat  in  the  case 
sopposed,  of  a  Tossel  stopped 
for  articles  heretofore  deemed 
contrabf  nd,  if  the  master  of  the 
▼essel  slopped  will-delirer  ont 
the  goods  supposed  to  be  of 
contraband  nature,  he  shall  be 
admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  ves- 
sel shall  not  in  that  case  be 
carried  into  any.  port,  nor  fur- 
ther detained,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  her  voy- 
age. 


dtoyeus  ou  soiets  de    Tune 
des  parties,  et  destine  poor 
Tennemi  de  Taotre,  ne  sem 
cen^  de  contrebande,  an  point 
d'impliquer    confiscation    on 
condemnation,  et  d^entiainer 
la  perte  de  la  propri^tedes  in- 
dividns.      Ndanmoins  il  sen 
peimis  d*arrter  ces  sortes  de 
▼aisseanz  et  effete  et  de  les  re- 
tenir  pendant  toot  le  temps  que 
le  preneur  croira  n^cessaire 
poor  pr^renir  les  inconyeniens 
et  le  dommifge  qui  pourroient 
en  reoulter  autrement;  mais 
dans  ce  cas  on  accordera  one 
compensation  raisonable  pour 
les  pertes  qui  auront  M  occa- 
sionn^s  par  la  saisie.    Et  il 
sera  permis  en  outre  anx  pre- 
neurs  d'employer  a  leur  ser- 
vice, en  tout,  ou  en  partie,  les 
munitions  militaires  d^tenoes, 
en  payant  auz  propri^taires  la 
pleine  valeur,  a   deteiminer 
sur  le  prix  qui  aura  coors  a 
Tendroit  de  leur  destination  ; 
mais  que  dans  le  eas  ^onc^, 
d'un  vaisseau  arrets  pour  des 
articles  ci-devant  appell^  con- 
trebande, si  le  makre  du  navire 
coDsentoit  a  delivrer  les  mer- 
chandises suspectes,  il   aum 
liberty  de  le  fiare,  et  le  navire 
oe  sera  plus  amen^  dans  le 
port,  ni  d^nu  plus  longtempo, 
mais    aura   toute   liberty   de 
pounoivre  sa  route. 
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Art  14.  And  in  the  same 
cai6  where  one  of  the  partis 
is  eofaged  in  war  with  another 
power,  that  the  Vefiels  of  the 
neatral  partj  may  be  readily 
and-  certainly  known,  it  ^is 
agreed,  that  they  fthall  be  pro- 
Tided  with  lea-letters,  or  pitM- 
ports,  iHach  thall  ezprets  the 
name,  the  property,  and  bar- 
den  of  the  Tenel,  as  abo  the 
name  and  dwelling  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  passports  shall  be 
made  out  in  good  and  dne 
ibrm,  (to  be  settled  by  con- 
ventions between  the  parties 
whenever  occasion  shall  re- 
qoire,)  shdl  be  renewed  as 
often  as  the  vessel  shall  retam 
into  port ;  and  shaH  be  eihi- 
bited  whensoeyer  required,  as 
well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port. 
Bat  if  the  sud  vessels  be  under 
convoy  of  one  6r  more  vessels 
of  war,  belonging  to  die  nea- 
tral party,  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  officer  comamnding 
Uie  convoy,  that  the  said  ves- 


Art  f4.  Dans  le  eas  oil 
Pane  des  deaz  parties  contrac- 
tantes  se,  trouveroit  enga^ 
dans  ane  guerre  aveo  one  au- 
tre puissance,  et  afiii  que  les 
vaisseaux  de-  la  partie  neutre 
s6yent  promptement  et  sQre- 
ment  reconnus,  on  est  convenu 
qd'ils  devront  Itre  munis  de 
lettres  de  mer  ou  passe-ports, 
ezprimant  le  nom,  le  propria- 
taire,  et  le  port  du  navire,  ainsi 
que  le  nom  et  la  demeure  du 
mattre.  Ces  passe-ports,  qui 
seront  etp^i^  en  bonne  et 
doe  forme  {h.  determiner  par 
des  conventions  entre  les  par- 
ties, lorsque  Poccasion  le  re- 
querra)  devront  Itre  renou- 
vell^  toutes  les  fois  que  le 
vaisseau  retournera  dans  son 
port,  et  seront  ezhib^  k 
cheque  requisition  tant  en 
pleine  mer  que  dans  le  port* 
Mais  si  le  nanre  se  trouve 
sous  le  convoi  d^on  ou  plu- 
sieurs  vaisseaox  de  guerre 
appartenants  I  la  partie  neutre. 


sel  belongs  to  the  party  of  il  suffira  que  Fofficier  com- 
which  ^e  is,  shall  be  consider- w  mandant  du  convoi  declare  que 
ed  as  establishing  the  bct^  and    le  navire  est   de   son    parti 


shall  relieve  both  parties  from 
the  trouble  of  further  exami- 
nation. 


moyennant  quoi  cette  sinaple 
d^laratton  sera  ceQs^e  i^taUir 
le  fait,  et  dispensera  les  deux 
parties  de  toute  visite  uH^ 
rieure. 
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Art  15.  And  to  prevent  en- 
tirely all  duorder  and  Tiolence 
in  tncfa  cata,  it  is  ttipQlaledy 
that  when  the  re^selii  of  the 
neatral  party*  sailing  without 
conroy,  shall  he  met  by  any 
ressel  of  war,  pnfolic  or  pri- 
▼ate,  of  the .  other  party,  such 
▼essel  of  war  shall  not  ap« 


Art.  15«  Poor  prj^venxr  en«> 
tierement  (oat  d^ordre  et  toute 
Tiolence  en  pareil  cas,  il  a  ^ 
itipdl^  que  lorsqae  dea  narires, 
de  la  imrtie  nentre,  nafigans 
sans  con?oiy  renconireront 
quelque  raisseaa  de  gnerre 
public  ouparticulicrr  de  Tantre 
partie,  le  raisseaa  de  guerre 


proach  within  cannon  shot  of    n*approchera  Ije  nayire  neatre 
the  said  neotral  Teasel*  nor    qu'au  deli  de  la  porl^e^  da 


send  more  than  two  or  three 
men  in  their  boat  on  board  the 
same,  to  examine  her  sea-let-* 
teift.ec  passports.  And  all 
persons  bekii^  gto  any  Tea- 
sel of  war,  paoKr.«r  priyate* 
who  shall  molest  or  injMe^  in 
any    manner   whateyer,    th» 


canon,  et  n^enrerra  pas  ploi 
de  deox  ou  trots  hommes  dans 
sa  chaloape  d  bord^  poor  eixa* 
miner  lea  lettres  de  mer  on 
passe  -ports.  Et  tbutes  let  per- 
sonnel appartenantes  i  quelque 
raisseao  de  guerre  pdblic  ou 
l^culier,  qui  molesterobt  oa 


people,  Tesseb,  or  effects  of   insnH»naiit  en  quelqae  mani^re 
the  other  party*  ahfdl  be  re-    qaecesoitrifuipage^lesyaia- 


sponsible  in  their  persons  and 
property  for  damages  and  in- 
terest, sufficient  security  for 
which  shall  be  given  by  all 
eommanders  of  private  armed 
veasels  before  they  are  com- 
missioned. 


seauz  on  effets  dm  l^aitfre  par? 
tie,  seront  responsablaa  ea 
teors  personnes  et  en  leora 
bieds,  de  tous  dommages  et 
int^ta ;  pour  lesquels  il  sera 
donn^  caution  soffisante  par 
tous  lies  commandans  de  vais- 
seauz  arm^  en  course,  avant 
qa'ils  resolvent  lean  commis- 
sions. 


Treaty  with  Pruaia  of  1799. 

Art.  IS.  Experience  having  Art.  12.  L'experience  ayant 
proved,  that  the  principle  a-  demontr^,  que  le  principe  a- 
dopted  in  the  twelfth  article  of   dopt€  dans    I'article    12,  du 
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the  treaty  of  ms,  aocording 
to  which  fiee  Jn^s  make  free 
goods f  has  not  heen  tiifficieiit- 
Ij  respected  durkig  the  two 
last  wars,  and  especially  in 
that  which  still:  continnesy  the 
two  cootracting  parties  pro^ 
pose,  after  the  retom  of  a  ge- 
neral peace,  to  agree  either 
separately  between  them- 
selreS)  or  joiotly  with  other 
powers  alike  interested,  to 
concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Earope,  such 
arrangements  aod  snch  per- 
manent principjesy  as  may 
ser?e  to  consolidate  the  liber* 
ty  and  the  safety  of  the  neotral 
navigation  and  commerce  in 
future  wars.  And  if,  in  the 
interval,  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  en- 
pged  in  a  war,  to  ffhich  the 
other  shonld  remain  neutral, 
the  ships  of  war  and  privateers 
of  the  belligerent  power  shall 
conduct  themselves  towards 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
neutral  power,  as  fiivourably 
as  the  course  of  the  wtir  then 
existing  may  permit,  observ- 
ing the  principles  and  mles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  generally 
acknowledged. 


traits  de  1786^  selon  leqnel  Us 
vaiueamK  libret  rendeni  aiuUi 
Us  $narch4mdi9e$  /t6r«ff,  n'a  pas 
M  ■  suffisament  respects  dans 
les  deuT  demi^res  guerres,  et 
nommteentdans  celle  qui  dure 
mntmrnf  laa  4b«k  parties  con- 
tractantes  se  reservent  de  s^si^ 
tendre  apres  le  retoar  de  la 
paiz  g^n^rale,  soit  s^parement 
entr'elles,  soit  conjointement 
avec  d'autres  puissances  co- 
interess^  pour  concerter 
avec  les  grandes  puissances 
maritimes  de  I'Europe,  tels  ar- 
rangements et  telf  principes 
permanens,  qui  puissant  servir 
k  consolider  la  liberty  et  la 
silrei^  de  la  navigation  etda 
commerce  neotres  dans  les 
guerres  futures.  Et  si,  pen- 
dant cet  iatervdle.  Tune  des 
parties  contractantesse  tronve 
engag^e  dans  one  gqerre  a  la- 
qoelle  Taotre  reste  neutce,  les 
vaisseauz  de  guerre  et  les  ar- 
mateurs  de  la  puissance  belli- 
gerente^  se  comporteront,  k 
regard  de  batimens marchands 
de  la  puissance  neutre,  anssi 
favorablement  que  la  raison 
de  guerre,  ponr  lors  ezistante 
pourra  le  peimettre,  enobser<- 
vant  les  principes  et  les  r^es 
du  droit  des  gens  g^ndralement 
reconnus. 
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NOTE  No.  IV, 


TO  THE  AXIIBLB  ISABELLA^ 


Copy  ofiht  Ccmmiim  wiA  ^  Comri  of  Ltmitm,  tifn$d  ai  A. 
Peunlmrg,  the  6th  {V!th)ofJfmM,  1801. 

In  the  name  of  the  Moit  Hoi j.  and.  Uodinded  Trinitjrv. 

The  matud  denre  of  hit  Mijesty  die  Emporor  of  ■!!  fli€  Rolh 
sias,  aod  of  his  Majestj  the  Kiog  of  the  omted  UaflBM  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irelaiid»  beiiig  not  only  to  cone  to*«n  liiideT- ' 
standing  between  themselves  with  ^spact  to  the  diflbrenceo 
which  ha?e  li^telj  intermpted  the  good  nndefstandiog  and 
fiiendly  rektibns  which  subsisted  between  thetwofitaces  ;  but 
also  to  prerentt  by  frank  and  precise  exidaBatioBi  npoo  the  aa- 
tigation  of  their  respectlre  sol^cti,  the  renewal  of  simSar 
altercations  and  troqUes  which  might  be  the.  conseqnencb  of 
thism  t  uid  the  object  of  the  solicitode  of  their  said  majesties 
being  to  settle,  as  soon  M  cin  be  done,  an  eqnitable  arrange- 
ment of  those  differences^  and  an  inrariable  detenmnatiott  rf 
their  principles  npon  the  rights  of  nenindity,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  their  renspectiTe-  monarchies^  in  order  to  nnite  more 
closely  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good-intertourse»  of  wliich 
they  acknowledge  the  ntiKty  and  the  benefits,  have  oained  and 
chosen  for  their  plmiipoteotiaries,  riz.  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  all  the  Rnssias,  the  Siear  Niqnita,  Conat  d^  Panen,  his 
counsellor;  kc.  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  united  kingdooi  o^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  AUeyen,  Baron  St  Helens*  prify 
counsellor»  &c.  who,  after  having  conununicated  their  fall 
powers^  and  found  them  in  good  and  due  foroa,  hive  agre.ed . 
upon  the  following  points  and  articles  : 

Art^I.  There  shaU  be  hereafter  between  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty of  all  the  Rotsias,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  states  and  countries  nilder  their  dominatioo,  good 
and  unalterable  friendship  and  understanding ;  and  all  the  poll*' 
tical,  commercial,  and  other  relatibns  of  common  utility  be* 
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ttreen  the  retpectiTe  tutrjeets,  shall':  snbsist  as  formerly,  with^ 
oQt  their  befaig  dUsterbed  or  troobled  in  any  maDoer  wfaatever. 

Art. 'II.  His  lligesty  theEnperorand  his  Britannic  Majesty 
declare,  that  they  will  tAe  the  liioct  especial  care  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prohihitioof  iigainst  the  trade  of  contraband  of  their 
sohjects  with  the  enemies  of. each  of  the  high  contracting, 
parties. 

Arjt.  IH.  His  Imperial  Mijjesty  of  all  the  Rassias,  and  his  Bri- 
tannic  Majesty,  hslringreaolred  to  plaice  under  a  sufficient  safe- 
goard  tiie  freedom  of  coouneroe  and  navigation  of  their  sub- 
jectr,  in  case  one  of  them  shall  he  at  war  whilst  the  other  shall 
be  neoter,  have  agreed  : ' 

1.-  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  navigate  freely 
to  die  ports  and  upon  the  c5astf  of  ih'e  nations  lit  war. 
J  t.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  nei|tral  ships  shall  be 
free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  ebemy^s 
property;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  in  the  namber  of 
the  latter,  the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manv- 
iactoreof  the  countries  at  war,  which  should  have  been  ac- 
guired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neotral  power,  and  should  be 
transported. for  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  be 
excepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of 
the  said  power. 

X  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  miaonder- 
standii^  of  what  ought  to  be  qualified -as  contraband  of  war,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Knsstas  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
declare;,  conformably  to  the  II  th  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  10th  (2 1st) 
February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  such  only  the  fol- 
lowing objects,  viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire  arms,  pistols  bombs, 
grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints,  matches,  poMfderT  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  pouches,  swords,  s^^ord  ql^ts, 
saddles  and  bridles^  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  or  the 
said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew  ;  and  all  other  arti- 
cles whatever  not  enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  reputed  war- 
like and  naval  ammunition,  nor  he.  subject  to  coofiscatioA,  and 
of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
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smallest  difficulty,  unless  thej  be  coDsidered  enemy's  property 
in  the  above  settled  sense.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  which  is  sti- 
pulated in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other 
powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar  kind  should  be  reserved, 
prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterises  a  block- 
aded port,  that  determination  is  given  only  to  that  where  there 
IS,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships 
stationary,  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

5«  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped 
but  upon  just  causes  and  evident  facts  ;  that  they  be  tried  with- 
out delay,  and  that  the  proceeding  be  always  uniform,  prompt, 
and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  respect  due  to  these  stipu- 
lations, dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  of  conciliating  all  interests, 
and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  love  of  justice,  the 
high  contracting  parties  enter  here  into  the  most  formal  en- 
gagement to  renew  the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  captains, 
whether  of  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
conceal  on  board  their  ships  any  of  the  objects  which,  in  the 
Cerms  of  the  present  convention,  may  be  reputed  contraband, 
and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the  orders 
which  they  shall  have  published  in  their  admiralties,  and 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Art.  IV.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  pre- 
vent all  subject  of  dissention  in  future  by  liouting  the  right  of 
search  of  merchant  ships  going  ondes  convoy  to  the  sole  causes 
in  which  the  belligerent  power  may  experience  a  real  preju- 
dice by  the  abuses  of  the  neutral  flag,  have  agreed, 

1.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating 
under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be 
exercised  by  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall 
never  extend  to  the  fitters  out  of  privateers,  or  other  vessels, 
which  do  not  belong  tQ  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their 
majesties,  but  which  their  Subjects  shall  have  fitted  out  for 
war. 
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2.  That  the  propf icton  ^of  all  nercbant  ahips  belasgiog  to 
Ae  solljecti  of  one  of  the  contractiiig  sorereigiuiy  which  flball 
be  destined  to  sail  nndet  convoj  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  re- 
quired, before  tbey  receire  their  suliog  ordera,  to  produce  to 
the  commaoder  of  the  conrqy  their  paasporta  ai4  certificates, 
or  sea-letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to.  the  present  treaty* 

3.  That  when  snch  ship^  war,  and  e^erj  merchant  ship 
under  convoy,  shall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or  ships^  of  ymr  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  war, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  disorder^  they  shall  keep  dot  ot  cannon 
ahc^t,  unless  the  situation  of  the  sea^'  or  the  place  of  meeting, 
render  a  nearer  approach  Jiecessary.;  and  the,  commander  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  send  a  sloop  on  board 
the  convoy,  where  tbey  shall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  reri- 
fication  of  the  papers  and  certificated  that  are  to  prove  on  one 
part,  that  the^ship  of  war  ts  ailthorised  td  take'under'i^  eteort 
sQch  or  su.ch  merchant  ehtps  of .  its  nation,  laden  with %uch*^ 
caigo,  and  for  such  a  poft ;  on  the  other  pari,. that  the  ship  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  imperial  or  roylil* 
fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  This  verification  made,  thercT  shall  be  no  pretence  for 
any  search,  if  the  papers  are  fdond  in.  doe  form,  and  if  there 
exists  no  good  motive  for  it^spipion..  In  the  contraiy  case,  the 
captain  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (being  duly  required  thereto 
by*  the  captain  of  the  ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  belli* 
gerent  powdr)  is  to*^  bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy  during  the 
time  necessary  for  the  search,  of  the  ships  which  compose  it> 
and  be  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or 
more  officers  to  assis,tat  the  searcl^.  of  the  said  ships,  which 
shall  be  done  in  his  presence  on  board  each  merchant  ship, 
ooi^ointly  with  one  or  more  officers  selected  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  piterty. 

6*  If  it  happen  that  the  captain.of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of 
the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers  found  on  board^ 
and  having  interrogated  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall 
see  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  detain  the  merchant  ^hip,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  sin  ulterior  searcii,  he  shall  notify  that  in- 
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tentioii  to  tiie  oaptain  of  the  conroy,  wlio  shall  hare  die  power 
to  order  en  officer  to  remun  on  board  the  ship  thus  detained, 
and  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  the  cause  of  her  detontion. 
The  merchant  ship  shall  be  carried  inmiediatelj  to  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  belligerent  power, 
and  the  nlterior  search  shall  be  carried  on  with  all  possible 
diligence. 

Art.- V.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant  ship  thns  con- 
Toyed  should  be  detained  without  jost  and  sufficient  cause,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power, 
shall  bot  only  be  bound  to  make  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
of  the  cargo  a  (vXt  and  perfect  compensafion  for  all  the  leases, 
expenses,  damages,  and  costs,  occasioned  by  such  a  detention, 
but  shall  farther  be  liable  to  an  ulterior  punishment  for  erery 
actof  Tiolence  or  other  &olt  which  he  may  have  committed, 
according  as  the  natore  of  t|ie  case  may  require.  On  the  other 
hapd,  no  ship  of  war  with  a  convoy  shall  be  permitted,  under 
any  pretext  wha(soe?er,  to  resist  by  force  the  detention  of  a 
f  meachant  ship  or  ships,  by  the  ship  or  ships  c  f  war  of  the  bel- 
ligerent power .}  an  obligatTon  which  the  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war,  with  convoy,  is  not  bound  to  observe  towards  priva- 
teers and  their  fitters  out. 

Art.  Vh  The  hic^h  contracting  powers  shall  give  precise  and 
efficacious  orders,  that  the  sentences  upon  prizes  made  at  sea 
shall  be  conformable  with  the  ^ules  of  the  most  exact  justice  and 
equity;  that,  they  shall  be  given  by  judges  above  suspicion, 
and  who  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  matter.  The  govern- 
ment  ofthe  respective  States  shall  take  care  that  the  said  sen- 
tences shall  be  promptly  and  duly  executed,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed.  In  case  of  the  unfounded  dete&ition,  or' 
other  contravention  of  the. regulations  stipulated  by  the  present 
treaty,  the  owners  of  such  a  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  allowed 
damages  proportioned  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  soch  detention. 
The  rules  to  observe,  for  these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of 
unfounded  detention,  as  also  the  principles  to  follow  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  process,  shall  be  the  matter  of  ad- 
ditional articles,  which  the  contracting  paities  agree  to  settle 
between  them,  and  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validi- 
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ty  af  if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present  act.  For  this  effect^ 
their  lo^perial  and  Britannic  Majesties  mntudly  engage  to  put 
their  hand  to  the  sdatarj  work,  which  may  serve  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  stipalations»  and  to  commanicate  to  each  other 
withont  delay,  the  views  which  may  be  saggested  to  them  by 
their  eqaal  solicitude  to  prevent  the  least  grounds  for  dispute 
in  future. 

VII.  To  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  from 
the  'bad  fiuth  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  Uie  flag  of  a 
nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  establish,  for  an 
inviojable  rule,  that  any  vessel  whatever,  to  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  country  the  flag  of  which  it  carries,  miist 
have  on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  one  half  of  the  crew 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  the  papers  and  passports  in 
due  and  perfect  form ;  but  every  vessel  which  shall  not  oh* 
serve  this  rule,  and  which  shall  infringe  the  ordinances  publish- 
ed on  that  head,  shall  lose  all  rights  to  the  protection  of  the 
contracting  powers. 

VIII.  The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  Che  present 
act,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which 
one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged  whilst  the  other  remains 
neutral.  These  stipulations  shall,  in  consequence,  be  regard- 
ed  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

IX.  Mis  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Miyesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  accede 
to  the  present  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  and 
confirm  their  respective  treaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  ;  and  his  said  majesty  engages,  by  acts  which  shall 
have  established  that  agreement,  to  render  and  restore  to  each 
of  these  powers,  all  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  from  them^ 
aft-well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their  domination, 
which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty since  the  rupture,  in  the  state  in  which  those  possessions 
were  found,  at  the  period  at  which  tl^e  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  entered  them.    The  orders  of  his  said  majesty  for  tb^ 
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resCitation  of  those  prizes  and  conquests  shtll  be  imiDediately 
expedited  afler  the  eichaoge  of  the  ratification  of  the  acts  bj 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  shall  accede  to  the  present 
treaty. 

X.  The  present  c6nventi6n  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  con-i 
tracting  parties,-  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St  Peters- 
hargh  in  the  space  of  two  months  at  ftrthest,  from  the  day  of 
the  stgnatare*  .  In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  caosed  to  be  made  two  copies  perfd^ctly  similar, 
signed  with  their  hands,  and  have  sealed  with  their  arms. 
Done  at  St  Petersbnrgh  the  6th  (17th)  June,  1801. 

(L.  S.)  N.  Co*v.^T  Di  Pajtiv. 

(L.  S.)  St.  HcLEirs.. 

formuh  of  (ht  Panparts  and  Sea-LetUrs  mhick  ovg^l  to  be  dolt" 
ttred  in  the  reipect/he  MmiralUes  of  Ihe  Statti  of  the  two 
High  Omlractmg  Partite  to  the  Shipe  if  War^  tnd  Merchant 
F^t9d$9  which  ehall  eaU  from  them,  conformable  to  Article  IF» 
of  ihe  preeent  Treaty. 

Be  it  known>  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permission  to 

N— -— ,  of  the  city  or  place  of  N ,  master  or  conductor  of 

the  ihip  1^ s  belonging  to  N — -,  of  the  port  of  N , 

of  — *—  tont,  OT  thereabouts,  now  lying  in  the  port  or  harbour 

of ,  to.  sail  from  thence  to  N ,  laden  with  N -,  on 

account  ef  N— *— ,  after  the  said  ship  shall  have  been  visited 
before  its  departure  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  said  K — ^,.  or  such  other 
as  shall  be.  vested  with  powers  to  replace  him,  shall  be  obliged 
to  produte  in  every  port  or  harbour  which  he  shall  enter  with 
the  said  vessel,  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  present  license, 
Md  toxarry  the  flag  of  N— — ,  during  his  voyage. 

In  fiiith  of  which,  &c. 
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NOTE  No.  V. 

TO  THE  CA8B  OF  THE  BELLO  CORKUNBS,  antty  p^  156. 

Dectsion  du  Conseil  des  Prises  sur  les  Precautions  Comeroatoirts 

du  Produit  des  Prises* 

An  nom  de  la  r^pnbliqae  Fran^aise,  une  ei  iDdiVisible,  le  con- 
seil^ a  rendu  la  d^ision  suivante  : 

Vu  le  m^oioire  pT4seni6  au  cooseil  par  le  c^mmUsaire  g^D^ 
ral  ties  relations  commerciales  de  sa  majesty  Danoise  pres.la  re- 
publique  Fran^aise  ; 

Vu  les  conclusions  da  commissaire  du  gouvernement  laiss^es 
cejourd*hui  sur  le  bureau^  et  dont  la  teneur  suit : 

Le  commissaire-g^n^ral  des  relations  commerciales  de  sa 
majestd  Danoise  a  pr^sent^  au  conseil  des  prises,  le  IS  florda} 
present  mois,  un  m^moire  par  lequel  il  demande  la  mise  en 
sdret^  ou  le  cautionnement  du  produit  des  yentes,  dans  les  con- 
testations sur  la  validity  des  prises  Danoises,  ant^rieure  au  4 
nivose  dernier,  sans  excepter  celles  qui  se  trouvaient  pendan-  . 
tes  au  tribunal  de  cassation.  II  se  dit  particulierement  charge 
des  int^rets  des  n(?gocians  Danois. 

J'ai  pris  connaissance  de  ce  m<^moire,  d*apn^s  1 'invitation  que 
le  conseil  m'a  faite,  par  sa  deliberation  du  23  Aortal,  de  donner 
roes  conclusions  par  ^crit,  conform^ment  a  Particle  13  de  l*ar- 
r^td  des  consuls,  du  6  germinal  an  8,  contenant  r^glemeut  sur 
la  maoiere  de  statuer  relativement  aux  prises  maritimes. 

Avant  de  m*occuper  de  la  demande,  il  m'a  pam  important 
d'ezaminer  si  le  commissaire  Dunois  avait  quality  pour  la  former. 

Ce  commissaire  est  un  agent  politique.  Des  qn'il  est  re- 
Gonna  par  le  gouvernement  fran9ais,  il  peut  incontestablement 
remplir  les  fonctions  attacbdes  a  son  maudat ;  mais,  peut-il,  par 
des  actions  6a  par  des  demandes,  interveoir  dans  des  contesita* 
tioDs  particuliefes,  mues  entre  des  n^cians  Frao9ais  et  des 
D^cians  de  sa  nation  ? 

L'article  18  de  Tarrist^  da  6  germinal,  n'admet  que  les  par- 
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Hen  00  lenrs  d^fensenrs  qui  jutCifieront  prMaUeaent  de  lew* 
droits  et  do  leurs  |>ou?oirt4    , 

he  commissaire  Dooois  ne  ae  iMMitre  paa  poor  son  iat^r§t 
.  propre,  mait  comme  charg^  dea  inUcto  d'aalnii.    II  ii*est  point 
partie  ;  il  ^ne  pretend  exercer  qoe  lo  mtoialire  do  d^ntear. 
Jostifie-t  it  de  too  droit  et  de  mod  pooroir  ? 

II  eat  Traitembiable  qo'il  n.'^git  qo^oil  Terta  do  aon  titre  de 
eommiaaaira^isi^ral  dea  relatioha  cooMiiercialea*  II  est  poaei- 
bl'  qu'on  I'ait  aotoiis^,  par  co  titre,  a  donoer  une  atteoUoo  per- 
ticoliere  aux  cooti^statiooa  dana  leaquellea  il  9^  dit  chaif^  dea 
iot^rto  des  n^ociana  Oanoia. 

Maia  tpot  titre,  que  le  coomisfatre.  Daooia  ne  tiendrait  qoe 
de  too  goiivernement,  ne  aanrait.le  rendre  le  ratable  repr6- 
'aentafit  dea  parties.  Aa  i^oTemement  appartieot  la  protection, 
et  aux  parfied  seules,  la  propri^^.  .  Un  propri^taire  peut  dia- 
poser  tie  son  bien.et  exercer  ses  droits  par  lai-m^me  on  par  an- 
troi*.  Mais,  cbacun  ^tant  arbitre  et  r^lateur  de  aa  propre 
fortune,  il  n'est  libra  a  qui  que  c^  soit  d'interrenir  dans  les  nf> 
fiures  d'on  autre,  s'il  n*en  a  re9u  de  lui  le  pouToir.  La  mia- 
aion  g^nerale  dooni^e  au  commissaire  Danois  par  son  sooyerain, 
pour  le  charger  de  veiller  a  Tint^r^t  des  n^gocians  de  aa  nation, 
et  sur-tout  de  ceux  qui  ont  essuy^  des  prises,  ne  suflirait  done 
jamais  pour  ^tablir  ce  commissaire  mandataire,  proprement  dit, 
de  chacon  de  ses  n^gocians  Dans  lea  principcs  du  droit  poli- 
tique, la  misiiioo  du  commissaire  Danois  est  essentiellement  11- 
roit^e  aux  boos  offices  d^un  protectenr  qui  recommande,  et  ne 
s*^tend  pas  aux  actes  d*un  fond^  de  pouYoir  qui  r^t  ou  qui  dis- 
pose. 

Je  cooTieus  qu'qn  droit,  plus  ancien  et  plus  sacr^  que  le  droit 
politique,  je  Feux  dire  le  droit  social,  autorise  tout  homme  ik 
suiyre  les  affaires  d'nn  absent  qui  ne  connatt  pas  sa  situation 
personnelle,  et- qui  a  besoin  des  secours  spontands  de  cette 
.bieDveillance  naturelle  dont  le  germe  n'a  pii  ^tre  entierement 
^touff<g  par  DOS  vices,  et  dont  le  droit  ciril  s'bonore  de  sane- 
tionner  les  effe(%.(l) 

(1)  Digesre,liicIII.ttt.6.  De  negotiis  gestis,  loi:  hoc  edictom  necesM- 
rinm  est,  qaoaian  inagna  otUitas  abseotiaia  Tenator,  ne  iiidefeB8i...H..pati- 
antv. 
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U  s  €1^  raeoBBQ,  dans  tout  let  temps  et  cbez  tons  let  peoples 
pb\k4»f  qa'Qtt  houune,  i  Piiis^o  de  son  seniblable,  peat  lai  fidre 
do  biea,  et  que  s'il  n'est  jamais  pennis  de  ftire  le-  pr^jadice 
d'an  aatret  U  Test  toajo^ars  de  contribaer  k  son  arantage, 
qaoiqv'U  n'en  ait  pas  dona^.le  maDdat.(l) 

Le  coaamissaire  Danois,  i  d^frat  de  tout  omiidat  particidier 
OD  special,  poQiTait  peot-toe  se  pr£f  aloir  de  ees  principef 
poilr  jastifi^r  ks  d-marches  qo^il  Ait*  aopr^  da  dniseil  des 
prises,  dans  la  came  oa  dans  les  afiairea  de  sea  coaqpatriotes 
abteas.  Qisi  les  dtfendra,  s*il  ne  les  defend  pas^  et  si  par  leor 
^oignement  oa  par  d'aotres  circonstaucesy  ils  soiit  daos  Vm" 
possibility  de  se  d^fendre  eaz-mtoies  t 

Cependiyit,  €omme»  dans  I'^tat  de  nos  soci^lds,  U  importe  an 
maintien  de  l*ordre  pablic  eti  la  traoqaillit^»  aiosi  qo^^  lasdre- 
ti  des  particaliers,  qoe  les  actions  en  jostice  ne  soient  pas  po- 
palaires,  il  est  de  maxima  constante.et  onirerselle  que  I'int^r^t 
seal  est  le  principe  de  Taction,  et  qu^il  faat  6tre  partie  oo  muni 
d'an  pouTOir  de  la  partie,  poar  poaroir  interrenir  dans  on  li- 
tige.  On  a  era  qa'il  ^tait  n^essaire  de  pr^venir  les  iocamons 
dangereoses.qne  des  esprits  entreprenans  on  ioqaiets  pendent 
£ure  dans  des  cboses  qui  ne  les  concement  pas.  On  a  era  en* 
core  qae»  poar;arr^ter  les  indiscretions  d'un  faax  zele,  il  ^tait 
utile  de  prescrire  des  limites  k  la  bienfaisance  ro^me. 

Mais  on  a^tabli»pTQS  toates  les  administrations  et  tons  les 
tribanaux,  an  ministere  pnblic,  conno  aojoord'hai,  en  France 
sons  le  nom  de  commissaire  da  goayentement,  qui  est  le  d^fen- 
sear-n^  de  tons  ceaxqai  n'en  ont  point,  qui  est  partie  princi- 
pale  dans  les  affiures  importantes,  et  partie  jointe  dans  toates. 
Cette  institution  adoiirable,  qai  maoquait  aux  anciens,  est  ane 
barri^re  centre  les  surprises,  les  d^is  de  justice,  les  violences 
et  les  abtas.  La  partie .  publique  agit,  et  tous  les  droits  sent 
conserve.  Elle  veille,  et  tous  les  citojens  aont  tranquilles. 
Elle  exerce  toates  les  actions  du  pablic.    Elle  est  la  Five*Toix 

(2)  Si  qoisabflentiBnegotiaguaerit,  licet  ignorantis,  Umen  qaidqoiduti« 
liter  in  rem  ejoi  impeoderit.^  .habeat  eo  nomine  actionem.  Lib.  II.  ibid. 
SttfficitySiatilitersesBit.    Lib.X. 
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da  faible  et  du  panvre.  £lle  repr^nte  les  absens  ;  et,  paniii 
noas,  une  de  sea  priocipales  fonctions,  selon  le  t^moigDage  da 
savaDt  et  ?ertaeax  d'Agaesseaa,  est  de  faciliter  I'acces  de  la 
jastice  aaz  ^traageri,  de  proposer  lear  defense,  de  lear  offrir 
UD  appai,  et  de  de  reodre  a  leor  ^rd  le  ^araat  de  la  lojaat^ 
nationale.. 

Le  commissaire  Danoiis  oe  doit-donc  point  s'alarmer,  si  jer^- 
cTame  les  regies  qui  oe  permettent  qu*aax  parties  od  k  lears 
food^s  de  pouvoirs  d'exercer  des  actions  et  de  former  des  de- 
maodes.  L'int^r^t  de  protection,  qa'il  doit  a  ses  compatriotes, 
suffit  pour  I'autoriser  a  ^clairer  la  religion  des  membres  do 
conseil  par  des  notes,  par  des  instmctions,  par  des  m^moires. 
Jamais  on  ne  doit  dcdaiguer  les  moyens  de  connaitre  la  r^rit^* 
I>e  quelqne  part  qu'elle  viennc,  elle  a  des  droits  sur  Tesprit  et 
sur  le  coeur  des  hommes. 

En  ma  qualite  de  commissaire  da  goaTcmement,  je  suis  par- 
liculierement  oblige  de'  faire  valoir  les  exceptions  farorables 
uux  strangers  qui  sont  forces  de  plaider  en  France,  et  d^encou- 
rager,  par  Timpartialit^  de  mon  ministere,  des  hommes  train^ 
hors  du  lieu  de  leur  naissance  et  de  leurs  habitudes, .  des 
hommes  aux-quels  il  importe  de  persuader  que  rien  n*est  pos- 
sible de  ce  qui  ne  serait  pas  juste.  II  n'est  point  de  Fran9ais 
qui  ne  me  d<§8ayoait  si  je  professais  d'autres-principes.  Notre 
nation  s'est  toujours  distingu^e  par  ses  proc^d^s  d^ens  et  mo- 
d^r6s  envers  les  autres  peoples.  Elle  a  rempli  I'Eufope  de  la 
gloire  de  ses  armes ;  ipais  I'^quite,  la  generosity  sied  bien  a  la 
toute-puissance. 

J'ai  done  pens^  que  si  je  ne  pouvais  regarder  le  coiiimissaire 
Danois  comme  partie  ou  comme  repr^sentant  de  quelqu'une  des 
parties  int^ress^es,  il  ^tait  toujours  de  mon  doFoir  d'examiner 
sa  demande,  et  de  la  regarder  comme  un  ^?eil  donnd  a  ma  sol- 
licitude  ;  je  serais  dans  le  cas,  si  cette  demande  paraissait  fon- 
dle, de  la  realiser  en  mon  nom,  malgre  le  silence  des  parties  et 
de  leurs  d^fenseurs.  Car  les  objets,  dont  la  SjAret^  et  la  conser- 
ration,  pendant  le  litige,sont  r^clam^s  par  le  commissaire  Da- 
nois, sont  sous  la  garde  du  dr<^«^  des  gens.  Or,  en  pareille  o<;- 
curen<ret  je  pourrais  agir  d'office,  comme  ayant  les  actions  da 
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fouyernement,  qui  est  le  gardien  nmtareltdatkB  l*^tat,  de  tout  ce 
qui  repose  soas  la  foi  publiqae. 

Je  passe 'done  a  I'ezameQ  foqcier  de  la  demaode  qbi  a  6i6 
sonmise  ii  rotre  d^ision. 

Cette  demaode  tend  d'faire  ordonoer  la  mise  oo  sOret^  on  le 
cantioDDemeDt  da  proddit  des  Tentes,  dans  les  contestatiotis  sur 
la  Talidit^  des  prises  Danoises,  aot^rieares  an  4  nirdse  deroier. 
On  ne  peut  nier  que»  pendant  le  litige,  la  chose  litigieuse 
doit  ^tre  en  surety,  et  que  rien  ne  doit  ^tre  innoY^  pendant  Le 
proces.  Ce  princtpe*  s^o^ral,  dict^  par  le  bon  sens  et^  par  la 
raison,  a  ^t^  appliqn^  a  la  mati^re  des  prises,  par  tons  les  re- 
^^emens  qui  r^gissent  cette  matiere. 

On  lit  par-tout  qu'en  g^n^ral  il  ne  doit  ^  a^eir  ni  Tente,  ni 
d^hargement  avant  le  jagement  de  la  prise  ;  que  la  y  ente  pro- 
yisoire  nfs  peut  ayoir  lieu  que  dans  le  cas  oti  la  prise  serait  dans 
un  danger  reconnu  de  d^p^rissement  pdur  ie  nayire  on  la  car- 
gaison,  et  encore  dans  le  cas  oti  la  prise  serait  reconnue  con- 
stamment  ennemie  ;  que  le  produit  des  yentes  proyisoires  doit 
<tre  assort  par  le  d^p6t  ou  par  le  cautionnement. 

Le  conunissaire  Danois  est  rassur^y  P&r  Parr€t^  des  consuls, 
du  6  germinal,  pour  toutes  les  prises  post^rieures  an  4  niydse 
d'auimrayant  II  ne  rtelame  Pautorit^  du  conseil  que  pour  les 
prises  iaites  ayant  cette  ^poque. 
Hals  ici  les  diyerses  ^poques  ne  doiyent  pai  ^tre  confondues* 
Ayant  I'^tablissement  du  conseil  des  prises^  la  matiere  des 
prises  suiyait  Pordre  hi^rarchique  des  tribunau^.  Conune 
•dans  les  autres  matti^res,  on  pouyait  reconiir  au  tribunal  de 
cassation,  pour  faire  annulerle  jugement  rendu  par  le  tribunal 
d'appeL  Tout^tait  conduit  d*apr^  les  princip^s  ordinaires 
de.  Pordre  judiciaire. 

Parmi  les  contestations  sur  les  prises  ant^rieures  au  4  niVdse, 
il  y  en  a  qui,  ^taient  pendantes  aU  tribunal  d^  cassation,  quand 
le  conseil  des  prises  a  416  institu^.  D'autres  ^taient  et  sont  en- 
core  deyant  les- tribunaux  d'appel,  ou  peut-^tre  m^me  deyaot 
les  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance. 

.D^pv^  le  yoeu  de  tons  les  reglemens,  les  prtoiutions  pour 
la  Qttse  en  suriet^  d'une  prise,  ne  doiyent  cesser  qu*apres  i)ue  la 
yalidit^  ou  Pinyaliditd  de  cette  prise  a  ^t^  d^jfinitiyement  jug^e ; 
d'ou  le  aommissaire  Danois  conclut  que,  tant  qu'il  j  aura  litige 
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derant  qoelqiieiribaiial  qve  €€  8oit>  m^iiie  celni  de  caMatioQ, 
ii  &at  co&tiniier  les  prtoatioiis  contenratoires. 

Mail  OD  jptni  i^pondre  que  Fob  regardait  noe  prise  comme 
d^finitiTeneot  jug^,  qaaiid  le  fribanal  d*appel  avail  prooooc^ 
•tir  aa  ralidit^  oa  aaraon  ioTalidtt^.  Ed  eSetydaoa  leapriocipea 
de  Tordre  judiciare,  lea  jugeoieiia  dea  tribanaaz  d'appel  aoDt  dea 
juseBDena  d^fioitifi  et  en  dernier  resaorC,  dont  ancone  pniaaance, 
dana  P^tat,  ne  pent  eaap^her  ni  aoapendre  Tex^ution. 

L'appel  a,  par  lai-bn^niey  on  effet  d^volotif,  et  il  a  de  plos  iin 
effet  auapenaify  tontea  lea  foil  qoe  Pen  ne  ae  tronFe  dana  ancan 
dea  caa  ou  lea  loia  antoriaent  Pez^ntion  proriaoire  dea  jnge* 
mens  de  premiere  inatance. 

Le  reeoon  en  eaaaation  n*aaacon  dea  effeta  ni  dea  canct^rea 
de  PappeL  Parce  recoora,  il  n*y  a  ni  d^volqtion  de  la  oiati^ie» 
ni  aoapenaion  dn  jngement  centre  leqnd  on  Pezerce. 

Le  tribanal  k  qoi  le  reconra  en  eaaaation  eat  port^«  n'eat  jon 
que  dea  infractiona  de  fbrmea,  ou  dea  contrarectioBa  formellea 
aux  loia  ;  il  ne  peat  prononcer  aur  le  bien  ou  le  mal  jug^ ;  il 
eat  tenu,  quand  il  caaae,  de  ren?ojer  le  fond  de  la  conteatatioB 
a  un  autre  tribunal. 

Le  tribunal  de  eaaaation  eat  plutdt  le  gardien  dea  Joia  que 
Parbitre  de  Pint^i^t  dea  partiea.  C'eat  Pinatitution  par  laquelle 
le  l^alateur  aurreille,  maintient  et  prot%e  aon  propre 
ouTrage. 

Par  P^v^nement  de  la  eaaaation,  nne  cauae  eati^tfe  de 
neu?eau.  Maia  le  jugement^  qui  la  terminait,  ^taifd^finitif ; 
il  tenait  lieu  dela  y^rit^  m^me,  rea  judicata  pro  reritate  babe- 
tur.  La  eaaaation  le  fait  diaparaltre,  en  le  d^arant  nul.  Maia 
tant  qu'il  eziate,  il  eat  le  dernier  terme  de  la  justice  nationale  ; 
il  peui  6tre  an^anti  et  non  r^fonn^.  11  eat  aussi  aouTerain  que 
ia  loi,  a  moina  qu'il  ne  aoit  conatat^  que  le  magistrat  qui  Pa 
rendu  chercbait  a  ^tre  plus  puissant  que  la  loi  mdme. 

II  est  done  Evident  que,  tant  que  la  matiere  dea  prises  a  6t6 
laiss^e  aux  tribauaux  ordinaires,  il  n*j  avait  plua  lieu  it  conti- 
nuer  dea  precautions  conservatoires,  apres  le  jugement  d*un 
tribunal  d'appel,  ?u  que  die;a  pr^autions  uniquement  relatiTea 
i  un  ^tat  que  Pon  suppose  provisoire,  ne  peuvent  avoi^  de  vie 
que  jusqu'au  jugement  d^finitif. 
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Jenis  qae  tout  est  chaog^  depuis  la  Ipi  mi  d^pooille  lea  tri*; 
banaoz  de  U  mati^re  des  prites,  et  d^puit  I'toUiaieBieiit  du 
coDseil  auqael  cette  mati^re  a  M  attribo^. 

Hail  qoela  aont  les  effeta  de  ce  chaiigeaeDt  t  S'^aodeal-ib 
•or  le  paM^»  oo  n'oDt4lt  trait  qa'a  PaTenir  t 

Lea  coQteatatioiia  qui  ne  aont  ploa  pendastea  derapt  aocoii 
tribonaly  et  daoa  leaqoellea  toaa  lea  degr^  de  jortadictiooa  et 
toua  lea  genrea  de  recoora  oDt  iU  ^puia^,  aont  termiik^ea  irr^- 
TOcaUement 

Cellea  qae  le  doq? el  ordre  de  choaea  a  troar^  pendaotea  aa 
tribaoal  de  caaaatioo,  pou? aieiit  reyivre  ;  anivant  le  langage 
dea  jarlaconaolteay  ellea^taient  encore  daoa  le  baaard  dea  jage- 
meoa^  m  o/ed  juXeiorvm  Si  la  irallit^  do  jogement  attaqa^ 
teit  recoDBiie,  la  qaeatioo  da  food  denearait  eoti^re,  comme 
ai  elle  n'avait  point  ^t^  definitirement  jog^,  et  le  reoToi  en 
^tdt  fait  a  d'autrea  jngea. 

Dana  lea  conteatationa  dont  je  parle^  le  conaeil  dea  priae# 
reraplace  k  la  foia  et  le  tribunal  de  caaaation  od  ellea  ^taient 
pendantea,  et  le  tribnnal  anqnel  ellea  auraient  ^t^  renroy^  i 
la  aoite  d*iine  aentence  on  d'an  jagement  de  caaaatiOn.  Le  con* 
aeil  dea  priaea  n*«  done  point  nne  competence  limit^e  k  dea 
pointa  de  proc^are.ou  de  forme,  et  Ton  foit,  par  lea  termea 
dana  leaqnela  ieat  coo$a  le  titre  de  non  ^tabliaaement,  qae  lea 
qoeationa  fonci^rea  anr  la  validite  oa  in? alidit^  dea  priaea  mari* 
ttmea,  aont  le  veritable  objet  de  aon  attribntion. 

U  etait  poaaible,  dira«t-on,  qae  ai  Tancien  prdre  6at  ^t^  con- 
Ber?e,  le  tribunal  de  casaatiou  n*eut  point  jog^  nula  la  plopart 
dea  jagemena  qui  lui  ^taient  difoonc^  comme  tela,  ^t,  dana,  ce 
caa,  lea  partiea  que  cea  jugemena  int^reaaaient,  n'eoaaent  paa 
4U  expoe^ea  i  de  nouyellea  incertitudea  aur  le  fond  de  leura 
dilESrenda.  J^en  conriena;  maia  il  ^tait  ^galement  poaaible 
que  la  caaaation  fut  pronooc^e.  Dana  le  doute,  fout«il  que  le 
conaeil  dea  priaea  prononce  aur  dea  queationa  de  forme,  aVant 
de  ae  cf oire  autoria^  i  prononcer  aur  lea  queationa  du  fond  ? 
Kaia,  ae  troufant  juge  du  fond  et  de  bi  forme,  il  a^parerait  dH 
cboaea  que  aon  attribution  unit ;  il  manquerait  le  but  principal 
de  aon  ^tabliaaelnent ;  il  agirait  c^ontre  lebon  aena  et  la  raiaon 
qui  ne  permettent  paa  de  aacrifier  la  juatice  eaaentielle  a  de 
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fimplei  formef  de  proc^er,  dans  one  matiere  on  la  loi  jq|^ 
n^essaire  d'^carter  Jes  formes  contentieaBea  de  la  proc^dote, 
pour  liuaser  plas  de  htitode  a  I'application  d^  principef  de  la 
justice  essentielle. 

Je  remarqoerai  pourtaot  que,  pour  ne  .pas  aggraver  ou  cott- 
promettre,  sans  des  cottsid^ratioi^  roajeiires,  le  sort  des  parties 
qui  p^uyent,  jufsqu^i  on  certaia  point,  se  pr^Tafeir  de  rautoriti^ 
de  h  cfaose  jog^»  il  est  Equitable  de  ne  pas  reformer  l^gdre- 
ment  des  d^pisions  r^li^res  dans  la  forme,  et  interrenues  en 
dernier  ressort.  Un  sidiiple  mal  jog^,  dans  des  hypotheses  qoi 
peuvent  laisser  phss  ou  moins  de  liberty  a  ropiniondu  tnagis* 
trat,  ne  serait  point  on  motif  suffisant  de  reformation ;  durai 
lien  n'est  pdrettient  arbitraire  i  la  volonte  do  Juge,  il  est  uM 
foule  de  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  plusieuts  choses  deasen* 
tent  arbitraires  k  sa  raison.  Mais  noos  ncf  sanctionnerons  ja* 
mais  one  decision  qui  renfermerait  une  ii^ustice  '^idente,  ou 
^i  blesserait  iUnt^r^t  d Vtat. 

Je  sais  que  Tin  istice,  mime  ^vidente,  ne  pent  autoriser  le 
tribund  de  cassaton  ii  annuler  un  jngement  rendu  en  dernier 
ressort,  si  elle  n'est  jointe  i  la  violation  formelle,de  quelque 
loi  positive..  Hais  cette  regie  est  fondle  sur  ce  que  les  justi- 
dables  ordihaires  du  tribunal  de  'cassation,  sont  des  citoyeps 
qui  fivent  entr*eux,  non  dans  I'etat  de  nature,  mais  sous  des  lots 
civiles. 

Le  conseil  des  prises,  au  contraire^.n'a  pour  justiciablea 
que  des  hoinmes,  Fran^ais  ou  strangers,  qui  n^>nt  eu,  entFeilx^ 
que  des  relations  assises  sur  le  droit  de  la  guerre,  c'est-i-dire, 
des  relations  absohiment  regies  par  le  droit  des  gens ;  la  cause 
de  ces  particuliers  est  toujours  li^e  plus  ou  moins  a  celle  m^me 
des  nations  dont  ils  font  partie.  Or,  les  nations  vivant  entr'elles 
dans  I'independanee  de  I'etat  de  nature,  il  suit  que,  dans  la  ma- 
tiere  qui  nous  est  attribute,  la  loi  naturelle  conserve  un  empire 
qu'elle  obtient  rarement  dans  les  matieres  civiles :  car,  dans 
Tordre  civil,  les  principes  du  droit  naturel  dirigent ;  mais  il  n'y 
a  que  les  lois  positives  qui  commandent,  au  lieu  que,  relative- 
ment  aux  choses  qui  appartiennent  au  droit  des  gens,  la  loi 
naturelle  est  le  veritable  code  des  peuples  :*  de-1^  toute  infrac- 
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lion  maDifeste  de  la  jiiBticey  de  P^qait^,  oa  dela  taiaon  nattt* 
relte,  pent  d^erminer  la  d^iiion  da  coateil. 

L'iat^r^t  d'etat,  bless^  oa  m^ODDat  doTient  encore  an  joste 
motif  de  reformation ;  cet  int^r^t  ne  sanrait  atteindre  lea  olvjets 
qoi  sont  soai  Pempire  de  la  loi  ci?ile ;  mait  il  est  loi-m^me  la 
loisoprlme  dans  000X1101  sont  sons  Pempire  imm^diat  de  la 
cite. 

La  gaerre  est  le  droit  des  etats,  et  non  celoi  des  partictliers ; 
la  eauru  est  ane  delegation  da  droit  de  la  gaerre  ;  personne 
oe  peat  armer  en  coarse,  s'il  n'y  est  aatorise  par  ane  permis- 
sion speciale  da  soaverain  oa  da  goayernement ;  cette  per- 
mission, qae  le  sourerain  oa  le  goavemement  peat  refuseri 
est,  ^  plus  forte  raisob,  sasceptible  de  conditions. 

Un  particulier,  qai  n'aarait  pas  Je  mandat  de  ton  soaverain, 
et  qui,  force  de  se  battre  poar  sa  defense  personnelle,  prendrait 
un  navire  ennemi,  n'en  deviendrait  point  proprietaire ;  la  pro- 
priete  de  ce  navire  appartiendrait  i  Petat. 

Les  prodaits  de  la  coarse  en  faveur  de  Parmateur  sont  done 
une  cession  du  soayerain.  lis  pourraient  etre  redoits  a  la  juste 
et  rigoureuse  indemnite  du  negociant  qui  anne  a  ses  frais  et  a 
ses  risques.  Tout  ce  qui  va  au*dela  de  cette  indemnite,  est  an 
benefice  librement  abandonne  par  Petat  a  titre  de  don,  de  re- 
compense^ ou  d^encouragement. 

Ce  qui  n'est  acquis  qu*a  titre  d  encouragement,  de  recom- 
pense, ou  m^me  dUndemnite,  ne  Pest  qu'antant  qj'il  est  recon- 
nu  qu'on  s'est  trouve  dans  le  cas  de  la  recompense  ou  de  Pin- 
demnite  stipuiee  ou  promise.  Consequemment  le  soaverain 
demeure  toujours  juge  de  la  maniere  dont  on  a  execute  son 
mandat. 

11  est  done  evident  que  Pon  n'a  droit  aux  produits  de  la 
course  qu^apres  le  jugement  qui  prononce  la  ralidite  de  la 
prise.  Jusques-la,  tout  demeure  incertaio  et  contentieox.  II 
est  encore  incontestable  que,  dans'  ce  jogement,  Pinterdt  de 
Parmateur  demeure  toujours  subordonne  k  Pinter^t  nationaL 
Car  la  puissance  publique  n'a  ni  la  volonte  ni  le  pouvoir  de  se 
naire. 

Les  prodaits  de  la  coarse  ne  peuvent  done  ^tre  regardes 
que  comme  une  propriete  politique  que  Pon  ne  saorait  assimi- 
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ler  aax  propri^Mt  cifilet  ordinairet.  C*ett  iitee  pirler  pu 
ezactement  qoe  de  dooner  k  noa  d«  fropriiii  k  dtt  tealo* 
■MM  ou  I  det  prodoka  doaC  la  ceaaioii  na  peal  ae  r<alia«r 
qii^apr^  dae  verification  dei  faiU  aar  leaqncla  ao  foode  laor 
kfgitiBMte ;  T^rificatioD  dana  laqaelle  <m  doit  avoir  dgard  boh 
iiin  r^ea  de  cette  juatice  piivte  que  fOUTorae  lea  ladiTidiia, 
flbaii  i  cette  aageaae  aap^rieore  qui  r^  lea  aoci^t^ 

Lea  armateara  en  c^arae  connaiaaent  lea  conditfooa  inli^ren* 
tea  a  li  nature  de  ce  genre  p^rineox  d'entrepriaea.  Ila  aavent 
qne  la  coorae  ^tant  la  d^^tion  d'on  droit  qai  n'appartielot 
^Q'i  r^t,  cenx  qoi  aoUicitent  on  qnl  abceptent  cette  i&i6g^ 
tion,  ne  peevent  jaoaAia  faire  le  pr^jodice  de  Tftat  qoi  lea  d6- 
Ugae;  et  qii*ila  dmveot  itre  jog^  d.*aprte  lea  priscipea  aar 
leaqaela  le  bien  m^one  de  VittA  repoiie. 

Cea  principea  aeront  la  boae  dea  jogeoMna  da  eoMeiU  ntee 
dapa  lea  aflairea  qae'noda  avona  troavtea  pendaatei  aa  tfibanil 
de  caaaation. 

D^antre  part,  j'at  d^  obaenr^  qa'ind^pendaBMBeBt  de  toat 
texte  poaitify  l*infra€tioD  maniAate  de  la  toi  'nalarelle  poovait 
aatoriaer,  dana  lea  mtoea  aflbirea,  la  r^fbnnation  dea  aentencee 
renduea  par  lea  tribunaox  d*appel. 

11  aemble  done  qa'il  ne  reaterait  ploa  qo'i  condore  qne,  rien 
n'^tant  fini  avant  que  le  conaeil  dea  prtaea  ait  pronono^,  il  fiia- 
droit  aoumettre  tona  ceox  en  favenr  de  qai  la  auun^^lev^  a  M 
ordon^e  a  one  noavelle  conaignation  on  aa  caationnement :  car, 
avant  que  toat  aoit  termini  par  on  jageinent  abaolaraent  irr^ 
vocable,  ie  gage  de  tootea  lea  partiea  int^reaa^a  doit,  d*aprte 
lea  loia  de  la  matiere,  demearer  en  adretitf. 

Une  loi  da  4  prairial,  an  6,  relative  i  la  qaeftion  qoe  j'exa* 
mine,  portait :  qu'^aucun  neutre  on  $ci''dit€mt  Ul^  ne  fouvaii^  en 
matih^  de  prisee  mAritimee^  mettre  d  exScution  aucun  jtigemeni 
d^nUif^  et  qu*il  ne  lui  eerait  accorde  aueune  main^evie^  d  mom$ 
quSl  n^eut  foumi  au  preaUMe  himne  et  valahU  cauUanf  dam  le 
COM  au  let  arnuUeure  $e  ieroient  paurous  en  ceuiotian^  <m  eeraient 
encore  dam  le  delai  utile  pour  te  pourvotr, 

Maia  on  voit,  par  cette  loi,  qae  la  meaare  da  caationnement 
on  du  refiia  de  toote  main-lev^e,  n'avait  ^t^  priae  qa'en  faveor 
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lee  mMiMn  Tnoqtkt  ^  qii*4Hc  m  grlrait  qiifli  Icf/tcuiger 
ifn  faguMol  leor  ciom  daof  let  trilmimiuc  d*appel ;  les  ann* 
ii&m^^Tunqm  obttitueot  pMoe maiii^  't4^,  saot  ftre  tomiiii  4 
vft  (BtotioDoeineDt  lonqae  ka  jOfniieii^Ai  tribonaiix  d'a^pal 
Mir  ^tideBt  fiiYonUea. 

Le  diitetoirey  en'proroqotiit  la  lot  dmit  il  a'agit,  avait  recon* 
mi  daaa  aoD  niMaaga  qve^  de  droit  xomoran,  rez^otion  dea 
JvfBBieiia  randaa  par  lea  tribQaaiix  ^'appel,  ne  pent  itrt  toa- 
pandve  Haia  il  ptowiit  qoHl  fallait  fiare  exception  i  ce  prin- 
eipe  gineral,  centre  les  ^Craagera  dont  lai  diapia*ation  ponrait 
reiidre  iinllile  Taction  en  noHittf  que  dea  armateora  Fran^aia 
poQfaient  (tre  oblige  de  porter  an  tribnnal  de  caaaatioii; 
•  '  J^  n*ai  point  a  ettauneir  ai  ce  BM>tif  teit  od  phMtait  jpea  rair 
jonnaMe;  Maiaje  ne  doia  paa.perdre  de  me  qn'en  ibitee  dea 
leia  evMttifea,  let  annafeora  Fraofaia  obtonaienttapHs  on  jnge* 
aMit  dn  tribonal  d*appel  qui  lenr  avait  donntf  gain  de  ^anae, 
la  main-ler^  qui,  dans  le  wikbm  ces,  tftait  refoa^  anz  strangers* 
Vne  meanre  qui,  dana  lea  circonatancea  obligerait  lea  aimalaara 
Frali^aia  k  dtfpoaer  de  nonyeao  te  prodnit  dea  ventea,  on  i  foqr- 
■ir  cantion,  serait  (^vidAnment  retroactive ;  et  toot  effet  r^tro-' 
nctif  eat  Hproar^  par  la  joatice. 

Haia  si,  par  qaelqnea  coonid^rationa  p^iculi^reat  dea  anna- 
Feora  fraafaia  n'ont  point  obtenn  la  main-ley^e,  qnoi^n'iia  aient 
glgn^  l^qr  canse  par  nn  des  jogeosens -qne  Ton  regardait 
conune  d^finitiA,  il  est^nitablja  qne  cet  ^tat  (le  cboa^  ne  aoit 
paa  ehang<  jnsqn'iiprea  le  jogeaseot  do  conseil  dea  priaea,  aai^ 
de  tootea  lea  afinrea  peodaotea  an  tribnnal  de  cisaalio^^  Car 
dana  ee  caa,  il  ne  a^^git  pas  d*ioqnieter  cent  qui  tiennent»  naii 
ienleaseiil  de  ne  pea  investir  cenx  qni  ne  tienn^nt  point  e#« 
cere«  Or,-  cooMne.il  eat  pies  fiiToraUe  de  aoapendre  mM 
aain-leY^«  qne  de  la  fiiire  ffirrndtef^  quand  elle  ^Mi  coaabsa' 
m6%f  a  n*7  aorait  pas  de  leiaep,  depdia  la  nonteOa  l%lafcfi6il 
anr  lea  poises,  de  ftire  cesset  nn  iHAt  pfaf ipieff^  qni  eet'otile  i 
tons,  qni  a  M  continue  jnsqn*i  da  moment,  et  anquei  lea  r^- . 
I^easena  nonvennxy  i  qoelqnea  exceptibna  prda,  ne  fixent  d'aa- 
tre  terme  qo*one  dteiaioa  da  coMoil  dtabli  poor  renflaeer, 
dana  la  SMlidre  dealpnaea,  tons  lea  tribonaqx. 
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On  annonce  des  .  jogemeiis  reodos  par  les  tribanaus  oidi- 
naires,  toit  de  premier^  instance  on  d'appel,  depnis  la  pnbli* 
cation  de  la  loi  qui  les  d^ponille  tons.  Je  n'ai  pas  des  instrac:- 
tions  assez  pricises  sar  I'eiistence  de  ces  jngemens,  et  snr  les 
circoDstances  dans  lesqneUes  ils  sont  inteirenns,  pour  pooToir 
en  ftire  I'objet  de  mes  conclusions ;  mats  je  pense  que  de  tela 
jugemensy  s*ils  existent,  sont  incomp^tens  et  nnls,  comme  en 
fraude  de'  la  loi,  et  par  des  juges  sans  pouvoirs  et  sans  carac« 
tdre.  Aucnne  main-lev^  n'a  pa  TalaUement  6tre  accord^  i 
la  suite  de  ces  jogemens,  et  les  parties  sont  incontestableolent 
autoris^es  a  faire  reparer  le  dommage  qui  ponrrait  en  r^snlter* 

Quant  ant  affaires  qui  penvent  avoir  A^  tennin^es  dans  les 
tribunauz  d*appel,  avant  la  loi  qui  les  d^pooille,  on  doit  distin- 
gner  celles  pii  les  parties  soht  encore  dans  le  d^lai  du  cecours 
en  cassation,  d'avec  celles  oQ  les  parties  ont  laiss^  passer  ce 
d^lai,  et  oni  eiteut^  les  jugemens  sans  se  plaindre.  Dans  les 
a£bires  de  cette  seconde  espece,  tout*  est  consomm^  et  todt  doit 
I'^tre,  puisque  les  parties  imt  acc6l^  i  Tautorit^  de  la  chose 
jug^e.  Dans  les  premier  au  contraire,  les  parties  peuvent 
porter  au  conseil  des  es,  le  recours  qa*elles  auraient  pn 
porter  au  tribunal  de  -  sation.  Ce  recours  ne  saurait  ^tre 
regardd  comrae  one  charge,  puisqn'il  ^tait  dans  le  yccu  des 
lois,,sous  lesqueUe^  .a  contestation  ^tait  n4e,  et  dans  la  presci- 
ence des  partie%  qbi  agissaient  sous  I'^de  de  ces  lois.  Ce 
B*est  point  one  innovation,  mais  Tez^tition  d^on  droit  acquis  i 
tons  ceux  qui  otnt  4t/i  dans  le  cas  de  plaider  devant  les  juges 
ordinaires ;  or,  comrae  les  jog^emens  rendos-paMes^ibnnaoi 
d*appel  ne  pouyaient  ^tre  suspendus  dans  leur  exifcution,  si  la 
nain-lev^  a  d^ja  ^t^  r^alis^e  a-  la  suite  de  ces  jugemens,  on 
laissera  les  cboses  en  Tdtat  oft  elles  se  trouvent  sans  rien  inno* 
Ter  non  plus  dans  les  causes  oil  les  jugemens 'en  dernier  res- 
sort  n  auront  encore  re^u  aucune  execution,  et  oil  les  parties 
sont  cons^uemment  assez  heureuses  p^ur  voir  continoer  lea 
pr^utions  conservatrices  de  leur  gage. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  avoir  besoin  de  parler  des  contestations  non 
jog^es  par  les  tribunaoz  d*appel,  on  dont  I'instenction  iestpent- 
etre  encore  pendente  devant  les  tribananz  de  peouere  instance. 
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pes  coDtestatioDS  sont  poit^ei  de  droit  aa  coueil  det  prises, 
€t  it  est  incontestable  qo'ayant  le  jagement  qoi  les  terminera, 
on  ne  pent  d^liirrer  k  ancnne  des  parties  lea  effets  oa  les  'mar- 
chandises  qui  sont  I'objet  da  litige.  Toat  joge,  toot  agent, 
toot  administratear  qui  m^onnaltrait  ce  qai  est  present  par 
les  r^emens,  r^pondrait,  en  son  propre  et  pnv^  nom,  4es 
dommages  et  inUr^ts  anzqels  il  aorail  donn^  lieu  par  sa  con* 
doite. 

On  Toit,  par  les  details  dans  lesqnels  je  sois  eoM,  qn'ind^- 
pendamment  da  d^faot  de  pon? oir  on  de  quality  snffisante  dans 
la  personne  da  commissaire  Danois,  pour  intenter  des  actions 
et  former  des  demandes,  proprement  dites,  dans  des  contesta- 
tions qui  loi  sont  individiiellement  ^trangeres»  il  serait  impossi- 
ble de  faire  droit  k  sa  reclamation,  et  sor-tont  d'j  faire  droit 
par  forme  de  mesare  g^ntode,  sans  s'ezposer  i  commettre  one 
fonle  d'injostices,  en  cpnfondant  des  hypoth^es  qni  sont  dans  le 
cas  d'etre  distingn^es,  et  en  assignant  an  sdtt  comman  k  des 
parties  qni  sont  dans  des  situations  diffi§rentes« 

Le  commissaire  Danois  peotrecommander  et  instmire.  II 
peat,  par  le  devoir  de  sa  place,  prot^r  iiKUfiniment  les  n^- 
l^ocians  de  sa  nation.  Mais  ponr  poavoir  agir  pins  partioa* 
lierement  dans  les  contestations  pendantes,  il  aorait  besoin  d'on 
pooToir  sp^al  de  la  partie  on  des  parties  aa  nom  desqnelles  il 
agirait 

Le-  procareur  fond^  de  plnsienrs  parties,  doit  agir,  s^pare- 
ment  dans  cbaqae  cause,  poor  Pint^r^t  de  cbaque  client,  et  ne 
pas  comuler,  par  des  demandes  tn  ghbo^  des  int^r^ts  divers  qui  ne 
se  rcf^semblent  souvent  pas,  et  qui  exigent  chacun  un  examen 
s^par^  et  une  prononciation  distincte. 

Comme  chaque  cause  doit  ftre  instruite  et  jug^  s^par^ment, 
c'est  aux  parties  eta  leurs  d^fenseurs  k  fidre,  dans  chaque 
cause,  tons  les  actes  n^essaires  k  rinstruction  et  au  juge- 
ment. 

J'ai  pourtant  cm  qu'il  ^tait  essentielde  rsppeler  les  maximes 
qui  Teillent,  pendant  le  litige^  k  la  sdret^  des  effets  litigieux : 
taiaximes  aussi  anciennes  que  la  matiere  des  prises,  maximes 
Traifis  sous  toos  les  r%imes  et  dans  tons  les  tems. 
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Dai|s  oet  circoM(mcc»,je  eondiii  ace  qa^Mitdila'y  nfoir 
fiea  de  pniiioiicer  sar  la  demaode  da  commiasaire  fgMnA  de^ 
relatioiis  canmercialea  da  Daaeoyurk,  aaaf  a  loi  de  feonir.  «a 
comouitaire  do  goaFeraemeot  prea  le  cooaeil,  tellea  notea  jwa 
ifik  mteoires  qa'il  jogera  otilea  a  Tiot^rlt  des  n^gociaoa  dft  aa 
ni^ltion,  et  aanf  aaz  parties  oa  a  Uwn  defenteurt  fw  jmti^iermU 
de  leurt  draiii  €t  de  lemrt  ponvotrs,  d^intenter  tellea  actiona,  ^ 
de  fonnert  dans  lea  afiairea  lea  cqncenant,  tellea  denuodea 
qu'ellea  atueroot ;  et  nda&oioiiis,  poor  pKrenir  lea  daogefi 
oa  les  aims  contte  lesqoeto  on  parait  To^rtoir  ^tre  rassar^v  je 
Teqoiera,  en  mbn  nom  (ponr  rint^r^t  da  goavemementet  poor 
celai  des  armateara  oo  n^;ocian8  Fran^ais  et  strangers,  dont  lea 
propri^t^  et  lea  gages  doiTent  ttre  garantis  par  la  foi  pobliqo^y) 
qa*il  soit  d^id^  que  dans  les  contestations  aol^riearea  aa  4  ni* 
Tdee,  et  dans  celles  post^rteures  k  cette  ^poqae,  qai  n'ont  point 
encore  ^t^  jog^es  d^finitivement,  on  dont  les  joganena  d^fini- 
tifiy  mais  soumis  aa  recoars  en  cassation,  n*ont  point  eneora  ^bB 
ei^ut^y  aacone  yente,  aacane  main-ley^i  ancone  d^bai^ 
de  caatiooneoieoty  ne  paisaent  6tre  accord^es,  antredient  qoe 
dans  les  cas  marqa^  par  l*arr§t^  dea  consols  da  6  genninal  der- 
nier, et  par  les  re^emens  aaxqaels  cet  arrlt^  ne  ddrqge  pas. 
D^lib^r^  a  Pvia»  le  8  prairial,  aa  8. 

Signif  PonTii.18, 

Le  conseil,  apres  en  aroir  d^ib^r^,-  d^ide  n'j  ayipir  Kea  de 
prononcersor  la  demande  da  commissaire-^n^Sral  des  relatione 
commerciales  da  Danemark,  saaf  a  lai  de  foamir  aa  conunis- 
saire  da  goayemement  pres  le  conseil,  telles  notes  oa  tels  m^ 
moires  qa'il  jagera  atiles  a  Tint^r^t  des  nf^ocians  de  sa  natioQ, 
etsaafaax  parties  oa  a  lears  d^fensears  qoi  jostifieront -de 
le'ars  droits  et  de  leors  poaf  oirs,  d'intenter  telles  actions,  et 
de  former  dans  les  afiaires  les  concemant,  telles  demandea 
qa'elles  ayiieront ;  et  sar  les  fins  prises  d'office  fiar  le  coinr 
missaire  da  goayemement,  d^ide  qoe  dans  les  contestations 
ant^rieares  aa  4  ni?6se,  et  dans  cellea  post^rieares  a  cette 
^poqae,  qai  n'oot  point  encore  it&  jag^es  d^finjtiyenient,  oa 
dnot  les  jogemens  d^finitift,  mais  soumis  aa  recoars  en  cassa- 
tion,  a'ont  point  encore  ^t^  ex^atcs,  aacune  yente,  aacone 
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ttaiD-Iev^ey  aacnne  d^chai^  de  cautionnemeat  ne  poarront 
^tre  accord^ea  autreioent  que  dans  lea  cas  marqu^  par  TaiT^t^ 
des  coDsals,  ia  6  germinal  dernier,  ei  par  Iti  reglemens  atix* 
qnela  cet  arr^t^  ne  d^roge  pas. 

Fait  i  Paris,  le  3  prairial  an  8,  maison  d^  I'Oratoire,  lieu  des 
stances  da  conseiL  Preens  les  citoyens  Redon,  prttideni ; 
Niov^  Lacobts,  Moreau,  Montiont-Montflaisir,  Barbnnbs, 
DuFAVT,  PARCBTAt-GRANDMAisoii'  et  Tournacbon,  m€mbre$  dv 
eon$eU, 

En  foi  de  qaoi,  la  pr^ente  decision  a  M  sign^s  par  le  pr^ 

aidenti 

Signif  Redon,  prindefU. 

Par  le  conseil* 
Le  $eeriiair€'gineral ;  signiy  Calmelet. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS 


IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


AnMIRALTT- 

1.  A  question  of  fact,  Doder  the 
46th  siection  of  the  Collection 
Law  of  the  2d  of  March,  1 799, 
c.  128.  exeiDpting  from  doty 
the  wearing  apparel,  andcother 
personal  baggage,  of  person! 
arri7ing  in  the  United  States. 
The  RoheH  Edwards^  1 87 

2.  Where  the  re*  yetto,  in  a  rere- 
nne  canse,  are  incapable  of  ex- 
planation consistently  with  the 
innocence  of  the  party,  ^con- 
demnation follows,  altboQgh 
there  be  no  positive  testimony 
of  the  offence  having  been  com- 
mitted, ib, 

3.  Although  a  ipere  intention  to 
evade  the  payment  of  duties  be. 
not,  jper  se,  ai  caa&p  of  forfeiture, 
yet  when  a  qu«stion  arises, 
whether  an  act  nas  been  com- 
mitted which  draws  aflei*  it  that 
consequence,    such     intention 


will  justify  ther  Court  io  not 
putting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
party,  in  respect  to  the  act  in 
question,  an  interpretation,  as 
ravourabie  as  under  other  cir* 
cumstances  it  would  be  disposed 
to  dp.    lb..  191 

4.  In  all  proceedings  tn  rem^  on  an 
appeal,  the  property  follows  the 
cause  into  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  is  subject  to  the  disposition 
of  that  Court  But  it  does  not 
follow  the  cause  ipto  the  Su- 
preme Court,  on  an  appeal  to 
that  Court.     TheOMeOor,  194 

5.  After  an  appeal  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
former  Court  can  make  no  or- 
der respecting  the  property* 
whether  it  has  been  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  paid  into  Coiirt, 
or  whether  it  remains  specifi- 
cally, or  its  proceeds  remain,  in 
the  hands  ofthe  Marshal.      ib., 

6.  It  is  a  great  irregularity  for  the 
Marshal  to  keep  the  property, 
or  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  his 
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own  hands,  or  to  distribute  the 
same  «moog  the  parties  entitled, 
without  a  special  order  from  the 
Coart ;  but  such  an  irregulari- 
tj  may  be  cared  by  the  assent 
and  ratification  of  all  the  parties 
interested,  if  there  be  no  mala 
fidu.     The  Collector,  194 

7.  under  the  67th   section  of  the 
Collection  Act  of  the  2d  of 
March,    1790,   c.   ltd.  where 
goods  were  entered  by  an  agent 
of  the  owner  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  entry  included  only  a  part 
of  the  goods  which  the  packages 
contained,  and  the  owner  sub* 
tequently  made  a  further,  or 
post  entry  of  the  residue  of  the 
goods  ;  and  the  packages  being 
opened  several  days  afterwards 
spd  examined  by  the  Collector 
ifi  the  presence  of  two  mer- 
chants, and  their  contents  found 
io  agree^  with  the  two  entries 
taken  together^  but  to    differ 
materially  from  the  first  entry  ; 
heldt  that  the  Collector  was  not 
precluded  from  making  a  seizure 
of  the  goods  after  3ie  seeond 
entry,  for  a  variance  between 
the  contents  of  the  packages  and 
the  first  entry,  and  that^such 
seizure  must  be  foUoired  by 
confiscation,    unless    it  should 
appear  that  tnch  differeoce  pro- 
ceeded from  accident  and  mis- 
take, and  not  from  an  intention 
to  defraud  the  revenue.     7%e. 
United  SMu  y*  Six  Padu^uof 
Qo6d9^  6S0 

Sie  PaACTicB,4. 

Prize. 

AGENT  AND  PRINCIPAL. 

B.  and  others,  merchants' in  Balti- 
omre,  consigned  a  vessel  and 


carg04  to  W.  and  others,  mer- 
chants in  Amsterdam,  with  iii- 
stFuctions  to  them   respecting 
her  ulterior  destination,  which 
showed,  that  on  the  failure  of 
getting  a  freight  to  Batiiria,  or 
of  selling  the  vessel  at  a  price 
limited,  she  was  to  proceed  ^to 
St  Petersburg,  and  there  take 
in  a  return  cargo-  of  Russia 
goods  for  the  United  States^  but 
with  instructions  to  the  master 
committing  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the   ulterior  voyage. 
No  freight  to  Batavia  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  vesseh  could 
not  be  sold  fi>r  the  price  limit- 
ed at  Amsterdam  ;  and  W.  and 
othe*Y,  purchased  \nA$nMUrdmni^ 
with  the  concurrence  of   the 
otaster,  a  return  cargo  of  Rus- 
sian goods,  partly  with  the  mo- 
ney of  H.  and  ouers,  and  partly 
with  money  advanced  by  them- 
selves.   (^  the  return  of  the 
Tessel'  to   Baltimore,    H.    and 
others  objected  to  the  purchase 
of  this  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  as 
being  contrary  to  express  or- 
ders, and  gave  notice  to  W.  and 
others,  6f  their  determination 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  all 
losses  sustained  in  coqsequence 
of  this  breach  of  instructions  ; 
but  received  the  goods  and  sold 
them.    W.  and  others  brought 
an  assumpsit  against    H.    and 
others,  to  recover  from  them 
the  moneys  advanced.    The  de- 
claration  contained   the  three 
usual  money  counts.    Hdd^  Ist. 
That  the  plaiotifis  h^d  a  demand 
in  law  against  the  defendants, 
which  could  be  maintained  in 
this  form  of  action .     2dly.  That 
whether  the  pl^ntifEs  could,,  or 
could  not,  be  made  responsible  in' 
'any  form  of  action  which  might 
be  devised  for  the  possible  loss 
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l«soltiiif  froiQ.  the  brealung  ap 
of  the  lottetided  voyage  to  St. 
Petenboi^hi  the  dejfeDdants 
were  not  eotiUed  to  a  dedoctioD 
firemitiie.]pIaiDUffB*  deinaDd,  for 
the  amouiit  of  such  loss.  Wil* 
linh  r.  HolHuggmcrrth,  240.  25 1 


B 


BANKRUPT. 

Set  CtiHSTiruTioiTAL  Law   1^    Lo- 
oAi.  IiAW,  6,  6. 

BILLS   OF   EXCHANGE   AND 
PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

l.«Where  the  second  daj  of  grace 
falls  od  Satarday,  -it  is  the  last 
jdajr  of  grace  ;  and  notice  of  nOp- 
paymettt  given  to  the  drawer  of 
a  biU  on  that  day,  after  ade- 
.^naod  upon  the  acce||tor  on  the 
same  day,  is  8a€kient  to  chaigge. 
the  drawer.    Buaardv,  Leusr* 

%^  Kptice  to-the  drwer,,  by  potting 

-    the  same,  i^to  the  post-officOf 

where  the  persons  lire  in  diffe* 

rent  places,  'A  good.  t6. 

3.  After  demand  of  the  maker  of  a 
note,  on  the  third  day  of  grace, 
notice  to  the  endorser  on  fbe 
same  day,  is  sofficient  by  the 
general  law  merchant.,    linden^ 

'     bergeryiBeaUt  104 

4.  EFideoce  if  a  letter,  covCaimng 
notice,  having  been  pot  ittte  the 
post-office,  directed  t#  the^en- 
doner,  athia  place  of  «f«ideo^e, 
is  snjfficient  proof  of  the  notice 
to  be  left  t»  the  jvry,  and  it  is 
tKaecassary  to  give  notice  to 
CW  defeedant  to  prodoce  the 
Idler  before  each  e?>deatce  eaa 
be  aAnitted.  tk 


&r  No  protest  of  a  promissory  note, 
or  inland  bill  of  exchaoge,  is 
necessary.      Y^mug  v.   Brycm^ 

146 

6.  A  protest  of  .an  inhtnd  bill  or 
promissory  note  i&  not  necesta- 
ry,  nor  is  it  ;evidence  of  the« 
facts  stated  in  it..    7%e  Union 
Bank  v.  Hyde^  572 

7.  The  following  nodertakiog  of 
the  endorser  of  a  proniissory 
note,  **  I  do  request  that  here* 
after  aby  notes  that  may  fall  due 
in  the  Union  Bank,  in  which  I 
am,  or  may  be  Endorser,  shall 
not  be  prtfCetied',  as  I  will  con-' 
sider  myself  bound  in  the.  same 
manner  as  if  the  said  notes  had 
been  or  should  he  legally  pro-* 
tested,"  held  td  |te  JRobiguoas 
as  to  whether  it  amounted  to  a 
waiver  of  demand  and  nptice ; 
and  parol  proof  admitted  to 
show  tbat  it  was  the  understand* 
ing  of  the  jpartiesi  that  the  de* 
mand  and  notice  required  by 
lawv  to  charge  the  endorser, 
should  be  dNpensed  with.     ib. 


CHAUcmY. 

1.  Th€r6^i8  no  differcfoce  in  fe- 
qpect  to  the  conclusiveness  of  a 
joiteieflit  at  law  and  of  a  decree 
in  Chancery.  Both  are  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  facts  directly  in 
controversy.    HopkinM  v.  Lee, 

109.  113 

2.  Adecree cannot. be  pronounced, 
on  tbie  tedtimo^y  of  a  single 
witness,  unaccompanied  by  cor- 
roborating circuindtances,  against 
a  positive  denial,  by  the  (tefend- 
aot,  of  any  matter  direcHj 
charged  by  the  bill,  in  the  die- 
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fendant's  aoiirer,  dr  answer  in 
support  of  his  pies.  HMghe$  y. 
Blake,  453 

9.  A  replication  to  a  plea  is  an  ad* 
mission  of  the  safficieqcj  of  the 
plea,  as  mnch  as  if  it  had  been 
set  dovni  for  argnmenty  and  al- 
lowed ;  and  all  that  the  defend- 
ant has  to  do,  is  to  pro?e  it  in 
point  of  fact,  and  a  dismission  of 
the  bill  on  the  hearing  is  then  a 
matter  of  codrse.  ib. 

4*  Under  what  circnmstances  a 
plea  of  a  former  judgment  at 
law,  for  the  same  cause  of  ac- 
tion, is  a  good  bar  in  equity,  ib. 

5.  To  establish  the  existeuce  of  a 
trust,  the  oniM  probandi  lies  on 

;the  par^  who  alleges  it.    Pre- 
voH  ▼.  fjhaiz,  481 

6.  In  general,  length  of  time  is  no 
bar  to  a  trust  clearly  establish- 
ed to  have  once  eiisted  ;  and 
where  fraud  is  imputed  and  pro- 
Ted^  length  of  time  ought  not  to 
exclude  relief.     Ib.  .497 

7*  But  as  length  of  time  necessarily 
obscures  all  human  e?idence, 
and  deprives  parties  of  the 
means  ot  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  original  transactions,  it 
operates,  by  way  of  presump- 
tion, in  favour  of  innocence, 
and  against  imputation  of  fraud. 

ib. 

8.  The  lapse  of  forty  years,  and 
the  death  of  all  the  original 
parties,  deemed  sufficient  to 
presume  the  di'schairge  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  trust,  proved^ 
once  to  have  existed  by  strong 
circumstances;  by  analogy  to 
the  rule  of  law,  which  after  a 
lapse  of  time  presumes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a 
deed,  and  extinguishment  of  a 
trust,  where  circumstances  re- 
quire itk  ib. 


9.  The  genera]  role  is,  thiat  ttUM  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  a  contract 
of  sale ;  and  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  or  ven- 
dor, to  perform  his  contract,  on 
the  stipulated  day,  does,  not,  of 
itself^  deprive  him  of  his  right 
to  a  specific  performance,  when 
he  is  able  to  comply  with  his 
part  of  the  engagement.  jBra* 
shier  v.  GraU,  6£8 

10.  But  circumstances  may  be  so 
changed,  that  the  object  of  the 
party  can  ho  longer  be  accom- 
plished, and  he  cannot  be  pla- 
ced in  the  same  situation  as  if 
the  contract  had  been  perform* 
ed  in  due  time.  In  such  a  case, 
a  Court  of  equity  will  leave  the 
parties  to  their  remedy  at  law, 

ib. 

11.  Part  performance  will^  under 
some  circumstances,  induce  the 
Court  to  relieve.  ib» 

12.  But  where  a  considerable  length 
of  time^has  elapsed,  where  the 
party  demanding  a  specific  per- 
formance has  failed  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  contract,  and  the 
demand  is  made  after  a  great 
change  in  the  title  and  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  there  is  a-  want 
of  reciprocity  in  .the  obligations 
of  the  respctctive  parties,-  a 
Court  pf  equity  will  not  inter- 
fere. ib» 

13.  Who  are  necessary  parties  in 
equity .     Kerr  v.  WaUe^      66Ql 

668 

14.  Application  of  the  law  of  set-off 
and  lien  in  equity,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Leeds  v* 
The  Jlfartfie  huuranee  Cbiv^iiy, 

66B 

COLIJECTOR. 
See  Ekbaroo. 
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rONSTRUCTION  6F  STA- 
TCTE. 

1.  Where,  id  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  supplying 
the  troopa  of  the  United  States 
with  profisioQs,  specific  prices 
arot  stipulated  for  rations  issued 
at  certain  places  mentioned  in 
the  contract;  and  it  is  further, 
provided,  that  **  should  any  ra- 
tions be  required  at  any  placet' 
ii6t  specified  in  this  contract, 
the  price  of  the  bame  shall  be 
hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the. 
public  and  the  contractor  ;'*  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  upon 
the  price  for  thfi.  rations  tons 
re(]uired,  a  reasokabie  compen- 
sation is  to  be  allowed,:  and  is 
to  be  proved  by  competent  evi- 
dence, an4  settled  by  a  jury ; 
and  the  contractor,  upon-  the 
trial,  is«t  liberty  to  show^  that, 
the  sum  .alldwed  -by  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  is  not  a  reasonable 
compensation.  Utnied  Sieuet  v. 
WiMm,  136 

2»  Under  the  3d  md  4th  secuoois 
ofth^  act  of  the  3d  of  March» 
1797,  c.  74.  the  defendant  is 
-entitled,  at  the  trial,  to  the  full 
benefit  of  any  credit  in  his  fa- 
▼our,  whether  arising  out  of  the 
particular  tranisaction  for  which 
he  was^ued»  or  out  of  distinct 
and  independent  franskctions, 
which  would  cbtistitute.  a  legal 
or  equitable  set-off,  in  whple  Or 
in  part,  of  the  debt  sued /or  by 
the  United  States.  %b. 

See  AnaoKALvYy  1,  Sj  3.  7 

Embargo* 

CONSULS. 

jSe€  pRiza,  12, 13.  S4»  26. 


CONTRACT. 
See.  AosHT  Avp  I'aiNciPAj;.. 
CujLscmryf,  lOj  11, 12. 
Salb. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

1.  The  record  of  a  JQdgmei|t  in 
one  State,  is  conclusive,  evi-, 
denc^  ,tn  anofther,  althoiigh  it 
appears  that  the  suit,  in  wbich 
it  was.  rendered,  was  common^ 
ced  .by -an : fiUaqhineot  of  pro- 
perty, the'de^ndaot  having  af- 
terwards appeifred  and  taken 
defence.    Mayhem  t.  fka^cher^ 

129 

2.  An  act  of  a  SXeXe  Legislature 
which  discharges  a  debtor  fropi 
all  liability  for  deb(s  contracted 
previous  to  his  idischarge^on  his 
surrendering  his  property  for' 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  ia  a 
law  impairipg.the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stalea.  -so  Ar  as  it  attempts  to 
discharge,  the  ^contract  r  and  it 
makes  oe  difiereoce  in  auch  a 
case,  that  the  suit  was  brought 
in  A  State  Court  of  the  State,  of 
which , both  the  parties  were  ci- 
tizens 3  where  the  contract  was 
made,  and  the  discharge  ob- 
tained, and  where  they  conti- 
nued to  reside  until  the  suit  was 
brought.  Farfnert^ond  Meehd^ 
m'ci'  Bank  r.  Smith,  131 

3.  To  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Upited  States,  for  an  assault 
and  battery  and  false  imprison- 
ment, it  is  a  legal,  justification 
and  bar»  to  plead,  that  a  Con- 
gresBS  was  held  and  sitting,  du- 
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ling  the  period  of  tbft  trespanes 
complained ,  of,  and  that  the 
House  of  Kepresentatiired  had 
resolved  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and.i>f 
a  high  contempt  of  kUc  dignitj 
and  authority  of  the  saiue  ;  and 
'bad  ordered  that  the  Speaker 
aliouki  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  eemoModiiif 
him  to  take  the  pfaintiff  into 
custody,  wherever  U>  be  fbqpd, 
and  to  have  ijm  before  the 'said 
House,  to  answer  to  the  said 
charge  rand  that  the  Sp^dcer 
did  accordingly  issue,  such  a 
warrant,  reciting  the  said  reso- 
lution, and  order,  jmd  command- 
ing the  Sergeaiit  at  Arms  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody,  &c. 
and  delivered  the  said  warrant 
to  the  defendant :  By  virtue  of 
which  warrant  the  defendatit  ar- 
rested the  plaintiff,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  bar  of  the 
Hoasei  where  he  was  heard  In 
bi|  defence,  touchiog  the  matter 
of  the  said  charge,  imd  the  eia- 
mination  being  ai^oumed  from 
day  to  day,  and  the  House  hav- 
ing ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be 
detained  in  custodv,.he  was  ac- 
cordingly detained  by  the  de* 
fendant.  until  he  was  finally  ad- 
Judged  to  be  guilty,  and  convict- 
ed of  the  cham  aforesaid,  and 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  brought 
to  the  bar,  ai^  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker,  .aod  then  dischar- 
|;ed  from  custouy  ;  and  aAer  be* 
log  thus  reprimanded,  was  ac-, 
tuaUy  disehaiged  from  the  ar» 
rest  attd  costody'aforesaid.  jfn- 
iirstm  V.  Duim^  204 

This  Cpurt  has,  constitutionally, 
.  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the 
judiciary  act  of  17S9,  c.  20.  s. 
.25.  from  the  fiual  judgaieht  or 


decree  of  the  highest  Court  of 
Jaw  or  equity  of  a  State,  havii^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  suit,  where  is  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a 
treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  an  au- 
thority exercised  under,  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  decision 
is  agaioBt  their  validity ;  of 
wtere  ia  drawa  in. question  the 
vtfiditj.of  a  atatute  of,  or  an 
aoiborilf  «serctsed'  under  m^ 
State,  on  the  gronnd  of  their 
being  repugpiant  to  the  cooiti* 
tutiou',  treaties,  or  laws  of  tit 
United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  kn  favour  ofiosuch,  their  vdi- 
dity  ;  or  of  thl^  constitution,  or 
of  a  treatVf  or  atetote  of,  or  cosa^ 
mission  neld  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  ia  a- 
gainst  the  title,  right,  privitege» 
or  exemption,  apectally  s^t  up 
or  claimed,  by  either  party,  un- 
der aiich  clause  of  the  conali<» 
ttttion,  treaty k  statute,  or  com- 
mission.    QAenM  t.   f^irgima^ 

264,  373 

5.  It  is  no  objection  to  t^  exer- 
cise of  this  appellate  jnrisdic- 
tlon,  that  one  <n  the  parties  is  a 
State,  and  the  other  a  citisen  of 
that  Slate.  ib.' 

6*.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  4th 
of  May,  1812,entided,<<anact 
further  to  amend  the  charter  of 
.  the  city  of  Washington,*'^  which 
provides,  (s.  6.)  that  tbo  Cor^ 
pontion  <n  the  city  shall  be  em- 
powiered  for  certain  purpose, 
and  under  ^  certain  restrictioiis, 
to  authorize  thiS  drawing  of  lot- 
teries, does  not  extend  to  au'- 
thorize  the  '  Corporation  tb 
force  the  Sale  o(  the  tickets  m 
such  lottery,  in  States  where 
suchjale  naay  be  prohibited  br 
thiB  State  laws.  tk 

7.  Decision  of  the  Heose  oTLoidi 
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respectnig  the  power  of  com- 
mitment  for  contempts  in  the 
case  of  Burdett  ▼.  AbboU,  14 
Easfs  Rep.  1.  Note  to  the  case 
of  Anderson  ▼.  Dunn,  Note  a. 

221. 
8.  ResoIotioQs  of  the  LegisTatare  of 
Virguiia  ot  1810,  upon  the  pro- 
position from  Pennsylvania  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
proTide  an  impartial  tribnnal  to 
decide  disputes  between  the 
State  and  federal  judiciaries; 
Hote  to  Cohens  ▼<  Virginia, 
Note  a.  368 
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&e  Admibaltt,  1,2,3.7. 
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EMBARGO. 

1.  Under  the  Embargo  Act  of  the 
25th  April,  1808,  c.  170.  [Ixvi.] 
if  a  vessel,  not  actually  arriving 

.  at  her  port  of  original  destina- 
tion, excites  an  honest  suspi- 
cion in  the  mind  of  the  CoUec* 
tor,  that  her  demand  of  a  per^ 
mit  to  land  the  cargo  was  mere- 
ly colourable,  this  is  not  a  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage  so  as  to 
preclude  the  right  '^^ -detention. 
blisr.WalUr,  583 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  the 
Collector  has  a  right  Xp  land 
the  coiyo  of  the  vessel  thus  de- 
tained. t6« 

EVIDENCE. 

1^  A  judgment    or   decree  of  a 
VouYL  L 


Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
is  conclusive  wherever  the 
same  matter  is  again  brought  in 
controversy.     Hopkins  y\  Lee, 

109.  113 

2.  But  the  rule  does  npt  apply  tq 
points  which  come  only  colla- 
terally Tinder  consideration,  or 
are  only  incidentally  consider* 
ed,  or  t^  only  be  argumenta- 
tively  inferred  from  the  de- 
cree. t6t 

3.  A  replication  to  a  plea  in  Chan- 
cery, is  an  admission  of  its  suffi- 
ciency in  point  of  equity,  and 
all  that  the  defendant  has  to  ^o^ 
is  to  prove  it  in  ;B^int  of  fact. 
Hughes  V.  Blahe  453.  472 

4.  Effect  of  length  of  time  in  rais- 
ing a  legal  and  equitable  pre- 

.  sumption  of  the  extinguishment 
of  a  trust,  payment  of  a  debt, 
&c.  Preuost  v.  Grots,  48 K  504 
6.  A  parol  exchange  of  lands,  or 
parol  evidence,  that  a  convey- 
ance should  operate  as  an  ex- 
chao^,  will  not  convey  any  es- 
tate or  interest  in  lands.  '  UarJb 
T.  Qraham,  677 

See  Bills  of  Exchaxge  afo  Pro- 
missory N0TK8» 
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INSURANCE. 

1.  Where,  in  a  policy  of  insurance* 
a  technical  total  loss  is  asserted 
as  the  ground  of  recovery,  the 
loss  nkust  be  occasioned  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  some  of 
the  perils  injured  against,  and 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  voy- 
age be  abandoned  for  fear  of 
the  operation  of  the  peril. 
SmUh  V.  ThM  Umvei^  he.  Cb. , 

17§ 
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i.  The  instkrers  4o  not  iiDdertakey 
that  the  Tojage  shall  be  pec^ , 
formed  withoat  delay ,  or  that 
the  perils  insbred  against  shall 
not  occQr  ;  they  nndertake  on!^ 
ly  lor  losses  sustained  by  those 
perib ;  and  if  any  .penl  doei 
begia  to  act  upon  the  sabjeet, 

i^et  if  it  be  remo?ed  before  any 
OSS  takes  pkc#>  sad  the  royage 
is  oot  thereby  br0keD  ojp;  hot 
iSf  or  may  foe»  resumed,  the  in- 
snrpd  "cenoot  abandon  .for  a  to- 
tal loss.  f&. 
D^uruiQeon  mtmitionsofwar^  la- 
den on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
on  a  voyage  from  New* York^ 
to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place 
or  places,  in  the  Gqlph  of  Mek« 
icu,  from  «the  Balize  to  Gam*" 
peachy,  both  inclasiye,  and 
from  either  back  to  Netr-Yprkf 
ke.  iwith  a  memoramdum^  that, 
the  insurers  should  beilree  from 
any  loss  arising  froDo .  illicit  or 
prohibited  traaie*  .  The  goods 
insured  trere  prohibited  from 
beiilg  imported  into  the  ports  of 
New  Sjpaip,  in  possession  of  the,. 
Royalisfs,  by  the  lawi  of  Old 
Spain,  but  were  permitiied  to  be 
introduced  into  such  ports  as 
were  iam^ssession  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  vessel  and  cargo 
arrived  off  a  place  in  possessio|i. 
of  the  patriot  General  Ifina^ 
and  the  master  made  an  agree* 
ment  to  sell  the  cargo  to  him, 
deliverable  from  time  to  time, 
u$  he  should  want  it,  at  St.  An* 
der.  But  before  the  cai^go 
could  be  delivered,  the  vessel 
was  phased  off  by  Spanish  urm* 
ed  ships,  and  after  ooaking  seve- 
ral attempts  to  return,  was  com- 
iielled  to  proceed  to  the  Balize 
or  repairs;  efter  which  she 
again  appsoached  the  coast,  but 
found  it«till  in  possession  of  the 


#       

Rojralists,  Genera!  Mine  having' 
retired  into  the  interior.  The 
objects  of  the  voycge  (>eing  t&ua 
defeated,  (he  vessel  returned  to 
New-Tork  with  the  original 
cargo  on  board  ;  and.^he  insu- 
red then  abandoned  to  the  un- 
derwriters, not  having  before 
had  infoitoatiop  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  voyage.  Held^  tha. 
the  insured  were  not  entitled  ir* 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of  the 
voyage.  ib. 

4.  In  a  claim  for  a  lechnilud  total 
loss,  the  loss  of  the  voyage  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  a  peril  insu- 
red (igainst.  ib.  186 

5.  If  a  peril  begins  to  act  upon  the 
subject,  yet  if  it  be  removed  be- 
fore any  loss  takes  place,  and 
the'  voyage  is  not  thereby  bro- 
ken up,. but  is  or  may  be.  resu- 
med, the  insured  cannot  aban- 
don for  a  total  loss.  ik. 


JURISDICTION. 

1.  The  Circuit  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
endorsee  of  a  promissory  note, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  one  State, 
against  the  endorser,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  a  different  State,  whe- 
ther a  suit  could  be  brought  in 
fliat  Court  bv  the  endorsee,  a- 
gainst  the  maker,  or  not  Fotmg 
V.  Bryan f  146 

2.  A  division  of  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  in  a  civil  or  a  crimi- 
nal case,  is  not  such  a  division 
of  opinion  as  is  to  be  certified 
to  this  Court  for  its  decision, 
under  the  (5th  section  of  the  jn« 
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Actary   act  of  1802,  c,  291. 
{xti.J     United  States  y.  Daniel^ 

542 

3,  A  State   Cotirt  cannot  bsae  a 

mandamus  to  an  officer  of  the 

United  States.    M*aung  r.  Stl- 

iimaiiy  698 

See  CoHSTiTUTiONiL  Law,  4,  5.  6. 
Practice,  2,  3. 


LEX  LOCK 
JSu  Local  Law,  13. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 
See  Chancsrt,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

LOCAL  LAW. 

1.  The  Cjrcuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
rict  of  Colombia  has  authority 
to  adjourn  to  a  distant  day,  and 
the  adjourned  session  is  consi- 
dered as  the  same  term.  Me* 
charUcs^  Bank  of  Alexandria  7. 
Wiihers,  106 

2.  Where  the  regular  term  began 
on  the  3d  Monday  in  April,  and 
the  Court  continued  to  sit,  de 
die  in  diem,  until  the  16th  of 
May,  when  it  adjourr>ed  to  the 
4th  Afonday  of. June  ;  Mi,  that 
a  defendant,  against  whom  an 
office  judgment  had  been  enter- ' 
e<r  on  the  16th  of  May,  had  a 
right,  und^r  the  laws  and  pracr 
tice  of  Virginia,  to  apt>ear  at 
the  adjourned  session,  and  ha^e 
the  default  set  aside,  on  ginng 
special  bail,  and  pleading  issua- 
bly,  t5. 

3.  Unider  the  act  of  Assembly  of 


Virginia,  the  defendant  may 
enter  special  bail,  and  defend 
the  suit  at  any  time  before  the 
eoterinc  up  of  judgment  upon 
a  writ  of  inqdiry  executed  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  defend'- 
ant,  or  the  entry  of  tpecial 
bail,  before  soch  judgment,  dis- 
charges the  apjpeanmce  bail* 
Bartle  ▼;  Coleman^  -    475 

4.  if  the  defendant'  does  not  ap^ 
pear,  or  give  special  bail,  the 
appearance  bail  may  defend  the 
4uit,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
judgment  as  the  defendant 
would  have  been  liable  to  ;  but 
the  defendant  cannot  appear 
and  consent  to  a  reference,  the 
report  and  judgment  on  which 
is  to  bind  thje  appearance  bail 
as  well  as  himself.  Stich  a 
joint  judgment  is  erroneous, 
and  will  be  reversed  as  to 
both.  t6. 

5.  The  third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  pf  March  SOjth ,  1 803, 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debt- 
45rs  in  the  District  of  Colu«ibia, 
does  not  creat^  ^ny  ezpr/ss  or 
implied  exception  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  statute  of  limita« 
tions,  by  making  the  insolvent 
a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  in 
respect  to  his  future  property, 
or  by  making  any  demand,  in- 
cluded in  the  'schedule  of  his 
debts,  a  debt  of  record.  Bowte 
V.  Henderson f  614 

6.  The  including  of  a  demand  m 
the  schedule  of  the  insolvent*s 
debts,  is  sufficient  evidence^  to 
sustain  an  issue  on  a  replicatibn 
jof  a  new  promise  to  the  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the 
period  of  limitation  has  not 
elapsed  after  the  date  of  the 
schedule.  ib* 

7.  The  decision  of  this  Court,  in 
Mossier.  WatU^ 6  Crancht  143« 
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revised  and  confinned.     Kerr 
.  T«  y/a(t8.  660 

8.  The  rule  applied  in  equity  to 
the .  relief  of  h<ma  fide  par- 
chasers  without  notice,  is  not 
applicahle.  to  tho<case  of  parcha- 
cfers  of  military  land  warrants 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia.  .  «6. 

'9.  fi^ch  purehas^n  are  considered^ 
as  affected  with  notice  by  the 
record  of  the  entry,  and  ailiiO  of 
the  surrey ;  and  subsequent 
purchasers  are  considered  as 
acquiring  the  interest  of  the 
person  miEikihg  the  entry  ^.  so 
that  purchte'ers  under  conflict- 
ing >  entries  are  considered 
as  purchasing  under  distinct 
rights,  in  which  case  the  rule, 
as  to  innocent  purchase{||  does 
not  apply.  t6. 

10.  The  principle,  that  only  par- 
ties, or  privies,  or  purchasers 
fedente  lUe^  are  botind  by  a  de- 
cree in  equity,  how  applied  to 
thi»>case.  %b. 

11.  The  surveys  xctually  tnade  on 
the  military  land  warrants  of 
Virginia,  have  no<  the  force  of 
judicial  acts,  or  of  acts  done  by 
the  deputations  of  officers  as 
generar.  agects  of  the  continen- 
tal officers..  ib. 

12.  A  power  to' convey  la^ids  must 
possess  the  same  requisites;  and 
ohserve  the  ssiti^  solemnities, 
SB  are  necesLarjr  in  a  deed  di- 
rectly conveying  the  lands. 
Clafiy.  Graham,  677 

13.  A  tide  to  lands  can  only  be  ac- 
quired and  lost  according  to  the 
laws  of  t;he  Stkte  in  which  they 
are  situate.  i6. 

14  The  laws  of  Ohio  require  all 
deeds  of  land  to  he  executed 
in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nessesy  and  a  deed  ei(ecuted  in 
ihe  jpresence  •of  one  witness 
on^yisvoid.  t^. 


16  It  is  auntvenal  rvleytbat  course 
and  distance  yield  to  natural  and 
ascertained  objects.  Preeton^s 
heirs  y.Bowmar^  680 

16  But  where  .  these  objects  are 
wanting,  ao4  the  course,  and 
distance  cannot  be  reconciled, 
there  is  no  uoitersal  rule  that 
obliges  us  to  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other.        .  ib* 

IT.  Cases  may  exist  in  which  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  prefer- 
red according  to  the  circum:- 
stances«  t6. 

18  In  a  case  of  doubtful  constructton, 

the  claim  of  the  party  in  actual 
possession  ought  to  be  maia- 
tained,  especially  Where  it  baa 
been  upheld  by  &e  decisions  of 
the  State  tribunals.  ib. 

19  The  power  giren  to  the  Corpo- 

ration of  Georgetowuii  by  the 
act  of  Maryland,  of  November, 
1787^  c.  66.  to  graduate  the 
streets  of  that  City,'  is  a  con- 
tinuing power,  and  the  Cprpo- 
ralioQ  may  from  time  to  time 
alter  the  graduations  ao  made. 
Gosaier  ▼.  tke^  Cwi^onUion  ojf 
G^orgetowfk^  693 

to.  The  ordinance  of  May,  17999 
by  which  the  Corporation  .df 
Georgetown  ifirst  exereised  the 
power  of  graduating  the  streets, 
IS  not  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact, and  may  be  altered  by  the 
Corporation.  ib. 

21.  Under  the  laws  in  relation- to 
the  Mutual  Assurance,  Society 
of  Virginia,  property  offered 
for  i:isurance,  on  which  the 
premium  lias  not  been  paid,' and 
vvhich  is  sold  without  notice,  is 
not  liable  for- the  premium  in 
the  hands  of  the  vendee.  The 
Mutual  A$sur4mee  Society  v.  Fax^ 
on^  606 

22.  The  execution  by  a  public  offi-r 

cer  of  apower  to  sell  lairds  for 
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the  ndft^pajriMbt  of  taxes,  most 
be  in  strict  jrarsaence  of  the 
law  ander  f^hicb  it  is  made,  or 
DO  title  is  conveyed. .  Thaicher 
,     v.Powelh  .119 

23.  It  is  essential  to  the  TaUdify  of 
the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  un- 
der thcf  laws  of  Tennessee,  that 
it  should  appesr  on  the  record  of 
the  Court,  by  which  ibe  order 
of  sale  is  made,  that  the  Sheriff 
had  .returned  that  there  were 
no  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
linquent proprietor,  ou^  of 
which  the  taxes  could  be  m&de. 

ib, 

t4»  The  publications  which  are  re-<. 
quired  by  law  to  be  made,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Sheriff's  return, 
and  previous  to  the  order  of 
sale,  are  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries to  a  valid  order  of  sale,  ib, 

2JS.  In  summary"^ proceedings,  where 
a  Court  exercises  an  extraor- 
dinary^ power  under  a  special 
statute,  which  prescribes  its 
course,  that  course'  ought  to  be 
£(tric(ly  pursued,  and  the  facts 
which  giye  jurisdiction,  ought 
to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
cord. Otherwise,  the  proceed- 
ings are  not  merely  voidable, 
bpt  absolutely  void^  as  being 
caramnonjudice. ,  ib. 

26.  In  construing  looal  statutes  re- 
specting real  property,  this 
Cbuft  is  governed  by  toe  deci- 

.  ^ions  of  tbe  State  tribunals,   ib. 

27.  As   by  .  the  laws  of  Louisiana, 
\  questions  of  fact  in  civil  cases 

are  tried  by  thelToort,  unless 
either  of  the- partiejB  demand  a 
^ury  (  in  an  action,  of  debt  on  a 
j[udgment,  the  interest  on  (he 
original  judginei^t  may  be  coifi- 
pufed, '  aad  make  piart  of  the 
judgment  in  Louisiana,  without 
a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  inter- 
ventions of  a  jury.  J^ayh^ewr. 
natcher,  129' 


t^LEADING. 
Stte  PBACTICB4  5.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10. 

PRACTICE. 

!•.  An  equity  auit,  where  an  ap- 
peal 6as  been  taken  fi^om  the 
Circuit  Court  to  this  Court,  but 
'  not  prosecuted.  Will  be  dismis- 
sed jupon  producing .  a  certifi- 
cjktruomthe  Courit  below,  that 
the  appeal  has  beeoF  taken  and 
not  prosecuted^  Raiidolph  y. 
Barber^  *  128 

2.  A  decree  of  the  highest  Court 
of  Equity  of  a  State,  affirming 
this  decretal  order  of  an  inferior 
Court  -of .  Equity  of  the  same 
State,  refusing  to  dissolve  an 
injunctioo  granted  on  the  filing 
oicbebill,  is  not  a  final  decree 
within  the  25th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  1789,  c.  '20. 
from  which  an  jsppeal  lies  to 
this  Courtv    GibbanM  y.  Ogden^ 

448 

3.  In  order  to  iqwDtain  m  suit  in 
the  Circuit  Coiiri^  the  jurisdic- 
tion must  appear  on  the  record ; 
as  if  the  suit  is^  between  citi- 
zens of  different  Statep,  the  ci- 
tizenship of  the  respective  par- 
tita must  beset  forth.  SvUivan 
y.  The  FulUm  SUam-Boat  Com- 
pany^ 460 

4.  An  admirdty  suit,  ^here  an  ap- 
peal has  been  taken  flrom  the 
Circuit  Court  to  this  Court;  but 
QOt   prosecuted,  will    be  dis- 

-missedy^qpon  prttdocmg  a  certi- 
ficate from  lie  Court  below, 
that  iheaplpiealnbis  beea  taken, 
and  not  prdsecQ^.  Tlu  Jon- 
a«»7/e,  462 

6.  The  defendant's  denial,  in  his 
answer  in  support  of  his  plea, 
18   conclusive,    unless  contra- 
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dieted  by  the  testinonj  of  OKure 
than  one  witneiSt  or  one  wit- 
ness 'accompanied  with  corro- 
bomtiog  circdiAstanoes.  Hughu 
r.Blaki,  45a.M68 

6.  In  an  equity  cante,  the  ret  in  U- 
t^;ation  may  be  aoTd  by  order 
of  the  Circnit  Coart»  and  th0 
proceeds  invested  in  stocks,  not* 
withstanding,  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal  to  this  Coort  ^ring 
▼.  The  South  Carolina  bu.  Co. 

519 

7.  In  real  or  personal  actions,  at 
codnmon  law,  the  death  of  par- 
ties, before  Judgment,  atnites 
the .  suit ; ,  and  it  requires  the 
aid  of  some  statutory  prorision, 
like  that  of  the  31st  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  c 
20..  to  enable  the  suit  to  be  pro- 
secuted by,  or  .against  the  per- 
sonal representative  or  heir  of 
the  deceased,  where  the  cause 
of  action  survives.  Green  v. 
Watkins,  260 

8.  In  writs  of  error  upon  judg- 
ments already  rendered,  ip  per- 
sonal actioqd,  if  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  die!  before  assignment  of 
errors,  the  writ  abates  at  com- 
mon law  ;  but  if  after  assign- 
meat  of  errors,  the  defendant 
may  join  in  error,  and  proceed 
to  get  the  judgment  affirmed,  if 
not  erroneous,  add  may  then 
revive  it  against  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  plaintiff.  ib. 

9.  But  a  writ  of  error  in  persooiil 
actions,  does  not  abate  by  the 
death  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
whether  it  happen  before  or 
aider  errors  as9igned  ;  and  the 
personal  representatives  may 
not  only  be  admitted  voluntarily 
to  become  parties,  but  a  scire 

.  facias   may    issue    to    compel 

them.  ib, 

to*  By  the  roles  of  thi^  Court,  if 

either   party,   in  real  or  per- 


Mftal  actiobt,  die,*  pending  die 
writ  of  errors  till  representa- 
tives in  the  pelibnalty  or  realty, 
mayi  voluntarily  become  par- 
ties, or  may  be  compelled  to  be* 
come  parties  J  in  the  manner, 
prescribed  by  the  role.         ih* 

PRIZE. 

1.  Whether  the  catpture  is  made  by 
a  duly  commissioned  captor,  or 
not,  is  a  question  between  the 
government  igad  the  capto'r,  with 
with  which  the  chnmant  has  no- 
thing to  do.  Tiu  JhmabU  bo- 
heUa^  1.  68 

2.  If.  the  capture  be.  made  by  a 
jion-commissioned  captor,  the 
government  may  contest  the 
rig^t  4>f .  the  captor  after  a  de» 
cree  of  condemnation,  and  be- 
fore a  distribution  of  the  prize 
proceeds ;  and  the  condemna- 
tion must  be'  to  the  government 
76.  66 

5.  The  17th  article  of  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  1795,  so  far  as  it  pur- 
ports to  give  any  effect  to  pass* 
ports,  is  imperfect  and  inopera- 
tive, in  consequence  of  the 
omission  to  annex  the  form  of 
passport  to  the  treaty,     lb.    69 

4.  Qiiccre^ Whether,  if  the  form 
had  been  aonexed,  and  the  pass- 
port were  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  upon  false  suggestions,  it 
would  have  the  conclusive  j&f- 
fect  attributed  to  it  by  the  trea- 
ty ?  ib. 

5«  Qvcpre— ^Whether  sailing  under 
enemy  *s  convoy  be  a  substan- 
tive cause  of  Condemnation  f  t6. 

6.  By  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795, 
free  .ships  make  free  goods  ;  hot 
the  form  of  the  passport,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
was  to  have  been  conclusively 
established,  never  having  been 
duly  annexed  to  the  treaty,  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  ^Up 
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if  to  be  proved  according  to  the 
ordinary  rales  of  the  Prize 
Conrt,  and  if  thus  shovm  to  be 
Spanish,  will  protect  the  cargo 
on  board,  to  whomsoever  the 
latter  toaj  belong.  7%e  Amiable 
babella^  69 

7.  By  the  rules  of  the  Prize  Court, 
the  onui  probandi  of  a  neutral 
interest  rests  on  the  claimant.- 
ib,  77 

8.  The  evidence  to  acquit  or  con* 
demo,  most  come,  in  the  6rst 
instance,  from  the^ship's  papers, 
and  the  examination  of  the  cap- 
tured persons.  t6. 

9.  Where  these  are  not  satisfacto- 
ry, fiirther  proof  may  be  admit* 
ted,  if  the  claimant  has  not  for- 
feited his  right  to  it  by  a  breach 
of  good  faith.  ib. 

164  Oo  the  productibn  of  farther 
proof,  if  the  neutrality  of  the 
property  is  not  established  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  condem- 
nation follows.  ib» 

1 L  The  assertion  of  a  faUe  claim,  in 
whole  or  in  ■  part,  by  an  agent, 
or  in  connivance  with  the  Veal 
owner,  is  a  substantive  cause  of 
condemnation.  ib» 

12.  A  foreign  Consul  has  a  right  to 
claim  or  libel,  tn  rem^  where 
the  rights  of  property  of  his 
fellow  subjects  are  in  question, 
without  any  special  authority 
from  those  lor  whose  benefit  he 
acts.     7%e  Bello  Corrunes^  162. 

168 

13.  But  a  Consul  cannot  receive  ac- 
tual restitution  of  the  res  in  con- 
troversy, without  a  special  au- 
thority from  the  particular  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled.  A.  169 

14.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
cannot  claim,  in  their  Courts, 
the  property  of  foreign  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
eaptured  by  him  in  war,  where- 
soever the  capturing  veMel  may 


have    been   equipped,   or   bv 
whomsoever  commissioned.    t6. 

15.  In  case  of  an  illegal  capture,  la 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  the  property  of  the 
lawful  owners  cannot  be  forfeit- 
ed for  a  breach  of  its  revenue 
laws,  by  the  captors,  or  persons 
who  have  rescued  the  property 
from  their  possession.  '  if 

16.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may 
be,  under  our  municipal  insti- 
tations,  in  Dunishing,  as  pirates, '^ 
citizens  or  the  United  Sta^a 
who  tsike  from  a  State  at  war 
With  Spain,  a  commission  to 
cruise  ^inst  that  power,  con- 
trary to  the  14th  article  of  the 
Spanish  treaty,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  acts  are  to  be 
considered  as  piratical  acts  for 
all  civil  purposes,  and  the  of- 
fending parties  cannot  apipear, 
and  claim  in  our  Courts  the 
property  thea  taken.  ib. 

17.  h  eeemif  that  the  terms,  **  ^State 
with  which  the  said  King  shall 
be  at  war,''  b  the  14th  article 
of  the  treaty,  include  the  South 
American  provinces  which  have 
revolted  against  Spain.  t6. 

18.  But,  however  this  may.  be,  the 
l^eutrality  Act  of  June,  1797, 
c.  i.  cfztends  the  same  prohibi-. 
tion,  with  all  its  consequences, 
to  a  colony  revolting^  and  ma- 
king war  against  its  parent  coun- 
try. "2         ib. 

19.  In  the  case  of  such  an  illq;al 
capture,  the  property  of  the 
lawful  owners  cannot  be  forfeit- 
ed, lor  a  violation  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  this  country,  by  the 
captors,  or  by  persons  who  have 
rescued  the  property  from  their 
possession.  ib» 

20.  The  rights  of  salvage  may  be 
forfeited  by  spoliation,  aaog* 
gling,  or  other  gross  miacondoet 
of  the  salvors.  ik' 
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21.  Where  a  capture  is  ibade  of  the 
property  of  the  sotrjectt  of  a 
nation  in  amity  with  the  United 
States^  hv  a  vesiel  bailt,  armed, 
equipped,  *aiMl  owned  in  the 
United  States,  such  capture  is 
illegal,  and  the  property,  if 
brought  within  our  territorial 
limito,  will  be  restored  to  the 
original  owners.  £Ji  Qmeep* 
Hon.  «35.  «38 

o2.  Where  a  transfer  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel  in  the  ports  of  the  bel- 
ligerent i9tate,  under  whose  flag 
and  couimissioi  she  sails  on  a 
cruise,  is  set  .up  in  order  to  le- 
ptiace  the  capture,  the  bona 
fidu  of  the  sale  must  be  proved 
by  the  eanal  documentary  evi- 
deaeOt  in  a  satisfa«:t.ory  manner. 

ib. 

tSw  This  Court  dpes  not  recognise 
Ibe  existence  of  any  lawful 
Conn  of  Prise  at  Galveztown, 
nor  ol  any  Mexican  republic  or 
state,  with  power  to  authorise 
captures  in  war.  Tke  Nyieoa 
Anna  and  Uebre^  1 95 

t4.  CiUtion  from  De  Steck-nB  ^  the 

SDwers  of  Consuls,    JVbIs  to  the 
tUo  Cbmifiei,  NoU  «.  156 

86.  Opinion  of  M  Portalis  on  the 
right  of  Consuls  to  daim  in  a 
Court  of  Prise.  AWt  toUu  BeUo 
Cbmmet,  JVbto  ^o.  V .  Appen- 
dix, ^^ 

26.  Articles  of  the  SpMiish  treaty  of 

1796,  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
ihe  Amiable  bahMa,  Appendix, 

Note  No.  1.  3 

27.  Decisions  of  the  French  CJouncil 
of  Prises  respecting  the  form 

•  and  effect  of  passports  to  neu- 
tral vessels.  JVoCs  No.  11.  to 
the  case  of  the  AmiabU  bab^^ 
Appendix,  \* 

i».  Articles  of  the  Trench,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Prussian  treaties, 
referred  to  in  the  AmieMe  ba^ 

bdia,  Appendix,  Ae^  Ao.  Hi- 
'^^  23 


29.  Convention  of  1801  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  re- 
ferred to  \fk  the  above  case. 
Appendix,  NoU  No.  IV.         §2 


SALE. 

1.  In  an  action  at  law  by  the  ven- ' 
dee,  ag^ost  the  vendor,  for  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  in  not 
delivering  the  thing  told,  the 
proper  measure  of  damages  is 
not  the  prtee  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  liat-fhe^valne  al  the 
time  of  die  breach. 

t.  This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of 
real  as  well  as  pereonai  proper^ 

2:  but,  QwKre,  Whether  it  is 
e  proper  measure  of 'dannages 
ih'  &e  case  of  an  action  for 
eviiftim  t  Hopfcinii  v*  Lee,  109. 
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